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MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  do  not  know  why  twelve  years  of 
silence  should  forbid  my  calling  you  still  by  the  name 
we  used  both  to  give  and  to  accept  of  old.  Aristotle 
says  indeed— 

IloXXac  S/)  fyiXias  airpoffTj-yopia  ftteXvffCP — 

but  he  did  not  know  the  basis  and  the  affections  of  a 
Christian  friendship  such  as  that  to  which — though  I 
acknowledge  in  myself  no  claim  to  it — you  were  so 
kind  as  to  admit  me.  Silence  and  suspension  of  com 
munications  cannot  prevail  against  the  kindliness  and 
confidence  which  springs  from  such  years  and  such 
events  as  once  united  us.  Contentions  and  variances 
might  indeed  more  seriously  try  and  strain  such  a 
friendship.  But,  though  we  have  been  both  parted 
and  opposed,  there  has  been  between  us  neither  vari 
ance  nor  contention.  We  have  both  been  in  the  field 
indeed  where  a  warfare  has  been  waging,  but,  happily, 
we  have  not  met  in  contest.  Sometimes  we  have 
been  very  near  to  each  other,  and  have  even  felt  the 
opposition  of  each  other's  will  and  hand  ;  but  I  believe 
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on  neither  side  has  there  ever  been  a  word  or  an 
act  which  has  left  a  needless  wound.  That  I  should 
have  grieved  and  displeased  you  is  inevitable.  The 
simple  fact  of  my  submitting  to  the  Catholic  Church 
must  have  done  so,  much  more  the  duties  which  bind 
me  as  a  pastor.  If,  in  the  discharge  of  that  office, 
I  have  given  you  or  any  one  either  pain  or  wound  by 
personal  faults  in  the  manner  of  its  discharge,  I  should 
be  open  to  just  censure.  If  the  displeasure  arise 
only  from  the  substance  of  my  duties,  'necessity  is 
laid  upon  me,'  and  you  would  be  the  last  to  blame  me. 

You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  my  beginning  thus 
to  write  to  you.  I  will  at  once  tell  you  why  I  do  so. 
Yesterday  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  your  pamphlet  on 
the  legal  force  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  I  found  my  name  often  in  its  pages.  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  you  use  it.  And  I 
trust  that  in  this  reply  you  will  feel  that  I  have  not 
forgotten  your  example.  But  your  mention  of  me, 
and  of  old  days,  kindled  in  me  a  strong  desire  to  pour 
out  many  things  which  have  been  for  years  rising  in 
my  mind.  I  have  long  wished  for  the  occasion  to  do 
so,  but  I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  more  fitting  to 
take  than  to  make  such  an  occasion :  and  as  your  kind 
ness  has  made  it,  I  will  take  it. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of  this  letter 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  of  yourself,  and  of  some 
others  whom  I  am  wont  to  class  with  you. 

Among  the  many  challenges  to  controversy  and 
public  disputation  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  re- 


ceive,  and  I  may  add,  my  happiness  to  refuse,  in  the  last 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  one  was  sent  me  last  autumn 
at  Bath.  It  was  the  only  one  to  which,  for  a  moment, 
I  was  tempted  to  write  a  reply.  The  challenger  paid 
me  compliments  on  my  honesty  in  leaving  the  Church 
of  England,  denouncing  those  who,  holding  my  prin 
ciples,  still  eat  its  bread.  I  was  almost  induced  to 
write  a  few  words  to  say  that  my  old  friends  and  I  are 
parted  because  we  hold  principles  which  are  irrecon- 
cileable  ;  that  I  once  held  what  they  hold  now,  and  was 
then  united  with  them ;  that  they  have  never  held 
whrt  I  hold  now,  and  therefore  we  are  separated ;  that 
they  are  as  honest  in  the  Church  of  England  now  as  I 
was  once,  and  that  our  separation  was  my  own  act  in 
abandoning  as  untenable  the  Anglican  Church  and  its 
rule  of  faith,  Scripture  and  antiquity,  which  you  and 
they  hold  still,  and  in  submitting  to  the  voice  of  the 
Catholic  and  Roman  Church  at  this  hour,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  sole  authoritative  interpreter  of 
Scripture  and  of  antiquity.  This  principle  no  friend 
known  to  me  in  the  Church  of  England  has  ever  ac 
cepted.  In  all  these  years,  both  in  England  and  in 
foreign  countries,  and  on  occasions  both  private  and 
public,  and  with  persons  of  every  condition,  I  have 
borne  this  witness  for  you  and  for  others. 

I  felt  no  little  indignation  at  what  seemed  to  me 
the  insincerity  of  my  correspondent,  but  on  reflection 
I  felt  that  silence  was  the  best  answer. 

I  will  now  turn  to  your  pamphlet,  and  to  the 
subject  of  this  Letter. 
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You  speak  at  the  outset  of  '  the  jubilee  of  tri 
umph  among  half  believers'  on  the  occasion  of  the 
late  Judgment  of  the  Crown  in  Council ;  and  you  add, 
'  A  class  of  believers  joined  in  the  triumph.  And 
while  I  know  that  a  very  earnest  body  of  Roman 
Catholics  rejoice  in  all  the  workings  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  Church  of  England  (whatever  they 
think  of  her),  and  are  saddened  in  what  weakens  her 
who  is,  in  God's  hands,  the  great  bulwark  against 
infidelity  in  this  land,  others  seemed  to  be  in  an  ecstasy 
of  triumph  at  this  victory  of  Satan.'  *  Now,  I  will 
not  ask  where  you  intended  to  class  me.  But  as  an 
anonymous  critic  of  a  pamphlet  lately  published  by 
me  accused  me  of  rejoicing  in  your  troubles,  and 
another  more  recently — with  a  want  of  candour 
visible  in  every  line  of  the  attack — accused  me  of 
being  '  merry'  over  these  miseries  of  the  Church  of 
England,  I  think  the  time  is  made  for  me  to  declare 
how  I  regard  the  Church  of  England,  and  events  like 
these ;  and  I  know  no  one  to  whom  I  would  rather 
address  what  I  have  to  say  than  to  yourself. 

I  will,  then,  say  at  once : 

1.  That  I  rejoice  with  all  my  heart  in  all  the  workings 

of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church  of  England. 

2.  That  I  lament  whensoever  what  remains  of  truth 

in  it  gives  way  before  unbelief. 

3.  That  I  rejoice  whensoever  what  is  imperfect  in  it 

is  unfolded  into  a  more  perfect  truth. 

*  Legal  Force  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Privy  Council,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.,  pp.  3,  4. 


4.  But  that  I  cannot  regard  the  Church  of  England 
as  '  the  great  bulwark  against  infidelity  in  this  land,' 
for  reasons  which  I  will  give  in  their  place. 

1.  First,  then,  I  will  say  what  I  believe  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  why  I  rejoice  in  every  working  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  it.  And  I  do  this  the  more  gladly 
because  I  have  been  sometimes  grieved  at  hearing,  and 
once  at  even  seeing  in  a  handwriting  which  I  reverence 
with  affection,  the  statement  that  Catholics — or  at  least 
the  worst  of  Catholics  called  Converts,  deny  the 
validity  of  Anglican  Baptism,  regard  our  own  past 
spiritual  life  as  a  mockery,  look  upon  our  departed 
parents  as  heathen,  and  deny  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  those  who  are  out  of  the  Church.  I 
do  not  believe  that  those  who  say  such  things  have 
ever  read  the  Condemned  Propositions,  or  are  aware 
that  a  Catholic  who  so  spoke  would  come  under  the 
weight  of  at  least  two  Pontifical  censures,  and  the 
decrees  of  at  least  two  General  Councils. 

I  need  not,  however,  do  more  than  remind  you  that, 
according  to  the  faith  and  theology  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  co-exten 
sive  with  the  whole  human  race.* 

Believing,  then,  in  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
even  among  the  nations  of  the  world  who  have 
neither  the  revelation  of  the  Faith  nor  the  Sacraments, 


*  Suarez,  De  Divina  Gratia,  Pars  Secunda,  lib.  iv.  c.  viii.  xi. 
xii.  Ripalda,  De  Ente  Supernatural!,  lib.  i.  disp.  xx.  s.  xiL  and 
s.  xxii.  Viva  Cursus  Theol.,  pars  iii.  disp.  i.  quaest.  v.  iii. 
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how  much  more  must  we  believe  His  presence  and  grace 
in  those  who  are  regenerate  by  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghost?  It  would  be  impertinent  for  me  to  say  to  you 
— whose  name  first  became  celebrated  for  a  tract  on 
Baptism,  which,  notwithstanding  certain  imperfections 
inseparable  from  a  work  written  when  and  where  you 
wrote  it,  is  in  substance  deep,  true,  and  elevating — that 
Baptism,  if  rightly  administered  with  the  due  form 
and  matter,  is  always  valid  by  whatsoever  hand  it  may 
be  given.* 

Let  me,  then,  say  at  once 

1.  That  in  denying  the   Church  of  England  to  be 
the  Catholic  Church,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  in  any  divine 
and  true  sense  a  church  at  all,  and  in  denying  the 
validity  of  its  absolutions  and  its  orders,  no  Catholic 
ever  denies  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  or  the 
operations  of  grace  in  it. 

2,  That  in  affirming  the  workings  of  grace  in  the 
Church  of  England  no  Catholic  ever  thereby  affirms 
that  it  possesses  the  character  of  a  Church. 

They  who  most  inflexibly  deny  to  it  the  character 
of  a  Church  affirm  most  explicitly  the  presence  and 

*  Concil.  Florent.  Decretum  Eugenii  iv.  Mansi  Concil.  torn, 
xviii.  547.  '  In  causa  autem  necessitates  non  solum  sacerdos  vel 
diaconus  sed  etiam  laicus  vel  mulier,  imnio  etiam  paganus  et  haereti- 
cus  baptizare  potest,  dummodo  formam  servet  Ecclesiae,  et  facere 
intendat  quod  facit  Ecclesia.'  The  Council  of  Trent  repeats 
this  under  anathema,  Sess.  vii.  can.  iv.  :  'Si  quis  dixerit  Bap- 
tismum  qui  etiam  datur  ab  haereticis  in  Nomine  Patris,  et  Filii, 
et  Spiritus  Sancti,  cum  intentione  faciendi  quod  facit  Ecclesia, 
non  esse  verum  Baptisraum,  anathema  sit.'  See  also  Bellarm.' 
Controversiae,  Do  Baptismo,  lib.  i.  c.  vii. 
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the  operations  of  grace  among  its  people,  and  that  for 
the  following  reasons : 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  baptized 
people  is  no  longer  in  the  state  of  nature,  but  is 
admitted  to  a  state  of  supernatural  grace.  And  though 
I  believe  the  number  of  those  who  have  never  been 
baptized  to  be  very  great  in  England,  and  to  be  in 
creasing  every  year,  nevertheless  I  believe  the  English 
people,  as  a  mass,  to  be  a  baptized  people.  I  say  the 
number  of  the  unbaptized  is  great,  because  there  are 
many  causes  which  contribute  to  produce  this  result. 
First,  the  imperfect,  and  therefore  invalid,  administra 
tion  of  baptism  through  the  carelessness  of  the  adminis 
trators.  You,  perhaps,  think  that  this  is  exaggerated, 
through  an  erroneous  belief  of  Catholics  as  to  the 
extent  of  such  carelessness  among  the  Protestant 
ministers,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
is  however  undeniable,  as  I  know  from  the  evidence  of 
eye-witnesses,  that  such  carelessness  has,  in  times  past, 
been  great  and  frequent.  This  I  consider  the  least, 
but  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  many  have 
never  been  baptized.  Add  to  this,  negligence  caused 
by  the  formal  disbelief  of  baptismal  regeneration  in  a 
large  number  of  Protestant  ministers.  There  are, 
however,  two  other  reasons  far  more  direct.  The  one 
is  the  studied  rejection,  as  a  point  of  religious  profes 
sion,  of  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  Many  there 
fore  grow  up  without  baptism  who  in  adult  life,  for 
various  causes,  never  seek  it.  The  other,  the  sinful 
unbelief  and  neglect  of  parents  in  every  class  of  the 
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English  people,  who  often  leave  whole  families  of 
children  to  grow  up  without  baptism.  Of  the  fact 
that  many  have  never  been  baptized,  I,  or  any 
Catholic  priest  actively  employed  in  England,  can 
bear  witness.  There  are  few  among  us  who  have 
not  had  to  baptize  grown  people  of  every  condition, 
poor  and  rich ;  and,  of  children,  often  whole  families 
together.  There  has  indeed  been,  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  a  revival  of  care  in  the  administration  of 
baptism  on  the  part  of  the  Anglican  ministers,  and  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  parents  in  bringing  their 
children  to  be  baptized;  but  this  reaction  is  by  no 
means  proportionate  to  the  neglect,  which  on  the 
other  side  has  been  extending.  My  fear  is  that, 
after  all,  the  number  of  persons  unbaptized  in  England 
is  greater  at  this  moment  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Still  the  English  people  as  a  body  are  baptized, 
and  therefore  elevated  to  the  order  of  supernatural 
grace.  Every  infant,  and  also  every  adult  baptized, 
having  the  necessary  dispositions,  is  thereby  placed 
in  a  state  of  justification ;  and,  if  they  die  without 
committing  any  mortal  sin,  would  certainly  be  saved. 
They  are  also,  in  the  sight  of  the  Church,  Catholics. 
S.  Augustine  says,  '  Ecclesia  etiam  inter  eos  qui 
foris  sunt  per  baptismum  generat  suos.'  A  mortal 
sin  of  any  kind,  including  prava  voluntatis  electio, 
the  perverse  election  of  the  will,  by  which  in  riper 
years  such  persons  chose  for  themselves,  notwith 
standing  sufficient  light,  heresy  instead  of  the  true 
faith,  and  schism  instead  of  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
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would  indeed  deprive  them  of  their  state  of  grace. 
But  before  such  act  of  self-privation  all  such  people 
are  regarded  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  in  the  way 
of  eternal  life.  With  perfect  confidence  of  faith,  we 
extend  the  shelter  of  this  truth  over  the  millions 
of  infants  and  young  children  who  every  year  pass 
to  their  Heavenly  Father.  We  extend  it  also  in 
hope  to  many  more  who  grow  up  in  their  baptis 
mal  grace.  Catholic  missionaries  in  this  country  have 
often  assured  me  of  a  fact,  attested  also  by  my  own 
experience,  that  they  have  received  into  the  Church 
persons  grown  to  adult  life,  in  whom  their  baptismal 
grace  was  still  preserved.  Now  how  can  we  then  be 
supposed  to  regard  such  persons  as  no  better  than 
heathens  ?  To  ascribe  the  good  lives  of  such  persons 
to  the  power  of  nature  would  be  Pelagianism.  To 
deny  their  goodness  would  be  Jansenism.  And,  with 
such  a  consciousness,  how  could  any  one  regard  his  past 
spiritual  life  in  the  Church  of  England  as  a  mockery  ? 
I  have  no  deeper  conviction  than  that  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  with  me  from  my  earliest  con 
sciousness.  Though  at  the  time,  perhaps,  I  knew  it 
not  as  I  know  it  now,  yet  I  can  clearly  perceive  the 
order  and  chain  of  grace  by  which  God  mercifully 
led  me  onward  from  childhood  to  the  age  of  twenty 
years.  From  that  time  the  interior  workings  of  His 
light  and  grace,  which  continued  through  all  my  life, 
till  the  hour  in  which  that  light  and  grace  had  its 
perfect  work,  to  which  all  its  operations  had  been 
converging,  in  submission  to  the  fulness  of  truth,  and 
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of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  of  God,  is  a  reality  as 
profoundly  certain,  intimate,  and  sensible  to  me  now 
as  that  I  live.  Never  have  I  by  the  lightest  word 
breathed  a  doubt  of  this  fact  in  the  Divine  order  of 
grace.  Never  have  I  allowed  any  one  who  has  come 
to  me  for  guidance  or  instruction  to  harbour  a  doubt 
of  the  past  workings  of  grace  in  them.  It  would  be 
not  only  a  sin  of  ingratitude,  but  a  sin  against  truth. 
The  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  individual  souls 
is,  as  I  have  said,  as  old  as  the  fall  of  man,  and  as  wide 
as  the  human  race.  It  is  not  we  who  ever  breathe  or 
harbour  a  doubt  of  this.  It  is  rather  they  who  accuse 
us  of  it.  Because,  to  believe  such  an  error  possible 
in  others,  shows  how  little  consciousness  there  must 
be  of  the  true  doctrine  of  grace  in  themselves.  And 
such,  I  am  forced  to  add,  is  my  belief,  because  I  know 
by  experience  how  inadequately  I  understood  the 
doctrine  of  grace  until  I  learned  it  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  And  I  trace  the  same  inadequate  conception 
of  the  workings  of  grace  in  almost  every  Anglican 
writer  I  know,  not  excepting  even  those  who  are 
nearest  to  the  truth. 

But,  further,  our  theologians  teach,  not  only  that 
the  state  of  baptismal  innocence  exists,  and  may  be 
preserved  out  of  the  Church,  but  that  they  who  in 
good  faith  are  out  of  it,  if  they  shall  correspond  with 
the  grace  they  have  already  received,  will  receive  an 
increase  or  augmentation  of  grace.*  I  do  not  for  a 

*  Suarez,  De  Div.  Gratia,  lib.  iv.  c.  xi.  Ripalda,  De  Ente 
Supernatural!,  lib.  i.  disp.  xx.  sect.  xii.  et  seq.  S.  Alphonsi 
Theol.  Moral,  lib.  i.  tract,  i.  5,  6. 
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moment  doubt  that  there  are  to  be  found  among  the 
English  people  individuals  who  practise  in  a  high 
degree  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  and  in  no  small  de 
gree,  though  with  the  limits  and  blemishes  inseparable 
from  their  state,  the  three  theological  virtues  of  Faith,* 
Hope,  and  Charity,  infused  into  them  in  their  bap 
tism.  I  do  not  think,  my  dear  friend,  in  all  that  I 
have  said  or  written  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  that 
you  can  find  a  word  implying  so  much  as  a  doubt 
of  these  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  all 
the  baptized  who  are  separated  from  the  Catholic 
Church. 

I  will  go  further  still.  The  doctrine,  '  extra  ecdesiam 
nulla  salusj  is  to  be  interpreted  both  by  dogmatic 
and  by  moral  theology.  As  a  dogma,  Theologians 
teach  that  many  belong  to  the  Church  who  are  out 
of  its  visible  unity ;  f  as  a  moral  truth,  that  to  be  out 
of  the  Church  is  no  personal  sin,  except  to  those  who 
sin  in  being  out  of  it.  That  is,  they  will  be  lost,  not 
because  they  are  geographically  out  of  it,  but  because 
they  are  culpably  out  of  it.  And  they  who  are 
culpably  out  of  it  are  those  who  know — or  might,  and 

*  De  Lugo,  De  Virtute  divinae  Fidei,  disp.  xvii.  sect.  iv.  v. 
Viva,  Cursus  Theol.  p.  iv.  disp.  iv.  qusest.  iii.  7. 

|  See  Perrone  Prselect.  Theolog.  pars  i.  c.  ii.  1,  2  : 
'Omnes  et  soli  justi  pertinent  ad  Ecclesise  animam.' 
'Ad  Christi  EcclesiaD  corpus  spectant  fideles  omnes  tarn  justi 

quam   peccatores.' 

S.  Augustine  expresses  these  two  propositions  in  six 
words,  'Multae  oves  foris,  multi  lupi  intus.'  S.  Aug.  torn.  iii. 
pars  ii.  p.  600. 
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therefore  ought  to,  know — that  it  is  their  duty  to  sub- 
rait  to  it.  The  Church  teaches  that  men  may  be  incul- 
pably  out  of  its  pale.  Now  they  are  inculpably  out  of 
it  who  are  and  have  always  been  either  physically  or 
morally  unable  to  see  their  obligation  to  submit  to  it. 
And  they  only  are  culpably  out  of  it  who  are  both  physi 
cally  and  morally  able  to  know  that  it  is  God's  will  they 
should  submit  to  the  Church ;  and  either  knowing  it  will 
not  obey  that  knowledge,  or,  not  knowing  it,  are  cul 
pable  for  that  ignorance.  I  will  say  then  at  once,  that 
we  apply  this  benign  law  of  our  Divine  Master  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  English  people.  First,  it  is 
applicable  in  the  letter  to  the  whole  multitude  of  those 
baptized  persons  who  are  under  the  age  of  reason. 
Secondly,  to  all  who  are  in  good  faith,  of  whatsoever 
age  they  be :  such  as  a  great  many  of  the  poor  and 
unlettered,  to  whom  it  is  often  physically,  and  very 
often  morally,  impossible  to  judge  which  is  the 
true  revelation  or  Church  of  God.  I  say  physically, 
because  in  these  three  hundred  years  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  so  swept  off  the  face  of  England 
that  nine  or  ten  generations  of  men  have  lived  and 
died  without  the  faith  being  so  much  as  proposed 
to  them,  or  the  Church  ever  visible  to  them ;  and  I 
say  morally,  because  the  great  majority  of  the  poor, 
from  lifelong  prejudice,  are  often  incapable  of  judging 
in  questions  so  removed  from  the  primary  truths 
of  conscience  and  Christianity.  Of  such  simple  per 
sons  it  may  be  said  that,  infantibus  cequiparantur, 
they  are  to  be  classed  morally  with  infants.  Again, 
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to  these  may  be  added  the  unlearned  hi  all  classes, 
among  whom  many  have  no  contact  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  with  Catholic  books.  Under  this  head  will 
come  a  great  number  of  wives  and  daughters,  whose 
freedom  of  religious  enquiry  and  religious  thought 
is  unjustly  limited  or  suspended  by  the  authority  of 
parents  and  husbands.  Add,  lastly,  the  large  class 
who  have  been  studiously  brought  up,  with  all  the 
dominant  authority  of  the  English  tradition  of  three 
hundred  years,  to  believe  sincerely,  and  without  a 
doubt,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  corrupt,  has  changed 
the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and  that  the  author  of  the 
Reformation  is  the  Spirit  of  holiness  and  truth.  It 
may  seem  incredible  to  some  that  such  an  illusion 
exists.  But  it  is  credible  to  me,  because  for  nearly 
forty  years  of  my  life  I  was  fully  possessed  by  this 
erroneous  belief.  To  all  such  persons  it  is  morally 
difficult  in  no  small  degree  to  discover  the  false 
hood  of  this  illusion.  All  the  better  parts  of  their 
nature  are  engaged  in  its  support:  dutifulness,  self- 
mistrust,  submission,  respect  for  others  older,  better, 
more  learned  than  themselves,  all  combine  to  form  a 
false  conscience  of  the  duty  to  refuse  to  hear  anything 
against  '  the  religion  of  their  fathers,'  '  the  Church 
of  their  baptism,'  or  to  read  anything  which  could 
unsettle  them.  Such  people  are  told  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  extinguish  a  doubt  against  the  Church  of 
England,  as  they  would  extinguish  a  temptation 
against  their  virtue.  A  conscience  so  subdued  and 
held  in  subjection  exercises  true  virtues  upon  a  false 
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object,  and  renders  to  a  human  authority  the  sub 
missive  trust  which  is  due  only  to  the  Divine  voice  of 
the  Church  of  God. 

One  last  point  I  will  add.  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  England  were  not  all  guilty  of  the  first  acts  of 
heresy  and  schism  by  which  they  were  separated  from 
the  Catholic  unity  and  faith.  They  were  robbed  of  it. 
In  many  places  they  rose  in  arms  for  it.  The  chil 
dren,  the  poor,  the  unlearned  at  that  time,  were 
certainly  innocent :  much  more  the  next  generation. 
They  were  born  into  a  state  of  privation.  They  knew 
no  better.  No  choice  was  before  them.  They  made 
no  perverse  act  of  the  will  in  remaining  where  they 
were  born.  Every  successive  generation  was  still  less 
culpable,  in  proportion  as  they  were  born  into  a  greater 
privation,  and  under  the  dominion  of  a  tradition  of 
error  already  grown  strong.  For  three  centuries  they 
have  been  born  further  and  further  out  of  the  truth, 
and  their  culpability  is  perpetually  diminishing;  and 
as  they  were  passively  borne  onward  in  the  course  of 
the  English  separation,  the  moral  responsibility  for 
the  past  is  proportionately  less. 

The  Divine  law  is  peremptory — 'to  him  who  knoweth 
to  do  good,  and  doth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.'*  Every 
Divine  truth  as  it  shines  in  upon  us  lays  its  obliga 
tion  on  our  conscience  to  believe  and  to  obey  it. 
When  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Church  manifests 
itself  to  our  intellect,  it  lays  its  jurisdiction  upon  our 
conscience  to  submit  to  it.  To  refuse  is  an  act  of 

*  S.  James  iv.  17,  2. 
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infidelity,  and  the  least  act  of  infidelity  in  its  mea 
sure  expels  faith ;  one  mortal  act  of  it  will  expel  the 
habit  of  faith  altogether.*  Every  such  act  of  infidelity 
grieves  the  Holy  Ghost  by  a  direct  opposition  to  His 
Divine  voice  speaking  through  the  Church ;  the  habit 
of  such  opposition  is  one  of  the  six  sins  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  defined  as  '  impugning  the  known  truth.' 
All  that  I  have  said  above  in  no  way  modifies  the 
absolute  and  vital  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  only  way  of  salvation  to  those 
who  know  it,  by  the  revelation  of  God,  to  be  such. 
But  I  must  not  attempt  now  to  treat  of  this  point. 

Nevertheless  for  the  reasons  above  given  we  make 
the  largest  allowance  for  all  who  are  in  invincible 
ignorance ;  always  supposing  that  there  is  a  prepara 
tion  of  heart  to  embrace  the  truth  when  they  see  it,  at 
any  cost,  a  desire  to  know  it,  and  a  faithful  use  of  the 
means  of  knowing  it,  such  as  study,  docility,  prayer, 
and  the  like.  But  I  do  not  now  enter  into  the  case 
of  the  educated  or  the  learned,  or  of  those  who  have 
liberty  of  mind  and  means  of  enquiry.  I  cannot 
class  them  under  the  above  enumeration  of  those  who 
are  inculpably  out  of  the  truth.  I  leave  them,  there 
fore,  to  the  only  Judge  of  all  men. 

Lastly,  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  estimate  how  far 
all  I  have  said  is  being  modified  by  the  liberation  and 
expansion  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  certain  that  the  restora 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy,  with  the  universal 

*  De  Lugo.  De  Virtute  Fidei  Divinse  disp.  xvii.  sect.  iv.  53  et  seq. 
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tumult  which  published  it  to  the  whole  world,  still 
more  by  its  steady,  widespread,  and  penetrating  action 
throughout  England,  is  taking  away  every  year  the 
plea  of  invincible  ignorance. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  to  those  who,  being  in  in 
vincible  ignorance,  faithfully  co-operate  with  the  grace 
they  have  received,  an  augmentation  of  grace  is  given ; 
and  this  at  once  places  the  English  people,  so  far  as 
they  come  within  the  limits  of  these  conditions,  in  a 
state  of  supernatural  grace,  even  though  they  be  out  of 
the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  I  do  not  now  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  state  of  those  who  fall  from 
baptismal  grace  by  mortal  sin,  or  of  the  great  difficulty 
and  uncertainty  of  their  restoration.  This  would  lead 
me  too  far;  and  it  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Letter. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  for  a  moment, 
that  this  applies  to  the  whole  English  people,  of  all 
forms  of  Christianity,  or,  as  it  is  called,  of  all  de 
nominations.  What  I  have  said  does  not  recognise 
the  grace  of  the  Church  of  England  as  such.  The 
working  of  grace  in  the  Church  of  England  is  a  truth 
we  joyfully  hold  and  always  teach.  But  we  as  joyfully 
recognise  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among 
Dissenters  of  every  kind.  Indeed,  I  must  say  that 
I  am  far  more  able  to  assure  myself  of  the  invin 
cible  ignorance  of  Dissenters  as  a  mass  than  of 
Anglicans  as  a  mass.  They  are  far  more  deprived 
of  what  survived  of  Catholic  truth ;  far  more  distant 
from  the  idea  of  a  Church  ;  far  more  traditionally 
opposed  to  it  by  the  prejudice  of  education ;  I  must 
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add,  for  the  most  part,  far  more  simple  in  their  belief 
in  the  person  and  passion  of  our  Divine  Lord.  Their 
piety  is  more  like  the  personal  service  of  disciples  to  a 
personal  Master  than  the  Anglican  piety,  which  has 
always  been  more  dim  and  distant  from  this  central 
light  of  souls.  Witness  Jeremy  Taylor's  works,  much 
as  I  have  loved  them,  compared  with  Baxter's,  or  even 
those  of  Andrews  compared  with  Lejghton's,  who  was 
formed  by  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

I  do  not  here  forget  all  you  have  done  to  provide 
ascetical  and  devotional  books  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  England,  both  by  your  own  writings,  and, 
may  I  not  say  it,  from  your  neighbour's  vineyard? 

With  truth,  then,  I  can  say  that  I  rejoice  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  whether  in  the  Anglican  or  other  Protestant 
bodies;  not  that  those  communions  are  thereby  in 
vested  with  any  supernatural  character,  but  because 
more  souls,  I  trust,  are  saved.  If  I  have  a  greater  joy 
over  these  workings  of  grace  in  the  Church  of  England, 
it  is  only  because  more  that  are  dear  to  me  are  in .  it, 
for  whom  every  day  I  never  fail  to  pray.  These  graces 
to  individuals  were  given  before  the  Church  was 
founded,  and  are  given  still  out  of  its  unity.  They 
are  no  more  tokens  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  or 
a  sacramental  power  in  the  Church  of  England,  than 
in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  or  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion  ; 
they  prove  only  the  manifold  grace  of  God,  which, 
after  all  the  sins  of  men,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
ruins  they  have  made,  still  works  in  the  souls  for  whom 
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Christ  died.  Such,  then,  is  our  estimate  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  regard  to  the  grace  that  works  not  by 
it,  nor  through  it,  but  in  it  and  among  those  who, 
without  faults  of  their  OAvn,  are  detained  by  it  from 
the  true  Church  of  their  baptism. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a  possible 
misuse  of  what  I  have  said.  Let  no  one  imagine  that 
he  may  still  continue  in  the  Church  of  England  be 
cause  God  has  hitherto  mercifully  bestowed  His  grace 
upon  him.  As  I  have  shown,  this  is  no  evidence  that 
salvation  is  to  be  had  by  the  Church  of  England.  It 
is  an  axiom  that  to  those  who  do  all  they  can  God 
never  refuses  His  grace.  He  bestows  it  that  He  may 
lead  them  on  from  grace  to  grace,  and  from  truth  to 
truth,  until  they  enter  the  full  and  perfect  light  of 
faith  in  His  only  true  Fold.  The  grace  they  have 
received,  therefore,  was  given,  not  to  detain  them  in 
the  Church  of  England,  but  to  call  them  out  of  it. 
The  grace  of  their  past  life  lays  on  them  the  obliga 
tion  of  seeking  and  submitting  to  the  perfect  Truth. 
God  would  '  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come'to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.'*  But  His  Church  is  an 
eminent  doctrine,  and  member  of  that  truth ;  and  all 
grace  given  out  of  the  Church  is  given  in  order  to 
bring  men  into  the  Church,  wheresoever  the  Church  is 
present  to  them.  If  they  refuse  to  submit  to  the  Church 
they  resist  the  Divine  intention  of  the  graces  they  have 
hitherto  received,  and  are  thereby  in  grave  danger  of 
losing  them,  as  we  see  too  often  in  men  who  once 
*  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 
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were  on  the  threshold  of  the  Church,  and  now  are 
in  rationalism,  or  in  states  of  which  I  desire  to  say 
no  more. 

2.  Let  me  next  speak  of  the  truths  which  the 
Church  of  England  still  retains.  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  its  present  trials ;  and  the  anonymous  writer  who 
describes  me  as  being  'positively  merry'  over  its 
disasters  little  knows  me.  If  T  am  to  speak  plainly, 
he  seems  to  me  to  be  guilty  of  one  of  the  greatest 
offences — a  rash  accusation  against  one  whom  he 
evidently  does  not  know.  I  will  further  say  that  I 
lament  with  all  my  heart  whensoever  what  remains  of 
truth  in  the  Anglican  system  gives  way  before  un 
belief. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  regard  the  Church  of  England  as 
a  teacher  of  truth,  for  that  would  imply  that  it  teaches 
the  truth  in  all  its  circumference,  and  in  all  its  divine 
certainty.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  the  Church  of 
England  does  not,  and,  as  I  will  show  presently,  has 
destroyed  in  itself  the  power  of  doing.  I  am  willing 
to  call  it  a  teacher  of  truths,  because  many  fragment' 
ary  truths,  shattered,  disjointed  from  the  perfect  unity 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  still  survive  the  Reforma 
tion,  and,  with  much  variation  and  in  the  midst  of 
much  contradiction,  are  still  taught  in  it.  I  have  been 
wont  always  to  say,  and  to  say  with  joy,  that  the 
Reformation,  which  has  done  its  work  with  such  a 
terrible  completeness  in  Germany,  was  arrested  in 
England ;  that  here  much  of  the  Christian  belief  and 
Christian  order  has  survived.  Until  lately  I  have  been 
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which  missionaries  may  take  for  granted  in  England : 
first,  the  existence  of  a  supernatural  world ;  secondly, 
the  revelation  of  Christianity;  and  thirdly,  the  in 
spiration  of  Scripture.  The  Church  of  England  has 
also  preserved  other  doctrines  with  more  or  less  of 
exactness,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  incarnation,  baptism,  and  the  like.  I  will  not  now 
enter  into  the  question  as  to  what  other  doctrines  are 
retained  by  it,  because  a  few  more  or  a  few  less  would 
make  little  difference  in  the  final  estimate  a  Catholic 
must  make  of  it.  A  teacher  of  Christian  truths  I 
gladly  admit  it  to  be.  A  teacher  of  Christian  truth — 
no,  because  it  rejects  much  of  that  truth,  and  also  the 
divine  principle  of  its  perpetuity  in  the  world.  Never 
theless,  I  rejoice  in  every  fragment  of  doctrine  which 
remains  in  it;  and  I  should  lament  the  enfeebling  or 
diminution  of  any  particle  of  that  truth.  I  have  ever 
regarded  with  regret  the  so-called  Low-Church  and 
Latitudinarian  schools  in  the  Anglican  Church,  because 
I  believe  their  action  and  effect  is  to  diminish  what 
remains  of  truth  in  it.  I  have  always  regarded  with 
joy,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  regard  with  sympathy, 
notwithstanding  much  which  I  cannot  either  like  or 
respect,  the  labours  of  the  High- Church  or  Anglo- 
Catholic  party,  because  I  believe  that  their  action  and 
effect  are  'to  strengthen  the  things  which  remain, 
which  were  ready  to  die.'  For  myself,  I  am  conscious 
how  little  I  have  ever  done  in  my  life ;  but  as  it  is 
now  drawing  towards  its  end,  I  have  at  least  this 
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consolation,  that  I  cannot  remember  at  any  time,  by 
word,  or  act,  to  have  undermined  a  revealed  truth ; 
but  that,  according  to  my  power,  little  enough  as  I 
know,  I  have  endeavoured  to  build  up  what  truth  I 
knew,  truth  upon  truth,  if  only  as  one  grain  of  sand 
upon  another,  and  to  bind  it  together  by  the  only  bond 
and  principle  of  cohesion  which  holds  in  unity  the 
perfect  revelation  of  God.  A  very  dear  friend,  whose 
friendship  has  been  to  me  one  of  the  most  instructive, 
and  the  loss  of  which  was  to  me  one  of  the  hardest  sacri 
fices  I  had  to  make,  has  often  objected  to  me,  with  the 
subtlety  which  marks  his  mind,  that  my  act  in  leaving 
the  Church  of  England  has  helped  forward  the  un 
belief  which  is  now  invading  it.  No  doubt  he  meant 
to  say  that  the  tendency  of  such  an  act  helped  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  others  in  the  Church  of  England  as 
a  teacher  of  truth.  This  objection  was  like  his  mind, 
ingenious  and  refined.  But  a  moment's  thought  un 
ravelled  it,  and  I  answered  it  much  in  these  words : 

I  do  not  believe  that  by  submitting  to  the  Catholic 
Church  any  one  can  weaken  the  witness  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  the  truth  which  it  retains.  So  far  as 
it  holds  the  truth,  it  is  in  conformity  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  submitting  to  the  Catholic  Church,  I 
all  the  more  strongly  give  testimony  to  the  same 
truths  which  the  Church  of  England  still  retains.  If 
I  give  testimony  against  the  Church  of  England,  it 
is  in  those  points  in  which,  being  at  variance  with  the 
truth,  the  Church  of  England  is  itself  undermining 
the  faith  of  Christianity. 
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It  was  for  this  reason  I  always  lamented  the  legal 
ising  of  the  sacramentarian  errors  of  the  Low-Church 
party  by  the  Gorham  Judgment ;  and  that  I  lament 
now  the  legalising  of  the  heresies  of  the  Essays  and 
Reviews,  and  the  spreading  unbelief  of  Dr.  Colenso. 
I  believe  that  anything  which  undermines  the  Chris 
tianity  of  England  is  drawing  it  further  and  further 
from  us.  In  proportion  as  men  believe  more  of  Chris 
tianity,  they  are  nearer  to  the  perfect  truth.  The  mis 
sion  of  the  Church  in  the  world  is  to  fill  up  the  truth. 
Our  Divine  Lord  said,  '  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfil ; '  and  St.  Paul  did  not  overthrow  the  altar  of 
the  Unknown  God,  but  gave  to  it  an  object  of  Divire 
worship  and  a  true  adoration.  For  this  cause  I  regard 
the  present  downward  course  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  and  the  Christianity  of  England  with  great 
sorrow  and  fear.  And  I  am  all  the  more  alarmed 
because  of  those  who  are  involved  in  it  so  many  not 
only  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  but  treat  us  who 
give  warning  of  the  danger  as  enemies  and  accusers. 

One  of  my  critics  has  imagined,  that  I  propose  to 
myself  and  others  the  alternative  of  Catholicism  or 
Atheism.  I  have  never  attempted  to  bring  any  one 
to  the  perfect  truth  by  destroying  or  by  threatening 
the  imperfect  faith  they  might  still  possess.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  alternative  before  us  is  Catholicism 
or  Atheism.  There  are  lights  of  the  natural  order, 
divine  witnesses  of  Himself  inscribed  by  the  Creator 
on  His  works,  characters  engraven  upon  the  conscience, 
and  testimonies  of  mankind  in  all  the  ages  of  the 
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world,  which  prove  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
God,  the  moral  nature  and  responsibility  of  man 
anterior  to  Catholicism,  and  independently  of  revela 
tion.  If  a  man,  through  any  intellectual  or  moral 
aberration,  should  reject  Christianity,  that  is  Catho 
licism,  the  belief  of  God  and  of  His  perfections  stands 
immutably  upon  the  foundations  of  nature.  Catho 
licism,  or  Deism,  is  indeed  the  only  ultimately  logical 
and  consistent  alternative,  though,  happily,  few  men 
in  rejecting  Catholicism  are  logically  consistent 
enough  to  reject  Christianity.  Atheism  is  an  aberra 
tion  which  implies  not  only  an  intellectual  blindness, 
but  a  moral  insensibility.  The  theism  of  the  world 
has  its  foundation  on  the  face  of  the  natural  world, 
and  on  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  the  human  race. 
The  old  Paganism  and  modern  Pantheism  are  reverent, 
filial,  and  elevating  compared  with  the  Atheism  of 
Comte  and  of  our  modern  Secularists.  It  would  be 
both  intellectually  and  morally  impossible  to  propose  to 
any  one  the  alternative  of  Catholicism  or  Atheism. 
Not  only  then  do  I  lament  to  see  any  truth  in  the 
Church  of  England  give  way  before  unbelief,  but  I 
should  regard  with  sorrow  and  impatience  any  attempt 
to  promote  the  belief  of  the  whole  revelation  of  Christi 
anity  by  a  mode  of  logic  which  undermines  even  the 
truths  of  the  natural  order.  The  Holy  See  has  autho 
ritatively  declared  that  the  existence  of  God  may 
be  proved  by  reason  and  the  light  of  nature,*  and 

*  '  Ratiocinatio  Dei  existentiam,  anirnae  spiritualitatem,  hominis 
libertatem,  cum  certitudine  probare  potest.'     Theses  a  SS.  D.  N. 
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Alexander  VIII.  declared  that  men  who  do  not  know 
of  the  existence  of  God  are  without  excuse.*  Atheism 
is  not  the  condition  of  man  without  revelation.  As 
Viva  truly  says  in  his  comment  on  this  declaration, 
Atheists  are  anomalies  and  exceptions  in  the  intel 
lectual  tradition  of  mankind. 

Nay,  I  will  go  further.  I  can  conceive  a  person  to 
reject  Catholicism  without  logically  rejecting  Christi 
anity.  He  would  indeed  reject  the  Divine  certainty 
which  guarantees  and  proposes  to  us  the  whole  revela 
tion  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  But  as  Catholic  theolo 
gians  teach,  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church  does 
not  of  necessity  enter  into  the  essence  of  an  act  of 
faith,  f  It  is,  indeed,  the  Divine  provision  for  the 
perfection  and  perpetuity  of  the  faith,  and  in  hac  pro- 
videntia,  the  ordinary  means  whereby  men  are  illu 
minated  in  the  revelation  of  God ;  but  the  known  and 
historical  evidence  of  Christianity  is  enough  to  con 
vince  any  prudent  man  that  Christianity  is  a  Divine 
revelation.  It  is  quite  true  that  by  this  process  he 
cannot  attain  an  explicit  faith  in  all  the  doctrines  of 
revelation,  and  that  in  rejecting  Catholicism  he  reduces 
himself  to  human  and  historical  evidence  as  the  maxi 
mum  of  extrinsic  certainty  for  his  religion,  and  that 

Pio  IX.  approbates,  11  Junii  1855.  Denzinger's  Enchiridion,  p. 
448.  Ed.  1856. 

*  Viva,  Propos.  damnatse,  p.  372.  Ripalda  de  ente  Supernatu- 
rali,  disp.  xx.  s.  12,  59. 

f  De  Lugo,  De  Virtute  divinae  Fidei,  disp.  i.  sect.  xii.  250- 
53.  Viva,  Cursus.  Theol.  p.  iv.  disp.  i.  qusest.  iv.  art.  iii.  Ripalda, 
De  Ente  Supern.  disp.  xx.  sect.  xxii.  117. 
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this  almost  inevitably  resolves  itself  in  the  long  run 
into  rationalism.  It  is  an  inclined  plane  on  which,  if 
individuals  may  stand,  generations  cannot.  Never 
theless,  though  the  alternative  in  the  last  analysis  of 
speculation  be  Catholicism  or  Deism,  the  practical 
alternative  may  be  Catholicism  and  fragmentary 
Christianity. 

I  have  said  this  to  show  how  far  I  am  from  sym 
pathising  with  those,  if  any  there  be,  and  I  can  truly 
say  I  know  none  such,  who  regard  the  giving  way  of 
any  lingering  truth  in  the  Church  of  England  under 
the  action  of  unbelief  with  any  feeling  but  that  of 
sorrow.  The  Psalmist  lamented  over  the  dying  out 
of  truths.  '  Diminuta}  sunt  veritates  a  filiis  hominum,' 
and  I  believe  that  every  one  who  loves  God,  and  soul?, 
and  truth  must  lament  when  a  single  truth,  specula 
tive  or  moral,  even  of  the  natural  order  is  obscured  ; 
much  more  when  any-  revealed  truth  of  the  elder  or 
of  the  Christian  revelation  is  rejected  or  even  doubted. 
Allow  me  also  to  answer,  not  only  for  myself,  which 
is  of  no  great  moment,  but  for  an  eminent  personage 
to  whom  you  have  referred  in  your  pamphlet.  I  can 
say,  with  a  personal  and  perfect  knowledge,  that  no 
other  feeling  has  ever  arisen  in  His  Eminence's  mind, 
in  contemplating  the.  troubles  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
than  a  sincere  desire  that  God  may  use  these  things 
to  open  the  eyes  of  men  to  see  the  untenableness  of 
their  position;  coupled  with  a  very  sincere  sorrow  at 
the  havoc  which  the  advance  of  unbelief  is  making 
among  the  truths  which  yet  linger  in  the  Church  of 
England. 


3.  It  is,  however,  but  reason  that  I  should  rejoice 
when  whatsoever  remains  in  it  of  imperfect  truth  is 
unfolded  into  a  more  perfect  faith :  and  that  therefore 
I  desire  to  see  not  only  the  conversion  of  England,  but 
the  conversion  of  every  soul  to  whom  the  more  perfect 
truth  can  be  made  known.  You  would  not  respect 
me  if  I  did  not.  Your  own  zeal  for  truth  and  for 
souls  here  speaks  in  my  behalf.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  proselytism.  There  are  the  Jews  whom  our  Lord 
condemned.  There  are  also  the  Apostles  whom  He 
sent  into  all  the  world.  If  by  proselytising  be  meant 
the  employing  of  unlawful  and  unworthy  means, 
motives,  or  influences  to  change  a  person's  religion, 
I  should  consider  the  man  who  used  such  means  to 
commit  lese-majeste  against  Truth,  and  against  our 
Lord  who  is  the  Truth.  But  if  by  proselytising  be 
meant  the  using  all  the  means  of  conviction  and  per 
suasion  which  our  Divine  Master  has  committed  to 
us  to  bring  any  soul  who  will  listen  to  us  into  the 
only  faith  and  fold,  then  of  this  I  plead  guilty  with 
all  my  heart.  I  do  heartily  desire  to  see  the  Church 
of  England  dissolve  and  pass  away,  as  the  glow  of 
lingering  embers  in  the  rise  and  steady  light  of  a 
reviving  flame.  If  the  Church  of  England  were  to 
perish  to-morrow  under  the  action  of  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  truth,  there  would  be  no  void  left  in 
England.  All  the  truths  hitherto  taught  in  fragments 
and  piecemeal  would  be  still  more  vividly  and  firmly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  English  people.  All 
of  Christianity  which  survives  in  Anglicanism  would 
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be  perfected  by  the  restoration  of  the  truths  which 
have  been  lost,  and  the  whole  would  be  fixed  and 
perpetuated  by  the  evidence  of  Divine  certainty  and 
the  voice  of  a  Divine  Teacher.  No  Catholic  desires 
to  see  the  Church  of  England  swept  away  by  an 
infidel  revolution,  such  as  that  of  1789  in  France. 
But  every  Catholic  must  wish  to  see  it  give  way  year 
by  year,  and  day  by  day,  under  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  action  of  the  Catholic  Church:  and  must 
watch  with  satisfaction  every  change,  social  and  poli 
tical,  which  weakens  its  hold  on  the  country,  and 
would  faithfully  use  all  his  power  and  influence  for 
its  complete  removal  as  speedily  as  possible. 

4.  But  lastly,  I  am  afraid  we  have  reached  a  point  of 
divergence.  Hitherto  I  hope  we  may  have  been  able 
to  agree  together ;  but  now  I  fear  every  step  of  advance 
will  carry  us  more  wide  of  each  other.  I  am  unable  to 
consider  the  Church  of  England  to  be  'in  God's  hands 
the  great  bulwark  against  infidelity  in  this  land.'  And 
my  reasons  are  these : — 

1.)  First,  I  must  regard  the  Anglican  Reformation, 
and  therefore  the  Anglican  Church,  as  the  true  and 
original  source  of  the  present  spiritual  anarchy  of  Eng 
land.  Three  centuries  ago  the  English  people  were 
in  faith  unius  labii:  they  were  in  perfect  unity.  Now 
they  are  divided  and  subdivided  by  a  numberless 
multiplication  of  errors.  What  has  generated  them? 
From  what  source  do  they  descend?  Is  it  not  self- 
evident  that  the  Reformation  is  responsible  for  the 
production  of  every  sect  and  every  error  which  has 
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sprung  up  in  England  in  these  three  hundred  years, 
and  of  all  which  cover  the  face  of  the  land  at  this 
day?  It  is  usual  to  hear  Anglicans  lament  the  mul 
tiplication  of  religious  error.  But  what  is  the  pro 
ductive  cause  of  all?  Is  it  not  Anglicanism  itself 
which,  by  appealing  from  the  voice  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  world,  has  set  the  example  to  its  own 
people  of  appealing  from  the  voice  of  a  local  and 
provincial  authority  ? 

I  am  afraid,  then,  that  the  Church  of  England,  so 
far  from  a  barrier  against  infidelity,  must  be  recog 
nised  as  the  mother  of  all  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
aberrations  which  now  cover  the  face  of  England. 

2.)  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Church  of  England 
retains  many  truths  in  it.  But  it  has  in  two  ways 
weakened  the  evidence  of  these  very  truths  which  it 
retains.  It  has  detached  them  from  other  truths 
which  by  contact  gave  solidity  to  all  by  rendering 
them  coherent  and  intelligible.  It  has  detached  them 
from  the  Divine  voice  of  the  Church,  which  guaran 
tees  to  us  the  truth  incorruptible  and  changeless. 
The  Anglican  Reformation  destroyed  the  principle  of 
cohesion,  by  which  all  truths  are  bound  together  into 
one.  The  whole  idea  of  theology,  as  the  science  of 
God  and  of  His  revelation,  has  been  broken  up. 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  heterogeneous,  disjointed,  and 
mixed  with  error,  are  all  that  remain  instead  of  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  Catholic  truth.  Surely  this  has 
been  among  the  most  prolific  causes  of  error,  doubt, 
and  unbelief.  So  far  from  the  bulwark  against  it, 
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Anglicanism  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cause  and  spring 
of  its  existence.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  Reforma 
tion  placed  the  English  people  upon  an  inclined  plane, 
and  they  have  steadily  obeyed  the  law  of  their  posi 
tion,  by  descending  gradually  from  age  to  age,  some 
times  with  a  more  rapid,  sometimes  with  a  slower 
motion,  but  always  tending  downwards.  Surely  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  say  of  a  body  always  de 
scending,  that  it  is  the  great  barrier  against  reaching 
the  bottom. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  forget  that  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  has  produced  writers  who  have  vindicated  many 
Christian  truths.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  service 
rendered  by  Anglican  writers  to  Christianity  in  gene 
ral,  nor,  in  particular,  of  the  works  of  Bull  and 
"Wateiiand  in  behalf  of  the  holy  Trinity ;  of  Hammond 
and  Pearson  in  behalf  of  Episcopacy ;  of  Butler  and 
Warburton  in  behalf  of  Revelation,  and  the  like.  But 
whence  came  the  errors  and  unbeliefs  against  which 
they  wrote?  Were  they  not  generated  by  the  Refor 
mation  abroad  and  in  England  ?  This  is  like  the 
spear  which  healed  the  wounds  it  had  made.  But 
it  is  not  the  Divine  office  of  the  Church  to  make 
wounds  in  the  faith  that  it  may  use  its  skill  in  healing. 
It  was  only  quelling  the  mutiny  which  Protestantism 
had  raised,  and  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Refor 
mation  which,  like  Saturn,  devours  its  own  children. 

Moreover,  to  be  just  I  must  say  that  if  the  Church 
of  England  be  a  barrier  against  infidelity  the  Dis 
senters  must  also  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  this  office 
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and  commendation.  And  in  truth  I  do  not  know 
among  the  Dissenters  any  works  like  the  Essays  and 
Reviews,  or  any  Biblical  criticism  like  that  of  Dr. 
Colenso.  They  may  not  be  very  dogmatic  in  their 
teaching,  but  they  bear  their  witness  for  Christianity 
as  a  Divine  revelation,  for  the  Scriptures  as  an  in 
spired  book,  and,  I  must  add  further,  for  the  personal 
Christianity  of  conversion  and  repentance,  with  an 
explicitness  and  consistency  which  is  not  less  effectual 
against  infidelity  than  the  testimony  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  do  not  think  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
or  the  authorities  of  the  Three  Denominations  would 
accept  readily  this  assumed  superiority  of  the  Anglican 
Church  as  a  witness  against  unbelief.  They  would 
not  unjustly  point  to  the  doctrinal  confusions  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  causes  of  scepticism,  from  which 
they  are  comparatively  free.  And  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  think  they  would  have  an  advantage.  I  well 
remember  that  while  I  was  in  the  Church  of  England 
I  used  to  regard  Dissenters  from  it  with  a  certain,  I 
will  not  say  aversion,  but  distance  and  recoil.  I  never 
remember  to  have  borne  animosity  against  them,  or  to 
have  attacked  or  pursued  them  with  unkindness.  I 
always  believed  many  of  them  to  be  very  earnest  and 
devoted  men.  I  did  not  like  their  theology,  and  I 
believed  them  to  be  in  disobedience  to  the  Church  of 
England  ;  but  I  respected  them,  and  lived  at  peace 
with  them.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  some  of  the  best 
people  I  have  ever  known  out  of  the  Church  were 
Dissenters  or  children  of  Dissenters.  Nevertheless,  I 
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had  a  dislike  of  their  system,  and  of  their  meeting 
houses.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  rivals  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  my  loyalty  to  it  made  me 
look  somewhat  impatiently  upon  them.  But  I  re 
member,  from  the  hour  I  submitted  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  all  this  underwent  a  sensible  change.  I  saw 
that  the  whole  revelation  was-  perpetuated  in  the 
Church  alone,  and  that  all  forms  of  Christianity  lying 
round  about  it  were  but  fragments  more  or  less  muti 
lated.  But  with  this  a  sensible  increase  of  kindly 
feeling  grew  upon  me.  The  Church  of  England  and 
the  dissenting  communions  all  alike  appeared  to  me 
to  be  upon  the  same  level.  I  rejoiced  in  all  the  truth 
that  remains  in  them,  in  all  the  good  I  could  see  or 
hope  in  them,  and  all  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  them.  I  had  no  temptation  to  animosity  towards 
them ;  for  neither  they  nor  the  Church  of  England 
could  be  rivals  of  the  imperishable  and  immutable 
Church  of  God.  The  only  sense,  then,  in  which  I 
could  regard  the  Church  of  England  as  a  barrier 
against  infidelity  I  must  extend  also  to  the  dissenting 
bodies ;  and  I  cannot  put  this  high,  for  reasons  I  will 
give. 

3.)  If  theChurch  of  England  beabarrier  to  infidelity 
by  the  truths  which  yet  remain  in  it,  I  must  submit 
that  it  is  a  source  of  unbelief  by  all  the  denials  of 
other  truths  which  it  has  rejected.  If  it  sustains  a 
belief  in  two  sacraments,  it  formally  propagates  un 
belief  in  five;  if  it  recognises  an  undefined  presence 
)f  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  it  formally  imposes  on  its 
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people  a  disbelief  in  transubstantiation  and  the  sacri 
fice  of  the  altar ;  if  it  teaches  that  there  is  a  Church 
upon  earth,  it  formally  denies  its  indissoluble  unity,  its 
visible  Head,  and  its  perpetual  Divine  voice. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  system  can  be  a  barrier 
against  unbelief  when  by  its  Thirty -nine  Articles  it 
rejects,  and  binds  its'  teachers  to  propagate  the  rejec 
tion,  of  so  many  revealed  truths. 

4.)  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  only  by  the  rejection 
of  particular  doctrines  that  the  Church  of  England 
propagates  unbelief.  It  does  so  by  principle,  and  in 
the  essence  of  its  whole  system.  What  is  the  ultimate 
guarantee  of  the  Divine  revelation  but  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Church  ?  Deny  this,  and  we  descend 
at  once  to  human  teachers.  But  it  is  this  that  the 
Church  of  England  formally  and  expressly  denies. 
The  perpetual  and  ever-present  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whereby  the  Church  in  every  age  is  not  only 
preserved  from  error,  but  enabled  at  all  times  to 
declare  the  truth,  that  is  the  infallibility  of  the  living 
Church  at  this  hour — this  it  is  that  the  Anglican 
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Church  in  terms  denies.  But  this  is  the  formal 
antagonist  of  infidelity,  because  it  is  the  evidence  on 
which  God  wills  that  we  should  believe  that  which 
His  veracity  reveals.  Do  not  be  displeased  with  me. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  Anglican  system,  by  this  one 
fact  alone,  perpetually  undoes  what  it  strives  to  do  in 
behalf  of  particular  doctrines.  What  are  they,  one 
by  one,  when  the  Divine  certainty  of  all  is  destroyed? 
Now,  for  three  hundred  years  the  Anglican  clergy 
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have  been  trained,  ordained,  and  bound  by  subscrip 
tions  to  deny  not  only  many  Christian  truths,  but  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  •*)  ds}  s^xXijtr/a,  the  living 
Church  of  every  age.  The  barrier  against  infidelity 
is  the  Divine  voice  which  generates  faith.  But  this 
the  Anglican  clergy  are  bound  to  deny.  And  this 
denial  opens  a  flood-gate  in  the  bulwark,  through 
which  the  whole  stream  of  unbelief  at  once  finds 
way.  Seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand  men,  educated 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  English  schools  and 
Universities,  endowed  with  large  corporate  revenues, 
and  distributed  all  over  England,  maintain  a  per 
petual  protest,  not  only  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  against  the  belief  that  there  is  any  Divine  voice 
immutably  and  infallibly  guiding  the  Church  at  this 
hour  in  its  declaration  of  the  Christian  revelation  to 
mankind.  How  can  this  be  regarded  as  'the  great 
bulwark  in  God's  hand  against  infidelity?' 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  of  England,  so  far 
from  being  a  bulwark  against  the  flood,  has  floated 
before  it.  Every  age  has  exhibited  an  advance  to  a  more 
indefinite  and  heterogeneous  state  of  religious  opinion 
within  its  pale.  I  will  not  go  again  over  ground  I 
have  already  traversed.  Even  in  our  memory  the 
downward  progress  of  the  Church  of  England  is  mani 
fest.  That  I  may  not  seem  to  draw  an  unfavourable 
picture  from  my  own  view,  I  will  quote  a  very  un 
suspected  witness.  Dr.  Irons,  in  a  recent  pamphlet, 
says :  '  The  religion  of  the  Church  has  sunk  far 
deeper  into  conscience  now  than  the  surviving  men  of 
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1833-1843  are  aware  of.  And  all  that  Churchmen 
want  of  their  separated  brethren  is  that  they  accept 
nothing,  and  profess  nothing,  and  submit  to  nothing 
which  has  "  no  root "  in  their  conscience.'  *  If  this 
mean  anything,  it  means  that  objective  truth  has 
given  place  to  subjective  sincerity  as  the  Anglican  Rule 
of  Faith.  You  will  know  better  than  I  whether  this 
be  the  state  of  men's  minds  among  you.  To  me  it  is 
as  strange  as  it  is  incoherent,  and  a  sign  how  far  men 
have  drifted.  This  certainly  was  not  the  faith  or 
religion  that  we  held  together  in  the  years  when  I  had 
the  happiness  of  being  united  in  friendship  with  you. 
Latitudinarian  sincerity  was  not  our  basis,  and  if  the 
men  of  1833  and  1843  have  arrived  at  this,  it  is  very 
unlike  the  definite,  earnest,  consistent  belief  which 
animated  us  at  that  time.  You  say  in  your  note 
(page  21),  kindly,  but  a  little  upbraidingly,  that  my 
comment  on  your  letter  to  the  '  Record '  was  not  like 
me  in  those  days :  forasmuch  as  I  used  then  to  join  with 
those  with  whom  even  then  you  could  not.  It  was 
this  that  made  me  note  your  doing  so  now.  It  was 
this  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  drifting  backward 
from  old  moorings.  For  myself,  it  is  true,  indeed, 
that  I  have  moved  likewise.  I  have  been  carried 
onwards  to  what  you  then  were,  and  beyond  it.  What 
I  might  have  done  then,  I  could  not  do  now.  What 
you  do  now  seems  to  me  what  you  would  not  have 
done  then.  I  did  not  note  this  unkindly,  but  with 

*  Apologia  pro  vita  Ecclesias  Anglicanae,  p.  22. 
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regret,  because,  as  I  rejoice  in  every  truth,  and  in  every 
true  principle  retained  in  the  Church  of  England,  it 
would  have  given  me  great  joy  to  see  you  maintaining 
with  all  firmness,  not  only  all  the  particular  truths 
you  held,  but  also  the  impossibility  of  uniting  with 
those  who  deny  both  those  truths  and  the  principles 
on  which  you  have  rested  through  your  laborious  life 
of  the  last  thirty  years. 

And  now  I  will  add  only  a  few  more  words  of  a 
personal  sort,  and  then  make  an  end.  It  was  not  my 
fate  in  the  Church  of  England  to  be  regarded  as  a 
contentious  or  controversial  spirit,  nor  as  a  man  of 
extreme  opinions,  or  of  a  bitter  temper.  I  remember 
indeed  that  I  was  regarded,  and  even  censured,  as 
slow  to  advance,  somewhat  tame,  cautious  to  excess, 
morbidly  moderate,  as  some  one  said.  I  remember 
that  the  Catholics  xar'  s^o^v  used  to  hold  me  some 
what  cheap,  and  to  think  me  behindhand,  uncatholic, 
over-English,  and  the  like.  But  now,  is  there  anything 
in  the  extreme  opposite  of  all  this  which  I  am  not? 
Ultramontane,  violent,  unreasoning,  bitter,  rejoicing 
in  the  miseries  of  my  neighbours,  destructive,  a  very 
Apollyon,  and  the  like.  Some  who  so  describe  me 
now  are  the  same  who  were  wont  then  to  describe 
me  as  the  reverse  of  all  this.  They  are  yet 
catholicising  the  Church  of  England,  without  doubt 
more  catholic  still  than  I  am.  Well,  what  shall 
I  say?  If  I  should  say  that  I  am  not  conscious  of 
these  changes,  you  would  only  think  me  self-deceived. 
I  will  therefore  only  tell  you  where  I  believe  I 
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am  unchanged,  and  then  where  I  am  conscious  of  a 
change,  which,  perhaps,  will  account  for  all  you  have 
to  say  of  me. 

I  am  unconscious,  then,  of  any  change  in  my  love 
to  England  in  all  that  relates  to  the  natural  order. 
I  am  no  politician,  and  I  do  not  set  up  for  a  patriot ; 
but  I  believe,  as  S.  Thomas  teaches,  that  love  of 
country  is  a  part  of  charity,  and  assuredly  I  have 
ever  loved  England  with  a  very  filial  love.  My 
love  for  England  begins  with  the  England  of  S. 
Bede.  Saxon  England,  with  all  its  tumults,  seems 
to  me  saintly  and  beautiful.  Norman  England  I 
have  always  loved  less,  because,  though  more  ma 
jestic,  it  became  continually  less  Catholic,  until  the 
evil  spirit  of  the  world  broke  off  the  light  yoke  of 
faith  at  the  so-called  Reformation.  Still,  I  loved  the 
Christian  England  which  survived,  and  all  the 
lingering  outlines  of  dioceses  and  parishes,  cathedrals 
and  churches,  with  the  names  of  saints  upon  them. 
It  is  this  vision  of  the  past  which  still  hovers  over 
England  and  makes  it  beautiful,  and  full  of  memories 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nay,  I  loved  the  parish 
church  of  my  childhood,  and  the  college  chapel  of  my 
youth,  and  the  little  church  under  a  green  hill-side, 
where  the  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  the 
music  of  the  English  Bible,  for  seventeen  years, 
became  a  part  of  my  soul.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful 
in  the  natural  order,  and  if  there  were  no  eternal 
world  I  could  have  made  it  my  home.  But  these 
things  are  not  England,  they  are  only  its  features,  and 
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I  may  say  that  my  love  was  and  is  to  the  England 
which  lives  and  breathes  about  me,  to  my  countrymen 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  all 
our  faults  as  a  race,  I  recognise  in  them  noble  Chris 
tian  virtues,  exalted  characters,  beautiful  examples  of 
domestic  life,  and  of  every  personal  excellence  which 
can  be  found,  where  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  is 
not,  and  much,  too,  which  puts  to  shame  those  who 
are  where  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  abounds.  So 
long  as  I  believed  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Church  of  God  I  loved  it,  how  well  you  know, 
and  honoured  it  with  a  filial  reverence,  and  laboured 
to  serve  it,  with  what  fidelity  I  can  affirm,  with  what, 
or  if  with  any  utility,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  And  I 
love  still  those  who  are  in  it,  and  I  would  rather 
suffer  anything  than  wrong  them  in  word  or  deed, 
or  pain  them  without  a  cause.  To  all  this  I  must 
add,  lastly,  and  in  a  way  above  all,  the  love  I  bear  to 
many  p'ersonal  friends,  so  dear  to  me,  whose  letters  I 
kept  by  me  till  two  years  ago,  though  more  than  fifty 
of  them  are  gone  into  the  world  unseen,  all  these 
things  are  sweet  to  me  still  beyond  all  words  that 
I  can  find  to  express  it. 

You  will  ask  me  then  perhaps,  why  I  have  never 
manifested  this  before?  It  is  because  when  I  left 
you,  in  the  full,  calm,  deliberate  and  undoubting 
belief  that  the  light  of  the  only  Truth  led  me  from  a 
fragmentary  Christianity  into  the  perfect  Revelation  of 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  I  believed  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
walk  alone  in  the  path  in  which  it  led  me,  leaving 
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you  all  unmolested  by  any  advance  on  my  part,  If 
any  old  friend  has  ever  written  to  me,  or  signified  to 
me  his  wish  to  renew  our  friendship,  I  believe  he  will 
bear  witness  to  the  happiness  with  which  I  have  accep 
ted  the  kindness  offered  to  me.  But  I  felt  that  it  was 
my  act  which  had  changed  our  relations,  and  that  I 
had  no  warrant  to  assume  that  a  friendship,  founded 
upon  agreement  in  our  old  convictions,  would  be 
continued  when  that  foundation  had  been  de 
stroyed  by  myself,  or  restored  upon  a  foundation 
altogether  new.  And  I  felt,  too,  a  jealousy  for  truth. 
It  was  no  human  pride  which  made  me  feel  that  I  ought 
not  to  expose  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  rejected 
in  my  person.  Therefore  I  held  on  my  own  course, 
seeking  no  one,  but  welcoming  every  old  friend — and 
they  have  been  many — who  came  to  me.  This  has 
caused  a  suspension  of  nearly  fourteen  years  in  which 
I  have  never  so  much  as  met  or  exchanged  a  line 
with  many  who  till  then  were  among  my  nearest 
friends.  This,  too,  has  given  room  for  many  misap 
prehensions.  It  would  hardly  surprise  me  if  I  heard 
that  my  old  friends  believed  me  to  have  become  a 
cannibal. 

But  perhaps  you  will  say,  This  does  not  account 
for  your  hard  words  against  us  and  the  Church  of 
England.  When  I  read  your  late  pamphlet  I  said  to 
myself,  Have  I  ever  written  such  hard  words  as  these  ? 
I  will  not  quote  them,  but  truly  I  do  not  think  that, 
in  anything  I  have  ever  written,  I  have  handled  at 
least  any  person  as  you,  my  dear  friend,  in  your  zeal, 
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which  I  respect  and  honour,  have  treated  certain  very 
exalted  personages  who  are  opposed  to  you.  But  let 
this  pass.  It  would  not  excuse  me  even  if  I  were  to 
find  you  in  the  same  condemnation. 

One  of  my  anonymous  censors  writes  that  '  as  in 
times  past  I  had  written  violently  against  the  Church 
of  Rome,  so  now  I  must  do  the  same  against  the 
Church  of  England.'  Now  I  wish  he  would  find,  in 
the  books  I  published  when  out  of  the  Church,  the 
hard  sayings  he  speaks  of.  It  has  been  iny  happiness 
to  know  that  such  do  not  exist.  I  feel  sure  that  my 
accuser  had  nothing  before  his  mind  when  he  risked 
this  controversial  trick.  I  argued,  indeed,  against  the 
Catholic  and  Roman  Church,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  railing  accusations.  How  I  was  preserved  from 
it  I  cannot  tell,  except  by  the  same  Divine  goodness 
which  afterwards  led  me  into  the  perfect  light  of  faith. 

But  I  have  written,  some  say,  hard  things  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Are  they  hard  truths  or  hard 
epithets  ?  If  they  are  hard  epithets,  show  them  to  me, 
and  I  will  erase  them  with  a  prompt  and  public  expres 
sion  of  regret ;  but  if  they  be  hard  facts,  I  cannot  change 
them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  I  have  for  the  last  four 
teen  years  incessantly  and  unchangingly,  by  word  and 
by  writing,  borne  my  witness  to  the  truths  by  which 
God  has  delivered  me  from  the  bondage  of  a  human 
authority  in  matters  of  faith.  I  have  borne  my  witness 
to  the  presence  and  voice  of  a  divine,  and  therefore 
infallible,  teacher,  guiding  the  Church  with  His  per 
petual  assistance,  and  speaking  through  it  as  His  organ. 
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which  He  teaches  is  that  which  S.  Augustine  de 
scribes  by  the  two  incommunicable  notes — that  it  is 
4  spread  throughout  the  world'  and  'united  to  the  Chair 
of  Peter.'  *  I  know  that  the  corollaries  of  these  truths 
are  severe,  peremptory,  and  inevitable.  If  the  Catholic 
faith  be  the  perfect  revelation  of  Christianity,  the  Angli 
can  Reformation  is  a  cloud  of  heresies ;  if  the  Catholic 
Church  be  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Anglican 
Church  is  not  only  no  part  of  the  Church,  but  no 
church  of  divine  foundation.  It  is  a  human  institution, 
sustained  as  it  was  founded  by  a  human  authority, 
without  priesthood,  without  sacraments,  without  abso 
lution,  without  the  real  presence  of  Jesus  upon  its 
altars.  I  know  these  truths  are  hard.  It  seems  heart 
less,  cruel,  unfilial,  unbrotherly,  ungrateful  so  to  speak 
of  all  the  beautiful  fragments  of  Christianity  which 
mark  the  face  of  England,  from  its  thousand  towns  to 
its  green  villages,  so  dear  even  to  us  who  believe  it  to 
be  both  in  heresy  and  in  schism.  You  must  feel  it  so. 
You  must  turn  from  me  and  turn  against  me  for 
saying  it ;  but  if  I  believe  it  must  I  not  say  it?  And 
if  I  say  it,  can  I  find  words  more  weighed,  measured, 
and  deliberate  than  those  I  have  used  ?  If  you  can, 
show  them  to  me,  and  so  that  they  are  adequate,  I 
will  use  them  always  hereafter.  God  knows  I  have 
never  written  a  syllable  with  the  intent  to  leave  a 
wound.  I  have  erased,  I  have  refrained  from  writing 

*  S.  Aug.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  pp.  119,  120;  torn.  x.  p.  93. 
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and  speaking,  many,  lest  I  should  give  more  pain  than 
duty  commanded  me  to  give.  I  cannot  hope  that 
you  will  allow  of  all  I  say.  But  it  is  the  truth.  I 
have  refrained  from  it,  not  only  because  it  is  a  duty, 
but  because  I  wish  to  disarm  those  who  divert  men 
from  the  real  point  at  issue  by  accusations  of  bitter 
ness  and  the  like.  It  has  been  my  lot,  more  than 
of  most,  to  be  in  these  late  years  on  the  frontier  which 
divides  us.  And — -why  I  know  not — people  have  come 
to  me  with  their  anxieties  and  their  doubts.  What 
would  you  have  done  in  my  place?  That  which  you 
have  done  in  your  own ;  which,  mutato  nomine,  has 
been  my  duty  and  my  burden. 

And  now  I  have  done.  I  have  a  hope  that  the  day 
is  coming  when  all  in  England  who  believe  in  the 
supernatural  order,  in  the  revelation  of  Christianity, 
in  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  divine  cer 
tainty  of  dogmatic  tradition,  in  the  divine  obligation  of 
holding  no  communion  with  heresy  and  with  schism, 
will  be  driven  in  upon  the  lines  of  the  only  stronghold 
which  God  has  constituted  as  '  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth.'  This  may  not  be,  perhaps,  as  yet ;  but 
already  it  is  time  for  those  who  love  the  faith  of 
Christianity,  and  look  with  sorrow  and  fear  on  the 
havoc  which  is  laying  it  waste  among  us,  to  draw 
together  in  mutual  kindness  and  mutual  equity  of 
judgment.  That  I  have  so  ever  treated  you  I  can 
truly  say;  that  I  may  claim  it  at  your  hands  I  am 
calmly  conscious ;  but  whether  you  and  others  accord 
it  to  me  or  not,  I  must  leave  it  to  the  Disposer  of 
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hearts  alone  to  determine.  Though  we  are  parted 
now,  it  may  not  be  for  ever ;  and  morning  by  morning, 
in  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  I  pray  that  the  same  light  of 
faith  which  so  profusely  fell  upon  myself,  notwith 
standing  all  I  am,  may  in  like  manner  abundantly 
descend  upon  you  who  are  in  all  things  so  far  above 
me,  save  only  in  that  one  gift  which  is  not  mine,  but 
His  alone  who  is  the  Sovereign  Giver  of  all  Grace. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

Always  affectionately  yours, 

HENRY  EDWAED  MANNING. 


ST.  MARY'S,  BAYSWATEK  : 
Sept.  27,  1864. 


P.S.  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the 
concluding  pages  of  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Eeview,  in  which  I  am  again  described  by  a  writer 
who  evidently  has  abilities  to  know  better,  to  be  in 
'ecstasies.'  The  writer  represents,  as  the  sum  or  chief 
argument  of  my  '  Second  Letter  to  an  Anglican 
Friend,'  the  passing  reference  I  there  made  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  speech.  I  quoted  this  to  prove 
that  the  late  judgment  is  a  part  of  the  law,  both  of 
the  land  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  the 
whole  of  the  Letter,  excepting  this  single  point,  is  an 
argument  to  show  that  the  vote  of  the  Convocation 
carries  with  it  no  divine  certainty,  and  resolves  itself 
into  the  private  judgment  of  the  majority  who  passed 
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it.  For  all  this  argument  the  writer  has  not  a  word. 
I  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  fills  out  his  periods  with 
my  'ecstasies,'  'shouts  of  joy,'  'wild  paeans,'  a  quota 
tion  from  '  Shylock,'  and  other  things  less  fitting. 
This  is  not  to  reason,  but  to  rail.  Is  it  worthy  ?  Is 
it  love  of  truth  ?  Is  it  good  faith  ?  Is  it  not  simply 
the  fallacy  of  evasion?  I  can  assure  him  that  this 
kind  of  controversy  is  work  that  will  not  stand.  We 
are  in  days  when  personalities  and  flimsy  rhetoric 
will  not  last  long.  Neither  Avill  it  bear  to  be  tried 
by  '  the  fire,'  nor  will  it  satisfy,  I  was  about  to  say, 
nor  will  it  mislead,  men  who  are  in  earnest  for  truth 
or  for  salvation.  I  had  hoped  that  this  style  of  con 
troversy  had  been  cured  or  suppressed  by  a  greater 
sincerity,  and  reality  of  religious  thought  in  these 
days  of  anxiety  and  unbelief.  There  either  is, 
or  is  not,  a  Divine  Person  teaching  perpetually 
through  the  Church  in  every  age,  and  therefore  now 
as  always,  generating  faith  with  Divine  certainty  in 
the  minds  of  men.  This  question  must  be  answered ; 
and,  as  men  answer  it,  we  know  where  to  class  them, 
and  how  to  deal  with  them.  All  the  evasions  and 
half-arguments  of  such  writers  are  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  intolerable  to  those  of  the  English 
people — and  they  are  a  multitude — who  would  give  all 
that  they  count  dear,  and  life  itself,  to  know  and  to 
die  in  the  full  and  certain  light  of  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

H.  E.  M. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT  is  not  without  a  grave  cause,  that  I  renew  the  memory  of 
sorrows,  mistakes,  and  strong  and  (as  I  think)  ill-consi 
dered  measures,  themselves  long  since  past,  but  abiding  in 
their  effects.  The  re-awakened  interest  in  Tract  90  within 
the  Church  of  England,  attested  by  its  recent  reprint  in  the 
United  States  and  by  the  wish  which  has  been  felt  in  Eng 
land  that  it  should  be  reprinted  amongst  us,  will  justify,  I 
trust,  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned 
the  original  prejudice  entertained  but  too  widely  against  it ; 
for  to  republish  it  without  some  such  explanation,  would 
be  but  to  re-awaken  those  sleeping  impressions  about  it. 
This  has  already  been  a  result  of  its  republication  in  the 
United  States,  where  a  paper,  apparently  a  Church  organ, 
notices  the  fact,  only  to  censure  Tract  90  in  the  terms 
formerly  used  about  it.  To  myself,  also, — when  engaged 
upon  a  general  defence  of  the  Articles  in  my  recent  Eire 
nicon,  and  giving  the  exposition  of  certain  of  them  which 
had,  in  the  main,  commended  itself  independently,  but  co- 
incidently,  to  the  Author  of  Tract  90,  J.  Keble,  and  myself, 
— it  appeared  very  desirable  to  republish  that  Tract.  In  it, 
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the  exposition  which,  in  its  main  outlines,  we  had  severally 
adopted,  was  put  forth,  for  the  most  part,  with  all  that 
marked  precision  of  thought  which  characterized  its  writer. 
I  say,  "  for  the  most  part,"  on  account  of  one  purposed 
exception,  which  I  shall  come  to  presently.  I  therefore 
obtained  the  leave  of  the  Author  to  reprint  the  Tract,  with 
which  he  had  himself  no  further  concern ;  but  the  reprint 
ing  of  which,  or  any  comments  upon  it,  could  in  no  way 
commit  him,  since  he  has  given  his  own  account  of  it  in 
his  Apologia '.  For  the  following  observations  I  alone  am 
responsible,  having  purposely  abstained  from  consulting 
him  upon  the  subject. 

1  Apologia,  pp.  158 — 174. 


PREFACE. 


A  QUARTER  of  a  century  has  all  but  elapsed  since  Newman, 
in  Tract  90,  proposed  explanations  of  certain  of  the  Arti 
cles,  some  of  which  bear  upon  things  taught  in  the  Roman 
Church,  some,  not.  Various  circumstances  concurred  to 
prevent  his  work  being  then  appreciated  as  it  deserved. 
We  had  all  been  educated  in  a  traditional  system  which 
had  practically  imported  into  the  Articles  a  good  many 
principles  which  were  not  contained  in  them  nor  suggested 
by  them,  yet  which  were  habitually  identified  with  them. 
The  writers  of  "  The  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  as  they  became 
more  acquainted  with  Antiquity  and  the  Fathers,  gradually 
and  independently  of  one  another  laid  these  aside.  Thus, 
when  we  learned  the  value  of  genuine  tradition,  we  ex 
amined  the  Articles,  and  found  that  Article  VI.,  so  far 
from  maintaining  "  private  judgment,"  or  that  "  Scripture 
is  its  own  interpreter,""  rather  implied  the  contrary,  and 
that  Article  XX.,  by  asserting  that  "the  Church  hath 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith,"  emphatically  denied 
unlimited  private  judgment.  As  we  knew  more  of  the 
authority  which  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  had  ever  had  in 
the  Church,  we  came  to  observe  that  the  XXIst  Article,  in 
declaring  that  "  General  Councils  may  err,  and  sometimes 
have  erred,"  implied  at  least  that  some  Councils  had  never 
erred,  such  as  those  which  had  established  the  faith  which 
the  Church  received.  In  like  way,  we  saw  that  since  men 
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could  not  be  justified  by  a  dead  faith,  when  Article  XI. 
said  that  we  were  "justified  by  faith  only,11  it  must  mean, 
"justified  by  a  living  faith,  i.  e.  a  faith  working  by  love," 
of  which  the  Apostle  speaks.  We  proposed  no  system  to 
ourselves,  but  laid  aside,  piece  by  piece,  the  system  of 
ultra- Protestant  interpretation,  which  had  encrusted  round 
the  Articles.  This,  doubtless,  appeared  in  our  writings 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  expositions  to  which  we  were 
accustomed,  and  which  were,  to  our  minds,  the  genuine 
expositions  of  the  Articles,  had  never  before  been  brought 
into  one  focus,  as  they  were  in  Tract  90.  What  was  to  us 
perfectly  natural  was,  to  others  who  had  not  examined  the 
Articles  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  ourselves,  un 
natural.  They  as  honestly  thought  that  the  system,  which 
had  been  imported  into  the  Articles,  really  lay  in  them, 
as  we  were  honestly  satisfied  that  it  did  not.  Only  we 
had  examined  the  Articles,  in  order  to  see  whether  or  no 
they  contradicted  other  truths ;  they  who  did  not  believe 
those  other  truths,  had  no  occasion  to  examine  them  in 
this  aspect,  and  consequently  had  not  so  examined  them. 
This  was  quite  natural.  Popular  books  upon  the  Articles, 
to  which  all  were  accustomed,  which  had  been  employed  as 
text-books  in  reading  the  Articles,  such  as  Tomline's,  or 
Burners,  which  came  in  subsequently,  (in  our  day  it  was 
not  used,  as  being  held  to  be  unsound,)  were  on  their  side, 
not  on  ours.  Only,  when  the  time  came,  and  our  exposi 
tions  were  before  them,  they  ought,  before  condemning 
them,  to  have  examined  them,  and  that,  not  superfi 
cially,  or  on  preconceived  or  traditional  notions  about  the 
Articles,  but  comparing  them  strictly  and  conscientiously 
with  the  letter  of  the  Articles,  as  we  had.  But  we  had  had 
an  interest  in  so  doing,  to  vindicate  our  Church  from 
unsoundness  as  to  any  Catholic  truth ;  they  had  no  such 
interest,  and  dreaded,  conscientiously  from  their  point  of 
view,  our  daily-growing  influence. 
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As  soon  as  the  attack  of  the  "Four  Tutors"  made 
it  apparent  that  the  Tract  was  likely  to  be  misappre 
hended,  Newman  explained,  that  it  was  written  solely 
against  this  system  of  interpretation,  which  brought  mean 
ings  into  the  Articles,  not  out  of  them,  and  also  why  he 
wrote  it  at  all.  After  stating  that  he  thought  that  such 
of  our  Articles  as  were  antagonistic  to  things  taught  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  were  directed  against  a  traditional 
system  in  it,  which  went  beyond  the  letter  of  its  decrees, 
although  it  pointed  their  meaning,  he  added  1 : 

"  I  should  not  be  honest  if  I  did  not  add,  that  I  consider  our  own 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  in  it  a  traditionary  system,  as  well 
as  the  Roman,  beyond  and  beside  the  letter  of  its  formularies,  and  to 
be  ruled  by  a  spirit  far  inferior  to  its  own  nature.  And  this  tradi 
tionary  system,  not  only  inculcates  what  I  cannot  conceive,  but  would 
exclude  any  difference  of  belief  from  itself.  To  this  exclusive  modern 
system,  I  desire  to  oppose  myself;  and  it  is  as  doing  this,  doubtless, 
that  I  am  incurring  the  censure  of  the  Four  Gentlemen  who  have  come 
before  the  public.  I  want  certain  points  to  be  left  open  which  they 
would  close.  I  am  not  speaking  for  myself  in  one  way  or  another;  I 
am  not  examining  the  scripturalness,  safety,  propriety,  or  expedience 
of  the  points  in  question  ;  but  I  desire  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  as 
utterly  unlawful  for  such  private  Christians  as  feel  they  can  do  it  with 
a  clear  conscience,  to  allow  a  comprecation  with  the  Saints  as  Bram- 
hall  does,  or  to  hold  with  Andrewes  that,  taking  away  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  from  the  Mass,  we  shall  have  no  dispute  about  the 
Sacrifice;  or  with  Hooker  to  treat  even  Transubstantiation  as  an  opi 
nion  which  by  itself  need  not  cause  separation;  or  to  hold  with  Ham 
mond  that  no  General  Council,  truly  such,  ever  did,  or  shall  err  in  any 
matter  of  faith ;  or  with  Bull,  that  man  was  in  a  supernatural  state  of 
grace  before  the  fall,  by  which  he  could  attain  to  immortality,  and 
that  he  has  recovered  it  in  Christ;  or  with  Thorndike,  that  works  of 
humiliation  and  penance  are  requisite  to  render  God  again  propitious 
to  those  who  fall  from  the  grace  of  Baptism  ;  or  with  Pearson,  that  the 
Name  of  Jesus  is  no  otherwise  given  under  Heaven  than  in  the  Catho 
lic  Church. 

"  In  thus  maintaining  that  we  have  open  questions,  or  as  I  have  ex 
pressed  it  in  the  Tract,  'ambiguous  formularies,'  I  observe,  first,  that 
I  am  introducing  no  novelty.  For  instance,  it  is  commonly  said  that 

1  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  in  explanation  of  No.  90,  &c.,  pp.  17 — 49. 
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the  Articles  admit  both  Arminians  and  Calvinists;  the  principle  then 
is  admitted,  as  indeed  the  Four  Gentlemen,  whom  I  have  several  times 
noticed,  themselves  observe.  I  do  not  think  it  a  greater  latitude  than 
this,  to  admit  those  who  hold,  and  those  who  do  not  hold,  the  points 
above  specified. 

"  Nor,  secondly,  can  it  be  said  that  such  an  interpretation  throws  any 
uncertainty  upon  the  primary  and  most  sacred  doctrines  of  our  reli 
gion.  These  are  consigned  to  the  Creed;  the  Articles  did  not  define 
them;  they  existed  before  the  Articles;  they  are  referred  to  in  the 
Articles  as  existing  facts,  just  as  the  broad  Roman  errors  are  referred 
to;  but  the  decrees  of  Trent  were  drawn  up  after  the  Articles." 

In  the  same  letter  Newman  stated,  that  the  ground 
why  he  wrote  the  Tract  at  all,  was  to  meet  a  wish  "  earnestly 
set  before  him  by  parties  whom  he  revered  V 

"  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  conviction,  I  may  be  wrong  in  the  mode  I 
adopt  to  meet  it,  but  still  the  Tract  is  grounded  on  the  belief  that  the 
Articles  need  not  be  so  closed  as  the  received  method  of  teaching 
closes  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  for  the  sake  of  many  persons.  If  we 
will  close  them,  we  run  the  risk  of  subjecting  persons  whom  we  should 
least  like  to  lose  or  distress,  to  the  temptation  of  joining  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the  Church  as  esta 
blished,  or  to  the  misery  of  subscribing  with  doubt  and  hesitation. 
And,  as  to  myself,  I  was  led  especially  to  exert  myself  with  reference 
to  this  difficulty,  from  having  had  it  earnestly  set  before  me  by  par 
ties  I  revere,  to  do  all  I  could  to  keep  members  of  our  Church  from 
straggling  in  the  direction  of  Rome  ;  and,  as  not  being  able  to  pursue 
the  methods  commonly  adopted,  and  as  being  persuaded  that  the  view 
of  the  Articles  I  have  taken  is  true  and  honest,  I  was  anxious  to  set 
it  before  them.  I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  them,  without  hurting 
any  one  else. 

"  I  have  no  wish  or  thought  to  do  more  than  to  claim  an  admission 
for  these  persons  to  the  right  of  subscription.  Of  course  I  should 
rejoice  if  the  members  of  our  Church  were  all  of  one  mind;  but  they 
are  not ;  and  till  they  are,  one  can  but  submit  to  what  is  at  present 
the  will,  or  rather  the  chastisement,  of  Providence.  And  let  me  now 
implore  my  brethren  to  submit,  and  not  to  force  an  agreement  at  the 
risk  of  a  schism." 

There  is  another  fact,  which  I  will  mention,  as  having 
been  an  occasion  of  the  misconception  of  Tract  90,  at  its 

2  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  in  explanation  of  No.  90,  &c.,  pp.  28,  29. 
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first  appearance.  In  its  first  edition,  Newman  drew  no 
line  as  to  what  Article  XXII.  rejected,  and  what  it 
admitted  of.  He  ever  shrank  from  being  a  leader ;  and 
especially  he  wished  not  to  encourage  young  men,  upon 
his  own  well-deserved  authority,  to  go  to  the  verge  of 
what  the  Church  of  England  did  not  condemn,  although 
she  did  not  sanction  it.  In  the  second  edition,  however, 
before  any  adverse  opinion  had  been  expressed,  although 
not  before  prejudices  had  arisen,  Newman,  at  the  instance 
of  others  (partly  perhaps  my  own),  supplied  this,  marking 
his  alterations  by  the  brackets  which  have  been  retained  in 
the  present  edition. 

Two  circumstances  precipitated  men's  judgments  be 
yond  recall.  By  an  unhappy  combination,  two  tutors,  of 
the  as  yet  undeveloped  "  broad  "  (which  in  some  of  its  mem 
bers  has  become  the  half-believing  or  un-believing)  party, 
and  two,  I  believe,  of  the  Evangelical,  printed  a  joint 
memorial  to  "  the  Editor  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,1'' 
requesting  him  to  make  known  the  name  of  the  writer  of 
Tract  90.  The  ground  of  their  memorial  was, — 

"  This  publication  is  entitled  '  Remarks  on  certain  passages  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,'  and  as  these  Articles  are  appointed  by  the  statutes 
of  the  University  to  be  the  text-book  for  Tutors  in  their  Theological 
teaching,  we  hope  that  the  situations  we  hold  in  our  respective  Colleges 
will  secure  us  from  the  charge  of  presumption  in  thus  coming  for 
ward  to  address  you." 

"The  Tract  has  in  our  apprehension  a  highly  dangerous  tendency, 
from  its  suggesting,  that  certain  very  important  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  are  not  condemned  by  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  : 
for  instance,  that  those  Articles  do  not  contain  any  condemnation  of 
the  doctrines ; 

1 .  Of  Purgatory, 

2.  Of  Pardons, 

3.  Of  the  Worshipping  and  Adoration  of  Images  and  Relics, 

4.  Of  the  Invocation  of  Saints, 

5.  Of  the  Mass, 

as  they  are  taught  authoritatively  by  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  only 
of  certain  absurd  practices  and  opinions  which  intelligent  Romanists 
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repudiate  as  much  as  we  do.  It  is  intimated,  moreover,  that  the  De 
claration  prefixed  to  the  Articles,  so  far  as  it  has  any  weight  at  all, 
sanctions  this  mode  of  interpreting  them,  as  it  is  one  which  takes  them 
in  their  'literal  grammatical  sense,'  and  does  not  'affix  any  new 
senses  '  to  them.  The  Tract  would  thus  appear  to  us  to  have  a  ten 
dency  to  mitigate,  beyond  what  charity  requires,  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  pure  truth  of  the  Gospel,  the  very  serious  differences  which 
separate  the  Church  of  Rome  from  our  own,  and  to  shake  the  con 
fidence  of  the  less  learned  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Scriptural  character  of  her  formularies  and  teaching.  We  readily  admit 
the  necessity  of  allowing  that  liberty  in  interpreting  the  formularies 
of  our  Church,  which  has  been  advocated  by  many  of  its  most  learned 
Bishops  and  eminent  Divines;  but  this  Tract  puts  forth  new  and 
startling  views  as  to  the  extent  to  which  that  liberty  may  be  carried. 
For  if  we  are  right  in  our  apprehension  of  the  author's  meaning,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  see  what  security  would  remain,  were  his  principles 
generally  recognized,  that  the  most  plainly  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  might  not  be  inculcated  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 
University  and  from  the  pulpits  of  our  Churches." 

To  this  Newman  replied  with  a  courtesy  and  humility 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  years,  is  still  touching ; 
but  with  the  most  entire  and  absolute  contradiction3 — 

"  Four  Gentlemen,  Tutors  of  their  respective  Colleges,  have  pub 
lished  a  protest  against  the  Tract  in  question.  I  have  no  cause  at  all 
to  complain  of  their  so  doing,  though,  as  I  shall  directly  say,  I  con 
sider  that  they  have  misunderstood  me.  They  do  not,  I  trust,  suppose 
that  I  feel  any  offence  or  soreness  at  their  proceeding ;  of  course,  I 
naturally  think  that  I  am  right  and  they  are  wrong ;  but  this  persua 
sion  is  quite  consistent  both  with  my  honouring  their  zeal  for  Christian 
truth  and  their  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  our  younger  members,  and 
with  my  very  great  consciousness  that,  even  though  I  be  right  in  my 
principle,  I  may  have  advocated  truth  in  a  wrong  way.  Such  acts 
as  theirs  when  done  honestly,  as  they  have  done  them,  must  benefit 
all  parties,  and  draw  them  nearer  to  each  other  in  good  will,  if  not  in 
opinion.  But  to  proceed  to  the  subject  of  this  letter. 

"  I  propose  to  offer  some  explanation  of  the  Tract  in  two  respects, — 
as  to  its  principal  statement  and  its  object. 

"  1.  These  Four  Gentlemen,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  have  misun 
derstood  me  in  so  material  a  point,  that  it  certainly  is  necessary  to 


3  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  in  explanation  of  No.  90,  &c.,  pp.  1,  2. 
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enter  into  the  subject  at  some  length.  They  consider  that  the  Tract 
asserts  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 

"'do  not  contain  any  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory, 
Pardons,  Worshipping  and  Adoration  of  Images  and  Reliques,  the 
Invocation  of  Saints,  and  the  Mass,  as  they  are  taught  authoritatively 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  only  of  certain  absurd  practices  and  opi 
nions,  which  intelligent  Romanists  repudiate  as  much  as  we  do.' 

"  On  the  contrary  I  consider  that  they  do  contain  a  condemnation  of 
the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  these  points;  I 
only  say  that,  whereas  they  were  written  before  the  decrees  of  Trent, 
they  were  not  directed  against  those  decrees.  The  Church  of  Rome 
taught  authoritatively  before  those  decrees,  as  well  as  since.  Those 
decrees  expressed  her  authoritative  teaching,  and  they  will  continue 
to  express  it,  while  she  so  teaches.  The  simple  question  is,  whether 
taken  by  themselves  in  their  mere  letter,  they  express  it;  whether  in 
fact  other  senses,  short  of  the  sense  conveyed  in  the  present  authorita 
tive  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church,  will  not  fulfil  their  letter,  and  may 
not  even  now  in  point  of  fact  be  held  in  that  Church." 

It  appears  from  the  context  that  Newman,  at  that  time, 
used  stronger  language  in  regard  to  the  practical  Roman 
system  than  most  of  us,  I  believe,  whose  minds  were  natu 
rally  less  bold,  ventured  to  employ.  I  mention  this  only  as 
illustrating  the  strong  honesty  of  the  Tract,  which  to  me 
it  ever  seemed  so  strange  that  any  could  have  doubted.  So 
little  did  those  who  wrote  or  spoke  against  us  know  about 
us.  After  again  illustrating  the  difference  between  the 
Tridentine  decrees  and  the  practical  system,  he  said  once 
more  *, — 

"This  distinction  between  the  words  of  the  Tridentine  divines  and 
the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  present  Church,  is  made  in  the  Tract 
itself,  and  would  have  been  made  in  far  stronger  terms,  had  I  not 
often  before  spoken  against  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or 
could  I  have  anticipated  the  sensation  which  the  appearance  of  the 
Tract  has  excited.  I  say, 

"  '  By  "the  Romish  doctrine  "  is  not  meant  the  Tridentine  doctrine, 
because  this  article  was  drawn  up  before  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  What  is  opposed  is  the  received  doctrine  of  the  day,  and  un 
happily  of  this  day  too,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Schools.' — p.  24. 

"  This  doctrine  of  the  Schools  is  at  present,  on  the  whole,  the  esta- 

4  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  in  explanation  of  No.  90,  &c.,  pp.  9,  10. 
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Wished  creed  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  this  I  call  Romanism  or 
Popery,  and  against  this  I  think  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  speak.  I 
think  they  speak,  not  of  certain  accidental  practices,  but  of  a  body  and 
substance  of  divinity,  and  that  traditionary,  an  existing  ruling  spirit 
and  view  in  the  Church." 

It  would  manifestly  be  a  shocking  abuse  of  the  kindness 
which  permits  me  to  reprint  Tract  90,  to  cite  any  language 
which  the  writer  has  since  retracted  in  regard  to  the 
Roman  Church,  to  which  he  has  since  submitted,  as  believ 
ing  it  to  be  the  one  Church  of  God.  But  the  occurrence 
of  that  language  in  his  explanation  of  the  Tract  should  have 
checked  the  rash  judgments  which  were  passed  upon  it. 
Unhappily  the  Heads  of  Houses  precipitated  their  condem 
nation  of  the  Tract.  A  note  at  the  close  of  Newman's 
"  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf "  says,  "  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  it 
has  been  told  me  that  the  Hebdomadal  Board  has  recorded 
its  opinion  about  the  Tract."  I  was  myself  very  busy  at 
the  time,  writing  with  what  speed  I  could  my  defence  of 
Tract  90.  An  intimate  friend,  who  was  daily  with  New 
man,  tells  me  that  Newman  asked  for  twelve  hours  to 
explain  himself,  and  was  refused  them.  The  censure  of 
Tract  90  by  the  Heads  was  issued  on  the  Monday  follow 
ing  that,  on  which  the  Four  Tutors  had  addressed  their 
memorial  to  the  Editor  of  the  Tracts. 

On  Wednesday,  March  10,  the  Vice-Chancellor  laid 
before  the  Hebdomadal  Board  Tract  90,  together  with  the 
memorial  of  the  "  Four  Tutors."  Two  days  afterwards, 
Friday,  March  12,  the  decision  on  Tract  90  was  passed, 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  formally  the 
resolution  in  which  (1)  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times"  should 
be  disowned,  (2)  Tract  90  should  be  condemned,  as  "  evad 
ing  rather  than  explaining  the  Articles."  On  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  the  following  Monday, 
March  15,  the  resolution,  embodying  those  two  points 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  was  issued.  On  the  following 
day,  March  16,  Newman's  "  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf"  appeared. 
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His  full  explanation,  that  he  did  consider  that  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  do  contain  a  condemnation  of  authoritative 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  upon  the  very  subjects 
upon  which  the  "  Four  Tutors11  had  alleged  that  he  sug 
gested  that  they  do  not,  was  but  a  few  hours  too  late.  If 
the  Heads  had  granted  the  respite  of  those  few  hours,  which 
were  needed  in  order  to  publish  what,  with  his  usual  rapidity 
of  execution,  Newman  had  already  in  the  press,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  condemn  Tract  90  in  the 
terms  in  which  they  did  condemn  it.  For  the  ground  of 
the  censure  was  cut  away.  No  one  can  tell  how  much  of 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church  of  England  might 
not  have  been  altered,  had  that  respite  of  twelve  hours 
been  granted.  The  Hebdomadal  Board  had  their  own 
choice  of  time ;  no  one  awaited  their  decision,  for  no  one 
had  asked  for  it.  Even  the  memorial  of  the  "  Four  Tutors11 
had  not  been  addressed  to  them.  They  preferred  to  give 
the  decision,  five  days  (Sunday  included)  from  the  time 
when  one  of  their  own  members  brought  the  subject  before 
them. 

It  was  precipitate.  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  any  one  ; 
especially  since  twenty-four  years  have  removed  from  this 
world  so  many  who  took  part  in  that  decision.  But  in  the 
thought  of  what  has  been  lost,  what  might  have  been,  per 
haps,  saved,  time  but  intensifies  the  sorrow,  that  those 
twelve  hours  were  not  granted. 

Whatever  was  the  ground  of  this  haste,  so  it  was  that, 
on  the  day  before  the  explanation  was  to  appear  which 
should  remove  the  charge  of  the  Four  Tutors,  the  Heads 
of  Houses  embodied  their  condemnation  in  one  of  those 
telling  antitheses,  which  fix  themselves  in  the  minds  of 
people  who  do  not  think  for  themselves. 

The  condemnation  ran, 

"  Considering  that  it  is  enjoined  in  the  statutes  of  this  University 
(Tit.  iii.  s.  2,  Tit.  ix.  s.  ii.  §  3,  s.  v.  §  3)  that  every  student  shall  be 
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instructed  and  examined  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  shall  sub 
scribe  to  them  ;  considering  also  that  a  Tract  has  recently  appeared, 
dated  from  Oxford,  and  entitled  '  Remarks  on  certain  passages  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,'  being  No.  90  of  the  'Tracts  for  the  Times,'  a 
series  of  anonymous  publications,  purporting  to  be  written  by  members 
of  the  University,  but  which  are  in  no  way  sanctioned  by  the  University 
itself  ; 

"  Resolved,  That  modes  of  interpretation  such  as  are  suggested  in 
the  said  Tract,  evading  rather  than  explaining  the  sense  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  reconciling  subscription  to  them  with  the  adoption 
of  errors,  which  they  were  designed  to  counteract,  defeat  the  object, 
and  are  inconsistent  with  the  due  observance  of  the  above-mentioned 
statutes." 

The  significant  disclaimer  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times" 
generally,  as  well  as  of  No.  90  in  particular,  looks 
like  the  vent  of  a  long-pent-up  wish  to  be  free  of  us. 
For  no  one  could  imagine  that  the  University  sanctioned 
Tracts,  printed  and  published  in  London,  in  which  it  could 
find  nothing  to  condemn  by  any  form  of  law,  and  to  which  no 
one  of  the  contributors  had  affixed  his  initials,  except  myself, 
and  Newman  (at  my  suggestion  upon  the  wish  of  others), 
to  an  early  Tract,  which,  however,  he  discontinued.  The 
censure  having  been  passed,  and  no  immediate  proceedings 
being  then  to  be  founded  upon  it,  I  conclude  that  the 
Heads  never  read  Newman's  explanation,  which  showed  the 
injustice  of  the  charge  of  "  evading  rather  than  explaining 
the  sense  of  the  Articles."  Else  they  would  hardly  have 
repeated  the  same  charge  four  years  afterwards.  It  ap 
pears  from  the  letter  of  John  Keble  *  (which  was  widely 
circulated  at  the  time  among  the  antagonists  of  Tract  90, 
although  now  first  published),  that  the  Heads  of  Houses 
knew  that  they  were  condemning  the  author  of  "  The 
Christian  Year,"  as  well  as  Newman.  John  Keble  had 


8  I  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  writer  to  publish  it,  in  times  in 
many  respects  happily  different,  as  illustrative  of  the  mind  and  thoughts 
of  those  whom  Tract  90  represented. 
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eagerly  avowed  to  them,  that  he  had  given  his  hearty  sanc 
tion  to  Tract  90,  and  had  expressed  his  wish  that  it  should 
be  published.  Other  counsels  prevailed.  The  car  went  on  ; 
it  mattered  not  over  whom  its  wheels  should  pass. 

It  was  rumoured  at  the  time,  (for  the  condemned  knew 
nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  condemners,  except  the 
results,)  that  the  Heads  of  Houses  were  the  more  prompt 
in  their  condemnation,  because,  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times" 
being,  with  hardly  any  exception,  anonymous,  they  thought 
that  they  might  condemn  the  Tract  without  a  pointed  con 
demnation  of  the  author.  If  so,  in  this  too  they  knew  us 
not.  Personally,  it  would  not  have  been  an  added  pang  to 
any  of  us,  to  be  himself  condemned.  Each  would  have 
preferred  that  it  should  be  himself.  All  which  any  of  us 
heeded  was  the  condemnation  of  any  of  the  principles  or 
truths,  which  we  held  or  taught,  by  any  persons  invested  with 
any  authority ;  and  this,  not  for  our  own  sakes,  but  in  view 
of  the  evil  which  would  probably  ensue.  Nor  could  any 
one  help  knowing,  of  whose  acute  mind  Tract  90  bore  the 
impress.  Few  could  doubt  that  the  Author,  whoever  he 
was,  must  avow  himself.  Concealment  would,  in  any  case, 
have  been  un-English,  and  the  writers,  among  whom  the 
choice  lay,  were  now  but  few.  Newman's  explanation  in 
his  letter  to  Jelf  had  been,  like  Tract  90,  anonymous.  He 
avowed  himself  the  author  on  the  day  that  the  condemna 
tion  appeared,  in  a  letter  still  touching  for  its  humility. 

LETTER   FROM   THE    REV.   J.    H.    NEWMAN. 

"  MR.  VICE-CHANCELLOR, — I  write  this  respectfully  to 
inform  you,  that  I  am  the  author,  and  have  the  sole  respon 
sibility  of  the  Tract  on  which  the  Hebdomadal  Board  has 
just  now  expressed  an  opinion,  and  that  I  have  not  given 
my  name  hitherto,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  desired  that 
T  should  not.  I  hope  it  will  not  surprise  you  if  I  say,  that 
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my  opinion  remains  unchanged  of  the  truth  and  honesty  of 
the  principle  maintained  in  the  Tract,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  putting  it  forth.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  prompted  by 
my  feelings  to  add  my  deep  consciousness  that  every  thing 
I  attempt  might  be  done  in  a  better  spirit,  and  in  a  better 
way ;  and,  while  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  I  have  given  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  I  beg  to 
return  my  thanks  to  them  for  an  act  which,  even  though 
founded  on  misapprehension,  may  be  made  as  profitable  to 
myself  as  it  is  religiously  and  charitably  intended. 
"  I  say  all  this  with  great  sincerity, 
"And  am,  Mr.  Vice- Chancellor, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN. 

"Oriel  College,  March  16th." 

Yet  the  blow  was  struck,  and  had  gone  home.  The 
form  which  the  Heads  chose  for  their  condemnation  of  the 
Tract  involved  this,  in  his  own  words,  That  "  I  had  been 
posted  up  by  the  marshal  on  the  buttery-hatch  of  every  Col 
lege  of  my  University  after  the  manner  of  discommoned 
pastry-cooks."  The  whole  country  rang  with  that  "  evad 
ing  rather  than  explaining  the  sense  of  the  Articles." 
"  Evading"  is  the  special  object  of  hatred  to  English 
honesty.  Newman  has  summed  up  the  result, — " 6 1  saw 
clearly  that  my  place  in  the  Movement  was  lost ;  public 
confidence  was  at  an  end ;  my  occupation  was  gone.  It 
was  simply  an  impossibility  that  I  could  say  any  thing 
henceforth  to  good  effect,  when  &c."  "  In 7  the  last  words 
of  my  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  I  thus  resigned  my 
own  place  in  the  Movement." 

It  is  a  common  impression,  and  was  my  own,  that  Tract 
90  was  censured  by  the  Heads  of  Houses  in  1841,  on  ac- 

6  Apologia,  pp.  172,  3.  1  Ib.  p.  175. 
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count  of  its  explanations  of  those  Articles  alone,  which  bear 
upon  Eoman  doctrine.  It  may  have  been  so,  since  these 
subjects  had  been  singled  out  by  the  "  Four  Tutors."  It 
was  so  in  the  decree  which  was  proposed  to  the  University, 
at  eight  days1  notice,  on  Feb.  13,  1845,  and  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  Proctors.  But  in  an  intermediate  docu 
ment,  the  Preamble  to  the  test  which  the  Heads  promul 
gated  at  the  close  of  1844,  other  "unsound  opinions"  were 
expressly  included,  although  not  specified.  It  ran 8,  "  Since 
some  have  wrongly  interpreted  those  Articles  of  Faith  and 
Religion,  wherein  unsound  opinions,  and  especially  the  errors 
of  the  Romanists,  are  censured,  in  such  sort  that  they 
seem  scarcely  or  not  at  all  to  oppose  those  errors,"  &c. 
Since  interpretations  of  the  Articles,  opposed  to  certain 
Roman  doctrines,  were  especially  condemned,  they  were  of 
course  not  exclusively  condemned.  And  what  the  Heads  re 
quired  by  that  test  was,  a  declaration, — "I  profess  that  I  will 
subscribe — all  and  each  of  the  Articles  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  firmly  believe  that  they  were  originally  published 
and  are  now  proposed  by  the  University  as  a  certain  and 
undoubted  test  of  my  opinions."  So  that  if  one  thought 
that  the  framer  of  Article  XVII.  was  an  Augustinian,  or  a 
Calvinist,  or  an  Arminian,  one  must  subscribe  it  in  that 
sense,  according  to  one^s  opinion  as  to  the  private  opinions 
of  the  framers. 

The  test  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Articles 
on  Justification  or  on  General  Councils,  as  much  as  to 
Art.  XXII.  ...  In  each  case,  members  of  the  University 
who  were  suspected  by  the  authorities,  (for  these  only  were 
to  subscribe  it,)  would  have  had  to  reject  any  interpretation 
of  the  Articles,  other  than  that  which  he  supposed  to  have 

8  The  Latin  of  that  Preamble  was.  "  Quoniam  vero  avticulos  illos 
Fidei  et  Religionis,  in  quibus  reprehenduntur  male  sanae  opiniones,  et 
prcesertim  Romanensium  errores,  ita  nonnulli  perperam  interpretati 
sunt,  ut  ervoribus  istis  vix  aut  ne  vix  quidem  advevsavi  videantur,"  &rc- 
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been  the  minds  of  the  Frainers,  as  indorsed  by  the  dominant 
body  in  the  University. 

Further,  it  appeared  even  from  this  Preamble,  that 
others,  besides  the  Author  of  Tract  90,  were  aimed  at  in 
the  test.  For  it  says,  "  since  some,  &c."  This  was  brought 
out  more  distinctly  in  the  decree,  proposed  on  Feb.  13, 
which  implied  moreover  that  we  were  therein  opposed  to 
"  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel.1'  The  Preamble  was  worded : 

"  Whereas  it  is  the  declared  purpose  of  this  University  to  maintain 
and  inculcate  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  this  end  it  is  enjoined 
in  the  statutes  of  the  University  that  every  student  shall  be  instructed 
and  examined  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  shall  subscribe  to  them 
on  various  occasions  [referring  to  the  several  statutes],  and  whereas  in 
the  90th  number  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  entitled  '  Remarks  on 
certain  Passages  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,'  modes  of  interpretation 
were  suggested,  and  have  since  been  advocated  in  other  publications 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Members  of  the  University,  by  which  sub 
scription  to  the  said  Articles  might  be  reconciled  with  the  adoption  of 
Roman  Catholic  Errors; — It  is  hereby  declared  and  decreed,"  &c. 

Then  followed  the  resolution  of  1841 9,  which  was  then 
to  be  passed  as  a  decree  of  the  University,  had  God  so 
permitted. 

It  is  illustrative  of  the  condemnation  of  Tract  90  by  the 
Heads,  that,  at  least  in  1845,  they  proposed  to  the  University 
to  condemn,  not  its  Author  alone,  but  its  defenders  en  masse 
(such  as  the  late  W.  B.  Heathcote  and  myself),  and  so 
that  no  special  opprobrium  was  then  intended  against 
Tract  90,  except  as  the  original  delinquent. 

It  is  clear  also,  that  the  University  would  not  have  ratified 
this  condemnation  of  Tract  90.  The  names  of  554  Mem 
bers  of  Convocation,  who  thanked  the  Proctors  for  their 
veto  (among  whom  I  have  discovered  three  only  who  were 
at  that  time  what  is  called  liberals  in  matters  of  faith)  show 
that  the  Heads  judged  rightly  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
in  not  raising  the  question  again,  when  they  had  the  opportu 
nity  a  few  months  later,  for  they  would  have  been  defeated. 
9  Given  above  in  p.  xiv. 
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2.  The  second  fact,  which  aggravated  and  fixed  the 
misinterpretation  of  Tract  90 ,  was  the  comment  put  upon 
Newman's  teaching  in  it  by  "W.  G.  Ward,  the  author  of  "The 
Ideal  of  the  Christian  Church."  He  had,  before  this,  dis 
covered,  that  he  could  not  follow  Newman,  and  had  there 
upon  taken  for  his  guide  the  Council  of  Trent.  But  he 
never  dissociated  the  letter  of  the  Council  of  Trent  from 
that  vast  practical  system,  upon  which  some  of  its  decrees 
bear,  although  it  did  not  fix  them.  He  then  interpreted 
Tract  90  on  the  Roman  side,  as  I  defended  it  on  the  Eng 
lish  side.  We  both  alike  acted  on  our  own  responsibility. 
It  appears  now  that  Ward  misinterpreted  Tract  90  in  two 
very  serious  ways  ;  (1)  that  he  connected  with  it  the  claim 
to  "hold  all  lloman  doctrine,"  (including,  apparently,  the 
whole  practical  system,  not  the  letter  of  decrees  only,) 
whereas  Newman  has  told  us  in  his  "  Apologia,"  that  he 
did  not  hold  Transubstantiation  until  he  had  submitted 
to  the  lloman  Church ;  (2)  by  the  use  of  the  very  offen 
sive  word  "non-natural."  So  then  the  charge  brought 
against  Tract  90  seemed  to  be  borne  out,  in  that  one,  who 
appeared  as  its  interpreter,  claimed  to  "hold  all  Roman 
doctrine ',"  which,  in  the  popular  estimation,  involved  the 
teaching  of  the  whole  practical  Roman  system  in  our  pul 
pits.  Further,  the  charge  of  "  evading  the  sense  of  the 
Articles "  was  apparently  justified,  when  one  who  wrote 
in  its  defence  avowed  that  his  own  interpretation  was 
"non-natural.'1'' 

I  was  informed,  many  years  after  the  condemnation  of 

1  Mr.  Oakeley,  in  his  "  Few  Words,  "said,  "kl  do  not  include  [among 
those  who  in  subscribing  the  Articles,  'renounce  no  one  Roman  doc 
trine']  the  revered  author  of  Tract  90,  whose  precise  and  matured  view 
upon  this  question  I  do  not  know;  and  who  has  certainly  neither  stated 
nor  implied  in  the  Tract,  that  he  considers  the  Articles  capable  of  this 
extreme  interpretation  ;  although,  neither  (if  my  memory  serves  me, 
for  I  am  too  much  pressed  for  time  to  ascertain  the  point)  has  he  there 
stated  or  implied  the  reason." 

a  2 
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Ward,  by  one  who,  I  have  understood,  took  a  leading  part 
in  preparing  it ',  that,  not  the  alleged  misinterpretation  of 
the  XXXIX  Articles  in  itself,  but  what  the  Heads  thought 
"  bad  faith"  in  that  interpretation,  was  the  ground  of  his 
condemnation.  It  seemed  to  him  consistent  in  the  Heads 
to  have  proposed  the  degradation  of  Ward,  and  yet  not 
to  propose  the  condemnation  of  those  who  contradicted 
Articles  which  lay  down  the  central  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  difference  was,  that  Ward,  by  calling  his  inter 
pretations  "non-natural,"  suggested  that  they  were  dis 
honest  ;  those  others,  who  used  "  non-natural"  interpreta 
tions,  did  not  call  them  so. 

There  was  indeed  a  marked  difference  between  the  feeling 
evinced  by  Convocation  towards  Newman  and  Ward,  in 
that  Ward  was  condemned,  while  those  554  members  of 
Convocation  thanked  the  Proctors  for  forbidding  that 
hastily-prepared  condemnation  of  Tract  90  and  its  de 
fenders.  Still,  the  unhappy  word  "non-natural"  has 
stuck  to  the  whole  class  of  interpretations  of  the  Articles, 
of  which  Tract  90  was  the  distinguished  exponent.  This 
appeared  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  Mr.  Mauricc^s 
censure  of  myself,  as  though  "non-natural"  had  been  a 
term  which  I  had  myself  accepted. 

While  Tract  90  remained  uncondemned,  Newman  did 
what  in  him  lay  to  explain  it.  After  its  condemnation  by 
the  Heads  of  Houses,  he  remained  silent,  except  in  giving 
such  statements  to  his  Bishop  as  his  Bishop  wished  him 
to  renew  in  order  to  allay  the  excitement.  And  so  his 
explanation  was  overlooked,  and  W.  Gr.  Ward's,  being  the 
most  exasperating  which  could  be  offered,  was  taken  as  its 
exponent.  In  this  way,  for  twenty-three  years,  Tract  90 
and  its  author  remained  under  the  charge  of  a  wrong  inter 
pretation,  until,  in  order  to  vindicate  me  from  a  charge  made 
by  Mr.  Maurice,  Newman  broke  the  silence,  which  in  all 

2  The  late  Dr.  Cardwell. 
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those  years  he  had  not  broken  for  self-vindication.  He 
is  now  amply  vindicated ;  no  one,  not  even  the  most  pre 
judiced,  who  has  read  the  wonderful  self-analysis  of  his 
"  Apologia,11  can  doubt  his  full  and  entire  honesty. 

But  I  have  yet  another  purpose  in  appealing  from 
England  under  the  excitement  which  clouded  it  m  1845,  to 
England,  freed  from  that  excitement  in  1865.  Tract  90 
was  made  a  by- word.  A  work  is  not  so  easily  rehabilitated 
as  a  man,  with  his  visible  and  transparent  Christian  truth 
fulness.  And  I  do  wish,  for  love  of  my  friend,  to  see  each 
shadow  pass  away  from  his  work  also.  But  further,  in  the 
condemnation  of  Tract  90,  a  great  principle  was  con 
demned,  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  our  own 
Church  as  well  as  the  Roman,  and  to  all  righteous  and  true 
interpretation  of  our  Articles. 

The  maxim  has  been  insisted  upon  by  the  half-believing 
school,  "  Interpret  the  Scripture  like  any  other  book3."  If 
this  axiom  of  their  school  means  any  thing  aright,  it  means 
this,  "  Do  no  violence  to  language  ;  do  not  interpret  mean 
ings  into  it,  but  draw  them  out  of  it."  Probably  in  the 
mind  of  the  Essayist,  it  meant  much  more,  and  what 
would  offend  Christian  feeling  and  faith.  But  this  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  it.  Yet  so  much  (as  some  of  us  tried 
to  show  at  the  time)  was  the  principle  of  Tract  90,  that 
"nothing  is  to  be  imported  into  any  document,  which  docs 
not  lie  in  its  words,  understood  in  their  known  and  full 
sense  ;"  which  is  a  self-evident  rule  of  interpretation.  To 
the  Articles  it  had  been  applied  in  the  Declaration  pre 
fixed  to  them.  Roman  Catholic  Divines  have  not  unfre- 
quently  asserted  the  same  principle,  as  regards  the  Council 
of  Trent.  It  has  been  often  told  us,  that  no  part  of  the 
popular  system  is  to  be  held  to  be  "  de  fide,11  except  what 
is,  in  terms,  contained  in  it ;  nay,  I  am  informed  by  one 
whose  word  is  of  great  authority,  that  that  only  of  the  Coun 
cil  of  Trent  is  to  be  held  to  be  "  de  fide,11  which  is,  in  terms, 
3  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  377. 
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contained  in  canons,  i.  e.  those  propositions  which  arc 
guarded  by  anathema.  And  yet  the  condemnation  of 
Tract  90  involved  the  violation  of  this  principle  in  both 
respects.  The  English  Articles  were  to  be  held  to  mean 
what  no  grammatical  construction  of  the  words  in  their 
known  sense  could  make  them  mean.  The  Articles  so 
construed  were  to  be  held,  under  pain  of  being  charged 
with  "  evading  not  explaining  their  meaning,'11  to  condemn 
the  Council  of  Trent  for  what  no  construction  of  its  words 
could  make  it  mean. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  remind  any  reader,  that  this 
distinction  between  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  the  practical 
Eoman  system  did  not  originate  with  Newman.  It  is  re 
markable  how,  when  Roman  controversy  was  still  unfamiliar 
and  almost  asleep,  this  point  was  brought  out  by  the  acute 
mind  of  him,  our  revered  teacher,  to  whom  both  of  us  were 
so  much  indebted,  Bishop  Lloyd.  Newman  observed  in  that 
same  Letter  to  Jelf 4 : — 

"  The  distinction  I  have  been  making  is  familiar  with  our 
controversialists.  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford,  whose 
memory  both  you  and  myself  hold  in  affection  and  veneration, 
brings  it  out  strongly  in  a  review  which  he  wrote  in  the  British 
Critic  in  1825.  Nay,  he  goes  further  than  any  thing  I  have 
said  on  one  point,  for  he  thinks  the  Eoman  Catholics  are  not 
what  they  once  were,  at  least,  among  ourselves.  I  pro 
nounce  no  opinion  on  this  point ;  nor  do  I  feel  able  to  follow 
his  revered  guidance  in  some  other  things  which  he  says, 
but  I  quote  him  in  proof  that  the  Eeformers  did  not  aim  at 
decrees  or  abstract  dogmas,  but  against  a  living  system,  and  a 
system  which  it  is  quite  possible  to  separate  from  the  formal 
statements  which  have  served  to  represent  it. 

'Happy  was  it,'  he  says,  'for  the  Protestant  controversialist,  when 
his  own  eyes  and  ears  could  bear  witness  to  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
satisfactions  and  meritorious  works,  when  he  could  point  to  the  be 
nighted  wanderer,  working  his  way  to  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Wal- 

'  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  in  explanation  of  No.  90,  &c.,  pp.  10—14. 
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singham  or  Ipswich,  and  liear  him  confess  with  his  own  mouth,  that 
he  trusted  to  such  Avorks  for  the  expiation  of  his  sins;  or  when  every 
eye  could  behold  "our  churches  full  of  images,  wondrously  decked 
and  adorned,  garlands  and  coronets  set  on  their  heads,  precious  pearls 
hanging  about  their  necks,  their  fingers  shining  with  rings,  set  with 
precious  stones;  their  dead  and  still  bodies  clothed  with  garments 
stiff  with  gold."  ' — Horn.  3,  ag.  Idol.  p.  97. 

"  On  the  other  hand  he  says : 

'  Our  full  belief  is  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  King 
dom,  from  their  long  residence  among  Protestants,  their  disuse  of 
processions  and  other  Romish  ceremonies,  have  been  brought  gra 
dually  and  almost  unknowingly  to  a  more  spiritual  religion  and  a 
purer  faith, — that  they  themselves  see  with  sorrow  the  disgraceful 
tenets  and  principles  that  were  professed  and  carried  into  practice  by 
their  forefathers, — and  are  too  fond  of  removing  this  disgrace  from 
them,  by  denying  the  former  existence  of  these  tenets,  and  ascribing 
the  imputation  of  them  to  the  calumnies  of  the  Protestants.  This  we 
cannot  allow ;  and  while  we  cherish  the  hope  that  they  are  now  gone 
for  ever,  we  still  assert  boldly  and  fearlessly  that  they  did  once 
exist.' — p.  148. 

"  Again : 

'  That  latria  is  due  only  to  the  Trinity,  is  continually  asserted  in  the 
Councils  ;  but  the  terms  of  dulia  and  hyperdulia  have  not  been  adopted 
or  acknowledged  by  them  in  their  public  documents  ;  they  are,  however, 
employed  unanimously  by  all  the  best  writers  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
their  use  is  maintained  and  defended  by  them.' — p.  101. 

"  I  conceive  that  what '  all  the  best  writers '  say,  is  authori 
tative  teaching,  and  a  sufficient  object  for  the  censures  con 
veyed  in  the  Articles,  though  the  decrees  of  Trent,  taken  by 
themselves,  remain  untouched. 

'  This  part  of  the  enquiry '  [to  define  exactly  the  acts  peculiar  to 
the  different  species  of  worship]  '  however  is  more  theoretical  than 
useful ;  and,  as  every  thing  that  can  be  said  on  it  must  be  derived, 
not  from  Councils,  but  from  Doctors  of  the  Romish  Church,  whose 
authority  would  be  called  in  question,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enter 
upon  it  now.  And  therefore,  observing  only  that  the  Catechism  of 
Trent  still  retains  the  term  of  adoratio  angelorum,  we  pass  on,  &c.' 
—p.  102. 

"  Again : 

'On  the  question  whether  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  professed  and 
practised  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  idolatrous  or  not,  our  opinion  is  this  ; 
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that  in  the  public  formularies  of  their  Church,  and  even  in  the  belief 
and  practice  of  the  best  informed  among  them,  there  is  nothing  of 
idolatry,  although,  as  we  have  said,  we  deem  that  practice  altogether 
unscriptural  and  unwarranted ;  but  we  do  consider  the  principles  re 
lating  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  calculated  to  lead  in  the  end  to 
positive  idolatry  ;  and  we  are  well  convinced,  and  we  have  strong 
grounds  for  our  conviction,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  classes 
are  in  this  point  guilty  of  it.  Whether  the  Invocation  of  Angels  or  of 
Saints  has  produced  the  same  effect,  we  are  not  able  to  decide.' — p.  113. 

"  1  accept  this  statement  entirely  with  a  single  explanation. 
By  '  principles '  relating  to  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
I  understand  either  the  received  principles  as  distinct  from 
those  laid  down  in  the  Tridentine  statements ;  or  the  principles 
contained  in  those  statements,  viewed  as  practically  operating 
on  the  existing  feelings  of  the  Church. 

"  Again : 

'  She  [the  Church  of  England]  is  unwilling  to  fix  upon  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  Romish  Church  the  charge  of  positive  idolatry;  and  con 
tents  herself  with  declaring  that  "the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  the 
Adoration  as  well  of  Images  as  of  Relics,  is  a  fond  thing,  &c.  &c." 
But  in  regard  to  the  universal  practice  of  the  Romish  Church,  she 
adheres  to  the  declaration  of  her  Homilies ;  and  professes  her  con 
viction  that  this  fond  and  unwarranted  and  unscriptural  doctrine  has 
at  all  times  produced,  and  will  hereafter,  as  long  as  it  is  suffered  to 
prevail,  produce  the  sin  of  practical  idolatry.' — p.  121. 

"  I  will  add  my  belief  that  the  only  thing  which  can  stop 
this  tendency  in  the  decrees  of  Rome,  as  things  are,  is  its 
making  some  formal  declaration  the  other  way. 

"  Once  more : 

'We  reject  the  second  [Indulgences],  not  only  because  they  are 
altogether  unwarranted  by  any  word  of  Holy  Writ,  and  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  reason,  but  because  we  conceive  the  foundations  on 
which  they  rest  to  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  blasphemous  and  absurd. 
These  principles  are,  1.  That  the  power  of  the  Pope,  great  as  it  is,  does' 
not  properly  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  this  present  world  j  2.  That 
the  power  which  he  possesses  of  releasing  souls  from  Purgatory  arises 
out  of  the  treasure  committed  to  his  care,  a  treasure  consisting  of  the 
supererogatory  merits  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Saints 

This  is  the  treasure  of  which  Pope  Leo,  in  his  Bull  of  the 

present  year,  1825,  speaks  in  the  following  terms  :  "  We  have  re 
solved,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  given  to  us  by  Heaven,  fully  to 
unlock  that  sacred  treasure,  composed  of  the  merits,  suffeiings,  and 
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virtues  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Virgin  Mother,  and  of  all  the 
Saints,  which  the  Author  of  human  salvation  has  entrusted  to  our  dis 
pensation."  ' — p.  143. 

"  This  is  what  our  Article  means  by  Pardons ;  but  it  is  more 
than  is  said  in  the  Council  of  Trent." 

Our  friend  noticed  further  the  same  distinction  in  the 
controversial  writings  of  Bramhall,  Bull,  and  Wake5: — 

"AndBramhall: 

'  A  comprecation  [with  the  Saints]  both  the  Grecians  and  we  do 
allow ;  an  ultimate  invocation  both  the  Grecians  and  we  detest ;  so  do 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  their  doctrine,  but  they  vary  from  it  in  their 
practice.' — Works,  p.  418. 

"And  Bull: 

'This  Article  [the  Tridentine]  of  a  Purgatory  after  this  life,  as  it 
is  understood  and  taught  by  the  Roman  Church  (that  is,  to  be  a  place 
and  state  of  misery  and  torment,  whereunto  many  faithful  souls  go 
presently  after  death,  and  there  remain  till  they  are  thoroughly  purged 
from  their  dross,  or  delivered  thence  by  Masses,  Indulgences^  &c.),  is 
contrary  to  Scripture,  and  the  sense  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  at  least 
the  first  four  Centuries,  &c.'—  Corrupt,  of  Rome,  §  3. 

"  And  Wake : 

'The  Council  of  Trent  has  spoken  so  uncertainly  in  this  point  [of 
Merits]  as  plainly  shows  that  they  in  this  did  not  know  themselves, 
what  they  would  establish,  or  were  unwilling  that  others  should.'" — 
Def.  of  Expos.  5. 

For  myself,  I  did  not  hear  any  thing  about  Tract  90, 
until  the  excitement  about  it  in  the  University  brought  it 
to  my  kno\vledge.  I  read  it  with  some  anxiety,  on  account 
of  the  greatness  of  that  excitement.  Having  read  it,  I  was  in 
my  turn  surprised  at  the  excitement.  The  general  principle, 
that  the  Articles  were  directed,  not  against  the  Council  of 
Trent,  but  against  the  popular  system,  had  long  been  fami 
liar  to  my  mind.  Until  I  saw  this,  I  never  could  under 
stand  the  antithesis  of  Article  XIX.6  I  had  seen  that  no 
Article  in  any  way  contravened  any  Catholic  truth,  or  con 
tradicted  any  thing  received  as  truth  in  the  primitive 

8  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  in  explanation  of  No.  90,  &c.,  pp.  14,  15. 
6  See  my  Eirenicon,  p.  33. 
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Church.  The  one  doubt  which  I  had  in  regard  to  Tract 
90,  related  to  a  certain  vagueness  as  to  the  object  of 
Article  XXII.,  which  was  almost  the  exclusive  ground  of 
the  attack  of  the  Four  Tutors.  That  doubt  my  friend 
satisfied  in  the  second  edition,  as  he  would  have  satisfied 
the  Four  Tutors,  had  they  inquired  instead  of  or  before 
accusing. 

It  has  been  a  strange  Nemesis  (to  use  men's  favourite 
word  for  Divine  retribution)  that,  of  the  Four  Tutors  who 
originated  the  attack  upon  Tract  90,  and  who  procured  its 
condemnation,  its  author  unheard,  one,  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson, 
was  formally  declared  by  Dr.  Lushington,  in  his  judgment, 
to  have  "suggested  modes  by  which  the  Articles  sub 
scribed  may  be  evaded  contrary  to  the  king^s  declaration 
and  the  terms  of  subscription  V  And  this,  not  as  to 

7  "  In  the  passage  recited  from  Mr.  Wilson's  Essay,  first  come  cer 
tain  observations  upon  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  Mr.  Wilson 
declares  will  not  be  easily  brought  to  bear  upon  questions  likely  to 
be  raised  in  our  own  days.  '  The  meshes  are  too  open  for  modern 
refinements.'  The  passage  then  proceeds  as  follows  : 

" '  Forms  of  expression, — partly  derived  from  modern  modes  of 
thought  on  metaphysical  subjects,  partly  suggested  by  a  better  ac 
quaintance  than  heretofore  with  the  unsettled  state  of  Christian  opi 
nion  in  the  immediately  post  Apostolical  age, — may  be  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  doctrines  in  the  first  five  Articles  without  directly  con 
tradicting,  impugning,  or  refusing  assent  to  them,  but  passing  by  the 
side  of  them — as  with  respect  to  the  humanifying  of  the  Divine  Word 
and  to  the  Divine  personalities.' 

"  What  is  meant  by  'passing  ~by  the  side  of  the  first  five  Articles,  and 
as  to  the  humanifying  of  the  Divine  Word  and  the  Divine  persona 
lities  without  directly  contradicting,  impugning,  or  refusing  a  part  to 
them  ?  '  The  Clergy  are  bound  by  the  King's  Declaration  to  take  the 
Articles  in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense  ;  the  first  five  Articles 
are  the  most  important  of  all.  Is  it  consistent  with  their  literal  and 
grammatical  sense  to  pass  by  them  ?  I  think  not.  Is  it  consistent 
with  the  declaration  that  they  are  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  ?  if 
so,  why  pass  by?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  declaration  of  the  clerk, 
'  I  do  willingly  and  ex  ammo  subscribe  to  the  three  Articles  of  the 
36th  Canon  (one  of  which  includes  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Reli 
gion),  and  to  all  things  which  are  contained  in  them?'  I  think  not. 


• 
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Articles  (such  as  Article  XXII.)  drawn  up  in  general 
terms,  but  as  to  Articles  framed  with  great  dogmatic  pre 
cision  ;  the  five  first,  which  relate  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation.  Whether  he  was  punishable  for  this,  Dr. 
Lushington  left  open 8,  since  the  indictment  had  been  laid 
amiss.  In  the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had 
chai'ged  Newman  with  explaining  away  Article  XXII.  (in 
ter  alia)  on  the  subject  of  Purgatory,  defended  his  own  sug 
gestion  of  the  denial  of  eternal  punishment,  by  affixing  a 
non-natural  sense  to  his  own  words,  and  declaring  that  he 
did  not  deny  eternal  punishment,  but  only  spoke  of  a  sort  of 
purgatory  for  a  middle  class  of  souls.  His  former  colleague 
in  his  attack  upon  Tract  90,  now  one  of  his  judges,  acquitted 
him,  it  is  not  known  on  what  ground,  whether  as  accepting 
his  own  virtual  recantation  and  the  non-natural  sense  of 

And  yet  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  clerk  is  to  pass  by  these  Articles 
without  directly  contradicting,  impugning,  or  refusing  assent  to  them, 
In  my  opinion  this  is  not  possible.  I  think  that  the  substance  of  what 
Mr.  Wilson  has  written  is  this :  to  suggest  modes  by  ivliich  the  Articles 
subscribed  may  be  evaded,  contrary  to  the  King's  Declaration  and  the 
terms  of  subscription." — Dr.  Lushington's  Judgment  on  Essays  and  Re 
views,  p.  39. 

8  "I  have  not  now  to  decide  whether  the  publication  of  such  words 
by  Mr.  Wilson  is  blamable  or  not,  nor  even  whether  it  may  not  be 
an  offence  in  some  way  punishable ;  but  whether  the  offence  charged 
in  this  Article  is  a  violation  of  this  particular  Canon,  the  36th.  To 
this  question,  and  this  only,  must  I  address  myself,  for  it  is  the  only 
charge  preferred. — What,  then,  is  the  offence  struck  at  by  the  Canon  ? 
Clearly  the  omission  by  the  clerk  to  subscribe  previous  to  his  admis- 
ion  to  the  Ministry,  and  the  omission  by  those  in  authority  to  see  that 
e  does  so  subscribe.  The  short  question  therefore  is,  whether  a  clerk 
who  has  himself  subscribed  to  the  three  Articles  of  the  Canon,  has, 
by  counselling  others  that  they  may  subscribe  them  in  a  sense  not 
onsonant  either  to  the  King's  Declaration  or  the  Articles  themselves, 
ommitted  an  Ecclesiastical  offence  against  this  particular  Canon ;  I 
say,  against  this  particular  Canon,  not  whether  he  has  committed  an 
offence  otherwise  punishable. 

"  I  cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  in  the  affirmative ;  the  offence 
struck  at  by  the  Canon  being  of  a  totally  different  character.  I  must 
reject  this  Article." — Dr.  Lushington's  Judgment  on  Essays  and  Re 
views,  p.  40. 
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his  words  (as  the  Archbishops  did  and  could  not  help 
doing),  or,  as  was  commonly  believed,  by  coinciding  with 
the  lay  judges*  in  putting  a  non-natural  sense  on  the  word 
"  everlasting."  Such  has  been  the  comment  of  time  upon 
the  attack  of  two  out  of  the  four  assailants  of  Tract  90. 

And  now,  I  would  ask  people,  with  English  honesty  of 
judgment,  not  to  look  whether  the  explanations  of  the 
Articles  in  Tract  90  are  what  they  would  have  given  them 
selves  or  would  give  (some  are  not  what  I  should  have 
given  myself) ;  but  whether  they  are  contradictory  to  the 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  Articles.  It  seems  self- 
evident,  that  a  teaching  referred  to  in  the  terms,  "  in  the 
which  it  was  commonly  said,"  cannot  be  the  formal,  care 
fully-worded  teaching  of  Canons,  but  was  a  popular  teach 
ing  ;  and  that  iC  the  Romish  doctrine  "  could  not  mean,  e.  g. 
any  primitive  doctrine  on  any  of  these  subjects,  nor  the 
Greek. 

For  myself,  I  believe  that  Tract  90  did  a  great  work  in 
clearing  the  Articles  from  the  glosses,  which,  like  barnacles^ 
had  encrusted  round  them.  I  believe  that  that  work  will 
never  be  undone,  while  the  Articles  shall  last.  Men  will 
gloss  them  as  they  did  before,  according  to  their  pre 
conceived  opinions,  or  as  guided  by  the  Puritan  system  of 
belief;  but  they  cannot  do  so  undisputed.  Even  the  Four 
Tutors,  in  their  censure  upon  Tract  90,  seem  to  have  been 
half  conscious  of  the  force  of  the  appeal  to  "  the  literal 
and  grammatical  interpretation."  So  long  as  that  interpre 
tation  shall  be  applied,  it  will  be  impossible  either  to  con 
demn  Tract  90,  or  to  import  into  the  Articles  the  tra 
ditional  system,  so  long  identified  with  them. 

E.  B.  P. 

Advent,  1865. 
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IT  is  often  urged,  and  sometimes  felt  and  granted,  that 
there  are  in  the  Articles  propositions  or  terms  inconsistent 
with  the  Catholic  faith ;  or,  at  least,  when  persons  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  feel  the  objection  as  of  force,  they  are  per 
plexed  how  best  to  reply  to  it,  or  how  most  simply  to  ex 
plain  the  passages  on  which  it  is  made  to  rest.  The  follow 
ing  Tract  is  drawn  up  with  the  view  of  showing  how 
groundless  the  objection  is,  and  further  of  approximating 
towards  the  argumentative  answer  to  it,  of  which  most  men 
have  an  implicit  apprehension,  though  they  may  have 
nothing  more.  That  there  are  real  difficulties  to  a  Catholic 
Christian  in  the  Ecclesiastical  position  of  our  Church  at 
this  day,  no  one  can  deny;  but  the  statements  of  the 
Articles  are  not  in  the  number ;  and  it  may  be  right  at  the 
present  moment  to  insist  upon  this.  If  in  any  quarter  it 
is  supposed  that  persons  who  profess  to  be  disciples  of  the 
early  Church  will  silently  concur  with  those  of  very  opposite 
sentiments  in  furthering  a  relaxation  of  subscriptions,  which, 
it  is  imagined,  are  galling  to  both  parties,  though  for 
different  reasons,  and  that  they  will  do  this  against  the  wish 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  the  writer  of  the  following 
pages  would  raise  one  voice,  at  least,  in  protest  against  any 
such  anticipation.  Even  in  such  points  as  he  may  think  the 
English  Church  deficient,  never  can  he,  without  a  great 
alteration  of  sentiment,  be  party  to  forcing  the  opinion  or 
project  of  one  school  upon  another.  Religious  changes,  to 
be  beneficial,  should  be  the  act  of  the  whole  body;  they 
are  worth  little  if  they  are  the  mere  act  of  a  majority1.  No 

1  This  is  not  meant  to  hinder  acts  of  Catholic  consent,  such  as 
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good  can  come  of  any  change  which  is  not  heartfelt,  a 
development  of  feelings  springing  up  freely  and  calmly  within 
the  bosom  of  the  whole  body  itself.  Moreover,  a  change 
in  theological  teaching  involves  either  the  commission  or  the 
confession  of  sin;  it  is  either  the  profession  or  renunciation 
of  erroneous  doctrine,  and  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  proving 
the  fact  of  past  guilt,  it,  ipso  facto,  implies  present.  In 
other  words,  every  change  in  religion  carries  with  it  its  own 
condemnation,  which  is  not  attended  by  deep  repentance. 
Even  supposing  then  that  any  changes  in  contemplation, 
whatever  they  were,  were  good  in  themselves,  they  would 
cease  to  be  good  to  a  Church,  in  which  they  were  the  fruits 
not  of  the  quiet  conviction  of  all,  but  of  the  agitation,  or 
tyranny,  or  intrigue  of  a  few  ;  nurtured  not  in  mutual  love, 
but  in  strife  and  envying ;  perfected  not  in  humiliation  and 
grief,  but  in  pride,  elation,  and  triumph.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
very  serious  truth,  that  persons  and  bodies  who  put  them 
selves  into  a  disadvantageous  state,  cannot  at  their  pleasure 
extricate  themselves  from  it.  They  are  unworthy  of  it; 
they  are  in  prison,  and  CHRIST  is  the  keeper.  There  is  but 
one  way  towards  a  real  reformation, — a  return  to  Him  in 
heart  and  spirit,  whose  sacred  truth  they  have  betrayed ;  all 
other  methods,  however  fair  they  may  promise,  will  prove 
.  to  be  but  shadows  and  failures. 

On  these  grounds,  were  there  no  others,  the  present 
writer,  for  one,  will  be  no  party  to  the  ordinary  political 
methods  by  which  professed  reforms  are  carried  or  com 
passed  in  this  day.  We  can  do  nothing  well  till  we  act  "  with 
one  accord;"  we  can  have  no  accord  in  action  till  we  agree 
together  in  heart ;  we  cannot  agree  without  a  supernatural 
influence ;  we  cannot  have  a  supernatural  influence  unless 
we  pray  for  it ;  we  cannot  pray  acceptably  without  repent 
ance  and  confession.  Our  Church's  strength  would  be 
irresistible,  humanly  speaking,  were  it  but  at  unity  with 
itself:  if  it  remains  divided,  part  against  part,  we  shall  see 

occurred  anciently,  when  the  Catholic  body  aids  one  portion  of  a  par 
ticular  Church  against  another  portion. 

B   2 
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the  energy  which  was  meant  to  subdue  the  world  preying 
upon  itself,  according  to  our  SAVIOUR'S  express  assurance, 
that  such  a  house  "  cannot  stand.11  Till  we  feel  this,  till  we 
seek  one  another  as  brethren,  not  lightly  throwing  aside  our 
private  opinions,  which  we  seem  to  feel  we  have  received 
from  above,  from  an  ill-regulated,  untrue  desire  of  unity,  but 
returning  to  each  other  in  heart,  and  coming  together  to 
GOD  to  do  for  us  what  we  cannot  do  for  ourselves,  no 
change  can  be  for  the  better.  Till  [we]  [her  children]  are 
stirred  up  to  this  religious  course,  let  the  Church2,  [our 
Mother,]  sit  still ;  let  [us]  be  content  to  be  in  bondage ; 
let  [us]  work  in  chains;  let  [us]  submit  to  [our]  imper 
fections  as  a  punishment ;  let  [us]  go  on  teaching  [through 
the  medium  of  indeterminate  statements 3]  and  inconsistent 
precedents,  and  principles  but  partially  developed.  We  are 
not  better  than  our  fathers ;  let  us  bear  to  be  what  Ham 
mond  was,  or  Andrews,  or  Hooker ;  let  us  not  faint  under 
that  body  of  death,  which  they  bore  about  in  patience; 
nor  shrink  from  the  penalty  of  sins,  which  they  inherited 
from  the  age  before  them  *. 

But  these  remarks  are  beyond  our  present  scope,  which 
is  merely  to  show  that,  while  our  Prayer  Book  is  acknow 
ledged  on  all  hands  to  be  of  Catholic  origin,  our  Articles 
also,  the  offspring  of  an  uncatholic  age,  are,  through  GOD'S 
good  providence,  to  say  the  least,  not  uncatholic,  and  may 

*  "  Let  the  Church  sit  still ;  let  her  be  content  to  be  in  bondage," 
&c. — 1st  edition.    [The  author  has  lately  heard  that  these  words  have 
been  taken  as  spoken  in  an  insulting  and  reproachful  tone ;  he  meant 
them  in  the  sense  of  the  lines  in  the  Lyra  Apostolica, — 

"  Bide  thou  thy  time  ! 

Watch  with  meek  eyes  the  race  of  pride  and  crime  : 
Sit  in  the  gatj  and  be  the  heathen's  jest, 
Smiling  and  self-possest,"  &c. — 3rd  edition.] 

•  "With  the  stammering  lips." — 1st  edition. 

4  "  We,  Thy  sinful  creatures,"  says  the  Service  for  King  Charles  the 
Martyr,  "  here  assembled  before  Thee,  do,  in  behalf  of  all  the  people 
of  this  land,  humbly  confess,  that  they  were  the  crying  sins  of  this 
nation,  which  brought  down  this  judgment  upon  us,"  i.  e.  King 
Charles's  murder. 
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be  subscribed  by  those  who  aim  at  being  catholic  in  heart 
and  doctrine.  In  entering  upon  the  proposed  examination, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  in  several  places  the  writer 
has  found  it  convenient  to  express  himself  in  language 
recently  used,  which  he  is  willing  altogether  to  make  his 
own8.  He  has  distinguished  the  passages  introduced  by 
quotation  marks. 


§  I.— Holy  Scripture  and  the  Authority  of  the  Church. 

Articles  vi.  &  xx. — "  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 
therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of 
any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the 
Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation. 

The  Church  hath  [power  to  decree  (statuendi) 

rites  and  ceremonies,  and]  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith ;  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  [ordain 
(instituere)  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  God's  word  written, 
neither  may  it]  so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be 
repugnant  to  another.  Wherefore,  although  the  Church  be 
a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet  [as  it  ought  not 
to  decree  (decernere)  any  thing  against  the  same,  so]  besides 
the  same,  ought  it  not  to  enforce  (obtrudere)  any  thing  to 
be  believed  for  necessity  of  salvation  V 

Two  instruments  of  Christian  teaching  are  spoken  of  in 
these  Articles,  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Church. 

Here  then  we  have  to  inquire,  first,  what  is  meant  by 
Holy  Scripture  ;  next,  what  is  meant  by  the  Church ;  and 
then,  what  their  respective  offices  are  in  teaching  revealed 
truth,  and  how  these  are  adjusted  with  one  another  in  their 
actual  exercise. 

5  [The   passages   quoted  are  the   author's  own  writing  on   other 
occasions.] 

6  The  passages  in  brackets  (all)  relate  to  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
are  not  here  in  question.  [From  brackets  marking  the  Second  Edition, 
must  be  excepted  those  which  occur  in  quotations.] 
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1.  Now  what  the  Church  is,  will  be  considered  below  in 
Section  4. 

2.  And  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture  are  enumerated  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Article,  so  as  to  preclude  question. 
Still  two  points  deserve  notice  here. 

First,  the  Scriptures  or  Canonical  Books  are  said  to  be 
those  "of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the 
Church.11  Here  it  is  not  meant  that  there  never  was  any 
doubt  in  portions  of  the  Church  or  particular  Churches 
concerning  certain  books,  which  the  Article  includes  in  the 
Canon ;  for  some  of  them, — as,  for  instance,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse — have  been  the  subject  of 
much  doubt  in  the  West  or  East,  as  the  case  may  be.  But 
the  Article  asserts  that  there  has  been  no  doubt  about  them 
in  the  Church  Catholic ;  that  is,  at  the  very  first  time  that 
the  Catholic  or  whole  Church  had  the  opportunity  of  form 
ing  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  it  pronounced  in  favour  of 
the  Canonical  Books.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
doubted  by  the  West,  and  the  Apocalypse  by  the  East, 
only  while  those  portions  of  the  Church  investigated  sepa 
rately  from  each  other,  only  till  they  compared  notes,  inter 
changed  sentiments,  and  formed  a  united  judgment.  The 
phrase  must  mean  this,  because,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  can  mean  nothing  else. 

And  next,  be  it  observed,  that  the  books  which  are  com 
monly  called  Apocrypha,  are  not  asserted  in  this  Article  to 
be  destitute  of  inspiration  or  to  be  simply  human,  but  to  be 
not  Canonical ;  in  other  words,  to  differ  from  Canonical 
Scripture,  specially  in  this  respect,  viz.  that  they  are  not 
adducible  in  proof  of  doctrine.  "  The  other  books  (as 
Hierome  saith)  the  Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life 
and  instruction  of  manners,  but  yet  doth  not  apply  them  to 
establish  any  doctrine"  That  this  is  the  limit  to  which  our 
disparagement  of  them  extends,  is  plain,  not  only  because 
the  Article  mentions  nothing  beyond  it,  but  also  from  the 
reverential  manner  in  which  the  Homilies  speak  of  them,  as 
shall  be  incidentally  shown  in  Section  1 1 .  [The  compatibility 
of  such  reverence  with  such  disparagement  is  also  shown 
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from  the  feeling  towards  them  of  St.  Jerome,  who  is  quoted 
in  the  Article,  who  implies  more  or  less  their  inferiority  to 
Canonical  Scripture,  yet  uses  them  freely  and  continually, 
as  if  Scripture.  He  distinctly  names  many  of  the  books 
which  he  considers  not  canonical,  and  virtually  names  them 
all  by  naming  what  are  canonical.  For  instance,  he  says, 
speaking  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  "  As  the  Church 
reads  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  Maccabees,  without  receiving 
them  among  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  so  she  reads  these 
two  books  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  not  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines.11 
(Prcef.  in  Libr.  Salom.)  Again,  "The  Wisdom,  as  it  is 
commonly  styled,  of  Solomon,  and  the  book  of  Jesus  son  of 
Sirach,  and  Judith,  and  Tobias,  and  the  Shepherd,  are  not 
in  the  Canon."  (Prcef.  ad  Beges.)  Such  is  the  language 
of  a  writer  who  nevertheless  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  wanting 
in  reverence  towards  the  books  he  thus  disparages.] 

A  further  question  may  be  asked,  concerning  our  received 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  it  is  in  any  sense  imposed 
on  us  as  a  true  comment  on  the  original  text ;  as  the  Vulgate 
is  upon  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  would  appear  not.  It 
was  made  and  authorized  by  royal  command,  which  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  any  claim  upon  our  interior  consent. 
At  the  same  time  every  one  who  reads  it  in  the  Services  of 
the  Church,  does,  of  course,  thereby  imply  that  he  considers 
that  it  contains  no  deadly  heresy  or  dangerous  mistake. 
And  about  its  simplicity,  majesty,  gravity,  harmony,  and 
venerableness,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 

3.  Next  we  come  to  the  main  point,  the  adjustment 
which  this  Article  effects  between  the  respective  offices  of 
the  Scripture  and  Church  ;  which  seems  to  be  as  follows. 

It  is  laid  down  that,  1 .  Scripture  contains  all  necessary 
articles  of  the  faith ;  2.  either  in  its  text,  or  by  inference 
3.  The  Church  is  the  keeper  of  Scripture ;  4.  and  a  witness 
of  it ;  5.  and  has  authority  in  controversies  of  faith  ;  6.  but 
may  not  expound  one  passage  of  Scripture  to  contradict 
another  ;  7.  nor  enforce  as  an  article  of  faith  any  point  not 
contained  in  Scripture. 
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From  this  it  appears,  first,  that  the  Church  expounds  and 
enforces  the  faith ;  for  it  is  forbidden  to  expound  in  a  parti 
cular  way,  or  so  to  enforce  as  to  obtrude ;  next,  that  it 
derives  the  faith  wholly  from  Scripture ;  thirdly,  that  its 
office  is  to  educe  an  harmonious  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Thus  much  the  Article  settles. 

Two  important  questions,  however,  it  does  not  settle,  viz. 
whether  the  Church  judges,  first,  at  her  sole  discretion; 
next,  on  her  sole  responsibility ;  i.e.  first,  what  the  media 
are  by  which  the  Church  interprets  Scripture,  whether  by  a 
direct  divine  gift,  or  catholic  tradition,  or  critical  exegesis 
of  the  text,  or  in  any  other  way  ;  and  next,  who  is  to  decide 
whether  it  interprets  Scripture  rightly  or  not ; — what  is  her 
method,  if  any ;  and  who  is  her  judge,  if  any.  In  other 
words,  not  a  word  is  said,  on  the  one  hand,  in  favour  of 
Scripture  having  no  rule  or  method  to  fix  interpretation  by, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  being  the  sole  rule  of  faith ; 
nor  on  the  other,  of  the  private  judgment  of  the  individual 
being  the  ultimate  standard  of  interpretation.  So  much 
has  been  said  lately  on  both  these  points,  and  indeed  on  the 
whole  subject  of  these  two  Articles,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  upon  them  ;  but  since  it  is  often  supposed  to  be 
almost  a  first  principle  of  our  Church,  that  Scripture  is  "  the 
rule  of  faith,""  it  may  be  well,  before  passing  on,  to  make  an 
extract  from  a  paper,  published  some  years  since,  which 
shows,  by  instances  from  our  divines,  that  the  application  of 
the  phrase  to  Scripture  is  but  of  recent  adoption.  The 
other  question,  about  the  ultimate  judge  of  the  interpreta 
tion  of  Scripture,  shall  not  be  entered  upon. 

"  We  may  dispense  with  the  phrase  '  Rule  of  Faith,'  as 
applied  to  Scripture,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  ambiguous ; 
and,  again,  because  it  is  then  used  in  a  novel  sense  ;  for  the 
ancient  Church  made  the  Apostolic  Tradition,  as  summed 
up  in  the  Creed,  and  not  the  Bible,  the  fagula  Fidei,  or 
Rule.  Moreover,  its  use  as  a  technical  phrase,  seems  to  be 
of  late  introduction  in  the  Church,  that  is,  since  the  days 
of  King  William  the  Third.  Our  great  divines  use  it  with 
out  any  fixed  sense,  sometimes  for  Scripture,  sometimes  for 
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the  whole  and  perfectly  adjusted  Christian  doctrine,  some 
times  for  the  Creed ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  we 
will  prove  this,  by  quotations,  that  the  point  may  be  put 
beyond  dispute. 

"  Ussher,  after  St.  Austin,  identifies  it  with  the  Creed ; 
— when  speaking  of  the  Article  of  our  LORD'S  Descent  to 
Hell,  he  says, — 

" '  It  having  here  likewise  been  further  manifested,  what  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained  by  the  ancient  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
concerning  the  determinate  place  wherein  our  Saviour's  soul  did  re 
main  during  the  time  of  the  separation  of  it  from  the  body,  I  leave  it 
to  be  considered  by  the  learned,  whether  any  such  controverted  matter 
may  fitly  be  brought  in  to  expound  the  Rule  of  Faith,  which,  being 
common  both  to  the  great  and  small  ones  of  the  Church,  must  contain 
such  varieties  only  as  are  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  common  con 
sent  of  all  true  Christians.' — Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  p.  362. 

"  Taylor  speaks  to  the  same  purpose :  '  Let  us  see  with 
what  constancy  that  and  the  following  ages  of  the  Church 
did  adhere  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  the  sufficient  and 
perfect  Rule  of  Faith? — Dissuasive,  part  2,  i.  4,  p.  470. 
Elsewhere  he  calls  Scripture  the  Rule  :  '  That  the  Scripture 
is  a  full  and  sufficient  Rule  to  Christians  in  faith  and 
manners,  a  full  and  perfect  declaration  of  the  Will  of  GOD, 
is  therefore  certain,  because  we  have  no  other.1 — Ibid,  part 
2,  i.  2,  p.  384.  Elsewhere,  Scripture  and  the  Creed :  '  He 
hath,  by  His  wise  Providence,  preserved  the  plain  places  of 
Scripture  and  the  Apostles'1  Creed,  in  all  Churches,  to  be 
the  Rule  and  Measure  of  Faith,  by  which  all  Churches  are 
saved.1* — Ibid,  part  2,  i.  1,  p.  346.  Elsewhere  he  identifies 
it  with  Scripture,  the  Creeds,  and  the  first  four  Councils : 
*  VVe  also  [after  Scripture]  do  believe  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Nicene,  with  the  additions  of  Constantinople,  and  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  symbol  of  St.  Athanasius; 
and  the  four  first  General  Councils  are  so  entirely  admitted 
by  us.  that  they,  together  with  the  plain  words  of  Scripture, 
are  made  the  Rule  and  Measure  of  judging  heresies  among 
us.' — Ibid,  part  1,  i.  p.  lol. 

11  Laud  calls  the  Creed,  or  rather  the  Creed  with  Scrip- 
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ture,  the  Rule.  '  Since  the  Fathers  make  the  Creed  the 
Rule  of  Faith  ;  since  the  agreeing  sense  of  Scripture  with 
those  Articles  are  the  Two  Regular  Precepts,  by  which  a 
divine  is  governed  about  his  faith,1  &c. — Conference  with 
Fisher,  p.  42. 

"  Bramhall  also :  '  The  Scripture  and  the  Creed  are  not 
two  different  Rules  of  Faith,  but  one  and  the  same  Rule, 
dilated  in  Scripture,  contracted  in  the  Creed."1 — Worh,  p. 
402.  Stillingfleet  says  the  same  (Grounds,  i,  4.  3.) ;  as 
does  Thorndike  (De  Rat.  fin.  Controv.  p.  144,  &c.).  Else 
where,  Stillingfleet  calls  Scripture  the  Rule  (Ibid.  i.  6.  2.) ; 
as  does  Jackson  (vol.  i.  p.  226).  But  the  most  complete 
and  decisive  statement  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  Field's 
work  on  the  Church,  from  which  shall  follow  a  long  extract. 

"  '  It  remained  to  show,'  he  says,  '  what  is  the  Rule  of  that  judgment 
whereby  the  Church  discerneth  between  truth  and  falsehood,  the  faith 
and  heresy,  and  to  whom  it  properly  pertaineth  to  interpret  those 
things  which,  touching  this  Rule,  are  doubtful.  The  Rule  of  our  Faith 
in  general,  whereby  we  know  it  to  be  true,  is  the  infinite  excellency 

of  GOD It  being  pre-supposed  in  the  generality  that  the  doctrine 

of  the  Christian  faith  is  of  GOD,  and  containeth  nothing  but  heavenly 
truth,  in  the  next  place,  we  are  to  inquire  by  what  Rule  we  are  to 
judge  of  particular  things  contained  within  the  compass  of  it. 

"  'This  Rule  is,  1.  The  summary  comprehension  of  such  principal 
articles  of  this  divine  knowledge,  as  are  the  principles  whence  all  other 
things  are  concluded  and  inferred.  These  are  contained  in  the  Creed 
of  the  Apostles. 

" '  2.  All  such  things  as  every  Christian  is  bound  expressly  to  be 
lieve,  by  the  light  and  direction  whereof  he  judgeth  of  other  things, 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  so  particularly  to  be  known.  These 
are  rightly  said  to  be  the  Rule  of  our  Faith,  because  the  principles  of 
every  science  are  the  Rule  whereby  we  judge  of  the  truth  of  all  things, 
as  being  better  and  more  generally  known  than  any  other  thing,  and 
the  cause  of  knowing  them. 

"  '  3.  The  analogy,  due  proportion,  and  correspondence,  that  one 
thing  in  this  divine  knowledge  hath  with  another,  so  that  men  cannot 
err  in  one  of  them  without  erring  in  another;  nor  rightly  understand 
one,  but  they  must  likewise  rightly  conceive  the  rest. 

"  '  4.  Whatsoever  Books  were  delivered  unto  us,  as  written  by 
them,  to  whom  the  first  and  immediate  revelation  of  the  divine  truth 
was  made. 
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" '  5.  Whatsoever  hath  been  delivered  by  all  the  saints  with  one 
consent,  which  have  left  their  judgment  and  opinion  in  writing. 

" ( 6.  Whatsoever  the  most  famous  have  constantly  and  uniformly 
delivered,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  no  one  contradicting,  though  many 
other  ecclesiastical  writers  be  silent,  and  say  nothing  of  it. 

" '  7.  That  which  the  most,  and  most  famous  in  every  age,  con 
stantly  delivered  as  a  matter  of  faith,  and  as  received  of  them  that 
went  before  them,  in  such  sort  that  the  contradictors  and  gainsayers 
were  in  their  beginnings  noted  for  singularity,  novelty,  and  division, 
and  afterwards,  in  process  of  time,  if  they  persisted  in  such  contra 
diction,  charged  with  heresy. 

"  '  These  three  latter  Rules  of  our  Faith  we  admit,  not  because  they 
are  equal  with  the  former,  and  originally  in  themselves  contain  the 
direction  of  our  Faith,  but  because  nothing  can  be  delivered,  with 
such  and  so  full  consent  of  the  people  of  GOD,  as  in  them  is  ex 
pressed,  but  it  must  need  be  from  those  first  authors  and  founders  of 
our  Christian  profession.  The  Romanists  add  unto  these  the  decrees 
of  Councils  and  determination  of  Popes,  making  these  also  to  be  the 
Rules  of  Faith ;  but  because  we  have  no  proof  of  their  infallibility,  we 
number  them  not  with  the  rest. 

"  '  Thus  we  see  how  many  things,  in  several  degrees  and  sorts,  are 
said  to  be  Rules  of  our  Faith.  The  infinite  excellency  of  GOD,  as  that 
whereby  the  truth  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  is  proved.  The  Articles 
of  Faith,  and  other  verities  ever  expressly  known  in  the  Church  as  the 
first  principles,  are  the  Canon  by  which  we  judge  of  conclusions  from 
thence  inferred.  The  Scripture,  as  containing  in  it  all  that  doctrine 
of  Faith  which  CHRIST  the  SON  of  GOD  delivered.  The  uniform  prac 
tice  and  consenting  judgment  of  them  that  went  before  us,  as  a  certain 
and  undoubted  explication  of  the  things  contained  in  the  Scripture. 
....  So  then,  we  do  not  make  Scripture  the  Rule  of  our  Faith,  but  that 
other  things  in  their  kind  are  Rules  likewise ;  in  such  sort  that  it  is  not 
safe,  without  respect  had  unto  them,  to  judge  things  by  the  Scripture 
alone,'  &c.— iv.  14.  pp.  364,  365. 

"  These  extracts  show  not  only  what  the  Anglican  doc 
trine  is,  but,  in  particular,  that  the  phrase  *  Rule  of  Faith ' 
is  no  symbolical  expression  with  us,  appropriated  to  some 
one  sense ;  certainly  not  as  a  definition  or  attribute  of  Holy 
Scripture.  And  it  is  important  to  insist  upon  this,  from 
the  very  great  misconceptions  to  which  the  phrase  gives 
rise.  Perhaps  its  use  had  better  be  avoided  altogether.  In 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  understood  at  this  day, 
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Scripture,  it  is  plain,  is  not,  on  Anglican  principles,  the 
Rule  of  Faith." 


§  2. — Justification  by  Faith  only. 

Article  xi. — "  That  we  are  justified  by  Faith  only,  is  a 
most  wholesome  doctrine.1' 

The  Homilies  add  that  Faith  is  the  sole  means,  the  sole 
instrument  of  justification.  Now,  to  show  briefly  what  such 
statements  imply,  and  what  they  do  not. 

1 .  They  do  not  imply  a  denial  of  Baptism  as  a  means  and 
an  instrument  of  justification ;  which  the  Homilies  else 
where  affirm,  as  will  be  shown  incidentally  in  a  later 
section. 

"  The  instrumental  power  of  Faith  cannot  interfere  with 
the  instrumental  power  of  Baptism ;  because  Faith  is  the 
sole  justifier,  not  in  contrast  to  all  means  and  agencies 
whatever,  (for  it  is  not  surely  in  contrast  to  our  LORD'S 
merits,  or  GOD'S  mercy,)  but  to  all  other  graces.  When, 
then,  Faith  is  called  the  sole  instrument,  this  means  the  sole 
internal  instrument,  not  the  sole  instrument  of  any  kind. 

"  There  is  nothing  inconsistent,  then,  in  Faith  being  the 
sole  instrument  of  justification,  and  yet  Baptism  also  the 
sole  instrument,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  because  in  dis 
tinct  senses ;  an  inward  instrument  in  no  way  interfering 
with  an  outward  instrument,  Baptism  may  be  the  hand  of 
the  giver,  and  Faith  the  hand  of  the  receiver." 

Nor  does  the  sole  instrumentality  of  Faith  interfere  with 
the  doctrine  of  Works  being  a  mean  also.  And  that  it  is  a 
mean,  the  Homily  of  Alms-deeds  declares  in  the  strongest 
language,  as  will  also  be  quoted  in  Section  11. 

"  An  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  Faith  alone  justifies, 
does  not  at  all  preclude  the  doctrine  of  Works  justifying 
also.  If,  indeed,  it  were  said  that  Works  justify  in  the 
same  sense  as  Faith  only  justifies,  this  would  be  a  con- 
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tradiction  in  terms;  but  Faith  only  may  justify  in  one 
sense — Good  Works  in  another: — and  this  is  all  that  is 
here  maintained.  After  all,  does  not  CHRIST  only  justify  ? 
How  is  it  that  the  doctrine  of  Faith  justifying  does  not 
interfere  with  our  LORD'S  being  the  sole  Justifier  ?  It  will, 
of  course,  be  replied,  that  our  LORD  is  the  meritorious  cause, 
and  Faith  the  means;  that  Faith  justifies  in  a  different 
and  subordinate  sense.  As,  then,  CHRIST  justifies  in  the 
sense  in  which  He  justifies  alone,  yet  Faith  also  justifies  in 
its  own  sense;  so  Works,  whether  moral  or  ritual,  may 
justify  us  in  their  own  respective  senses,  though  in  the 
sense  in  which  Faith  justifies,  it  only  justifies.  The  only 
question  is,  What  is  that  sense  in  which  Works  justify,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  Faith  only  justifying?  It  may, 
indeed,  turn  out  on  inquiry,  that  the  sense  alleged  will  not 
hold,  either  as  being  unscriptural,  or  for  any  other  reason  ; 
but,  whether  so  or  not,  at  any  rate  the  apparent  incon 
sistency  of  language  should  not  startle  persons ;  nor  should 
they  so  promptly  condemn  those  who,  though  they  do  not 
use  their  language,  use  St.  James's.  Indeed,  is  not  this 
argument  the  very  weapon  of  the  Arians,  in  their  warfare 
against  the  SON  of  GOD  ?  They  said,  CHRIST  is  not  GOD, 
because  the  FATHER  is  called  the  '  Only  God.' " 

-2.  Next  we  have  to  inquire  in  what  sense  Faith  only  does 
justify.  In  a  number  of  ways,  of  which  here  two  only  shall 
be  mentioned. 

First,  it  is  the  pleading  or  impetrating  principle,  or 
constitutes  our  title  to  justification ;  being  analogous  among 
the  graces  to  Moses'  lifting  up  his  hands  on  the  Mount,  or 
the  Israelites  eyeing  the  Brazen  Serpent, — actions  which 
did  not  merit  GOD'S  mercy,  but  asked  for  it.  A  number  of 
means  go  to  effect  our  justification.  We  are  justified  by 
CHRIST  alone,  in  that  He  has  purchased  the  gift ;  by  Faith 
alone,  in  that  Faith  asks  for  it;  by  Baptism  alone,  for 
Baptism  conveys  it;  and  by  newness  of  heart  alone,  for 
newness  of  heart  is  the  life  of  it. 

And  secondly.  Faith,  as  being  the  beginning  of  perfect  or 
justifying  righteousness,  is  taken  for  what  it  tends  towards, 
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or  ultimately  will  be.  It  is  said  by  anticipation  to  be  that 
which  it  promises ;  just  as  one  might  pay  a  labourer  his 
hire  before  he  began  his  work.  Faith  working  by  love  is 
the  seed  of  divine  graces,  which  in  due  time  will  be  brought 
forth  and  flourish — partly  in  this  world,  fully  in  the  next. 


§  3. —  Works  before  and  after  Justification. 

Articles  xii.  &  xiii. — "  Works  done  before  the  grace  of 
CHRIST,  and  the  inspiration  of  His  SPIRIT,  ['  before  justifi 
cation,1  title  oft/te  Article,]  are  not  pleasant  to  GOD  (minime 
Deo  grata  sunt)  ;  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  Faith  in 
JESUS  CHRIST,  neither  do  they  make  man  meet  to  receive 
grace,  or  (as  the  school  authors  say)  deserve  grace  of 
congruity  (merentur  gratiam  de  congruo)  ;  yea,  rather  for 
that  they  are  not  done  as  GOD  hath  willed  and  commanded 
them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of 
sin.  Albeit  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and 
follow  after  justification  (justificatos  sequuntur),  cannot  put 
away  (expiare)  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  GOD'S 
judgment,  yet  are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable  (grata  et 
accepta)  to  GOD  in  CHRIST,  and  do  spring -out  necessarily 
of  a  true  and  lively  Faith.1"1 

Two  sorts  of  works  are  here  mentioned — works  before 
justification,  and  works  after ;  and  they  are  most  strongly 
contrasted  with  each  other. 

1.  Works  before  justification,  are  done  "  before  the  grace 
of  CHRIST,  and  the  inspiration  of  His  SPIRIT." 

2.  Works  before  "  do  not  spring  of  Faith  in  JESUS 
CHRIST  ;"  works  after  are  "  the  fruits  of  Faith." 

3.  Works  before  "  have  the  nature  of  sin ;""  works  after 
are  "  good  works.1' 

4.  Works  before  "  are  not  pleasant  (grata)  to  GOD  ;" 
works  after  "  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  (grata  et  accepta) 
to  GOD." 
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Two  propositions,  mentioned  in  these  Articles,  remain, 
and  deserve  consideration :  First,  that  works  before  justifi 
cation  do  not  make  or  dispose  men  to  receive  grace,  or,  as 
the  school  writers  say,  deserve  grace  of  congruity ;  secondly, 
that  works  after  "cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure 
the  severity  of  GOD'S  judgment." 

1 .  As  to  the  former  statement, — to  deserve  de  congruo, 
or  of  congruity,  is  to  move  the  Divine  regard,  not  from 
any  claim  upon  it,  but  from  a  certain  fitness  or  suitableness ; 
as,  for  instance,  it  might  be  said  that  dry  wood  had  a 
certain  disposition  or  fitness  towards  heat  which  green 
wood  had  not.  Now,  the  Article  denies  that  works  done 
before  the  grace  of  CHRIST,  or  in  a  mere  state  of  nature,  in 
this  way  dispose  towards  grace,  or  move  GOD  to  grant 
grace.  And  it  asserts,  with  or  without  reason,  (for  it  is  a 
question  of  historical  fact,  which  need  not  specially  concern 
us,)  that  certain  schoolmen  maintained  the  affirmative. 

Now,  that  this  is  what  it  means,  is  plain  from  the 
following  passages  of  the  Homilies,  which  in  no  respect 
have  greater  claims  upon  us  than  as  comments  upon  the 
Articles : — 

"  Therefore  they  that  teach  repentance  without  a  lively  faith  in  our 
SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST,  do  teach  none  other  but  Judas's  repentance, 
as  all  the  schoolmen  do,  which  do  only  allow  these  three  parts  of  re 
pentance, — the  contrition  of  the  heart,  the  confession  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  work.  But  all  these  things  we  find  in 
Judas's  repentance,  which,  in  outward  appearance,  did  far  exceed  and 
pass  the  repentance  of  Peter.  .  .  .  This  was  commonly  the  penance 
which  CHRIST  enjoined  sinners,  '  Go  thy  way,  and  sin  no  more ;'  which 
penance  we  shall  never  be  able  to  fulfil,  without  the  special  grace  of 
Him  that  doth  say,  '  Without  Me,  ye  can  do  nothing.' " — On  Re 
pentance,  p.  460. 

To  take  a  passage  which  is  still  more  clear : 

"  As  these  examples  are  not  brought  in  to  the  end  that  we  should 
thereby  take  a  boldness  to  sin,  presuming  on  the  mercy  and  goodness 
of  GOD,  but  to  the  end  that,  if,  through  the  frailness  of  our  own  flesh, 
and  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  we  fall  into  the  like  sins,  we  should  in 
no  wise  despair  of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  GOD  :  even  so  must  we 
beware  and  take  heed,  that  we  do  in  no  wise  think  in  our  hearts, 
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imagine,  or  believe  that  we  are  able  to  repent  aright,  or  to  turn  effec 
tually  unto  the  LORD  by  our  own  might  and  strength." — Ibid,  part  i.  fin. 

The  Article  contemplates  these  two  states, — one  of 
justifying  grace,  and  one  of  the  utter  destitution  of  grace ; 
and  it  says,  that  those  who  are  in  utter  destitution  cannot 
do  any  thing  to  gain  justification ;  and,  indeed,  to  assert 
the  contrary  would  be  Pelagianism.  However,  there  is  an 
intermediate  state,  of  which  the  Article  says  nothing,  but 
which  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  being  an  actually  existing 
one.  Men  are  not  always  either  in  light  or  in  darkness, 
but  are  sometimes  between  the  two ;  they  are  sometimes 
not  in  a  state  of  Christian  justification,  yet  not  utterly 
deserted  by  GOD,  but  in  a  state  something  like  that  of  Jews 
or  of  Heathen,  turning  to  the  thought  of  religion.  They 
are  not  gifted  with  habitual  grace,  but  they  still  are  visited 
by  Divine  influences,  or  by  actual  grace,  or  rather  aid; 
and  these  influences  are  the  first-fruits  of  the  grace  of 
justification  going  before  it,  and  are  intended  to  lead  on  to 
it,  and  to  be  perfected  in  it,  as  twilight  leads  to  day.  And 
since  it  is  a  Scripture  maxim,  that  "he  that  is  faithful  in 
that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much ;"  and  "  to  who 
soever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given ;""  therefore,  it  is  quite 
true  that  works  done  with  divine  aid,  and  in  faith,  before 
justification,  do  dispose  men  to  receive  the  grace  of  justifi 
cation  ; — such  were  Cornelius's  alms,  fastings,  and  prayers, 
which  led  to  his  baptism.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  even  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  the  works 
themselves  which  make  them  meet,  as  some  schoolmen 
seem  to  have  said,  but  the  secret  aid  of  GOD,  vouchsafed, 
equally  with  the  "  grace  and  Spirit,"  which  is  the  portion 
of  the  baptized,  for  the  merits  of  CHRIST'S  sacrifice. 

[But  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  silence  observed  in  the 
Article  about  a  state  between  that  of  justification  and 
grace,  and  that  of  neither,  is  a  proof  that  there  is  none 
such.  This  argument,  however,  would  prove  too  much; 
for  in  like  manner  there  is  a  silence  in  the  Sixth  Article 
about  a,  judge  of  the  scripturalness  of  doctrine,  yet  a  judge 
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there  must  be.  And,  again,  few,  it  is  supposed,  would  deny 
that  Cornelius,  before  the  angel  came  to  him,  was  in  a  more 
hopeful  state,  than  Simon  Magus  or  Felix.  The  difficulty 
then,  if  there  be  one,  is  common  to  persons  of  whatever 
school  of  opinion.] 

2.  If  works  before  justification,  when  done  by  the  influence 
of  divine  aid,  gain  grace,  much  more  do  works  after  justifi 
cation.  They  are,  according  to  the  Article,  "grata/1 
"pleasing  to  GOD;"  and  they  are  accepted,  "accepta;" 
which  means  that  GOD  rewards  them,  and  that  of  course 
according  to  their  degree  of  excellence.  At  the  same  time, 
as  works  before  justification  may  nevertheless  be  done 
under  a  divine  influence,  so  works  after  justification  are 
still  liable  to  the  infection  of  original  sin;  and,  as  not 
being  perfect,  "  cannot  expiate  our  sins,"  or  "  endure  the 
severity  of  GOD'S  judgment." 


§  4. — The  Visible  Church. 

Art.  xix. — "  The  visible  Church  of  CHRIST  is  a  congre 
gation  of  faithful  men  (coatus  fidelium),  in  the  which  the 
pure  Word  of  GOD  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly 
ministered,  according  to  CHRIST'S  ordinance,  in  all  those 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 

This  is  not  an  abstract  definition  of  a  Church,  but  a 
description  of  the  actually  existing  One  Holy  Catholic 
Church  diffused  throughout  the  world ;  as  if  it  were  read, 
"  The  Church  is  a  certain  society  of  the  faithful,"  &c. 
This  is  evident  from  the  mode  of  describing  the  Catholic 
Church  familiar  to  all  writers  from  the  first  ages  down  to 
the  age  of  this  Article.  For  instance,  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  says,  "  I  mean  by  the  Church,  not  a  place,  but 
the  congregation  of  the  elect.'1''  Origen  :  "•  The  Church,  the 
assembly  of  all  the  faithful.'1''  St.  Ambrose :  "  One  congre 
gation,  one  Church."  St.  Isidore :  "  The  Church  is  a  con- 
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gregation  of  saints,  collected  on  a  certain  faith,  and  the  best 
conduct  of  life."  St.  Augustin :  "  The  Church  is  the  people 
of  God  through  all  ages."  Again:  "The  Church  is  the 
multitude  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  earth."  St.  Cyril : 
"  When  we  speak  of  the  Church,  we  denote  the  most  holy 
multitude  of  the  pious"  Theodoret :  "  The  Apostle  calls 
the  Church  the  assembly  of  the  faithful?  Pope  Gregory: 
"  The  Church,  a  multitude  of  the  faithful  collected  of  both  ' 
sexes."  I3ede :  "  The  Church  is  the  congregation  of  all 
saints?  Alcuin :  "  The  Holy  Catholic  Church, — in  Latin, 
the  congregation  of  the  faithful?  Amalarius:  "  The  Church 
is  the  people  called  together  by  the  Church's  ministers." 
Pope  Nicolas  I. :  "  The  Church,  that  is,  the  congregation  of 
Catholics?  St.  Bernard :  "  What  is  the  Spouse,  but  the 
congregation  of  the  just?"  Peter  the  Venerable:  "The 
Church  is  called  a  congregation,  but  not  of  all  things,  not  of 
cattle,  but  of  men,  faithful,  good,  just.  Though  bad  among 
these  good,  and  just  among  the  unjust,  are  revealed  or 
concealed,  yet  it  is  called  a  Church."  Hugo  Victorinus: 
"  The  Holy  Church,  that  is,  the  university  of  the  faithful? 
Arnulphus :  "  The  Church  is  called  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful?  Albertus  Magnus :  "  The  Greek  word  Church 
means  in  Latin  convocation ;  and  whereas  works  and  callings 
belongs  to  rational  animals,  and  reason  in  man  is  inward 
faith,  therefore  it  is  called  the  congregation  of  the  faithful? 
Durandus :  "  The  Church  is  in  one  sense  material,  in  which 
divers  offices  are  celebrated ;  in  another  spiritual,  which  is 
the  collection  of  the  faithful?  Alvarus :  "  The  Church  is 
the  multitude  of  the  faithful,  or  the  university  of  Christians." 
Pope  Pius  II. :  "  The  Church  is  the  multitude  of  the  faith 
ful  dispersed  through  all  nations  V  [And  so  the  Reformers, 
in  their  own  way ;  for  instance,  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh. 
"The  one  Holy  Church  will  remain  for  ever.  Now  the 
Church  of  Christ  properly  is  the  congregation  of  the 
members  of  Christ,  that  is,  of  saints  who  truly  believe  and 
obey  Christ;  though  with  this  congregation  many  bad 

1  These  instances  are  from  Launoy. 
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and  hypocrites  are  mixed  in  this  life,  till  the  last  judgment." 
vii. — And  the  Saxon :  "  We  say  then  that  the  visible 
Church  in  this  life  is  an  assembly  of  those  who  embrace  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  and  rightly  use  the  Sacraments,"  &c.  xii.] 

These  illustrations  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Article  may 
be  multiplied  in  any  number.  And  they  plainly  show  that 
it  is  not  laying  down  any  logical  definition  what  a  Church 
is,  but  is  describing,  and,  as  it  were,  pointing  to  the 
Catholic  Church  diffused  throughout  the  world;  which, 
being  but  one,  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken,  and  requires 
no  other  account  of  it  beyond  this  single  and  majestic  one. 
The  ministration  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  is  mentioned 
as  a  further  note  of  it.  As  to  the  question  of  its  limits, 
whether  Episcopal  Succession  or  whether  intercommunion 
with  the  whole  be  necessary  to  each  part  of  it, — these  are 
questions,  most  important  indeed,  but  of  detail,  and  are 
not  expressly  treated  of  in  the  Articles. 

This  view  is  further  illustrated  by  the  following  passage 
from  the  Homily  for  Whitsunday:  — 

"  Our  Saviour  CHRIST  departing  out  of  the  world  unto  His  FATHER, 
promised  His  Disciples  to  send  down  another  COMFORTER,  that  should 
continue  with  them  for  ever,  and  direct  them  into  all  truth.  Which 
thing,  to  be  faithfully  and  truly  performed,  the  Scriptures  do  suffi 
ciently  bear  witness.  Neither  must  we  think  that  this  COMFORTER 
was  either  promised,  or  else  given,  only  to  the  Apostles,  but  also  to 
the  universal  Church  of  CHRIST,  dispersed  through  the  whole  world. 
For,  unless  the  HOLY  GHOST  has  been  always  present,  governing  and 
preserving  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  it  could  never  have  suffered 
so  many  and  great  brunts  of  affliction  and  persecution,  with  so  little 
damage  and  harm  as  it  hath.  And  the  words  of  CHRIST  are  most  plain 
in  this  behalf,  saying,  that  '  the  SPIRIT  of  Truth  should  abide  with 
them  for  ever;'  that  '  He  would  be  with  them  always  (He  meaneth  by 
grace,  virtue,  and  power)  even  to  the  world's  end." 

"  Also  in  the  prayer  that  He  made  to  His  FATHER  a  little  before 
His  death,  He  maketh  intercession,  not  only  for  Himself  and  His 
Apostles,  but  indifferently  for  all  them  that  should  believe  in  Him 
through  their  words,  that  is,  to  wit,  for  His  whole  Church.  Again, 
St.  Paul  saith,  '  If  any  man  have  not  the  SPIRIT  of  CHRIST,  the  same 
is  not  His.'  Also,  in  the  words  following :  '  We  have  received  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.'  Hereby,  then,  it 
is  evident  and  plain  to  all  men,  that  the  HOLY  GHOST  was  given,  not 
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only  to  the  Apostles,  but  also  to  the  whole  body  of  CHRIST'S  congre 
gation,  although  not  in  like  form  and  majesty  as  He  came  down  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost.  But  now  herein  standeth  the  controversy, — whether 
all  men  do  justly  arrogate  to  themselves  the  HOLY  GHOST,  or  no. 
The  Bishops  of  Rome  have  for  a  long  time  made  a  sore  challenge 
thereto,  reasoning  with  themselves  after  this  sort:  'The  HOLY  GHOST,' 
say  they,  '  was  promised  to  the  Church,  and  never  forsaketh  the 
Church.  But  we  are  the  chief  heads  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
Church,  therefore  we  have  the  HOLY  GHOST  for  ever :  and  whatsoever 
things  we  decree  are  undoubted  verities  and  oracles  of  the  HOLY 
GHOST.'  That  ye  may  perceive  the  weakness  of  this  argument,  it  is 
needful  to  teach  you,  first,  what  the  true  Church  of  CHRIST  is,  and  then 
to  confer  the  Church  of  Rome  therewith,  to  discern  how  well  they  agree 
together.  The  true  Church  is  an  universal  congregation  or  fellowship 
of  GOD'S  faithful' and  elect  people,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  JESUS  CHRIST  Himself  being  the  head  corner 
stone.  And  it  hath  always  three  notes  or  marks,  whereby  it  is  known  : 
pure  and  sound  doctrine,  the  Sacraments  ministered  according  to 
CHRIST'S  holy  institution,  and  the  right  use  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
This  description  of  the  Church  is  agreeable  both  to  the  Scriptures  of 
GOD,  and  also  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  so  that  none  may 
justly  find  fault  therewith.  Now,  if  you  will  compare  this  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  not  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  but  as  it  is  at  present,  and 
hath  been  for  the  space  of  nine  hundred  years  and  odd  ;  you  shall  well 
perceive  the  state  thereof  to  be  so  far  wide  from  the  nature  of  the 
Church,  that  nothing  can  be  more." 

This  passage  is  quoted,  not  for  all  it  contains,  but  in  that 
respect  in  which  it  claims  attention,  viz.  as  far  as  it  is  an 
illustration  of  the  Article.  It  is  speaking  of  the  one 
Catholic  Church,  not  of  an  abstract  idea  of  a  Church  which 
may  be  multiplied  indefinitely  in  fact;  and  it  uses  the 
same  terms  of  it  which  the  Article  does  of  "the  visible 
Church."  It  says  that  "  the  true  Church  is  an  universal 
congregation  or  fellowship  of  GOD'S  faithful  and  elect 
people,"  &c.,  which  as  closely  corresponds  to  the  ccetus 
fidelium,  or  "congregation  of  faithful  men"  of  the  Article, 
as  the  above  descriptions  from  Fathers  or  Divines  do. 
Therefore,  the  ccetus  fidelium  spoken  of  in  the  Article  is  not 
a  definition,  which  kirk,  or  connexion,  or  other  communion 
may  be  made  to  fall  under,  but  the  enunciation  of  a  fact. 
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§  5. — General  Councils. 

Article  xxi.— •"  General  councils  may  not  be  gathered 
together  without  the  commandment  and  will  of  princes. 
And  when  they  be  gathered  together,  forasmuch  as  they 
be  an  assembly  of  men,  whereof  all  be  not  governed  with 
the  SPIRIT  and  Word  of  GOD,  they  may  err,  and  sometimes 
have  erred,  in  things  pertaining  to  GOD." 

That  great  bodies  of  men,  of  different  countries,  may  not 
meet  together  without  the  sanction  of  their  rulers,  is  plain 
from  the  principles  of  civil  obedience  and  from  primitive 
practice.  That,  when  met  together,  though  Christians, 
they  will  not  be  all  ruled  by  the  SPIRIT  or  Word  of  GOD, 
is  plain  from  our  LORD'S  parable  of  the  net,  and  from 
melancholy  experience.  That  bodies  of  men,  deficient  in 
this  respect,  may  err,  is  a  self-evident  truth, — unless,  indeed, 
they  be  favoured  with  some  divine  superintendence,  which 
has  to  be  proved,  before  it  can  be  admitted. 

General  councils  then  may  err,  [as  such ; — may  err,] 
unless  in  any  case  it  is  promised,  as  a  matter  of  express 
supernatural  privilege,  that  they  shall  not  err ;  a  case  which 
[as  consisting  in  the  fulfilment  of  additional  or  subsequent 
conditions,]  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Article,  or  at  any 
rate  beside  its  determination. 

Such  a  promise,  however,  does  exist,  in  cases  when 
general  councils  are  not  only  gathered  together  according 
to  "the  commandment  and  will  of  princes,"  but  in  the 
Name  of  CHRIST,  according  to  our  LORD'S  promise.  The 
Article  merely  contemplates  the  human  prince,  not  the 
King  of  Saints.  While  councils  are  a  thing  of  earth,  their 
infallibility  of  course  is  not  guaranteed ;  when  they  are  a 
thing  of  heaven,  their  deliberations  are  overruled,  and  their 
decrees  authoritative.  In  such  cases  they  are  Catholic 
councils;  and  it  would  seem,  from  passages  which  will 
be  quoted  in  Section  1 1 ,  that  the  Homilies  recognize  four, 
or  even  six,  as  bearing  this  character.  Thus  Catholic  or 
(Ecumenical  Councils  are  general  councils,  and  something 
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more.  Some  general  councils  are  Catholic,  and  others  are 
not.  Nay,  as  even  Eomanists  grant,  the  same  councils  may 
be  partly  Catholic,  partly  not. 

If  Catholicity  be  thus  a  quality,  found  at  times  in  general 
councils,  rather  than  the  differentia  belonging  to  a  certain 
class  of  them,  it  is  still  less  surprising  that  the  Article 
should  be  silent  about  it. 

What  those  conditions  are,  which  fulfil  the  notion  of  a 
gathering  "in  the  Name  of  CHRIST,"  in  the  case  of  a 
particular  council,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  determine. 
Some  have  included  among  these  conditions,  the  subsequent 
reception  of  its  decrees  by  the  universal  Church ;  others  a 
ratification  by  the  pope. 

Another  of  these  conditions,  however,  the  Article  goes 
on  to  mention,  viz.  that  in  points  necessary  to  salvation,  a 
council  should  prove  its  decrees  by  Scripture. 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  well  illustrates  the  consistency  of 
this  Article  with  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  (Ecumenical 
Councils,  by  his  own  language  on  the  subject  on  different 
occasions. 

In  the  following  passage  he  anticipates  the  Article : — 

"My  mind  is,  if  I  must  write  the  truth,  to  keep  clear  of  every  con 
ference  of  bishops,  for  of  conference  never  saw  I  good  come,  or  a 
remedy  so  much  as  an  increase  of  evils.  For  there  is  strife  and 
ambition,  and  these  have  the  upper  hand  of  reason." — Ep.  55. 

Yet,  on  the  other,  hand,  he  speaks  elsewhere  of  "  the 
Holy  Council  in  Nicsea,  and  that  band  of  chosen  men  whom 
the  HOLY  GHOST  brought  together." — Orat.  21. 


§  6. — Purgatory,  Pardons,  Images,  Relics,  Invocation  of 
Saints. 

Article  xxii. — "The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  pur 
gatory,  pardons  (de  indulgentiis),  worshipping  (de  vene- 
ratione)  and  adoration,  as  well  of  images  as  of  relics,  and 
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also  invocation  of  saints,  is  a  fond  thing  (res  est  futilis) 
vainly  (inaniter)  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty 
of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  (contradicit)  to  the 
Word  of  GOD." 

Now  the  first  remark  that  occurs  on  perusing  this  Article 
is,  that  the  doctrine  objected  to  is  "  the  Romish  doctrine." 
For  instance,  no  one  would  suppose  that  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  containing  purgatory,  pardons,  and  image-worship, 
is  spoken  against.  Not  every  doctrine  on  these  matters  is 
a  fond  thing,  but  the  Romish  doctrine.  Accordingly,  the 
Primitive  doctrine  is  not  condemned  in  it,  unless,  indeed, 
the  Primitive  doctrine  be  the  Eomish,  which  must  not  be 
supposed.  Now  there  was  a  primitive  doctrine  on  all  these 
points, — how  far  Catholic  or  universal,  is  a  further  question, 
— but  still  so  widely  received  and  so  respectably  supported, 
that  it  may  well  be  entertained  as  a  matter  of  opinion  by  a 
theologian  now ;  this,  then,  whatever  be  its  merits,  is  not 
condemned  by  this  Article. 

This  is  clear  without  proof  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  at 
least  as  regards  pardons.  Of  course,  the  Article  never 
meant  to  make  light  of  every  doctrine  about  pardons,  but  a 
certain  doctrine,  the  Eomish  doctrine,  [as  indeed  the  plural 
form  itself  shows.] 

And  [such  an  understanding  of  the  Article  is  supported 
by]  some  sentences  in  the  Homily  on  Peril  of  Idolatry,  in 
which,  as  far  as  regards  relics,  a  certain  "  veneration "  is 
sanctioned  by  its  tone  in  speaking  of  them,  though  not  of 
course  the  Eomish  veneration. 

The  sentences  referred  to  run  as  follow : — 

"  In  the  Tripartite  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  Ninth  Book,  and 
Forty-eighth  Chapter,  is  testified,  that  '  Epiphanius,  being  yet  alive, 
did  work  miracles :  and  that  after  his  death,  devils,  being  expelled  at 
his  grave  or  tomb,  did  roar.'  Thus  you  see  what  authority  St.  Jerome 
(who  has  just  been  mentioned)  and  that  most  ancient  history  give  unto 
the  holy  and  learned  Bishop  Epiphanius." 

Again : 

"St.  Ambrose,  in  his  Treatise  of  the   Death  of  Theodosius   the 
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Emperor,  saith,  '  Helena  found  the  Cross,  and  the  title  on  it.  She 
worshipped  the  King,  and  not  the  wood,  surely  (for  that  is  an 
heathenish  error  and  the  vanity  of  the  wicked),  but  she  worshipped 
Him  that  hanged  on  the  Cross,  and  whose  Name  was  written  on  the 
title,"  and  so  forth.  See  both  the  godly  empress's  fact,  and  St. 
Ambrose's  judgment  at  once  ;  they  thought  it  had  been  an  heathenish 
error,  and  vanity  of  the  wicked,  to  have  worshipped  the  Cross  itself 
which  was  imbrued  with  our  SAVIOUR  CHRIST'S  own  precious  blood." — 
Peril  of  Idolatry,  part  2,  circ.  init. 

In  these  passages  the  writer  does  not  positively  commit 
himself  to  the  miracles  at  Epiphanius's  tomb,  or  the 
discovery  of  the  true  Cross,  but  he  evidently  wishes  the 
hearer  to  think  he  believes  in  both.  This  he  would  not  do, 
if  he  thought  all  honour  paid  to  relics  wrong. 

If,  then,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Homilies,  not  all  doctrine 
concerning  veneration  of  relics  is  condemned  in  the  Article 
before  us,  but  a  certain  toleration  of  them  is  compatible 
with  its  wording ;  neither  is  all  doctrine  concerning  pur 
gatory,  pardons,  images,  and  saints,  condemned  by  the 
Article,  but  only  "  the  Romish." 

And  further  by  "  the  Romish  doctrine,"  is  not  meant  the 
Tridentine  [statement],  because  this  Article  was  drawn  up 
before  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  What  is  opposed 
is  the  received  doctrine  of  the  day,  and  unhappily  of  this 
day  too,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  schools ;  a  conclusion 
which  is  still  more  clear,  by  considering  that  there  are 
portions  in  the  Tridentine  [statements]  on  these  subjects, 
which  the  Article,  far  from  condemning,  by  anticipation 
approves,  as  far  as  they  go.  For  instance,  the  Decree  of 
Trent  enjoins  concerning  purgatory  thus : — "  Among  the 
uneducated  vulgar  let  difficult  and  subtle  questions,  which 
make  not  for  edification,  and  seldom  contribute  aught 
towards  piety,  be  kept  back  from  popular  discourses. 
Neither  let  them  suffer  the  public  mention  and  treatment  of 
uncertain  points,  or  such  as  look  like  falsehood.'1''  Session  25. 
Again,  about  images :  "  Due  honour  and  veneration  is  to  be 
paid  unto  them,  not  that  we  believe  that  any  divinity  or 
virtue  is  in  them,  for  which  they  should  be  worshipped 
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(colendte)  or  that  we  should  ask  any  thing  of  them,  or  that 
trust  should  be  reposed  in  images,  as  formerly  was  done 
by  the  Gentiles,  which  used  to  place  their  hope  on  idols.1' 
—Ibid. 

If  then,  the  doctrine  condemned  in  this  Article  concerning 
purgatory,  pardons,  images,  relics,  and  saints,  be  not  the 
Primitive  doctrine,  nor  the  Catholic  doctrine,  nor  the  Tri- 
dentine  [statement]  but  the  Romish,  doctrina  Romanensium, 
let  us  next  consider  what  in  matter  of  fact  it  is.  And 

1.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romanists  concerning 
Purgatory. 

Now  here  there  was  a  primitive  doctrine,  whatever  its 
merits,  concerning  the  fire  of  judgment,  which  is  a  possible 
or  a  probable  opinion,  and  is  not  condemned.  That  doctrine 
is  this :  that  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  or  the  flames 
which  attend  the  Judge,  will  be  an  ordeal  through  which 
all  men  will  pass  ;  that  great  saints,  such  as  St.  Mary,  will 
pass  it  unharmed ;  that  others  will  suffer  loss ;  but  none 
will  fail  under  it  who  are  built  upon  the  right  foundation. 
Here  is  one  [purgatorian  doctrine]  not  "  Romish." 

Another  doctrine,  purgatorian,  but  not  Romish,  is  that 
said  to  be  maintained  by  the  Greeks  at  Florence,  in  which 
the  cleansing,  though  a  punishment,  was  but  a  pcena  damni, 
not  a  posna  sensus ,•  not  a  positive  sensible  infliction,  much 
less  the  torment  of  fire,  but  the  absence  of  GOD'S  presence. 
And  another  purgatory  is  that  in  which  the  cleansing  is  but 
a  progressive  sanctification,  and  has  no  pain  at  all. 

None  of  these  doctrines  does  the  Article  condemn ;  any 
of  them  may  be  held  by  the  Anglo- Catholic  as  a  matter  of 
private  belief;  not  that  they  are  here  advocated,  one  or 
other,  but  they  are  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  what  the 
Article  does  not  mean,  and  to  vindicate  our  Christian 
liberty  in  a  matter  where  the  Church  has  not  confined  it. 

[For  what  the  doctrine  which  is  reprobated  is,  we  might 
refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Council  of  Florence,  where  a 
decree  was  passed  on  the  subject,  were  not  that  decree 
almost  as  vague  as  the  Tridentine ;  viz.  that  deficiency  of 
penance  is  made  up  by  pwnce  purgatorice.] 
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"  Now  doth  St.  Augustine  say,  that  those  men  which  are  cast  into 
prison  after  this  life,  on  that  condition,  may  in  no  wise  be  holpen, 
though  we  would  help  them  never  so  much.  And  why  ?  Because  the 
sentence  of  GOD  is  unchangeable,  and  cannot  be  revoked  again.  There 
fore  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  thinking  that  either  we  may  help 
others,  or  others  may  help  us,  by  their  good  and  charitable  prayers  in 
time  to  come.  For,  as  the  preacher  saith,  'Where  the  tree  falleth, 
whether  it  be  toward  the  south,  or  toward  the  north,  in  what  place 
soever  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  lieth:'  meaning  thereby,  that  every 
mortal  man  diet h  either  in  the  state  of  salvation  or  damnation,  according 
as  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  John  do  plainly  import,  saying,  '  He 
that  believeth  on  the  SON  of  GOD  hath  eternal  life;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  on  the  SON,  shall  never  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  GOD 
abideth  upon  him,' — where  is  then  the  third  place,  which  they  call 
purgatory?  Or  where  shall  our  prayers  help  and  profit  the  dead? 
St.  Augustine  doth  only  acknowledge  two  places  after  this  life,  heaven 
and  hell.  As  for  the  third  place,  he  doth  plainly  deny  that  there 
is  any  such  to  be  found  in  all  Scripture.  Chrysostom  likewise  is  of 
this  mind,  that,  unless  we  wash  away  our  sins  in  this  present  world, 
we  shall  find  no  comfort  afterward.  And  St.  Cyprian  saith,  that, 
after  death,  repentance  and  sorrow  of  pain  shall  be  without  fruit, 
weeping  also  shall  be  in  vain,  and  prayer  shall  be  to  no  purpose. 
Therefore  he  counselleth  all  men  to  make  provision  for  themselves 
while  they  may,  because,  when  they  are  once  departed  out  of  this  life, 
there  is  no  place  for  repentance,  nor  yet  for  satisfaction." — Homily 
concerning  Prayer,  pp.  282,  283. 

Now  it  [would  seem],  from  this  passage,  that  the  Pur 
gatory  contemplated  by  the  Homily,  was  one  for  which  no 
one  will  for  an  instant  pretend  to  adduce  even  those 
Fathers  who  most  favour  Rome,  viz.  one  in  which  our  state 
would  be  changed,  in  which  GOD'S  sentence  could  be  reversed. 
"  The  sentence  of  GOD,""  says  the  writer,  "  is  unchangeable, 
and  cannot  be  revoked  again ;  there  is  no  place  for  re- 
pentance?  On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
Augustin  and  Cyprian,  so  far  as  they  express  or  imply  any 
opinion  approximating  to  that  of  the  Council,  held  Purgatory 
to  be  a  place  for  believers,  not  unbelievers,  not  where  men 
who  have  lived  and  died  in  GOD'S  wrath,  may  gain  pardon, 
but  where  those  who  have  already  been  pardoned  in  this 
life,  may  be  cleansed  and  purified  for  beholding  the  face  of 
GOD.  The  Homily,  then,  and  therefore  the  Article  [as  far 
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as  the  Homily  may  be  taken  to  explain  it],  does  not  speak 
of  the  Tridentine  purgatory. 

The  mention  of  Prayers  for  the  dead  in  the  above  passage, 
affords  an  additional  illustration  of  the  limited  and  [relative] 
sense  of  the  terms  of  the  Article  now  under  consideration. 
For  such  prayers  are  obviously  not  condemned  in  it  in  the 
abstract,  or  in  every  shape,  but  as  offered  to  rescue  the  lost 
from  eternal  fire. 

[Hooker,  in  his  Sermon  on  Pride,  gives  us  a  second  view 
of  the  "  Eomish  doctrine  of  Purgatory,"  from  the  schoolmen. 
After  speaking  of  the  posna  damni,  he  says — 

"The  other  punishment,  which  hath  in  it  not  only  loss  of  joy,  but 
also  sense  of  grief,  vexation,  and  woe,  is  that  whereunto  they  give  the 
name  of  purgatory  pains,  in  nothing  different  from  those  very  infernal 
torments  which  the  souls  of  castaways,  together  with  damned  spirits,  do 
endure,  save  only  in  this,  there  is  an  appointed  term  to  the  one,  to  the 
other  none ;  but  for  the  time  they  last  they  are  equal." — Vol. 
iii.  p.  798.] 

Such  doctrine,  too,  as  the  following  may  well  be  included 
in  that  which  the  Article  condemns  under  the  name  of 
"  Eomish."  The  passage  to  be  quoted  has  already  appeared 
in  these  Tracts. 

"  In  the  '  Speculum  Exemplorum  '  it  is  said,  that  a  certain  priest,  in 
an  ecstasy,  saw  the  soul  of  Constantius  Turritanus  in  the  eaves  of  his 
house,  tormented  with  frosts  and  cold  rains,  and  afterwards  climbing 
up  to  heaven  upon  a  shining  pillar.  And  a  certain  monk  saw  some 
souls  roasted  upon  spits  like  pigs,  and  some  devils  basting  them  with 
scalding  lard ;  but  a  while  after,  they  were  carried  to  a  cool  place,  and 
so  proved  purgatory.  But  Bishop  Theobald,  standing  upon  a  piece  of 
ice  to  cool  his  feet,  was  nearer  purgatory  than  he  was  aware,  and  was 
convinced  of  it,  when  he  heard  a  poor  soul  telling  him,  that  under  that 
ice  he  was  tormented ;  and  that  he  should  be  delivered,  if  for  thirty 
days  continual,  he  would  say  for  him  thirty  masses.  And  some  such 
thing  was  seen  by  Conrade  and  Udalric  in  a  pool  of  water ;  for  the 
place  of  purgatory  was  not  yet  resolved  on,  till  St.  Patrick  had  the 
key  of  it  delivered  to  him,  which  when  one  Nicholas  borrowed  of  him, 
he  saw  as  strange  and  true  things  there,  as  ever  Virgil  dreamed  of  in 
his  purgatory,  or  Cicero  in  his  dream  of  Scipio,  or  Plato  in  his  Gorgias, 
or  Phaedo,  who  indeed  are  the  surest  authors  to  prove  purgatory. 
But  because  to  preach  false  stories  was  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
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Trent,  there  are  yet  remaining  more  certain  arguments,  even  revelations 
made  by  angels,  and  the  testimony  of  St.  Odilio  himself,  who  heard 
the  devil  complain  (and  he  had  great  reason  surely),  that  the  souls 
of  dead  men  were  daily  snatched  out  of  his  hands,  by  the  alms  and 
prayers  of  the  living ;  and  the  sister  of  St.  Damianus,  being  too  much 
pleased  with  hearing  of  a  piper,  told  her  brother,  that  she  was  to  be 
tormented  for  fifteen  days  in  purgatory. 

"  We  do  not  think  that  the  wise  men  in  the  Church  of  Rome  believe 
these  narratives ;  for  if  they  did,  they  were  not  wise ;  but  this  we 
know,  that  by  such  stories  the  people  were  brought  into  a  belief  of  it, 
and  having  served  their  turn  of  them,  the  master  builders  used  them 
as  false  arches  and  Gentries,  taking  them  away  when  the  parts  of  the 
building  were  made  firm  and  stable  by  authority." — Jer.  Taylor, 
Works,  vol.  x.  pp.  151,  152. 

Another  specimen  of  doctrine,  which  no  one  will  attempt 
to  prove  from  Scripture,  is  the  following : — 

"Eastwardly,  between  two  walls,  was  a  vast  place  of  purgatory 
fixed,  and  beyond  it  a  pond  to  rinse  souls  in,  that  had  waded  through 
purgatory,  the  water  being  salt  and  cold  beyond  comparison.  Over 
this  purgatory  St.  Nicholas  was  the  owner. 

"  There  was  a  mighty  bridge,  all  beset  with  nails  and  spikes,  and 
leading  to  the  mount  of  joy ;  on  which  mount  was  a  stately  church, 
seemingly  capable  to  contain  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  into 
which  the  souls  were  no  sooner  entered,  but  that  they  forgot  all  their 
former  torments. 

"  Returning  to  the  first  Church,  there  they  found  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel  and  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  St.  Michael  caused  all 
the  white  souls  to  pass  through  the  flames,  unharmed,  to  the  mount  of 
joy ;  and  those  that  had  black  and  white  spots,  St.  Peter  led  into  pur 
gatory  to  be  purified. 

"  In  one  part  sate  St.  Paul,  and  the  devil  opposite  to  him  with  his 
guards,  with  a  pair  of  scales  between  them,  weighing  all  such  souls  as 
were  all  over  black;  when  upon  turning  a  soul,  the  scale  turned 
towards  St.  Paul,  he  sent  it  to  purgatory,  there  to  expiate  its  sins ; 
when  towards  the  devil,  his  crew,  with  great  triumph,  plunged  it  into 
the  flaming  pit 

"The  rustic  likewise  saw  near  the  entrance  of  the  town-hall,  as  it 
were,  four  streets;  the  first  was  full  of  innumerable  furnaces  and 
cauldrons  filled  with  flaming  pitch  and  other  liquids,  and  boiling  of 
souls,  whose  heads  were  like  those  of  black  fishes  in  the  seething 
liquor.  The  second  had  its  cauldrons  stored  with  snow  and  ice,  to 
torment  souls  with  horrid  cold.  The  third  had  thereof  boiling  sulphur 
and  other  materials,  affording  the  worst  of  stinks,  for  the  vexing  of 
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souls  that  had  wallowed  in  the  filth  of  lust.  The  fourth  had  cauldrons 
of  a  most  horrid  salt  and  black  water.  Now  sinners  of  all  sorts  were 
alternately  tormented  in  these  cauldrons." — Purgatory  proved  by  Mi 
racle,  by  S.  Johnson,  pp.  8 — 10. 

[Let  it  be  considered,  then,  whether  on  the  whole  the 
"  Romish  doctrine  of  Purgatory,"  which  the  Article  con 
demns,  and  which  was  generally  believed  in  the  Roman 
Church  three  centuries  since,  as  well  as  now,  viewed  in  its 
essence,  be  not  the  doctrine,  that  the  punishment  of  un 
righteous  Christians  is  temporary,  not  eternal,  and  that  the 
purification  of  the  righteous  is  a  portion  of  the  same 
punishment,  together  with  the  superstitions,  and  impostures 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  consequent  thereupon.] 

2.  Pardons,  or  Indulgences. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  will  interpret 
"the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  pardons,"  without  going 
further.  Burnet  thus  speaks  on  the  subject : — 

"  In  the  primitive  church  there  were  very  severe  vules  made,  obliging 
all  that  had  sinned  publicly  (and  they  were  afterwards  applied  to  such 
as  had  sinned  secretly)  to  continue  for  many  years  in  a  state  of 
separation  from  the  Sacrament,  and  of  penance  and  discipline.  But 
because  all  such  general  rules  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  circumstances, 
taken  from  men's  sins,  their  persons,  and  their  repentance,  there  was  a 
power  given  to  all  Bishops,  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  to  shorten  the 
time,  and  to  relax  the  severity  of  those  Canons,  and  such  favour  as 
they  saw  cause  to  grant,  was  called  indulgence.  This  was  just  and 
necessary,  and  was  a  provision  without  which  no  constitution  or 
society  can  be  well  governed.  But  after  the  tenth  century,  as  the 
Popes  came  to  take  this  power  in  the  whole  extent  of  it  into  their  own 
hands,  so  they  found  it  too  feeble  to  carry  on  the  great  designs  that 
they  grafted  upon  it. 

"  They  gave  it  high  names,  and  called  it  a  plenary  remission,  and 
the  pardon  of  all  sins :  which  the  world  was  taught  to  look  on  as  a 
thing  of  a  much  higher  nature,  than  the  bare  excusing  of  men  from 
discipline  and  penance.  Purgatory  was  then  got  to  be  firmly  believed, 
and  all  men  were  strangely  possessed  with  the  terror  of  it :  so  a 
deliverance  from  purgatory,  and  by  consequence  an  immediate  ad 
mission  into  heaven,  was  believed  to  be  the  certain  effect  of  it. 
Multitudes  were,  by  these  means,  engaged  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  to 
recover  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Saracens :  afterwards  they  armed 
vast  numbers  against  the  heretics,  to  extirpate  them  :  they  fought  also 
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all  those  quarrels,  which  their  ambitious  pretensions  engaged  them  in, 
with  emperors  and  other  princes,  by  the  same  pay ;  and  at  last  they 
set  it  to  sale  with  the  same  impudence,  and  almost  with  the  same 
methods,  that  mountebanks  use  in  venting  of  their  secrets. 

"  This  was  so  gross,  even  in  an  ignorant  age,  and  among  the  ruder 
sort,  that  it  gave  the  first  rise  to  the  Reformation :  and  as  the  progress 
of  it  was  a  very  signal  work  of  GOD,  so  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  scandals  that  this  shameless  practice  had  given  the  world." 
— Burnet  on  Article  XIV.  p.  190. 

Again : — 

"The  virtue  of  indulgences  is  the  applying  the  treasure  of  the 
Church  upon  such  terms  as  Popes  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe,  in  order 
to  the  redeeming  souls  from  purgatory,  and  from  all  other  temporal 
punishments,  and  that  for  such  a  number  of  years  as  shall  be  specified 
in  the  bulls ;  some  of  which  have  gone  to  thousands  of  years ;  one  I 
have  seen  to  ten  hundred  thousand :  and  as  these  indulgences  are 
sometimes  granted  by  special  tickets,  like  tallies  struck  on  that 
treasure ;  so  sometimes  they  are  affixed  to  particular  churches  and 
altars,  to  particular  times,  or  days,  chiefly  to  the  year  of  jubilee;  they 
are  also  affixed  to  such  things  as  may  be  carried  about,  to  Agnus  Dei's, 
to  medals,  to  rosaries,  and  scapularies ;  they  are  also  affixe'd  to  some 
prayers,  the  devout  saying  of  them  being  a  mean  to  procure  great 
indulgences.  The  granting  these  is  left  to  the  Pope's  discretion,  who 
ought  to  distribute  them  as  he  thinks  may  tend  most  to  the  honour  of 
GOD  and  the  good  of  the  Church  ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  too  profuse, 
much  less  to  be  too  scanty  in  dispensing  them. 

"This  has  been  the  received  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  since  the  twelfth  century :  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  a  hurry, 
in  its  last  session,  did,  in  very  general  words,  approve  of  the  practice 
of  the  Church  in  this  matter,  and  decreed  that  indulgences  should  be 
continued  ;  only  they  restrained  some  abuses,  in  particular  that  of  selling 
them." — Burnet  on  Article  XXII.  p.  305. 

Burnet  goes  on  to  maintain  that  the  act  of  the  Council 
was  incomplete  and  evaded.  If  it  be  necessary  to  say  more 
on  the  subject,  let  us  attend  to  the  following  passage  from 
Jeremy  Taylor : — 

"  I  might  have  instanced  in  worse  matters,  made  by  the  Popes  of 
Rome  to  be  pious  works,  the  condition  of  obtaining  indulgences. 
Such  as  was  the  bull  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  giving  indulgence  to 
him  that  meeting  a  Frenchman  should  kill  him,  and  another  for  the 

killing  of  a  Venetian I  desire  this  only  instance  may  be  added 

to  it,  that  Pope  Paul  the  Third,  he  that  convened  the  Council  of  Trent, 
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and  Julius  the  Third,  for  fear,  as  I  may  suppose,  the  Council  should 
forbid  any  more  such  follies,  for  a  farewell  to  this  game,  gave  an 
indulgence  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  or  of  the 
Blessed  Body  of  Our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  of  such  a  vastness  and  un 
reasonable  folly,  that  it  puts  us  beyond  the  question  of  religion,  to  an 
inquiry,  whether  it  were  not  done  either  in  perfect  distraction,  or,  with 
a  worse  design,  to  make  religion  to  be  ridiculous,  and  to  expose  it  to  a 
contempt  and  scorn.  The  conditions  of  the  indulgence  are,  either  to 
visit  the  Church  of  St.  Hilary  of  Chartres,  to  say  a  '  Pater  Noster'  and 
an  '  Ave  Mary '  every  Friday,  or,  at  most,  to  be  present  at  processions 
and  other  divine  service  upon  '  Corpus  Christi  day.'  The  gift  is — as 
many  privileges,  indults,  exemptions,  liberties,  immunities,  plenary 
pardons  of  sins,  and  other  spiritual  graces,  as  were  given  to  the 
fraternity  of  the  Image  of  our  SAVIOUR  'ad  Sancta  Sanctorum;'  the 
fraternity  of  the  charity  and  great  hospital  of  St.  James  in  Augusta, 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  of  St.  Cosmas  and  Damianus ;  of  the  Florentine 
nation ;  of  the  hospital  of  the  HOLY  GHOST  in  Saxia ;  of  the  order  of 
St.  Austin  and  St.  Champ ;  of  the  fraternities  of  the  said  city ;  of  the 
churches  of  our  Lady  'de  populo  et  verbo;'  and  all  those  that  were 
ever  given  to  them  that  visited  these  churches,  or  those  which  should 
ever  be  given  hereafter — a  pretty  large  gift !  In  which  there  were  so 
many  pardons,  quarter-pardons,  half-pardons,  true  pardons,  plenary 
pardons,  quarantines,  and  years  of  quarantines ;  that  it  is  a  harder 
thing  to  number  them,  than  to  purchase  them.  I  shall  remark  in  these 
some  particulars  to  be  considered. 

"1.  That  a  most  scandalous  and  unchristian  dissolution  and  death 
of  all  ecclesiastical  discipline,  is  consequent  to  the  making  all  sin  so 
cheap  and  trivial  a  thing;  that 'the  horrible  demerits  and  exemplary 
punishment  and  remotion  of  scandal  and  satisfaction  to  the  Church, 
are  indeed  reduced  to  trifling  and  mock  penances.  He  that  shall  send 
a  servant  with  a  candle  to  attend  the  holy  Sacrament,  when  it  shall  be 
carried  to  sick  people,  or  shall  go  himself;  or,  if  he  can  neither  go  nor 
send,  if  he  say  a  '  Pater  Noster '  and  an  '  Ave,'  he  shall  have  a  hundred 
years  of  true  pardon.  This  is  fair  and  easy.  But  then, 

"2.  It  would  be  considered  what  is  meant  by  so  many  years  of 
pardon,  and  so  many  years  of  true  pardon.  I  know  but  of  one  natural 
interpretation  of  it;  and  that  it  can  mean  nothing,  but  that  some  of 
the  pardons  are  but  fantastical,  and  not  true;  and  in  this  I  find 
no  fault,  save  only  that  it  ought  to  have  been  said,  that  all  of  them 
are  fantastical. 

"  3.  It  were  fit  we  learned  how  to  compute  four  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  years  of  quarantines,  and  a  remission  of  a  third  part  of  all 
their  sins ;  for  so  much  is  given  to  every  brother  and  sister  of  this 
fraternity,  upon  Easter-day,  and  eight  days  after.  Now  if  a  brother 
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needs  not  thus  many,  it  would  be  considered  whether  it  did  not 
encourage  a  brother  or  a  frail  sister  to  use  all  their  medicine,  and  sin 
more  freely,  lest  so  great  a  gift  become  useless. 

"4.  And  this  is  so  much  the  more  considerable  because  the  gift  is 
vast  beyond  all  imagination.  The  first  four  days  in  Lent  they  may 
purchase  thirty-three  thousand  years  of  pardon,  besides  a  plenary 
remission  of  all  their  sins  over  and  above.  The  first  week  of  Lent  a 
hundred  and  three-and-thirty  thousand  years  of  pardon,  besides  five 
plenary  remissions  of  all  their  sins,  and  two  third  parts  besides,  and 
the  delivery  of  one  soul  out  of  purgatory.  The  second  week  in  Lent 
a  hundred  and  eight-and-fifty  thousand  years  of  pardon,  besides  the 
remission  of  all  their  sins,  and  a  third  part  besides ;  and  the  delivery 
of  one  soul.  The  third  week  in  Lent,  eighty  thousand  years,  besides 
a  plenary  remission,  and  the  delivery  of  one  soul  out  of  purgatory. 
The  fourth  week  in  Lent,  threescore  thousand  years  of  pardon,  besides 
a  remission  of  two-thirds  of  all  their  sins,  and  one  plenary  remission, 
and  one  soul  delivered.  The  fifth  week,  seventy-nine  thousand  years 
of  pardon,  and  the  deliverance  of  two  souls ;  only  the  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  years  that  are  given  for  the  Sunday,  may  be  had  twice 
that  day,  if  they  will  visit  the  altar  twice,  and  as  many  quarantines. 
The  sixth  week,  two  hundred  and  five  thousand  years,  besides 
quarantines,  and  four  plenary  pardons.  Only  on  Palm  Sunday,  whose 
portion  is  twenty-five  thousand  years,  it  may  be  had  twice  that  day. 
And  all  this  is  the  price  of  him  that  shall,  upon  these  days,  visit  the 
altar  in  the  Church  of  St.  Hilary.  And  this  runs  on  to  the  Fridays, 
and  many  festivals  and  other  solemn  days  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
year."— Jer.  Taylor,  vol.  xi.  pp.  53 — 56. 

[The  doctrine  then  of  pardons,  spoken  of  in  the  Article, 
is  the  doctrine  maintained  and  acted  on  in  the  Eoman 
Church,  that  remission  of  the  penalties  of  sin  in  the  next 
life  may  be  obtained  by  the  power  of  the  Pope,  with  such 
abuses  as  money  payments  consequent  thereupon  '.] 

3.  Veneration  and  worshipping  of  Images  and  Relics. 

That  the  Homilies  do  not  altogether  discard  reverence 
towards  relics,  has  already  been  shown.  Now  let  us  see 
what  they  do  discard. 

"  What  meaneth  it  that  Christian  men,  after  the  use  of  the  Gentiles 
idolaters,  cap  and  kneel  before  images  ?  which,  if  they  had  any  sense 

"The  pardons  then,  spoken  of  in  the  Article,  are  large  and 
reckless  indulgences  from  the  penalties  of  sin  obtained  on  money 
payments."  1st  ed. 
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and  gratitude,  would  kneel  before  men,  carpenters,  masons,  plasterers, 
founders,  and  goldsmiths,  their  makers  and  framers,  by  whose  means 
they  have  attained  this  honour,  which  else  should  have  been  evil- 
favoured,  and  rude  lumps  of  clay  or  plaster,  pieces  of  timber,  stone,  or 
metal,  without  shape  or  fashion,  and  so  without  all  estimation  and 
honour,  as  that  idol  in  the  Pagan  poet  confesseth,  saying,  '  I  was  once 
a  vile  block,  but  now  I  am  become  a  god,'  &c.  What  a  fond  tiling  is 
it  for  man,  who  hath  life  and  reason,  to  bow  himself  to  a  dead  and 
insensible  image,  the  work  of  his  own  hand  !  Is  not  this  stooping  and 
kneeling  before  them,  which  is  forbidden  so  earnestly  by  GOD'S  word? 
Let  such  as  so  fall  down  before  images  of  saints,  know  and  confess 
that  they  exhibit  that  honour  to  dead  stocks  and  stones,  which  the 
saints  themselves,  Peter,  Paul,  and  Barnabas,  would  not  to  be  given  to 
them,  being  alive ;  which  the  angel  of  GOD  forbiddeth  to  be  given  to 
him.  And  if  they  say  they  exhibit  such  honour  not  to  the  image,  but 
to  the  saint  whom  it  representeth,  they  are  convicted  of  folly,  to 
believe  that  they  please  saints  with  that  honour,  which  they  abhor  as 
a  spoil  of  GOD'S  honour." — Homily  on  Peril  of  Idolatry,  p.  191. 

Again : 

"  Thus  far  Lactantius,  and  much  more,  too  long  here  to  write,  of 
candle  lighting  in  temples  before  images  and  idols  for  religion  ;  whereby 
appeareth  both  the  foolishness  thereof,  and  also  that  in  opinion  and  act 
we  do  agree  altogether  in  our  candle-religion  with  the  Gentiles 
idolaters.  What  meaneth  it  that  they,  after  the  example  of  the 
Gentiles  idolaters,  burn  incense,  offer  up  gold  to  images,  hang  up 
crutches,  chains,  and  ships,  legs,  arms,  and  whole  men  and  women  of 
wax,  before  images,  as  though  by  them,  or  saints  (as  they  say)  they 
were  delivered  from  lameness,  sickness,  captivity,  or  shipwreck?  Is 
not  this  '  colere  imagines,'  to  worship  images,  so  earnestly  forbidden  in 
GOD'S  word  ?  If  they  deny  it,  let  them  read  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Daniel  the  Prophet,  who  saith  of  Antichrist,  '  He  shall  worship  GOD, 
•whom  his  fathers  knew  not,  with  gold,  silver,  and  with  precious 
stones,  and  other  things  of  pleasure:'  in  which  place  the  Latin  word 

is  colet." "To  increase  this  madness,  wicked  men,  which  have 

the  keeping  of  such  images,  for  their  great  lucre  and  advantage,  after 
the  example  of  the  Gentiles  idolaters,  have  reported  and  spread 
abroad,  as  well  by  lying  tales  as  written  fables,  divers  miracles  of 
images :  as  that  such  an  image  miraculously  was  sent  from  heaven, 
even  like  the  Palladium,  or  Magna  Diana  Ephesiorum.  Such  another 
was  as  miraculously  found  in  the  earth,  as  the  man's  head  was  in  the 
Capitol,  or  the  horse's  head  in  Capua.  Such  an  image  was  brought  by 
angels.  Such  an  one  came  itself  far  from  the  East  to  the  West,  as 
Dame  Fortune  fled  to  Rome.  Such  an  image  of  our  Lady  was 
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painted  by  St.  Luke,  whom  of  a  physician  they  have  made  a  painter 
for  that  purpose.  Such  an  one  an  hundred  yokes  of  oxen  could  not 
move,  like  Bona  Dea,  whom  the  ship  could  not  carry;  or  Jupiter 
Olympius,  which  laughed  the  artificers  to  scorn,  that  went  about  to 
remove  him  to  Rome.  Some  images,  though  they  were  hard  and 
stony,  yet,  for  tender  heart  and  pity,  wept.  Some,  like  Castor  and 
Pollux,  helping  their  friends  in  battle,  sweat,  as  marble  pillars  do  in 
dankish  weather.  Some  spake  more  monstrously  than  ever  /lid 
Balaam's  ass,  who  had  life  and  breath  in  him.  Such  a  cripple  came 
and  saluted  this  saint  of  oak,  and  by  and  by  he  was  made  whole ;  and 
lo !  here  hangeth  his  crutch.  Such  an  one  in  a  tempest  vowed  to  St. 
Christopher,  and  'scaped ;  and  behold,  here  is  a  ship  of  wax.  Such 
an  one,  by  St.  Leonard's  help,  brake  out  of  prison,  and  see  where 

his  fetters  hang." "  The  Relics  we  must  kiss  and  offer  unto, 

specially  on  Relic  Sunday.  And  while  we  offer,  (that  we  should  not 
be  weary,  or  repent  us  of  our  cost,)  the  music  and  minstrelsy  goeth 
merrily  all  the  offertory  time,  with  praising  and  calling  upon  those 
saints,  whose  relics  be  then  in  presence.  Yea,  and  the  water  also, 
wherein  those  relics  have  been  dipped,  must  with  great  reverence  be 

reserved,  as  very  holy  and  effectuous." "  Because  Relics  were 

so  gainful,  few  places  were  there  but  they  had  Relics  provided  for 
them.  And  for  more  plenty  of  Relics,  some  one  saint  had  many  heads, 
one  in  one  place,  and  another  in  another  place.  Some  had  six  arms, 
and  twenty-six  fingers.  And  where  our  LORD  bare  His  cross  alone, 
if  all  the  pieces  of  the  relics  thereof  were  gathered  together,  the 
greatest  ship  in  England  would  scarcely  bear  them ;  and  yet  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  they  say,  doth  yet  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Infidels ;  for  the  which  they  pray  in  their  beads-bidding,  that  they 
may  get  it  also  into  their  hands,  for  such  godly  use  and  purpose. 
And  not  only  the  bones  of  the  saints,  but  every  thing  appertaining  to 
them,  was  a  holy  relic.  In  some  place  they  offer  a  sword,  in  some  the 
scabbard,  in  some  a  shoe,  in  some  a  saddle  that  had  been  set  upon 
some  holy  horse,  in  some  the  coals  wherewith  St.  Laurence  was  roasted, 
in  some  place  the  tail  of  the  ass  which  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  sat  on, 
to  be  kissed  and  offered  unto  for  a  relic.  For  rather  than  they  would 
lack  a  relic,  they  would  offer  you  a  horse  lone  instead  of  a  virgin's  arm, 
or  the  tail  of  the  ass  to  be  kissed  and  offered  unto  for  relics.  O 
wicked,  impudent,  and  most  shameless  men,  the  devisers  of  these 
things !  O  silly,  foolish,  and  dastardly  daws,  and  more  beastly  than 

the  ass  whose  tail  they  kissed,  that  believe  such  things !  " "Of 

these  things  already  rehearsed,  it  is  evident  that  our  image  maintainers 
have  not  only  made  images,  and  set  them  up  in  temples,  as  did  the 
Gentiles  idolaters  their  idols;  but  also  that  they  have  had  the  same 
idolatrous  opinions  of  the  saints,  to  whom  they  have  made  images, 
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which  the  Gentiles  idolaters  had  of  their  false  gods  ;  and  have  not  only 
worshipped  their  images  with  the  same  rites,  ceremonies,  superstition, 
and  all  circumstances,  as  did  the  Gentiles  idolaters  their  idols,  but  in 
many  points  have  also  far  exceeded  them  in  all  wickedness,  foolish 
ness,  and  madness." — Homily  on  Peril  of  Idolatry,  pp.  193 — 197. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  extract,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Homilies,  it  is  implied  that  the  Bishop  or  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  Antichrist ;  but  this  is  a  statement  bearing  on 
prophetical  interpretation,  not  on  doctrine;  and  one  be 
sides  which  cannot  be  reasonably  brought  to  illustrate  or 
explain  any  of  the  positions  of  the  Articles :  and  therefore 
it  may  be  suitably  passed  over. 
'In  another  place  the  Homilies  speak  as  follows:  — 

"  Our  churches  stand  full  of  such  great  puppets,  wondrously  decked 
and  adorned ;  garlands  and  coronets  be  set  on  their  heads,  precious 
pearls  hanging  about  their  necks ;  their  fingers  shine  with  rin^s,  set 
with  precious  stones ;  their  dead  and  stiff  bodies  are  clothed  with 
garments  stiff  with  gold.  You  would  believe  that  the  images  of  our 
men-saints  were  some  princes  of  Persia  land  with  their  proud  apparel ; 
and  the  idols  of  our  women-saints  were  nice  and  well-trimmed  harlots, 
tempting  their  paramours  to  wantonness :  whereby  the  saints  of  GOD 
are  not  honoured,  but  most  dishonoured,  and  their  godliness,  sober 
ness,  chastity,  contempt  of  riches,  and  of  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
defaced  and  brought  in  doubt  by  such  monstrous  decking,  most  differing 
from  their  sober  and  godly  lives.  And  because  the  whole  pageant 
must  thoroughly  be  played,  it  is  not  enough  thus  to  deck  idols,  but  at 
last  come  in  the  priests  themselves,  likewise  decked  with  gold  and 
pearl,  that  they  may  be  meet  servants  for  such  lords  and  ladies,  and 
fit  worshippers  of  such  gods  and  goddesses.  And  with  a  solemn  pace 
they  pass  forth  before  these  golden  puppets,  and  fall  down  to  the  ground 
on  their  marrow-bones  before  these  honourable  idols;  and  then  rising 
up  again,  offer  up  odours  and  incense  unto  them,  to  give  the  people  an 
example  of  double  idolatry,  by  worshipping  not  only  the  idol,  but  the 
gold  also,  and  riches,  wherewith  it  is  garnished.  Which  thing,  the 
most  part  of  our  old  Martyrs,  rather  than  they  would  do,  or  once 
kneel,  or  offer  up  one  crumb  of  incense  before  an  image,  suffered  most 
cruel  and  terrible  deaths,  as  the  histories  of  them  at  large  do  declare." 
"  O  books  and  scriptures,  in  the  which  the  devilish  school 
master,  Satan,  hath  penned  the  lewd  lessons  of  wicked  idolatry,  for  his 
dastardly  disciples  and  scholars  to  behold,  read,  and  learn,  to  GOD'S 
most  high  dishonour,  and  their  most  horrible  damnation !  Have  we 
not  been  much  bound,  think  you,  to  those  which  should  have  taught 
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us  the  truth  out  of  GOD'S  Book  and  His  Holy  Scripture,  that  they  have 
shut  up  that  Book  and  Scripture  from  us,  and  none  of  us  so  bold  as 
once  to  open  it,  or  read  in  it?  And  instead  thereof,  to  spread  us 
abroad  these  goodly,  carved,  and  gilded  books  and  painted  scriptures, 
to  teach  us  such  good  and  godly  lessons  ?  Have  not  they  done  well, 
after  they  ceased  to  stand  in  pulpits  themselves,  and  to  teach  the 
people  committed  to  their  instruction,  keeping  silence  of  GOD'S  word, 
and  become  dumb  dogs,  (as  the  Prophet  calleth  them,)  to  set  up  in 
their  stead,  on  every  pillar  and  corner  of  the  church,  such  goodly 
doctors,  as  dumb,  but  more  wicked  than  themselves  be  ?  We  need  not 
to  complain  of  the  lack  of  one  dumb  parson,  having  so  many  dumb 
devilish  vicars  (I  mean  these  idols  and  painted  puppets)  to  teach  in 
their  stead.  Now  in  the  mean  season,  whilst  the  dumb  and  dead  idols 
stand  thus  decked  and  clothed,  contrary  to  GOD'S  law  and  command 
ment,  the  poor  Christian  people,  the  lively  images  of  GOD,  commended 
to  us  so  tenderly  by  our  SAVIOUR  CHRIST,  as  most  dear  to  Him,  stand 
naked,  shivering  for  cold,  and  their  teeth  chattering  in  their  heads, 
and  no  man  covereth  them,  are  pined  with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  no 
man  giveth  them  a  penny  to  refresh  them  ;  whereas  pounds  be  ready 
at  all  times  (contrary  to  GOD'S  word  and  will)  to  deck  and  trim  dead 
stocks  and  stones,  which  neither  feel  cold,  hunger,  nor  thirst." — 
Homily  on  Peril  of  Idolatry,  pp.  219 — 222. 

Again,  with  a  covert  allusion  to  the  abuses  of  the  day, 
the  Homilist  says  elsewhere,  of  Scripture, 

"  There  shall  you  read  of  Baal,  Moloch,  Chamos,  M elchom,  Baalpeor, 
Astaroth,  Bel,  the  Dragon,  Priapus,  the  brazen  Serpent,  the  twelve 
Signs,  and  many  others,  unto  whose  images  the  people,  with  great 
devotion,  invented  pilgrimages,  precious  decking,  and  censing  them, 
kneeling  down,  and  offering  to  them,  thinking  that  an  high  merit  before 
GOD,  and  to  be  esteemed  above  the  precepts  and  commandments  of 
GOD," — Homily  on  Good  Works,  p.  42. 

Again,  soon  after : 

"  What  man,  having  any  judgment  or  learning,  joined  with  a  true 
zeal  unto  GOD,  doth  not  see  and  lament  to  have  entered  into  CHRIST'S 
religion,  such  false  doctrine,  superstition,  idolatry,  hypocrisy,  and 
other  enormities  and  abuses,  so  as  by  little  and  little,  through  the  sour 
leaven  thereof,  the  sweet  bread  of  GOD'S  holy  word  hath  been  much 
hindered  and  laid  apart?  Never  had  the  Jews,  in  their  most  blindness, 
so  many  pilgrimages  unto  images,  nor  used  so  much  kneeling,  kissing, 
and  censing  of  them,  as  hath  been  used  in  our  time.  Sects  and  feigned 
religions  were  neither  the  fortieth  part  so  many  among  the  Jews,  nor 
more  superstitiously  and  ungodly  abused,  than  of  late  years  they  have 
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been  among  us  :  which  sects  and  religions  had  so  many  hypocritical 
and  feigned  works  in  their  state  of  religion,  as  they  arrogantly  named 
it,  that  their  lamps,  as  they  said,  ran  always  over,  able  to  satisfy  not 
only  for  their  own  sins,  but  also  for  all  other  their  benefactors, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  religion,  as  most  ungodly  and  craftily  they  had 
persuaded  the  multitude  of  ignorant  people;  keeping  in  divers  places, 
as  it  were,  marts  or  markets  of  merits,  being  full  of  their  holy  relics, 
images,  shrines,  and  works  of  overflowing  abundance,  ready  to  be  sold ; 
and  all  things  which  they  had  were  called  holy — holy  cowls,  holy 
girdles,  holy  pardons,  holy  beads,  holy  shoes,  holy  rules,  and  all  full 
of  holiness.  And  what  thing  can  he  more  foolish,  more  superstitious, 
or  ungodly,  than  that  men,  women,  and  children,  should  wear  a  friar's 
coat  to  deliver  them  from  agues  or  pestilence ;  or  when  they  die,  or 
when  they  be  buried,  cause  it  to  be  cast  upon  them,  in  hope  thereby  to 
be  saved  ?  Which  superstition,  although  (thanks  be  to  GOD)  it  hath 
been  little  used  in  this  realm,  yet  in  divers  other  realms  it  hath  been, 
and  yet  is,  used  among  many,  both  learned  and  unlearned." — Homily 
on  Good  Works,  pp.  45,  46. 

[Once  more: — 

"  True  religion  then,  and  pleasing  of  GOD,  standeth  not  in  making, 
setting  up,  painting,  gilding,  clothing,  and  decking  of  dumb  and  dead 
images  (which  be  but  great  puppets  and  babies  for  old  fools  in  dotage, 
and  wicked  idolatry,  to  dally  and  play  with),  nor  in  kissing  of  them, 
capping,  kneeling,  offering  to  them,  incensing  of  them,  setting  up  of 
candles,  hanging  up  of  legs,  arms,  or  whole  bodies  of  wax  before 
them,  or  praying  or  asking  of  them,  or  of  saints,  things  belonging  only 
to  GOD  to  give.  But  all  these  things  be  vain  and  abominable,  and 
most  damnable  before  GOD." — Homily  on  Peril  of  Idolatry,  p.  223.] 

Now  the  veneration  and  worship  condemned  in  these  and 
other  passages  are  such  as  these :  kneeling  before  images, 
lighting  candles  to  them,  offering  them  incense,  going  on 
pilgrimage  to  them,  hanging  up  crutches,  &c.  before  them, 
lying  tales  about  them,  belief  in  miracles  as  if  wrought  by 
them  through  illusion  of  the  devil,  decking  them  up  im 
modestly,  and  providing  incentives  by  them  to  bad  passions ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  merry  music  and  minstrelsy,  and  li 
centious  practices  in  honour  of  relics,  counterfeit  relics, 
multiplication  of  them,  absurd  pretences  about  them.  This 
is  what  the  Article  means  by  "the  Komish  doctrine," 
which,  in  agreement  to  one  of  the  above  extracts,  it  calls 
"a  fond  thing,"  resfutilis;  for  who  can  ever  hope,  except 
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the  grossest  and  most  blinded  minds,  to  be  gaining  the 
favour  of  the  blessed  saints,  while  they  come  with  unchaste 
thoughts  and  eyes,  that  cannot  cease  from  sin ;  and  to  be 
profited  by  "pilgrimage-going,1'  in  which  "Lady  Venus 
and  her  son  Cupid  were  rather  worshipped  wantonly  in  the 
flesh,  than  GOD  the  FATHER,  and  our  SAVIOUR  CHRIST  His 
SON,  truly  worshipped  in  the  SPIRIT?" 

Here  again  it  is  remarkable  that,  urged  by  the  truth  of 
the  allegation,  the  Council  of  Trent  is  obliged,  both  to 
confess  the  above-mentioned  enormities  in  the  veneration 
of  relics  and  images,  and  to  forbid  them. 

"  Into  these  holy  and  salutary  observances  should  any  abuses  creep, 
of  these  the  Holy  Council  strongly  [vehementer]  desires  the  utter 
extinction ;  so  that  no  images  of  a  false  doctrine,  and  supplying  to  the 

uninstructed  opportunity  of  perilous  error,  should  be  set  up 

All  superstition  also  in  invocation  of  saints,  veneration  of  relics,  and 
sacred  use  of  images,  be  put  away  ;  all  filthy  lucre  be  cast  out  of  doors ; 
and  all  wantonness  be  avoided;  so  that  images  be  not  painted  or  adorned 
with  an  immodest  beauty;  or  the  celebration  of  Saints  and  attendance 
on  Relics  be  abused  to  revelries  and  drunkenness;  as  though  festival 
days  were  kept  in  honour  of  saints  by  luxury  and  lasciviousness." — 
Sess.  25. 

[On  the  whole,  then,  by  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the 
veneration  and  worshipping  of  images  and  relics,  the  Article 
means  all  maintenance  of  those  idolatrous  honours  which 
have  been  and  are  paid  them  so  commonly  throughout  the 
Church  of  Rome,  with  the  superstitions,  profanities,  and 
impurities  consequent  thereupon.] 

4.  Invocation  of  Saints. 

By  "invocation"  here  is  not  meant  the  mere  circum 
stance  of  addressing  beings  out  of  sight,  because  we  use 
the  Psalms  in  our  daily  service,  which  are  frequent  in  in 
vocations  of  Angels  to  praise  and  bless  GOD.  In  the 
Benedicite  too  we  address  "  the  spirits  and  souls  of  the 
righteous. ' 

Nor  is  it  a  "  fond  "  invocation  to  pray  that  unseen  beings 
may  bless  us ;  [for  this  Bishop  Ken  does  in  his  Evening 
Hymn: — 
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O  may  my  Guardian,  while  I  sleep, 
Close  to  my  bed  his  vigils  keep, 
His  love  angelical  instil, 
Stop  all  the  avenues  of  ill,  &c.]  1 

On  the  other  hand,  judging  from  the  example  set  us  in 
the  Homilies  themselves,  invocations  are  not  censurable, 
and  certainly  not  "  fond,"  if  we  mean  nothing  definite  by 
them,  addressing  them  to  beings  which  we  know  cannot 
hear,  and  using  them  as  interjections.  The  Homilist  seems 
to  avail  himself  of  this  proviso  in  a  passage,  which  will  serve 
to  begin  our  extracts  in  illustration  of  the  superstitious  use 
of  invocations. 

"We  have  left  Him  neither  heaven,  nor  earth,  nor  water,  nor 
country,  nor  city,  peace  nor  war  to  rule  and  govern,  neither  men,  nor 
beasts,  nor  their  diseases  to  cure;  that  a  godly  man  might  justly,  for 
zealous  indignation,  cry  out,  O  heaven,  O  earth,  and  seas2,  what 
madness  and  wickedness  against  GOD  are  men  fallen  into !  What 
dishonour  do  the  creatures  to  their  CREATOR  and  MAKER  !  And  if  we 
remember  GOD  sometimes,  yet,  because  we  doubt  of  His  ability  or  will 
to  help,  we  join  to  Him  another  helper,  as  if  He  were  a  noun 
adjective,  using  these  sayings :  such  as  learn,  GOD  and  St.  Nicholas  be 
my  speed :  such  as  neese,  GOD  help  and  St.  John :  to  the  horse,  GOD 
and  St.  Loy  save  thee.  Thus  are  we  become  like  horses  and  mules, 
which  have  no  understanding.  For  is  there  not  one  GOD  only,  who  by 
His  power  and  wisdom  made  all  things,  and  by  His  providence 
governeth  the  same,  and  by  His  goodness  maintaineth  and  saveth 
them?  Be  not  all  things  of  Him,  by  Him,  and  through  Him?  Why 
dost  thou  turn  from  the  CREATOR  to  the  creatures?  This  is  the 
manner  of  the  Gentiles  idolaters  :  but  thou  art  a  Christian,  and  there 
fore  by  CHRIST  alone  hast  access  to  GOD  the  FATHER,  and  help  of  Him 
only." — Homily  on  Peril  of  Idolatry,  p.  189. 

Again,  just  before : 

"  Terentius  Varro  sheweth,  that  there  were  three  hundred  Jupiters 
in  his  time  :  there  were  no  fewer  Veneres  and  Dianee :  we  had  no 
fewer  Christophers,  Ladies,  and  Mary  Magdalens,  and  other  saints. 
CEnomaus  and  Hesiodus  shew,  that  in  their  time  there  were  thirty 
thousand  gods.  I  think  we  had  no  fewer  saints,  to  whom  we  gave  the 
honour  due  to  GOD.  And  they  have  not  only  spoiled  the  true  living 

1  f  A  passage  here  occurred  in  1st  edition  upon  Rev.  i.  4,  in  which  the 
author  still  thinks  that  "  the  seven  spirits  "  are  seven  created  angels.] 

2  O  ccelum,  o  terra,  o  maria  Neptuni.     Terent.  Adelph.  v.  3. 
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GOD  of  His  due  honour  in  temples,  cities,  countries  and  lands,  by  such 
devices  and  inventions  as  the  Gentiles  idolaters  have  done  before 
them  :  but  the  sea  and  waters  have  as  well  special  saints  with  them, 
as  they  had  gods  with  the  Gentiles,  Neptune,  Triton,  Nereus,  Castor 
and  Pollux,  Venus,  and  such  other :  in  whose  places  be  come  St. 
Christopher,  St.  Clement,  and  divers  other,  and  specially  our  Lady,  to 
whom  shipmen  sing,  '  Ave,  maris  Stella.'  Neither  hath  the  fire 
escaped  their  idolatrous  inventions.  For,  instead  of  Vulcan  and 
Vesta,  the  Gentiles'  gods  of  the  fire,  our  men  have  placed  St.  Agatha, 
and  make  litters  on  her  day  for  to  quench  fire  with.  Every  artificer 
and  profession  hath  his  special  saint,  as  a  peculiar  god.  As  for 
example,  .scholars  have  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Gregory:  painters,  St. 
Luke ;  neither  lack  soldiers  their  Mars,  nor  lovers  their  Venus, 
amongst  Christians.  All  diseases  have  their  special  saints,  as  gods 

the  curers  of  them ; the  falling-evil  St.  Cornelio,  the  tooth-ache 

St.  Apollin,  &c.  Neither  do  beasts  nor  cattle  lack  their  gods  with  us ; 
for  St.  Loy  is  the  horse-leech,  and  St.  Anthony  the  swineherd." — 
Ibid.,  p.  188. 

The  same  subject  is  introduced  in  connexion  with  a  lament 
over  the  falling  off  of  attendance  on  religious  worship  con 
sequent  upon  the  Reformation : 

"  GOD'S  vengeance  hath  been  and  is  daily  provoked,  because  much 
wicked  people  pass  nothing  to  resort  to  the  Church,  either  for  that 
they  are  so  sore  blinded,  that  they  understand  nothing  of  GOD  and 
godliness,  and  care  not  with  devilish  example  to  offend  their  neigh 
bours  ;  or  else  for  that  they  see  the  Church  altogether  scoured  of  such 
gay  gozing  sights,  as  their  gross  fantasy  was  greatly  delighted  with, 
because  they  see  the  false  religion  abandoned,  and  the  true  restored, 
which  seemeth  an  unsavoury  thing  to  their  unsavoury  taste ;  as  may 
appear  by  this,  that  a  woman  said  to  her  neighbour,  '  Alas,  gossip, 
what  shall  we  now  do  at  church,  since  all  the  saints  are  taken  away, 
since  all  the  goodly  sights  we  were  wont  to  have  are  gone,  since  we 
cannot  hear  the  like  piping,  singing,  chanting,  and  playing  upon  the 
organs,  that  we  could  before  ?'  But,  dearly  beloved,  we  ought  greatly 
to  rejoice,  and  give  GOD  thanks,  that  our  churches  are  delivered  of  all 
those  things  which  displeased  GOD  so  sore,  and  filthily  defiled  His 
house  and  His  place  of  prayer,  for  the  which  He  hath  justly  destroyed 
many  nations,  according  to  the  saying  of  St.  Paul:  'If  any  man 
defile  the  temple  of  GOD,  GOD  will  him  destroy.'  And  this  ought  we 
greatly  to  praise  GOD  for,  that  superstitious  and  idolatrous  manners  as 
were  utterly  naught,  and  defaced  GOD'S  glory,  are  utterly  abolished, 
as  they  most  justly  deserved :  and  yet  those  things  that  either  GOD 
was  honoured  with,  or  His  people  edified,  are  decently  retained,  and  in 
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our  churches  comely  practised." — On  the  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer, 
pp.  293,  294. 

Again : 

"  There  are  certain  conditions  most  requisite  to  be  found  in  every 
such  a  one  that  must  be  called  upon,  which  if  they  be  not  found  in 
Him  unto  whom  we  pray,  then  doth  our  prayer  avail  us  nothing,  but  is 
altogether  in  vain. 

"The  first  is  this,  that  He,  to  whom  we  make  our  prayers,  be  able 
to  help  us.  The  second  is,  that  He  will  help  us.  The  third  is,  that 
He  be  such  a  one  as  may  hear  our  prayers.  The  fourth  is,  that  He 
understand  better  than  ourselves  what  we  lack,  and  how  far  we  have 
need  of  help.  If  these  things  be  to  be  found  in  any  other,  saving 
only  GOD,  then  may  we  lawfully  call  upon  some  other  besides  GOD. 
But  what  man  is  so  gross,  but  he  well  understandeth  that  these 
things  are  only  proper  to  Him,  who  is  omnipotent,  and  knoweth  all 
things,  even  the  very  secrets  of  the  heart ;  that  is  to  say,  only  and  to 
GOD  alone?  Whereof  it  followeth  that  we  must  call  neither  upon 
angel,  nor  yet  upon  saint,  but  only  and  solely  upon  GOD,  as  St.  Paul 
doth  write :  '  How  shall  men  call  upon  Him,  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed?'  So  that  invocation  or  prayer  may  not  be  made  without 
faith  in  Him  on  whom  they  call ;  but  that  we  must  first  believe  in  Him 
before  we  can  make  our  prayer  unto  Him,  whereupon  we  must  only 
and  solely  pray  unto  GOD.  For  to  say  that  we  should  believe  in  either 
angel  or  saint,  or  in  any  other  living  creature,  were  most  horrible 
blasphemy  against  GOD  and  His  holy  word;  neither  ought  this  fancy  to 
enter  into  the  heart  of  any  Christian  man,  because  we  are  expressly 
taught  in  the  word  of  the  LORD  only  to  repose  our  faith  in  the  blessed 
TRINITY,  in  whose  only  name  we  are  also  baptized,  according  to  the 
express  commandment  of  our  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST,  in  the  last  of  St. 
Matthew. 

"  But  that  the  truth  thereof  may  better  appear,  even  to  them  that  be 
most  simple  and  unlearned,  let  us  consider  what  prayer  is.  St. 
Augustine  calleth  it  a  lifting  up  of  the  mind  to  GOD;  that  is  to  say, 
an  humble  and  lowly  pouring  out  of  the  heart  to  GOD.  Isidorus  saith, 
that  it  is  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and  not  a  labour  of  the  lips.  So 
that,  by  these  plans,  true  prayer  doth  consist  not  so  much  in  the 
outward  sound  and  voice  of  words,  as  in  the  inward  groaning  and 
crying  of  the  heart  to  GOD. 

"  Now,  then,  is  there  any  angel,  any  virgin,  any  patriarch,  or 
prophet,  among  the  dead,  that  can  understand  or  know  the  meaning 
of  the  heart?  The  Scripture  saith,  'it  is  GOD  that  searcheth  the 
heart  and  reins,  and  that  He  only  knoweth  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men.'  As  for  the  saints,  they  have  so  little  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  the  heart,  that  many  of  the  ancient  fathers  greatly  doubt 
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whether  they  know  any  thing  at  all,  that  is  commonly  done  on  earth. 
And  albeit  some  think  they  do,  yet  St.  Augustine,  a  doctor  of  great 
authority,  and  also  antiquity,  hath  this  opinion  of  them ;  that  they 
know  no  more  what  we  do  on  earth,  than  we  know  what  they  do  in 
heaven.  For  proof  whereof,  he  allegeth  the  words  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  where  it  is  said,  '  Abraham  is  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel 
knoweth  us  not.'  His  mind  therefore  is  this,  not  that  we  should  put 
any  religion  in  worshipping  them,  or  praying  unto  them  ;  but  that  we 
should  honour  them  by  following  their  virtuous  and  godly  life.  For, 
as  he  witnesseth  in  another  place,  the  martyrs,  and  holy  men  in  time 
past,  were  wont,  after  their  death,  to  be  remembered  and  named  of  the 
priest  at  divine  service ;  but  never  to  be  invocated  or  called  upon. 
And  why  so  ?  Because  the  priest,  saith  he,  is  GOD'S  priest,  and  not 
theirs :  whereby  he  is  bound  to  call  upon  GOD,  and  not  upon  them. 

O  but  I  dare  not  (will  some  man  say)  trouble  GOD  at  all  times 

with  my  prayers :  we  see  that  in  kings'  houses,  and  courts  of  princes, 
men  cannot  be  admitted,  unless  they  first  use  the  help  and  means  of 
some  special  nobleman,  to  come  to  the  speech  of  the  king,  and  to 
obtain  the  thing  that  they  would  have. 

"  CHRIST,  sitting  in  heaven,  hath  an  everlasting  priesthood,  and 
always  prayeth  to  His  FATHER  for  them  that  be  penitent,  obtaining, 
by  virtue  of  His  wounds,  which  are  evermore  in  the  sight  of  GOD,  not 
only  perfect  remission  of  our  sins,  but  also  all  other  necessaries  that 
we  lack  in  this  world;  so  that  this  Holy  Mediator  is  sufficient  in 
heaven,  and  needeth  no  others  to  help  Him. 

"Invocation  is  a  thing  proper  unto  GOD,  which  if  we  attribute  unto 
the  saints,  it  soundeth  unto  their  reproach,  neither  can  they  well  bear 
it  at  our  hands.  When  Paul  healed  a  certain  lame  man,  which  was 
impotent  in  his  feet,  at  Lystra,  the  people  would  have  done  sacrifice 
unto  him  and  Barnabas ;  who,  rending  their  clothes,  refused  it,  and 
exhorted  them  to  worship  the  true  GOD.  Likewise  in  the  Revelation, 
when  St.  John  fell  before  the  angel's  feet  to  worship  him,  the  angel 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  it,  but  commanded  him  that  he  should 
worship  GOD.  Which  examples  declare  unto  us,  that  the  saints  and 
angels  in  heaven  will  not  have  us  to  do  any  honour  unto  them  that  is 
due  and  proper  unto  GOD." — Homily  on  Prayer,  pp.  272 — 277. 

Whereas,  then,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  not  all 
invocation  is  wrong,  this  last  passage  plainly  tells  us  what 
kind  of  invocation  is  not  allowable,  or  what  is  meant  by 
invocation  in  its  exceptionable  sense :  viz.  "  a  thing  proper 
to  GOD,"  as  being  part  of  the  "honour  that  is  due  and 
proper  unto  GOD."  And  two  instances  are  specially  given  of 
such  calling  and  invocating,  viz.,  sacrificing,  and  falling  down 
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in  worship.  Besides  this,  the  Homilist  adds,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  pray  to  them  for  "  necessaries  in  this  world,"  and 
to  accompany  their  services  with  "  piping,  singing,  chanting, 
and  playing  "  on  the  organ,  and  of  invoking  saints  as  patrons 
of  particular  elements,  countries,  arts,  or  remedies. 

Here  again,  as  before,  the  Article  gains  a  witness  and 
concurrence  from  the  Council  of  Trent.  "  Though,"  say 
the  divines  there  assembled,  "  the  Church  has  been  accus 
tomed  sometimes  to  celebrate  a  few  masses  to  the  honour 
and  remembrance  of  saints,  yet  she  doth  not  teach  that  sa 
crifice  is  offered  to  them,  but  to  GOD  alone,  who  crowned 
them ;  wherefore  neither  is  the  priest  wont  to  say,  /  offer 
sacrifice  to  thee,  0  Peter,  or  0  Paul,  but  to  GOD."  (Sess.  22.) 

Or,  to  know  what  is  meant  by  fond  invocations,  we  may 
refer  to  the  following  passage  of  Bishop  Andrews's  Answer 
to  Cardinal  Perron : — 

"This  one  point  is  needful  to  be  observed  throughout  all  the 
Cardinal's  answer,  that  he  hath  framed  to  himself  five  distinctions: — 
(1.)  Prayer  direct,  and  prayer  oblique,  or  indirect.  (2.)  Prayer 
absolute,  and  prayer  relative.  (3.)  Prayer  sovereign^  and  prayer 
subaltern.  (4.)  Prayer  final,  and  prayer  transitory.  (5.)  Prayer 
sacrificial,  and  prayer  out  of,  or  from  the  sacrifice.  Prayer  direct, 
absolute,  final,  sovereign,  sacrificial,  that  must  not  be  made  to  the 
saints,  but  to  GOD  only  :  but  as  for  prayer  oblique,  relative,  transitory, 
subaltern,  from,  or  out  of  the  sacrifice,  that  (saith  he)  we  may  make  to 
the  saints. 

"  For  all  the  world,  like  the  question  in  Scotland,  which  was  made 
some  fifty  years  since,  whether  the  Pater  noster  might  not  be  said  to 
saints.  For  then  they  in  like  sort  devised  the  distinction  of — (1.) 
Ultimate,  et  non  ultimate.  (2.)  Principaliter,  et  minus  principaliter. 
(3.)  Primarie  et  secundarie  :  Capiendo  stride  et  capiendo  large.  And 
as  for  ultimate,  principaliter,  primarie  et  capiendo  stricte,  they  conclude 
it  must  go  to  God:  but  non  ultimate,  minus  principaliter,  secundarie,  et 
capiendo  large,  it  might  be  allowed  saints. 

"Yet  it  is  sure,  that  in  these  distinctions  is  the  whole  substance  of 
his  answer.  And  whensoever  he  is  pressed,  he  flees  stra'ght  to  his 
prayer  relative  and  prayer  transitory ;  as  if  prier  pour  prier  were  all 
the  Church  of  Rome  did  hold ;  and  that  they  made  no  prayers  to  the 
saints,  but  only  to  pray  for  them.  The  Bishop  well  remembers,  that 
Master  Casaubon  more  than  once  told  him  that  reasoning  with  the 
Cardinal,  touching  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  Cardinal  freely 
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confessed  to  him  that  he  had  never  prayed  to  saint  in  all  his  life,  save 
only  when  he  happened  to  follow  the  procession  ;  and  that  then  he  sung 
Ora  pro  nobis  with  the  clerks  indeed,  but  else  not. 

"  Which  cometh  much  to  this  opinion  he  now  seemeth  to  defend  : 
but  wherein  others  of  the  Church  of  Rome  will  surely  give  him  over, 
so  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Cardinal  will  be  shent  for  this,  and 
some  censure  come  out  against  him  by  the  Sorbonne.  For  the  world 
cannot  believe  that  oblique  relative  prayer  is  all  that  is  sought ;  seeing 
it  is  most  evident,  by  their  breviaries,  hours,  and  rosaries,  that  they 
pray  directly,  absolutely,  and  finally  to  saints,  and  make  no  mention  at 
all  of  prier  pour  prier,  to  pray  to  GOD  to  forgive  them ;  but  to  the 
saints,  to  give  it  themselves.  So  that  all  he  saith  comes  to  nothing. 
They  say  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  'Sancta  Maria,'  not  only  'Ora  pro 
nobis:'  but  '  Succurre  miseris,  juva  pusillanimes,  refove  flebiles, 
accipe  quod  ofierimus,  dona  quod  rogamus,  excusa  quod  timemus," 
&c.  &c 

"All  which,  and  many  more,  shew  plainly  that  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  this  point  of  invocation  of  saints,  is  far  otherwise 
than  Cardinal  Perron  would  bear  the  world  in  hand;  and  that  prier 
pour  prier  is  not  all,  but  that '  Tu  dona  ccelum,  Tu  laxa,  Tu  sana,  Tu 
solve  crimina,  Tu  due,  conduc,  indue,  perdue  ad  gloriam  ;  Tu  serva, 
Tu  fer  opem,  Tu  aufer,  Tu  confer  vitam,'  are  said  to  them  (totidem 
verbis) :  more  than  which  cannot  be  said  to  GOD  Himself.  And  again, 
'  Hie  nos  solvat  a  peccatis,  Hie  nostros  tergat  reatus,  Hie  arma 
conferat,  Hie  hostem  fuget,  Hie  gubernet,  Hie  aptet  tuo  conspectui;' 
which  if  they  be  not  direct  and  absolute,  it  would  be  asked  of  them, 
what  is  absolute  or  direct  ?  " — Bishop  Andrews' s  Answer  to  Chapter  XX. 
of  Cardinal  Perron's  Reply,  pp.  57 — 62. 

Bellai-mine's  admissions  quite  bear  out  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Bishop  Andrews  and  the  Homilist : — 

"  It  is  not  lawful,"  he  says,  "  to  ask  of  the  saints  to  grant  to  us,  as 
if  they  were  the  authors  of  divine  benefits,  glory  or  grace,  or  the  other 

means  of  blessedness This  is  proved,  first,  from   Scripture, 

'The  LORD  will  give  grace  and  glory.'  (Psal.  Ixxxiv.)  Secondly, 
from  the  usage  of  the  Church ;  for  in  the  mass-prayers,  and  the  saints' 
offices,  we  never  ask  any  thing  else,  but  that  at  their  prayers,  benefits 
may  be  granted  to  us  by  GOD.  Thirdly,  from  reason  :  for  what  we 
need  surpasses  the  powers  of  the  creature,  and  therefore  even  of  saints; 
therefore  we  ought  to  ask  nothing  of  saints  beyond  their  impetrating 
from  GOD  what  is  profitable  for  us.  Fourthly,  from  Augustine  and 
Theodoret,  who  expressly  teach  that  saints  are  not  to  be  invoked  as 
gods,  but  as  able  to  gain  from  GOD  what  they  wish.  However,  it  must 
be  observed,  when  we  say,  that  nothing  should  be  asked  of  saints  but 
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their  prayers  for  us,  the  question  is  not  about  the  words,  but  the  sense 
of  the  words.  For,  as  far  as  words  go,  it  is  lawful  to  say :  '  St.  Peter, 
pity  me,  save  me,  open  for  me  the  gate  of  heaven;'  also,  'give  me 
health  of  body,  patience,  fortitude,'  &c.,  provided  that  we  mean  'save 
and  pity  me  by  praying  for  me;'  'grant  me  this  or  that  by  thy  prayers 
and  merits.'  For  so  speaks  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  many  others  of 
the  ancients,  &c." — De  Sanct.  Beat.  i.  IX. 

[By  the  doctrine  of  the  invocation  of  saints  then,  the 
Article  means  all  maintenance  of  addresses  to  them  which 
intrench  upon  the  incommunicable  honour  due  to  GOD 
alone,  such  as  have  been,  and  are  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  such  as,  equally  with  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
pardons,  and  worshipping  and  adoration  of  images  and 
relics,  as  actually  taught  in  that  Church,  are  unknown  to  the 
Catholic  Church.] 


§  7. — The  Sacraments. 

Art.  xxv.—"  Those  five,  commonly  called  Sacraments, 
that  is  to  say,  Confirmation,  Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony, 
and  Extreme  Unction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  Sacra 
ments  of  the  Gospel,  being  such  as  have  grown,  partly  of 
the  corrupt  following  (prava  imitatione)  of  the  Apostles, 
partly  from  states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures;  but 
yet  have  not  like  nature  of  sacraments,  (sacramentorum 
eandem  rationem,)  with  Baptism  and  the  LORD'S  Supper, 
for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained 
of  GOD." 

This  Article  does  not  deny  the  five  rites  in  question  to 
be  sacraments,  but  to  be  sacraments  in  the  sense  in  which 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  sacraments;  "sacra 
ments  of  the  Gospel"  sacraments  with  an  outward  sign 
ordained  of  God. 

They  are  not  sacraments  in  any  sense,  unless  the  Church 
has  the  power  of  dispensing  grace  through  rites  of  its  own 
appointing,  or  is  endued  with  the  gift  of  blessing  and 
hallowing  the  "rites  or  ceremonies"  which,  according  to 
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the  Twentieth  Article,  it  "  hath  power  to  decree."  But  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  Church  has  this  gift. 

If,  then,  a  sacrament  be  merely  an  outward  sign  of  an 
invisible  grace  given  under  it,  the  five  rites  may  be  sacra 
ments  ;  but  if  it  must  be  an  outward  sign  ordained  by  GOD 
or  CHRIST,  then  only  Baptism  and  the  LORD'S  Supper  are 
sacraments. 

Our  Church  acknowledges  both  definitions; — in  the  Article 
before  us,  the  stricter ;  and  again  in  the  Catechism,  where  a 
sacrament  is  defined  to  be  "  an  outward  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  spiritual  grace,  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  CHRIST 
Himself"  And  this,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  a  characteristic 
of  our  formularies  in  various  places,  not  to  deny  the  truth 
or  obligation  of  certain  doctrines  or  ordinances,  but  simply 
to  deny,  (what  no  Roman  opponent  now  can  successfully 
maintain,)  that  CHRIST  for  certain  directly  ordained  them. 
For  instance,  in  regard  to  the  visible  Church  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  ministration  of  the  sacraments  should  be  "  according 
to  CHRIST'S  ordinance.'1''  Art.  xix. — And  it  is  added,  "in 
all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 
The  question  entertained  is.  "  what  is  the  least  that  GOD 
requires  of  us."  Again,  "the  baptism  of  young  children 
is  to  be  retained,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  institution  of 
CHRIST."  Art.  xxvii. — Again,  "  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  by  CHRIST'S  ordinance  reserved,  carried 
about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped."  Art.  xxviii. — Who  will 
maintain  the  paradox  that  what  the  Apostles  "  set  in  order 
when  they  came  "  had  been  already  done  by  CHRIST  ?  Again, 
"  both  parts  of  the  LORD'S  sacrament,  by  CHRIST'S  ordinance 
and  commandment,  ought  to  be  administered  to  all  Christian 
men  alike."  Art.  xxx. — Again,  "  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  are  not  commanded  by  GOD'S  law  either  to  vow  the 
estate  of  single  life  or  to  abstain  from  marriage."  Art. 
xxxii. — [In  making  this  distinction,  however,  it  is  not  here 
insinuated,  though  the  question  is  not  entered  on  in  these 
particular  Articles,  that  every  one  of  these  points,  of  which 
it  is  only  said  that  they  are  not  ordained  by  CHRIST,  is 
justifiable  on  grounds  short  of  His  appointment.] 
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On  the  other  hand,  our  Church  takes  the  wider  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  sacrament  in  the  Homilies; 
observing — 

"  In  the  second  Book  against  the  Adversary  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  he  [St.  Augustine)  calleth  sacraments  holy  signs.  And 
writing  to  Bonifacius  of  the  baptism  of  infants,  he  saith,  '  If  sacraments 
had  not  a  certain  similitude  of  those  things  whereof  they  be  sacraments, 
they  should  be  no  sacraments  at  all.  And  of  this  similitude  they  do 
for  the  most  part  receive  the  names  of  the  self-same  things  they 
signify.'  By  these  words  of  St.  Augustine  it  appeareth,  that  he 
alloweth  the  common  description  of  a  sacrament,  which  is,  that  it  is  a 
visible  sign  of  an  invisible  grace  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  setteth  out  to  the 
eyes  and  other  outward  senses  the  inward  working  of  God's  free 
mercy,  and  doth,  as  it  were,  seal  in  our  hearts  the  promises  of  God." — 
Homily  on  Common  Prayer  and  Sacraments,  pp.  296,  297. 

Accordingly,  starting  with  this  definition  of  St.  Augus 
tine's,  the  writer  is  necessarily  carried  on  as  follows : — 

"  You  shall  hear  how  many  sacraments  there  be,  that  were  instituted 
by  our  SAVIOUR  CHRIST,  and  are  to  be  continued,  and  received  of 
every  Christian  in  due  time  and  order,  and  for  such  purpose  as  our 
SAVIOUR  CHRIST  willed  them  to  be  received.  And  as  for  the  number 
of  them,  if  they  should  be  considered  according  to  the  exact  signifi 
cation  of  a  sacrament,  namely,  for  visible  signs  expressly  commanded 
in  the  New  Testament,  whereunto  is  annexed  the  promise  of  free 
forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  of  our  holiness  and  joining  in  CHRIST, 
there  be  but  two  ;  namely,  Baptism,  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  For 
although  absolution  hath  the  promise  of  forgiveness  of  sin ;  yet  by  the 
express  word  of  the  New  Testament,  it  hath  not  this  promise  annexed 
and  tied  to  the  visible  sign,  which  is  imposition  of  hands.  For  this 
visible  sign  (I  mean  laying  on  of  hands)  is  not  expressly  commanded 
in  the  New  Testament  to  be  used  in  absolution,  as  the  visible  signs  in 
Baptism  and  the  LORD'S  Supper  are :  and  therefore  absolution  is  no 
such  sacrament  as  Baptism  and  the  Communion  are.  And  though  the 
ordering  of  ministers  hath  this  visible  sign  and  promise ;  yet  it  lacks 
the  promise  of  remission  of  sin,  as  all  other  sacraments  besides  the 
two  above  named  do.  Therefore  neither  it,  nor  any  other  sacrament 
else,  be  such  sacraments  as  Baptism  and  the  Communion  are.  But  in 
a  general  acception,  the  name  of  a  sacrament  may  be  attributed  to  any 
thing,  whereby  an  holy  thing  is  signified.  In  which  understanding  of 
the  word,  the  ancient  writers  have  given  this  name,  not  only  to  the 
other  five,  commonly  of  late  years  taken  and  used  for  supplying  the 
number  of  the  seven  sacraments  ;  but  also  to  divers  and  sundry  other 
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ceremonies,  as  to  oil,  washing  of  feet,  and  such  like;  not  meaning 
thereby  to  repute  them  as  sacraments,  in  the  same  signification  that  the 
two  forenamed  sacraments  are.  And  therefore  St.  Augustine,  weighing 
the  true  signification  and  exact  meaning  of  the  word,  writing  to 
Januarius,  and  also  in  the  third  Book  of  Christian  Doctrine,  affirmeth, 
that  the  sacraments  of  the  Christians,  as  they  are  most  excellent  in 
signification,  so  are  they  most  few  in  number,  and  in  both  places 
maketh  mention  expressly  of  two,  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  the 
Supper  of  the  LORD.  And  although  there  are  retained  by  order  of  the 
Church  of  England,  besides  these  two,  certain  other  rites  and 
ceremonies,  about  the  institution  of  ministers  in  the  Church,  Matrimony, 
Confirmation  of  Children,  by  examining  them  of  their  knowledge  in 
the  Articles  of  the  Faith,  and  joining  thereto  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  for  them,  and  likewise  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick ;  yet  no 
man  ought  to  take  these  for  sacraments,  in  such  signification  and 
meaning  as  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  LORD'S  Supper  are : 
but  either  for  godly  states  of  life,  necessary  in  Christ's  Church,  and 
therefore  worthy  to  be  set  forth  by  public  action  and  solemnity,  by 
the  ministry  of  the  Church,  or  else  judged  to  be  such  ordinances  as 
may  make  for  the  instruction,  comfort,  and  edification  of  CHRIST'S 
Church." — Homily  on  Common  Prayer  and  Sacraments,  pp.  298 — 300. 

Another  definition  of  the  word  sacrament,  which  equally 
succeeds  in  limiting  it  to  the  two  principal  rites  of  the 
Christian  Church,  is  also  contained  in  the  Catechism,  as 
well  as  alluded  to  in  the  above  passage : — "  Two  only,  as 
generally  necessary  to  salvation,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of 
the  LORD."  On  this  subject  the  following  remark  has  been 
made : — 

"The  Roman  Catholic  considers  that  there  are  seven 
[sacraments] ;  we  do  not  strictly  determine  the  number. 
We  define  the  word  generally  to  be  an  '  outward  sign  of  an 
inward  grace,'  without  saying  to  how  many  ordinances  this 
applies.  However,  what  we  do  determine  is,  that  CHRIST 
has  ordained  two  special  sacraments,  as  generally  necessary 
to  salvation.  This,  then,  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  those 
two,  separating  them  from  all  other  whatever ;  and  this  is 
nothing  else  but  saying  in  other  words  that  they  are  the 
only  justifying  rites,  or  instruments  of  communicating  the 
Atonement,  which  is  the  one  thing  necessary  to  us.  Ordi 
nation,  for  instance,  gives  power,  yet  without  making  the 
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soul  acceptable  to  God;  Confirmation  gives  light  and 
strength,  yet  is  the  mere  completion  of  Baptism ;  and  Abso 
lution  may  be  viewed  as  a  negative  ordinance  removing  the 
barrier  which  sin  has  raised  between  us  and  that  grace, 
which  by  inheritance  is  ours.  But  the  two  sacraments  '  of 
the  Gospel,1  as  they  may  be  emphatically  styled,  are  the 
instruments  of  inward  life,  according  to  our  LORD'S  de 
claration,  that  Baptism  is  a  new  birth,  and  that  in  the 
Eucharist  we  eat  the  living  bread." 


§  8. — Transulstantiation. 

Article  xxviii. — "  Transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ ;  but  is  repugnant  to  the 
plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacra 
ment,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions." 

What  is  here  opposed  as  "  Transubstantiation,"  is  the 
shocking  doctrine  that  "  the  body  of  CHRIST,"  as  the  Article 
goes  on  to  express  it,  is  not  "  given,  taken,  and  eaten,  after 
an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,  but  is  carnally  pressed 
with  the  teeth  ;"  that  It  is  a  body  or  substance  of  a  certain 
extension  and  bulk  in  space,  and  a  certain  figure  and  due 
disposition  of  parts,  whereas  we  hold  that  the  only  substance 
such,  is  the  bread  which  we  see. 

This  is  plain  from  Article  xxix.,  which  quotes  St.  Au 
gustine  as  speaking  of  the  wicked  as  "  carnally  and  visibly 
pressing  with  their  teeth  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  CHRIST,"  not  the  real  substance,  a  statement 
which  even  the  Breviary  introduces  into  the  service  for 
Corpus  Christi  day. 

This  is  plain  also  from  the  words  of  the  Homily: — 
"  Saith  Cyprian,  '  When  we  do  these  things,  we  need  not 
whet  our  teeth,  but  with  sincere  faith  we  break  and  divide 
that  holy  bread.  It  is  well  known  that  the  meat  we  seek  in 
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this  supper  is  spiritual  food,  the  nourishment  of  the  soul,  a 
heavenly  refection,  and  not  earthly ;  an  invisible  meat,  and 
not  a  bodily ;  a  ghostly  substance,  and  not  carnal?  " 

Some  extracts  may  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect  from 
Bishop  Taylor.  Speaking  of  what  has  been  believed  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  he  says : — 

"Sometimes  CHRIST  hath  appeared  in  His  own  shape,  and  blood 
and  flesh  hath  been  pulled  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  communicants : 
and  Plegilus,  the  priest,  saw  an  angel,  showing  CHRIST  to  him  in  form 
of  a  child  upon  the  altar,  whom  first  he  took  in  his  arms  and  kissed, 
but  did  eat  him  up  presently  in  his  other  shape,  in  the  shape  of  a 
wafer.  '  Speciosa  certe  pax  nebulonis,  ut  qui  oris  praebuerat  basium, 
dentium  inferret  exitium,'  said  Berengarius :  'It  was  but  a  Judas' 
kiss  to  kiss  with  the  lip,  and  bite  with  the  teeth.'" — Bp.  Taylor, 
vol.  x.  p.  12. 

Again : — 

"Yet  if  this  and  the  other  miracles  pretended,  had  not  been  illusions 
or  directly  fabulous,  it  had  made  very  much  against  the  present 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church ;  for  they  represent  the  body  in  such 
measure,  as  by  their  explications  it  is  not,  and  it  cannot  be :  they 
represent  it  broken,  a  finger,  or  a  piece  of  flesh,  or  bloody,  or 
bleeding,  or  in  the  form  of  an  infant ;  and  then,  when  it  is  in  the 
species  of  bread :  for  if,  as  they  say,  CHRIST'S  body  is  present  no 
longer  than  the  form  of  bread  remained,  how  can  it  be  CHRIST'S  body 
in  the  miracle,  when  the  species  being  gone,  it  is  no  longer  a  sacra 
ment?  But  the  dull  inventors  of  miracles  in  those  ages  considered 
nothing  of  this  ;  the  article  itself  was  then  gross  and  rude,  and  so  were 
the  instruments  of  probation.  I  noted  this,  not  only  to  show  at  what 
door  so  incredible  a  persuasion  entered,  but  that  the  zeal  of  prevailing 
in  it  hath  so  blinded  the  refiners  of  it  in  this  age,  that  they  still 
urge  those  miracles  for  proof,  when,  if  they  do  any  thing  at  all, 
they  reprove  the  present  doctrine." — Bp.  Taylor's  Works,  vol.  ix. 
p.  ccccxi. 

Again  :  the  change  which  is  denied  in  the  Article  is  ac 
curately  specified  in  another  passage  of  the  same  author : — 

"  I  will  not  insist'  upon  the  unworthy  questions  which  this  carnal 
doctrine  introduces  .  .  .  neither  will  I  make  scrutiny  concerning 
CHRIST'S  bones,  hair,  and  nails;  nor  suppose  the  Roman  priests  to  be 
such  KapxapoSovrtg,  and  to  have  such  'saws  in  their  mouths:'  these 
are  appendages  of  their  persuasion,  but  to  be  abominated  by  all 
Christian  and  modest  persons,  who  use  to  eat  not  the  bodies  but  the 
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flesh  of  beasts,  and  not  to  devour,  but  to  worship  the  body  of  Christ  in 
the  exaltation,  and  now  in  union  with  His  divinity." — On  the  Real 
Presence,  11. 

And  again : — 

"They  that  deny  the  spiritual  sense,  and  affirm  the  natural,  are  to 
remember  that  CHRIST  reproved  all  senses  of  these  words  that  were 
not  spiritual.  And  by  the  way  let  me  observe,  that  the  expressions  of 
some  chief  men  among  the  Romanists  are  so  rude  and  crass,  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  excuse  them  from  the  understanding  the  words  in  the 
sense  of  the  men  of  Capernaum  ;  for,  as  they  understood  CHRIST  to 
mean  His  '  true  flesh  natural  and  proper,'  so  do  they  :  as  they  thought 
CHRIST  intended  they  should  tear  Him  with  their  teeth  and  suck  His 
blood,  for  which  they  were  offended ;  so  do  these  men  not  only  think 
so,  but  say  so,  and  are  not  offended.  So  said  Alanus,  '  Apertissime 
loquimur,  corpus  Christi  vere  a  nobis  contrectari,  manducari,  circum- 
gestari,  dentibus  teri  [ground  by  the  teeth'],  sensibiliter  sacrificari 
[sensibly  sacrificed],  non  minus  quam  ante  consecrationem  panis,'  [not 
less  than  the  bread  before  consecration]  ...  I  thought  that  the  Ro 
manists  had  been  glad  to  separate  their  own  opinion  from  the  carnal 
conceit  of  the  men  of  Capernaum  and  the  offended  disciples  .... 
but  I  find  that  Bellarmine  owns  it,  even  in  them,  in  their  rude 
circumstances,  for  he  affirms  that  '  CHRIST  corrected  them  not  for 
supposing  so,  but  reproved  them  for  not  believing  it  to  be  so.'  And 
indeed  himself  says  as  much :  '  The  body  of  CHRIST  is  truly  and 
properly  manducated  or  chewed  with  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist;'  and 
to  take  off  the  foulness  of  the  expression,  by  avoiding  a  worse,  he  is 
pleased  to  speak  nonsense :  '  A  thing  may  be  manducated  or  chewed, 
though  it  be  not  attrite  or  broken."  .  .  .  But  Bellarmine  adds,  that  if 
you  will  not  allow  him  to  say  so,  then  he  grants  it  in  plain  terms,  that 
CHRIST'S  body  is  chewed,  is  attrite,  or  broken  with  the  teeth,  and  that 
not  tropically,  but  properly.  .  .  .  How?  under  the  species  of  bread, 
and  invisibly." — Ibid.  3. 

Take  again  the  statement  of  Ussher : — 

"  Paschasius  Radbertus,  who  was  one  of  the  first  setters  forward  of 
this  doctrine  in  the  West,  spendeth  a  large  chapter  upon  this  point, 
wherein  he  telleth  us,  that  CHRIST  in  the  sacrament  did  show  himself 
'  oftentimes  in  a  visible  shape,  either  in  the  form  of  a  lamb,  or  in  the 
colour  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  so  that  while  the  host  was  a  breaking  or  an 
offering,  a  lamb  in  the  priest's  hands,  and  blood  in  the  chalice  should 
be  seen  as  it  were  flowing  from  the  sacrifice,  that  what  lay  hid  in  a 
mystery  might  to  them  that  yet  doubted  be  made  manifest  in  a 
miracle.'  ....  The  first  [tale]  was  ....  of  a  Roman  matron,  who 
found  a  piece  of  the  sacramental  bread  turned  into  the  fashion  of  a 
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finger,  all  bloody ;  which  afterwards,  upon  the  prayers  of  St.  Gregory, 
was  converted  to  its  former  shape  again.  The  other  two  were  first 

coined  by  the  Grecian  liars The  former  of  these  is  not  only 

related  there,  but  also  in  the  legend  of  Simeon  Metaphrastes  (which  is 
such  another  author  among  the  Grecians  as  Jacobus  de  Voragine  was 
among  the  Latins)  in  the  life  of  Arsenius,  ....  how  that  a  little 
child  was  seen  upon  the  altar,  and  an  angel  cutting  him  into  small 
pieces  with  a  knife,  and  receiving  his  blood  into  the  chalice,  as  long 
as  the  priest  was  breaking  the  bread  into  little  parts.  The  latter  is  of 
a  certain  Jew,  receiving  the  sacrament  at  St.  Basil's  hands,  converted 
visibly  into  true  flesh  and  blood." — Ussher's  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  pp. 
62—64. 

Or  the  following : — 

"  When  St.  Odo  was  celebrating  the  mass  in  the  presence  of  certain 
of  the  clergy  of  Canterbury,  (who  maintained  that  the  bread  and  wine, 
after  consecration,  do  remain  in  their  former  substance,  and  are  not 
CHRIST'S  true  body  and  blood,  but  a  figure  of  it:)  when  he  was  come 
to  confraction,  presently  the  fragments  of  the  body  of  CHRIST  which 
he  held  in  his  hands,  began  to  pour  forth  blood  into  the  chalice. 
Whereupon  he  shed  tears  of  joy;  and  beckoning  to  them  that  wavered 
in  their  faith,  to  come  near  and  see  the  wonderful  work  of  GOD  ;  as 
soon  as  they  beheld  it  they  cried  out,  '  O  holy  Prelate !  to  whom  the 
SON  of  GOD  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  Himself  visibly  in  the  flesh, 
pray  for  us,  that  the  blood  we  see  here  present  to  our  eyes,  may  again 
be  changed,  lest  for  our  unbelief  the  Divine  vengeance  fall  upon  us.' 
He  prayed  accordingly ;  after  which,  looking  in  the  chalice,  he  saw 
the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  where  he  had  left  blood 

"St.  Wittekundus,  in  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  saw  a 
child  enter  into  every  one's  mouth,  playing  and  smiling  when  some 
received  him,  and  with  an  abhorring  countenance  when  he  went  into 
the  mouths  of  others;  CHRIST  thus  showing  this  saint  in  His  coun 
tenance,  who  were  worthy,  and  who  unworthy  receivers." — Johnson's 
Miracles  of  Saints,  pp.  27,  28. 

The  same  doctrine  was  imposed  by  Nicholas  the  Second 
on  Berengarius,  as  the  confession  of  the  latter  shows, 
which  runs  thus : — 

"  I,  Berengarius  ....  anathematize  every  heresy,  and  more  par 
ticularly  that  of  which  I  have  hitherto  been  accused  ....  I  agree 
with  the  Roman  Church  ....  that  the  bread  and  wine  which  are 
placed  on  the  altar  are,  after  consecration,  not  only  a  sacrament,  but 
even  the  true  body  and  blood  of  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  ;  and  that 
these  are  sensibly,  and  not  merely  sacramentally,  but  in  truth,  handled 
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and  broken,  by  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the 
faithful."— Bowden's  Life  of  Gregory  VII.,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 

Another  illustration  of  the  sort  of  doctrine  offered  in  the 
Article,  may  be  given  from  Bellarmine,  whose  controversial 
statements  have  already  been  introduced  in  the  course  of 
the  above  extracts.  He  thus  opposes  the  doctrine  of  in- 
trosusception,  which  the  spiritual  view  of  the  Real  Presence 
naturally  suggests : — 

He  observes,  that  there  are  "two  particular  opinions, 
false  and  erroneous,  excogitated  in  the  schools:  that  of 
Durandus,  who  thought  it  probable  that  the  substance  of 
the  body  of  CHRIST  in  the  Eucharist,  was  without  magnitude ; 
and  that  of  certain  ancients,  which  Occam  seems  afterwards 
to  have  followed,  that  though  it  has  magnitude,  (which  they 
think  not  really  separable  from  substance,)  yet  every  part 
is  so  penetrated  by  every  other,  that  the  body  of  CHRIST  is 
without  figure,  without  distinction  and  order  of  parts.1' 
With  this  he  contrasts  the  doctrine  which,  he  maintains,  is 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  well  as  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  schools,  that  "  in  the  Eucharist  whole  CHRIST  exists 
with  magnitude  and  all  accidents,  except  that  relation  to  a 
heavenly  location  which  He  has  as  He  is  in  heaven,  and 
those  things  which  are  concomitants  on  His  existence  in 
that  location ;  and  that  the  parts  and  members  of  CHRIST'S 
body  do  not  penetrate  each  other,  but  are  so  distinct  and 
arranged  one  with  another,  as  to  have  a  figure  and  order 
suitable  to  a  human  body." — De  Euchar.  iii.  5. 

We  see  then,  that,  by  transubstantiation,  our  Article 
does  not  confine  itself  to  any  abstract  theory,  nor  aim  at 
any  definition  of  the  word  substance,  nor  in  rejecting  it, 
rejects  a  word,  nor  in  denying  a  "mutatio  panis  et  vini,"  is 
denying  every  kind  of  change,  but  opposes  itself  to  a  certain 
plain  and  unambiguous  statement,  not  of  this  or  that  council, 
but  one  generally  received  or  taught  both  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  multitude,  that  the  material  elements  are  changed 
into  an  earthly,  fleshly,  and  organized  body,  extended  in 
size,  distinct  in  its  parts,  which  is  there  where  the  outward 
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appearances  of  bread  and  wine  are,  and  only  does  not  meet 
the  senses,  nor  even  that  always. 

Objections  against  "substance,"  "nature,"  "change," 
"  accidents,"  and  the  like,  seem  more  or  less  questions  of 
words,  and  inadequate  expressions  of  the  great  offence 
which  we  find  in  the  received  Roman  view  of  this  sacred 
doctrine. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  suitable  to  proceed  to  notice 
the  Explanation  appended  to  the  Communion  Service,  of 
our  kneeling  at  the  LORD'S  Supper,  which  requires  expla 
nation  itself,  more  perhaps  than  any  part  of  our  formularies. 
It  runs  as  follows : — 

"Whereas  it  is  ordained  in  this  office  for  the  Ad 
ministration  of  the  LORD'S  Supper,  that  the  communicants 
should  receive  the  same  kneeling :  (which  order  is  well 
meant,  for  a  signification  of  our  humble  and  grateful  ac 
knowledgement  of  the  benefits  of  CHRIST  therein  given  to 
all  worthy  receivers,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  such  profanation 
and  disorder  in  the  holy  communion,  as  might  otherwise 
ensue ;)  yet,  lest  the  same  kneeling  should  by  any  persons, 
either  out  of  ignorance  and  infirmity,  or  out  of  malice  and 
obstinacy,  be  misconstrued  and  depraved, — It  is  hereby 
declared,  that  thereby  no  adoration  is  intended,  or  ought  to 
be  done,  either  unto  the  sacramental  bread  or  wine  there 
bodily  received,  or  unto  any  corporal  presence  of  CHRIST'S 
natural  flesh  and  blood.  For  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  remain  still  in  their  very  natural  substances,  and 
therefore  may  not  be  adored,  (for  that  were  idolatry,  to  be 
abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians ;)  and  the  natural  body 
and  blood  of  our  SAVIOUR  CHRIST  are  in  heaven,  and  not 
here,  it  being  against  the  truth  of  CHRIST'S  natural  body  to 
be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one." 

Now  it  may  be  admitted  without  difficulty,—!.  That  "  no 
adoration  ought  to  be  done  unto  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  there  bodily  received."  2.  Nor  "unto  any  corporal 
(i.  e.  carnal)  presence  of  CHRIST'S  natural  flesh  and  blood." 
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3.  That  "  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  remain  still  in 
their  very  natural  substances."  4.  That  to  adore  them 
"  were  idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians ;" 
and  5.  That  "the  natural  body  and  blood  of  our  SAVIOUR 
CHRIST  are  in  heaven." 

But  "  to  heaven  "  is  added,  "  and  not  here"  Now,  though 
it  be  allowed  that  there  is  no  "corporal  presence"  [i.  e, 
carnal]  of  "  CHRIST'S  natural  flesh  and  blood  "  here,  it  is  a 
further  point  to  allow  that  "  CHRIST'S  natural  body  and 
blood  "  are  "  not  Tiered  And  the  question  is,  how  can  there 
be  any  presence  at  all  of  His  body  and  blood,  yet  a  presence 
such,  as  not  to  be  here  ?  How  can  there  be  any  presence, 
yet  not  local? 

Yet  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph  in  question 
is  plain,  from  what  it  goes  on  to  say  in  proof  of  its  position : 
"  It  being  against  the  truth  of  CHRIST'S  natural  body  to  be 
at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one."  It  is  here  asserted 
then,  1.  Generally,  "no  natural  body  can  be  in  more  places 
than  one ;"  therefore,  2.  CHRIST'S  natural  body  cannot  be 
in  the  bread  and  wine,  or  there  where  the  bread  and  wine 
are  seen.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  local  presence  in  the 
Sacrament.  Yet,  that  there  is  a  presence  is  asserted  in  the 
Homilies,  as  quoted  above,  and  the  question  is,  as  just 
now  stated,  "  How  can  there  be  a  presence,  yet  not  a  local 
one  ? " 

Now,  first,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  question  to  be 
solved  is  the  truth  of  a  certain  philosophical  deduction,  not 
of  a  certain  doctrine  of  Scripture.  That  there  is  a  real 
presence,  Scripture  asserts,  and  the  Homilies,  Catechism, 
and  Communion  Service  confess ;  but  the  explanation  before 
us  adds,  that  it  is  philosophically  impossible  that  it  should 
be  a  particular  kind  of  presence,  a  presence  of  which  one 
can  say  "  it  is  here,"  or  which  is  "  local."  It  states  then  a 
philosophical  deduction ;  but  to  such  deduction  none  of  us 
have  subscribed.  We  have  professed  in  the  words  of  the 
Canon  :  "  That  the  Book  of  Prayer,  &c.  containeth  in  it 
nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God"  Now,  a  position  like 
this  may  not  be,  and  is  not,  "contrary  to  the  word  of 
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God,"  and  yet  need  not  be  true ;  e.  g.  we  may  accept  St. 
Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  containing  nothing 
contrary  to  Scripture,  nay,  as  altogether  most  scriptural, 
and  yet  this  would  not  hinder  us  from  rejecting  the  account 
of  the  Phoenix — as  contrary,  not  to  GOD'S  word,  but  to 
matter  of  fact.  Even  the  infallibility  of  the  Eoman  see  is 
not  considered  to  extend  to  matters  of  fact  or  points  of 
philosophy.  Nay,  we  commonly  do  not  consider  that  we 
need  take  the  words  of  Scripture  itself  literally  about  the 
sun's  standing  still,  or  the  earth  being  fixed,  or  the  firma 
ment  being  above.  Those  at  least  who  distinguish  between 
what  is  theological  in  Scripture  and  what  is  scientific,  and 
yet  admit  that  Scripture  is  true,  have  no  ground  for 
wondering  at  such  persons  as  subscribe  to  a  paragraph,  of 
which  at  the  same  time  they  disallow  the  philosophy ; 
especially  considering  they  expressly  subscribe  it  only  as 
not  "  contrary  to  the  word  of  GOD."  This  then  is  what 
must  be  said  first  of  all. 

Next,  the  philosophical  position  is  itself  capable  of  a  very 
specious  defence.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  at  all  know 
what  is  meant  by  distance  or  intervals  absolutely,  any  more 
than  we  know  what  is  meant  by  absolute  time.  Late  dis 
coveries  in  geology  have  tended  to  make  it  probable  that 
time  may  under  circumstances  go  indefinitely  faster  or 
slower  than  it  does  at  present ;  or  in  other  words,  that  in 
definitely  more  may  be  accomplished  in  a  given  portion  of 
it.  What  Moses  calls  a  day,  geologists  wish  to  prove  to  be 
thousands  of  years,  if  we  measure  time  by  the  operations  at 
present  effected  in  it.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine 
what  we  mean  by  distance,  or  why  we  should  not  be  at  this 
moment  close  to  the  throne  of  GOD,  though  we  seem  far 
from  it.  Our  measure  of  distance  is  our  hand  or  our  foot ; 
but  as  an  object  a  foot  off  is  not  called  distant,  though  the 
interval  is  indefinitely  divisible ;  neither  need  it  be  distant 
either,  after  it  has  been  multiplied  indefinitely.  Why  should 
any  conventual  measure  of  ours — why  should  the  percep 
tions  of  our  eyes  or  our  ears,  be  the  standard  of  presence  or 
distance?  CHRIST  may  really  be  close  to  us,  though  in 
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heaven,  and  His  presence  in  the  Sacrament  may  but  be  a 
manifestation  to  the  worshipper  of  that  nearness,  not  a 
change  of  place,  which  may  be  unnecessary.  But  on  this 
subject  some  extracts  may  be  suitably  made  from  a  pamphlet 
published  several  years  since,  and  admitting  of  one  or  two 
verbal  corrections,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  other  similar 
quotations  above,  shall  here  be  made  without  scruple : — 

"  In  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service,  it  is 
argued,  that  a  body  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once ;  and 
that  therefore  the  Body  of  CHRIST  is  not  locally  present,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  the  bread  as  being  locally 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Communion  Service 
itself,  Catechism,  Articles,  and  Homilies,  it  is  plainly  de 
clared,  that  the  Body  of  CHRIST  is  in  a  mysterious  way,  if 
not  locally,  yet  really  present,  so  that  we  are  able  after 
some  ineffable  manner  to  receive  It.  Whereas,  then,  the 
objection  stands,  '  CHRIST  is  not  really  here,  because  He  is 
not  locally  here,1  our  formularies  answer,  '  He  is  really  here, 
yet  not  locally.1" 

"  But  it  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  meaning  of  saying 
that  CHRIST  is  really  present,  yet  not  locally  ?  I  will  make 
a  suggestion  on  the  subject.  What  do  we  mean  by  being 
present  ?  How  do  we  define  and  measure  it !  To  a  blind 
and  deaf  man,  that  only  is  present  which  he  touches  :  give 
him  hearing,  and  the  range  of  things  present  enlarges ; 
every  thing  is  present  to  him  which  he  hears.  Give  him  at 
length  sight,  and  the  sun  may  be  said  to  be  present  to  him 
in  the  day-time,  and  myriads  of  stars  by  night.  The  pre 
sence,  then,  of  a  thing  is  a  relative  word,  depending,  in  a 
popular  sense  of  it,  upon  the  channels  of  communication 
between  it  and  him  to  whom  it  is  present ;  and  thus  it  is  a 
word  of  degree. 

"  Such  is  the  meaning  of  presence,  when  used  of  material 
objects ; — very  different  from  this  is  the  conception  we  form 
of  the  presence  of  spirit  with  spirit.  The  most  intimate 
presence  we  can  fancy  is  a  spiritual  presence  in  the  soul ;  it 
is  nearer  to  us  than  any  material  object  can  possibly  be ; 
for  our  body,  which  is  the  organ  of  conveying  to  us  the  pre- 
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sence  of  matter,  sets  bounds  to  its  approach  towards  us. 
If,  then,  spiritual  beings  can  be  brought  near  to  us,  (and 
that  they  can,  we  know,  from  what  is  told  us  of  the  in 
fluences  of  Divine  grace,  and  again  of  evil  angels  upon  our 
souls,)  their  presence  is  something  sui  generis,  of  a  more 
perfect  and  simple  character  than  any  presence  we  com 
monly  call  local.  And  further,  their  presence  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  degrees  of  nearness ;  they  are  either  present 
or  not  present,  or,  in  other  words,  their  coming  is  not 
measured  by  space,  nor  their  absence  ascertained  by  dis 
tance.  In  the  case  of  things  material,  a  transit  through 
space  is  the  necessary  condition  of  approach  and  presence ; 
but  in  things  spiritual,  (whatever  be  the  condition,)  such  a 
transit  seems  not  to  be  a  condition.  The  condition  is  un 
known.  Once  more:  while  beings  simply  spiritual  seem 
not  to  exist  in  place,  the  Incarnate  SON  does ;  according  to 
our  Churches  statement  already  alluded  to,  that  'the  na 
tural  body  and  blood  of  our  SAVIOUR  CHRIST  are  in  heaven 
and  not  here,  it  being  against  the  truth  of  CHRIST'S  natural 
body  to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one.'' 

"  Such  seems  to  be  the  mystery  attending  our  LORD  and 
SAVIOUR;  He  has  a  body,  and  that  spiritual.  He  is  in 
place  ;  and  yet,  as  being  a  spirit,  His  mode  of  approach — 
the  mode  in  which  He  makes  Himself  present  here  or  there 
— may  be,  for  what  we  know,  as  different  from  the  mode  in 
which  material  bodies  approach  and  come,  as  a  spiritual 
presence  is  more  perfect.  As  material  bodies  approach  by 
moving  from  place  to  place,  so  the  approach  and  presence ' 
of  a  spiritual  body  may  be  in  some  other  way, — probably  is 
in  some  other  way,  since  in  some  other  way,  (as  it  would 
appear)  not  gradual,  progressive,  approximating,  that  is, 
locomotive,  but  at  once,  spirits  become  present, — may  be 
such  as  to  be  consistent  with  His  remaining  on  GOD'S  right 
hand  while  He  becomes  present  here, — that  is,  it  may  be 
real  yet  not  local,  or,  in  a  word,  is  mysterious.  The  Body 
and  Blood  of  CHRIST  may  be  really,  literally  present  in  the 
holy  Eucharist,  yet  not  having  become  present  by  local 
passage,  may  still  literally  and  really  be  on  GOD'S  right 
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hand ;  so  that,  though  they  be  present  in  deed  and  truth, 
it  may  be  impossible,  it  may  be  untrue  to  say,  that  they  are 
literally  in  the  elements,  or  about  them,  or  in  the  soul  of 
the  receiver.  These  may  be  useful  modes  of  speech  ac 
cording  to  the  occasion ;  but  the  true  determination  of  all 
such  questions  may  be  this,  that  CHRIST'S  Body  and  Blood 
are  locally  at  GOD'S  right  hand,  yet  really  present  here, — 
present  here,  but  not  here  in  place, — because  they  are  spirit. 
"  To  assist  our  conceptions  on  this  subject,  I  would  recur 
to  what  I  said  just  now  about  the  presence  of  material 
objects,  by  way  of  putting  my  meaning  in  a  different  point 
of  view.  The  presence  of  a  material  object,  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  word,  is  a  matter  of  degree,  and  ascertained  by 
the  means  of  apprehending  it  which  belong  to  him  to  whom 
it  is  present.  It  is  in  some  sense  a  correlative  of  the  senses. 
A  fly  may  be  as  near  an  edifice  as  a  man ;  yet  we  do  not 
call  it  present  to  the  fly,  because  it  cannot  see  it ;  and  we 
call  it  present  to  the  man  because  he  can.  This,  however, 
is  but  a  popular  view  of  the  matter :  when  we  consider  it 
carefully,  it  certainly  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  meant  by 
the  presence  of  a  material  object  relatively  to  us.  It  is  in 
some  respects  truer  to  say  that  a  thing  is  present,  which  is 
so  circumstanced  as  to  act  upon  us  and  influence  us,  whether 
we  are  sensible  of  it  or  not.  Now  this  is  what  the  Catholic 
Church  seems  to  hold  concerning  our  LORD'S  Presence  in 
the  Sacrament,  that  He  then  personally  and  bodily  is  with 
us  in  the  way  an  object  is  which  we  call  present ;  how  He 
is  so,  we  know  not,  but  that  He  should  be  so,  though  He 
be  millions  of  miles  away,  is  not  more  inconceivable  than 
the  influence  of  eyesight  upon  us  is  to  a  blind  man.  The 
stars  are  millions  of  miles  off,  yet  they  impress  ideas  upon 
our  souls  through  our  sight.  We  know  but  of  five  senses  : 
we  know  not  whether  or  not  human  nature  be  capable  of 
more ;  we  know  not  whether  or  not  the  soul  possesses  any 
thing  analogous  to  them.  We  know  nothing  to  negative 
the  notion  that  the  soul  may  be  capable  of  having  CHRIST 
present  to  it  by  the  stimulating  of  dormant,  or  the  develop 
ment  of  possible  energies. 
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"  As  sight  for  certain  purposes  annihilates  space,  so  other 
unknown  capacities,  bodily  or  spiritual,  may  annihilate  it 
for  other  purposes.  Such  a  practical  annihilation  was  in 
volved  in  the  appearance  of  CHRIST  to  St.  Paul  on  his  con 
version.  Such  a  practical  annihilation  is  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  CHRIST'S  ascension ;  to  speak  according  to  the 
ideas  of  space  and  time  commonly  received,  what  must  have 
been  the  rapidity  of  that  motion  by  which,  within  ten  days, 
He  placed  our  human  nature  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ?  Is 
it  more  mysterious  that  He  should  '  open  the  heavens,'  to 
use  the  Scripture  phrase,  in  the  sacramental  rite ;  that  He 
should  then  dispense  with  time  and  space,  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  daily  dispensed  with,  in  the  sun's  warming 
us  at  the  distance  of  100,000,000  of  miles,  than  that  He 
should  have  dispensed  with  them  on  occasion  of  His  as 
cending  on  high  ?  He  who  showed  what  the  passage  of  an 
incorruptible  body  was  ere  it  had  reached  GOD'S  throne, 
thereby  suggests  to  us  what  may  be  its  coming  back  and 
presence  with  us  now,  when  at  length  glorified  and  become 
a  spirit. 

"  In  answer,  then,  to  the  problem,  how  CHRIST  comes  to 
us  while  remaining  on  high,  I  answer  just  as  much  as  this, 
— that  He  comes  by  the  agency  of  the  HOLY  GHOST,  in 
and  by  the  Sacrament.  Locomotion  is  the  means  of  a  ma 
terial  Presence ;  the  Sacrament  is  the  means  of  His  spi 
ritual  Presence.  As  faith  is  the  means  of  our  receiving  It, 
so  the  HOLY  GHOST  is  the  Agent  and  the  Sacrament  the 
means  of  His  imparting  It ;  and  therefore  we  call  It  a 
Sacramental  Presence.  We  kneel  before  His  heavenly 
Throne,  and  the  distance  is  as  nothing;  it  is  as  if  that 
Throne  were  the  Altar  close  to  us. 

"  Let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  I  am  not  proving  or 
determining  any  thing ;  I  am  only  showing  how  it  is  that 
certain  propositions  which  at  first  sight  seem  contradictions 
in  terms,  are  not  so, — I  am  but  pointing  out  one  way  of  re 
conciling  them.  If  there  is  but  one  way  assignable,  the 
force  of  all  antecedent  objection  against  the  possibility  of 
any  at  all  is  removed,  and  then  of  course  there  may  be 
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other  ways  supposable  though  not  assignable.  It  seems  at 
first  sight  a  mere  idle  use  of  words  to  say  that  CHRIST  is 
really  and  literally,  yet  not  locally,  present  in  the  Sacra 
ment  ;  that  He  is  there  given  to  us,  not  in  figure  but  in 
truth,  and  yet  is  still  only  on  the  right  hand  of  GOD.  I 
have  wished  to  remove  this  seeming  impossibility. 

"  If  it  be  asked,  why  attempt  to  remove  it,  I  answer  that 
I  have  no  wish  to  do  so,  if  persons  will  not  urge  it  against 
the  Catholic  doctrine.  Men  maintain  it  as  an  impossibility, 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  force  a  believer  in  it  to  say 
why  it  should  not  be  so  accounted.  And  then  when  he 
gives  a  reason,  they  turn  round  and  accuse  him  of  subtleties, 
and  refinements,  and  scholastic  trifling.  Let  them  but  be 
lieve  and  act  on  the  truth  that  the  consecrated  bread  is 
CHRIST'S  body,  as  He  says,  and  no  officious  comment  on 
His  words  will  be  attempted  by  any  well-judging  mind. 
But  when  they  say,  '  this  cannot  be  literally  true,  because  it 
is  impossible ;'  then  they  force  those  who  think  it  is  lite 
rally  true,  to  explain  how,  according  to  their  notions,  it  is 
not  impossible.  And  those  who  ask  hard  questions  must 
put  up  with  hard  answers." 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  Explanatory  Paragraph 
which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks,  to  interfere  with  the 
doctrine,  elsewhere  taught  in  our  formularies,  of  a  real 
super-local  presence  in  the  Holy  Sacrament. 


§  9. — Masses. 

Article  xxxi. — "  The  sacrifices  (sacrificia)  of  Masses,  in 
the  which  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the  priest  did  offer 
CHRIST  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain 
or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits 
(perniciosse  impostures) ." 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  than  this  passage  that 
the  Articles  are  not  written  against  the  creed  of  the  Roman 
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Church,  but  against  actual  existing  errors  in  it,  whether 
taken  into  its  system  or  not.  Here  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  is  not  spoken  of,  in  which  the  special  question  of 
doctrine  would  be  introduced ;  but  "  the  sacrifice  of  Masses" 
certain  observances,  for  the  most  part  private  and  solitary, 
which  the  writers  of  the  Articles  knew  to  have  been  in  force 
in  time  past,  and  saw  before  their  eyes,  and  which  involved 
certain  opinions  and  a  certain  teaching.  Accordingly  the 
passage  proceeds,  "in  which  it  was  commonly  said  ^  which 
surely  is  a  strictly  historical  mode  of  speaking. 

If  any  testimony  is  necessary  in  aid  of  what  is  so  plain 
from  the  wording  of  the  Article  itself,  it  is  found  in  the 
drift  of  the  following  passage  from  Burnet : — 

"  It  were  easy  from  all  the  rituals  of  the  ancients  to  shew,  that  they 
had  none  of  those  ideas  that  are  now  in  the  Roman  Church.  They 
had  but  one  altar  in  a  Church,  and  probably  but  one  in  a  city :  they 
had  but  one  communion  in  a  day  at  that  altar:  so  far  were  they  from 
the  many  altars  in  every  church,  and  the  many  masses  at  every  altar, 
that  are  now  in  the  Roman  Church.  They  did  not  know  what  solitary 
masses  were,  without  a  communion.  All  the  liturgies  and  all  the 
writings  of  ancients  are  as  express  in  this  matter  as  is  possible.  The 
whole  constitution  of  their  worship  and  discipline  shews  it.  Their 
worship  always  concluded  with  the  Eucharist :  such  as  were  not 
capable  of  it,  as  the  catechumens,  and  those  who  were  doing  public 
penance  for  their  sins,  assisted  at  the  more  general  parts  of  the 
worship ;  and  so  much  of  it  was  called  their  mass,  because  they  were 
dismissed  at  the  conclusion  of  it.  When  that  was  done,  then  the 
faithful  stayed,  and  did  partake  of  the  Eucharist ;  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  it  they  were  likewise  dismissed,  from  whence  it  came  to  be  called 
the  mass  of  the  faithful." — Burnet  on  the  XXXIst  Article,  p.  482. 

These  sacrifices  are  said  to  be  "  blasphemous  fables  and 
pernicious  impostures."  Now  the  "  blasphemous  fable  "  is 
the  teaching  that  there  is  a  sacrifice  for  sin  other  than 
CHRIST'S  death,  and  that  masses  are  that  sacrifice.  And 
the  "  pernicious  imposture  "  is  the  turning  this  belief  into  a 
means  of  filthy  lucre. 

1.  That  the  "blasphemous  fable"  is  the  teaching  that 
masses  are  sacrifices  for  sin  distinct  from  the  sacrifice  of 
CHRIST'S  death,  is  plain  from  the  first  sentence  of  the  Article. 
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"The  offering  of  CHRIST  once  made,  is  that  perfect  re 
demption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  loth  original  and  actual.  And  there  is  none 
other  satisfaction  for  sin,  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the 
sacrifice  of  masses,  &c."  It  is  observable  too  that  the 
heading  of  the  Article  runs,  "  Of  the  one  oblation  of  CHRIST 
finished  upon  the  Cross,1'  which  interprets  the  drift  of  the 
statement  contained  in  it  about  masses. 

Our  Communion  Service  shows  it  also,  in  which  the 
prayer  of  consecration  commences  pointedly  with  a  decla 
ration,  which  has  the  force  of  a  protest,  that  CHRIST  made 
on  the  cross,  "  by  His  one  oblation  of  Himself  once  offered, 
a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfac 
tion  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

And  again  in  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice :  "  We  entirely 
desire  thy  fatherly  goodness  mercifully  to  accept  our  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  most  humbly  beseeching  Thee 
to  grant  that  by  the  merits  and  death  of  Thy  SON  JESUS 
CHRIST,  and  through  faith  in  His  blood,  we  and  all  Thy 
whole  Church  may  obtain  remission  of  our  sins  and  all  other 
benefits  of  His  passion." 

[And  in  the  notice  of  the  celebration :  "  I  purpose, 
through  God's  assistance,  to  administer  to  all  such  as  shall 
be  religiously  and  devoutly  disposed,  the  most  comfortable 
Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  CHRIST;  to  be  by 
them  received  in  remembrance  of  His  meritorious  Cross 
and  Passion  ;  whereby  alone  we  obtain  remission  of  our  sins, 
and  are  made  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."] 

But  the  popular  charge  still  urged  against  the  Eoman 
system,  as  introducing  in  the  Mass  a  second  or  rather  con 
tinually  recurring  atonement,  is  a  sufficient  illustration, 
without  further  quotations,  of  this  part  of  the  Article. 

2.  That  the  "  blasphemous  and  pernicious  imposture  "  is 
the  turning  the  Mass  into  a  gain,  is  plain  from  such  pas 
sages  as  the  following : — 

"  Wjth  what  earnestness,  with  what  vehement  zeal,  did  our  SAVIOUR 
CHRIST  drive  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  temple  of  GOD,  and 
hurled  down  the  tables  of  the  changers  of  money,  and  the  seats  of  the 
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dove-sellers,  and  could  not  abide  that  a  man  should  carry  a  vessel 
through  the  temple.  He  told  them,  that  they  had  made  His  FATHER'S 
house  a  den  of  thieves,  partly  through  their  superstition,  hypocrisy, 
false  worship,  false  doctrine,  and  insatiable  covetousness,  and  partly 
through  contempt,  abusing  that  place  with  walking  and  talking,  with 
worldly  matters,  without  all  fear  of  GOD,  and  due  reverence  to  that 
place.  What  dens  of  thieves  the  Churches  of  England  have  been 
made  by  the  blasphemous  buying  and  selling  the  most  precious  body  and 
blood  of  CHRIST  in  the  Mass,  as  the  world  was  made  to  believe,  at 
dirges,  at  months  minds,  at  trentalls,  in  abbeys  and  chantries,  besides 
other  horrible  abuses,  (Goo's  holy  name  be  blessed  for  ever,)  which 
we  now  see  and  understand.  All  these  abominations  they  that  supply 
the  room  of  CHRIST  have  cleansed  and  purged  the  Churches  of 
England  of,  taking  away  all  such  fulsomeness  and  filthiness,  as 
through  blind  devotion  and  ignorance  hath  crept  into  the  Church 
these  many  hundred  years." — On  repairing  and  keeping  clean  of 
Churches,  pp.  229,  230. 

Other  passages  are  as  follow  : — 

"  Have  not  the  Christians  of  late  days,  and  even  in  our  days  also, 
in  like  manner  provoked  the  displeasure  and  indignation  of  ALMIGHTY 
GOD;  partly  because  they  have  profaned  and  denied  their  Churches 
with  heathenish  and  Jewish  abuses,  with  images  and  idols,  with 
numbers  of  altars,  too  superstitiously  and  intolerably  abused,  with 
gross  abusing  and  filthy  corrupting  of  the  LORD'S  holy  Supper,  the 
blessed  sacrament  of  His  body  and  blood,  with  an  infinite  number 
of  toys  and  trifles  of  their  own  devices,  to  make  a  goodly  outward 
shew,  and  to  deface  the  homely,  simple,  and  sincere  religion  of  CHRIST 
JESUS;  partly,  they  resort  to  the  Church  like  hypocrites,  full  of  all 
iniquity  and  sinful  life,  having  a  vain  and  dangerous  fancy  and 
persuasion,  that  if  they  come  to  the  Church,  besprinkle  them  with 
holy  water,  hear  a  mass,  and  be  blessed  with  a  chalice,  though  they 
understand  not  one  word  of  the  whole  service,  nor  feel  one  motion  of 
repentance  in  their  heart,  all  is  well,  all  is  sure?" — On  the  Place  and 
Time  of  Prayer,  p.  293. 

Again : — 

"  What  hath  been  the  cause  of  this  gross  idolatry,  but  the  ignorance 
hereof?  What  hath  been  the  cause  of  this  mummish  massing,  but  the 
ignorance  hereof?  Yea,  what  hath  been,  and  what  is  at  this  day  the 
cause  of  this  want  of  love  and  charity,  but  the  ignorance  hereof?  Let 
us  therefore  so  travel  to  understand  the  LORD'S  Supper,  that  we  be  no 
cause  of  the  decay  of  GOD'S  worship,  of  no  idolatry,  of  no  dumb 
massing,  of  no  hate  and  malice ;  so  may  we  the  bolder  have  access 
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thither  to  our  comfort."— Homily  concerning  the  Sacrament,  pp.  377, 
378. 

To  the  same  purpose  is  the  following  passage  from  Bishop 
Bull's  Sermons  :— - 

"  It  were  easy  to  shew,  how  the  whole  frame  of  religion  and  doc 
trine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  it  is  distinguished  from  that  Christianity 
which  we  hold  in  common  with  them,  is  evidently  designed  and 
contrived  to  serve  the  interest  and  profit  of  them  that  rule  that  Church, 
by  the  disservices,  yea,  and  ruin  of  those  souls  that  are  under  their 
government What  can  the  doctrine  of  men's  playing  an  after 
game  for  their  salvation  in  purgatory  be  designed  for,  but  to  enhance 
the  price  of  the  priest's  masses  and  dirges  for  the  dead?  Why  must  a 
solitary  mass,  bought  for  a  piece  of  money,  performed  and  participated 
by  a  priest  alone,  in  a  private  corner  of  a  church,  be,  not  only  against 
the  sense  of  Scripture  and  the  Primitive  Church,  but  also  against 
common  sense  and  grammar,  called  a  Communion,  and  be  accounted 
useful  to  him  that  buys  it,  though  he  never  himself  receive  the 
sacrament,  or  but  once  a  year;  but  for  this  reason,  that  there  is 
great  gain,  but  no  godliness  at  all,  hi  this  doctrine?" — Bp.  Bull's 
Sermons,  p.  10. 

And  Burnet  says : — 

"  Without  going  far  in  tragical  expressions,  we  cannot  hold  saying 
what  our  SAVIOUR  said  upon  another  occasion.  '  My  house  is  a  house 
of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.'  A  trade  was  set  up 
on  this  foundation.  The  world  was  made  believe,  that  by  the  virtue  of 
so  many  masses,  which  were  to  be  purchased  by  great  endowments,  souls 
were  redeemed  out  of  purgatory,  and  scenes  of  visions  and  apparitions, 
sometimes  of  the  tormented,  and  sometimes  of  the  delivered  souls, 
were  published  in  all  places :  which  had  so  wonderful  an  effect,  tha' 
in  two  or  three  centuries,  endowments  increased  to  so  vast  a  degree, 
that  if  the  scandals  of  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  statutes  of 
mortmain  on  the  other,  had  not  restrained  the  profuseness  that  the 
world  was  wrought  up  to  on  this  account,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how 
far  this  might  have  gone;  perhaps  to  an  entire  subjecting  of  the 
temporality  to  the  spirituality.  The  practices  by  which  this  was 
managed,  and  the  effects  that  followed  on  it,  we  can  call  by  no  other 
name  than  downright  impostures;  worse  than  the  making  or  vending 
false  coin :  when  the  world  was  drawn  in  by  such  arts  to  plain 
bargains,  to  redeem  their  own  souls,  and  the  souls  of  their  ancestors 
and  posterity,  so  many  masses  were  to  be  said,  and  forfeitures  were  to 
follow  upon  their  not  being  said  :  thus  the  masses  were  really  the  price 
of  the  lands." — On  Article  XXII.,  pp.  303,  304. 
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The  truth  of  these  representations  cannot  be  better  shown 
than  by  extracting  the  following  passage  from  the  Session 
22  of  the  Council  of  Trent  :— 

"  Whereas  many  things  appear  to  have  crept  in  heretofore,  whether 
by  the  fault  of  the  times  or  by  the  neglect  and  wickedness  of  men, 
foreign  to  the  dignity  of  so  great  a  sacrifice,  in  order  that  it  may 
regain  its  due  honour  and  observance,  to  the  glory  of  GOD  and  the 
edification  of  His  faithful  people,  the  Holy  Council  decrees,  that  the 
bishops,  ordinaries  of  each  place,  diligently  take  care  and  be  bound, 
to  forbid  and  put  an  end  to  all  those  things,  which  either  avarice, 
which  is  idolatry,  or  irreverence,  which  is  scarcely  separable  from 
impiety,  or  superstition,  the  pretence  of  true  piety,  has  introduced. 
And,  to  say  much  in  a  few  words,  first  of  all,  as  to  avarice,  let  them 
altogether  forbid  agreements,  and  bargains  of  payment  of  whatever 
kind,  and  whatever  is  given  for  celebrating  new  masses  ;  moreover  im 
portunate  and  mean  extortion,  rather  than  petition  of  alms,  and  such 
like  practices,  which  border  on  simoniacal  sin,  certainly  on  filthy 
lucre.  .  .  .  And  let  them  banish  from  the  church  those  musical 
practices,  when  with  the  organ  or  with  the  chant  any  thing  lascivious  or 
impure  is  mingled;  also  all  secular  practices,  vain  and  therefore 
profane  conversations,  promenadings,  bustle,  clamour ;  so  that  the 
house  of  GOD  may  truly  seem  and  be  called  the  house  of  prayer. 
Lastly,  lest  any  opening  be  given  to  superstition,  let  them  provide  by 
edict  and  punishments  appointed,  that  the  priests  celebrate  it  at  no 
other  than  the  due  hours,  nor  use  rites  or  ceremonies  and  prayers  in 
the  celebration  of  masses,  other  than  those  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Church,  and  received  on  frequent  and  laudable  use.  And  let 
them  altogether  remove  from  the  Church  a  set  number  of  certain 
masses  and  candles,  which  has  proceeded  rather  from  superstitious 
observance  than  from  true  religion,  and  teach  the  people  in  what 
consists,  and  from  whom,  above  all,  proceeds  the  so  precious  and 
heavenly  fruit  of  this  most  holy  sacrifice.  And  let  them  admonish 
the  same  people  to  come  frequently  to  their  parish  Churches,  at  least 
on  Sundays  and  the  greater  feasts,"  &c. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  conceived  that  the  Article  before 
us  neither  speaks  against  the  Mass  in  itself,  nor  against  its 
being  [an  offering,  though  commemorative,]  l  for  the  quick 
and  the  dead  for  the  remission  of  sin ;  [(especially  since 
the  decree  of  Trent  says,  that  "the  fruits  of  the  Bloody 
Oblation  are  through  this  most  abundantly  obtained ;  so  far 

1  "An  offering  for  the  quick,  &c." — First  Edition. 
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is  the  latter  from  detracting  in  any  way  from  the  former ;")] 
but  against  its  being  viewed,  on  the  one  hand,  as  inde 
pendent  of  or  distinct  from  the  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  which 
is  blasphemy ;  and,  on  the  other,  its  being  directed  to  the 
emolument  of  those  to  whom  it  pertains  to  celebrate  it, 
which  is  imposture  in  addition. 


§  10. — Marriage  of  Clergy. 

Article  xxxii. — "  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  are  not 
commanded  by  God's  law,  either  to  vow  the  estate  of  single 
life,  or  to  abstain  from  marriage." 

There  is  literally  no  subject  for  controversy  in  these 
words,  since  even  the  most  determined  advocates  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  admit  their  truth.  [As  far  as  clerical 
celibacy  is  a  duty,  it]  is  grounded  not  on  GOD'S  law,  but  on 
the  Church's  rule,  or  on  vow.  No  one,  for  instance,  can 
question  the  vehement  zeal  of  St.  Jerome  in  behalf  of  this 
observance,  yet  he  makes  the  following  admission  in  his 
attack  upon  Jovinian : — 

"  Jovinian  says,  '  You  speak  in  vain,  since  the  Apostle  appointed 
Bishops;  and  Presbyters,  and  Deacons,  the  husbands  of  one  wife,  and 
having  children.'  But,  as  the  Apostle  says,  that  he  has  not  a  precept 
concerning  virgins,  yet  gives  a  counsel,  as  having  received  mercy  of 
the  Lord,  and  urges  throughout  that  discourse  a  preference  of  virginity 
to  marriage,  and  advises  what  he  does  not  command,  lest  he  seem  to 
cast  a  snare,  and  to  impose  a  burden  too  great  for  man's  nature;  so 
also,  in  ecclesiastical  order,  seeing  tfyat  an  infant  Church  was  then 
forming  out  of  the  Gentiles,  he  gives  the  lighter  precepts  to  recent 
converts,  lest  they  should  fail  under  them  through  fear." — Adv. 
Jovinian,  i.  34. 

And  the  Council  of  Trent  merely  lays  down  : — 

"  If  any  shall  say  that  clerks  in  holy  orders,  or  regulars,  who  have 
solemnly  professed  chastity,  can  contract  matrimony,  and  that  the 
contract  is  valid  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  law  or  vow,  let  him  be 
anathema." — Sess.  24,  Can.  Q. 
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Here  the  observance  is  placed  simply  upon  rule  of  the 
Church  or  upon  vow,  neither  of  which  exists  in  the  English 
Church ;  " therefore"  as  the  Article  logically  proceeds,  " it 
is  lawful  for  them,  as  for  all  other  Christian  men,  to  marry 
at  their  own  discretion,  as  they  shall  judge  the  same  to  serve 
better  to  godliness.1"1  Our  Church  leaves  the  discretion  with 
the  clergy ;  and  most  persons  will  allow  that,  under  our  cir 
cumstances,  she  acts  wisely  in  doing  so.  That  she  has  power, 
did  she  so  choose,  to  take  from  them  this  discretion,  and  to 
oblige  them  either  to  marriage  [(as  is  said  to  be  the  case  as 
regards  the  parish  priests  of  the  Greek  Church)]  or  to 
celibacy,  would  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
following  extract  from  the  Homilies;  though,  whether  an 
enforcement  either  of  the  one  or  the  other  rule  would  be 
expedient  and  pious,  is  another  matter.  Speaking  of  fasting, 
the  Homily  says : — 

"  GOD'S  Church  ought  not,  neither  may  it  be  so  tied  to  that  or  any 
other  order  now  made,  or  hereafter  to  be  made  and  devised  by  the 
authority  of  man,  but  that  it  may  lawfully,  for  just  causes,  alter,  change, 
or  mitigate  those  ecclesiastical  decrees  and  orders,  yea,  recede  wholly 
from  them,  and  break  them,  when  they  tend  either  to  superstition  or  to 
impiety ;  when  they  draw  the  people  from  GOD  rather  than  work  any 
edification  in  them.  This  authority  CHRIST  Himself  used,  and  left  it 
to  His  Church.  He  used  it,  I  say,  for  the  order  or  decree  made  by  the 
elders  for  washing  ofttimes,  which  was  diligently  observed  of  the  Jews ; 
yet  tending  to  superstition,  our  SAVIOUR  CHRIST  altered  and  changed 
the  same  in  His  Church  into  a  profitable  sacrament,  the  sacrament  of 
our  regeneration,  or  new  birth.  This  authority  to  mitigate  laws  and 
decrees  ecclesiastical,  the  Apostles  practised,  when  they,  writing  from 
Jerusalem  unto  the  congregation  that  was  at  Antioch,  signified  unto 
them,  that  they  would  not  lay  any  further  burden  upon  them,  but 
these  necessaries  :  that  is,  '  thaMhey  should  abstain  from  things  offered 
unto  idols,  from  blood,  from  that  which  is  strangled,  and  from  forni 
cation  ;'  notwithstanding  that  Moses's  law  required  many  other  ob 
servances.  This  authority  to  change  the  orders,  degrees,  and  consti 
tutions  of  the  Church,  was,  after  the  Apostles'  time,  used  of  the  fathers 
about  the  manner  of  fasting,  as  it  appeareth  in  the  Tripartite  History. 
....  Thus  ye  have  heard,  good  people,  first,  that  Christian  subjects 
are  bound  even  in  conscience  to  obey  princes'  laws,  which  are  not  re 
pugnant  to  the  laws  of  God.  Ye  have  also  heard  that  CHRIST'S  Church 
is  not  so  bound  to  observe  any  order,  law,  or  decree  made  by  man,  to 
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prescribe  a  form  in  religion,  but  that  the  Church  hath  full  power  and 
authority  from  God  to  change  and  alter  the  same,  when  need  shall 
require ;  which  hath  been  shewed  you  by  the  example  of  our  SAVIOUR 
CHRIST,  by  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Fathers  since  that 
time." — Homily  on  Fasting,  pp.  242 — 244. 

To  the  same  effect  the  34th  Article  declares,  that, 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all  places 
one,  and  utterly  like ;  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  divers,  and  may 
be  changed  according  to  diversities  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  man 
ners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against  God's  Word.  Whosoever, 
through  his  private  judgment,  willingly  and  purposely  doth  openjy  break 
the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant 
to  the  Word  of  GOD,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  au 
thority,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly." — Article  XXXIV. 


§  11.— The  Homilies. 

Art.  xxxv. — "  The  Second  Book  of  Homilies  doth  con 
tain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these 
times,  as  doth  the  former  Book  of  Homilies." 

This  Article  has  been  treated  of  in  No.  82  of  these 
Tracts,  in  the  course  of  an  answer  given  to  an  opponent, 
who  accused  its  author  of  not  fairly  receiving  the  Homilies, 
because  he  dissented  from  their  doctrine,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  is  Antichrist,  and  that  regeneration  was  vouchsafed 
under  the  law.  The  passage  of  the  Tract  shall  here  be  in 
serted,  with  some  abridgment. 

"  I  say  plainly,  then,  I  have  not  subscribed  the  Homilies, 
nor  was  it  ever  intended  that  any  member  of  the  English 
Church  should  be  subjected  to  what,  if  considered  as  an  ex 
tended  confession,  would  indeed  be  a  yoke  of  bondage. 
Romanism  surely  is  innocent,  compared  with  that  system 
which  should  impose  upon  the  conscience  a  thick  octavo 
volume,  written  flowingly  and  freely  by  fallible  men,  to  be 
received  exactly,  sentence  by  sentence :  I  cannot  conceive 
any  grosser  instance  of  a  pharisaical  tradition  than  this 
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would  be.  No  :  such  a  proceeding  would  render  it  impos 
sible  (I  would  say),  for  any  one  member,  lay  or  clerical,  of 
the  Church  to  remain  in  it,  who  was  subjected  to  such  an 
ordeal.  For  instance ;  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  reader 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  political  reasons  for  fasting, 
though  indirectly  introduced,  yet  fully  admitted  and  dwelt 
upon  in  the  Homily  on  that  subject.  He  would  not  like  to 
subscribe  the  declaration  that  eating  fish  was  a  duty,  not 
only  as  being  a  kind  of  fasting,  but  as  making  provisions 
cheap,  and  encouraging  the  fisheries.  He  would  not  like 
the  association  of  religion  with  earthly  politics. 

"  How,  then,  are  we  bound  to  the  Homilies  ?  By  the 
Thirty-fifth  Article,  which  speaks  as  follows : — *  The  second 
Book  of  Homilies  .  . ..  doth  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome 
doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times,  as  doth  the  former 
Book  of  Homilies.''  Now,  observe,  this  Article  does  not 
speak  of  every  statement  made  in  them,  but  of  the  '  doc 
trine.''  It  speaks  of  the  view  or  cast  or  body  of  doctrine 
contained  in  them.  In  spite  of  ten  thousand  incidental 
propositions,  as  in  any  large  book,  there  is,  it  is  obvious,  a 
certain  line  of  doctrine,  which  may  be  contemplated  con 
tinuously  in  its  shape  and  direction.  For  instance ;  if  you 
say  you  disapprove  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  no  one  supposes  you  to  mean  that  every  sentence 
and  half  sentence  is  a  lie.  I  say  then,  that  in  like  manner, 
when  the  Article  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Homilies,  it 
does  not  measure  the  letter  of  them  by  the  inch,  it  does  not 
imply  that  they  contain  no  propositions  which  admit  of  two 
opinions ;  but  it  speaks  of  a  certain  determinate  line  of 
doctrine,  and  moreover  adds,  it  is  '  necessary  for  these  times? 
Does  not  this,  too,  show  the  same  thing  ?  If  a  man  said, 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times  are  seasonable  at  this  moment,  as 
their  title  signifies,  would  he  not  speak  of  them  as  taking  a 
certain  line,  and  bearing  in  a  certain  way  ?  Would  he  not 
be  speaking,  not  of  phrases  or  sentences,  but  of  a  '  doctrine' 
in  them  tending  one  way,  viewed  as  a  whole  ?  Would  he  be 
inconsistent,  if  after  praising  them  as  seasonable,  he  con 
tinued,  '  yet  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  every  view  or  senti- 
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ment ;  there  are  some  things  in  them  hard  of  digestion,  or 
overstated,  or  doubtful,  or  subtle !' 

"  If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  irrelevancy  of  the  charge 
in  question,  it  is  the  particular  point  in  which  it  is  urged 
that  I  dissent  from  the  Homilies, — a  question  concerning 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  viz.  whether  Papal  Rome  is 
Antichrist?  An  iron  yoke  indeed  you  would  forge  for  the 
conscience,  when  you  oblige  us  to  assent,  not  only  to  all 
matters  of  doctrine  which  the  Homilies  contain,  but  even  to 
their  opinion  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Why, 
we  do  not  ascribe  authority  in  such  matters  even  to  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  fathers. 

"  I  will  put  what  I  have  been  saying  in  a  second  point  of 
view.  The  Homilies  are  subsidiary  to  the  Articles ;  there 
fore  they  are  of  authority  so  far  as  they  bring  out  the  sense 
of  the  Articles,  and  are  not  of  authority  where  they  do  not. 
For  instance,  they  say  that  David,  though  unbaptized,  was 
regenerated,  as  you  have  quoted.  This  statement  cannot 
be  of  authority,  because  it  not  only  does  not  agree,  but  it 
even  disagrees,  with  the  ninth  Article,  which  translates  the 
Latin  word  '  renatis '  by  the  English  '  baptized.'  But,  ob 
serve,  if  this  mode  of  viewing  the  Homilies  be  taken,  as  it 
fairly  may,  you  suffer  from  it ;  for  the  Apocrypha,  being  the 
subject  of  an  Article,  the  comment  furnished  in  the  Homily 
is  binding  on  you,  whereas  you  reject  it. 

"  A  further  remark  will  bring  us  to  the  same  point. 
Another  test  of  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Ho 
milies  is  this : — Take  their  table  of  contents ;  examine  the 
headings ;  these  surely,  taken  together,  will  give  the  sub 
stance  of  their  teaching.  Now  I  hold  fully  and  heartily  the 
doctrine  of  the  Homilies,  under  every  one  of  these  headings  : 
the  only  points  to  which  I  should  not  accede,  nor  think 
myself  called  upon  to  accede,  would  be  certain  matters,  sub 
ordinate  to  the  doctrines  to  which  the  headings  refer — 
matters  not  of  doctrine,  but  of  opinion,  as,  that  Rome  is 
the  Antichrist ;  or  of  historical  fact,  as,  that  there  was  a 
Pope  Joan.  But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  can  you  subscribe 
the  doctrine  of  the  Homilies  under  every  one  of  its  formal 
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headings  ?  I  believe  you  cannot.  The  Homily  against  Dis 
obedience  and  Wilful  Rebellion  is,  in  many  of  its  elementary 
principles,  decidedly  uncongenial  with  your  sentiments." 

This  illustration  of  the  subject  may  be  thought  enough ; 
yet  it  may  be  allowable  to  add  from  the  Homilies  a  number 
of  propositions  and  statements  of  more  or  less  importance, 
which  are  too  much  forgotten  at  this  day,  and  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  views  of  certain  schools  of  religion,  which  at 
the  present  moment  are  so  eager  in  claiming  the  Homilies 
to  themselves.  This  is  not  done,  as  the  extract  already 
read  will  show,  with  the  intention  of  maintaining  that  they 
are  one  and  all  binding  on  the  conscience  of  those  who  sub 
scribe  the  Thirty-fifth  Article ;  but  since  the  strong  lan 
guage  of  the  Homilies  against  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  often 
quoted,  as  if  it  were  thus  proved  to  be  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church,  it  may  be  as  well  to  show  that,  following  the  same 
rule,  we  shall  be  also  introducing  Catholic  doctrines,  which 
indeed  it  far  more  belongs  to  a  Church  to  profess  than  a 
certain  view  of  prophecy,  but  which  do  not  approve  them 
selves  to  those  who  hold  it.  For  instance,  we  read  as 
follows : — 

1.  "  The  great  clerk  and  godly  preacher,  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom." — 1  B.  i.  1.   And,  in  like  manner,  mention  is  made 
elsewhere  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Hilary,   St. 
Basil,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Hierome,  St.  Martin,  Origen,  Pros 
per,   Ecumenius,   Photius,   Bernardus,  Anselm,    Didymus, 
Theophylactus,  Tertullian,  Athanasius,  Lactantius,  Cyrillus, 
Epiphanius,  Gregory,  Irenseus,  Clemens,  Rabanus,  Isidorus, 
Eusebius,  Justinus  Martyr,  Optatus,  Eusebius  Emissenus, 
and  Bede. 

2.  "  Infants,  being  baptized,  and  dying  in  their  infancy, 
are  by  this  Sacrifice  washed  from  their  sins  .  .  .  and  they, 
which  in  act  or  deed  do  sin  after  this  baptism,  when  they 
turn  to  GOD  unfeignedly,  they  are  likewise  washed  by  this 
Sacrifice,'"  &c. — 1  B.  iii.  1.  init. 

3.  "  Our  office  is,  not  to  pass  the  time  of  this  present 
life  unfruitfully  and  idly,  after  that  we  are  baptized  or  jus 
tified"  &c.— 1  B.  iii.  3. 
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4.  "  By  holy  promises,  we  be  made  lively  members  of 
CHRIST,  receiving  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.     By  like  holy 
promises  the  sacrament  of  Matrimony  knitteth  man  and  wife 
in  perpetual  love." — 1  B.  vii.  1. 

5.  "  Let  us  learn  also  here  [in  the  Book  of  Wisdom] 
by  the  infallible  and  undeceivable  Word  of  GOD,  that,"  &c. 
—1  B.  x.  1. 

6.  "  The  due  receiving  of  His  blessed  Body  and  Blood, 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine." — Note  at  end  0/B.  i. 

7.  "In  the  Primitive  Church,  which  was  most  holy  and 
godly  .  .  .  open  offenders  were  not  suffered  once  to  enter 
into  the  house  of  the  LORD  .  .  .  until  they  had  done  open 
penance  .  .  .  but  this  was  practised,  not  only  upon  mean 
persons,  but  also  upon  the  rich,  noble,  and  mighty  persons, 
yea,  upon  Theodosius,  that  puissant  and  mighty  Emperor, 
whom  ...  St.  Ambrose  .  .  .  did  .  .  .  excommunicate.1' — 
2  B.  i.  2. 

8.  "  Open  offenders  were  not  .  .  .  admitted  to  common 
prayer,  and  the  use  of  the  holy  sacraments.'1'' — Ibid. 

9.  "  Let  us  amend  this  our  negligence  and  contempt  in 
coming  to  the  house  of  the  LORD  ;  and  resorting  thither 
diligently  together,  let  us  there  .  .  .  celebrating  also  reve 
rently  the  LORD'S  holy  sacraments,  serve  the  LORD  in  His 
holy  house." — Ibid.  5. 

10.  "  Contrary  to  the  .  .  .  most  manifest  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  which  was  most  pure  and  uncorrupt,  and  contrary 
to  the  sentences  and  judgments  of  the  most  ancient,  learned, 
and  godly  doctors  of  the  Church." — 2  B.  ii.  1 .  init. 

11.  "  This  truth  .  .  .  was  believed  and  taught  by  the  old 
Jioly  fathers,  and  most  ancient  learned  doctors,  and  received 
by  the  old  Primitive  Church,  which  was  most  uncorrupt  and 
pure" — 2  B.  ii.  2.  init. 

12.  "  Athanasius,  a  very  ancient,  holy,  and  learned  bishop 
and  doctor." — Ibid. 

13.  "  Cyrillus,  an  old  and  holy  doctor." — Ibid. 

14.  "  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamine,  in  Cyprus,  a  very 
holy  and  learned  man." — Ibid. 
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15.  "  To  whose  (Epiphanius's)  judgment  you  have  .  .  . 
all  the  learned  and  godly  bishops  and  clerks,  yea,  and  the 
whole  Church  of  that  age,"  [the  Nicene]  "  and  so  upward 
to  our  SAVIOUR  CHRIST'S  time,  by  the  space  of  about  four 
hundred  years,  consenting  and  agreeing." — Ibid. 

16.  "  Epiphanius,  a  bishop  and  doctor  of  such  antiquity, 
holiness,  and  authority." — Ibid. 

17.  "  St.  Augustine,  the  best  learned  of  all  ancient  doc 
tors."—  Ibid. 

18.  "  That  ye  may  know  why  and  when,  and  by  whom 

images  were  first  used  privately,  and  afterwards  not  only 
received  into  Christian  churches  and  temples,  but,  in  con 
clusion,  worshipped  also ;  and  how  the  same  was  gainsaid, 
resisted,  and  forbidden,  as  well  by  godly  bishops  and  learned 
doctors,  as  also  by  sundry  Christian  princes,  I  will  briefly 
collect,"  &c.  [The  bishops  and  doctors  which  follow  are :] 
"  St.  Jerome,  Serenus,  Gregory,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
of  Eliberis." 

19.  "  Constantine,  Bishop  of  Eome,  assembled  a  Council 
of  bishops  of  the  West,  and  did  condemn  Philippicus,  the 
Emperor,  and  John,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  of  the  heresy 
of  the  Monothelites,  not  without  a  cause  indeed,  but  very 
justly" — Ibid. 

20.  "  Those  six  Councils,  which  were  allowed  and  received 
of  all  men."1'' — Ibid. 

21 .  "  There  were  no  images  publicly  by  the  space  of 
almost  seven  hundred  years.     And  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
Primitive  Church,  next  the  Apostles'  times,  was  most  pure" 
—Ibid. 

22.  "  Let  us  beseech  GOD  that  we,  being  warned  by  His 
holy  Word  .  .  .  and  by  the  writings  of  old  godly  doctors  and 
ecclesiastical  histories,"  &c. — Ibid. 

23.  "  It  shall  be  declared,  both  by  GOD"S  Word,  and  the 
sentences  of  the  ancient  doctors,  and  judgment  of  the  Pri 
mitive  Church,"  &c.— 2  B.  ii.  3. 

24.  "  Saints,  whose  souls  reign  in  joy  with  GOD." — Ibid. 

25.  "  That  the  law  of  GOD  is  likewise  to  be  understood 
against  all  our  images  .  .  .  appeareth  further  by  thejudg- 
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ment  of  the   old  doctors  and   the  Primitive  Church.1' — 
Ibid. 

26.  "  The  Primitive  Church,  which  is  specially  to  be  fol 
lowed,  as  most  incorrupt  and  pure.11 — Ibid. 

27.  "  Thus  it  is  declared  by  GOD'S  Word,  the  sentences 
of  the  doctors,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Primitive  Church." 
—Ibid. 

28.  "  The  rude  people,  who  specially,  as  the  Scripture 
teacheth,  are  in  danger  of  superstition  and  idolatry;  viz. 
Wisdom  xiii.  xiv." — Ibid. 

29.  "  They  [the  '  learned  and  holy  bishops  and  doctors  of 
the  Church '  of  the  eight  first  centuries]  were  the  preaching 
bishops  ....  And  as  they  were  most  zealous  and  diligent, 
so  were  they  of  excellent  learning  and  godliness  of  life, 
and  by  both  of  great  authority  and  credit  with  the  people.1' 
— Ibid. 

30.  "  The  most  virtuous  and  best  learned,  the  most  dili 
gent  also,  and  in  number  almost  infinite,  ancient  fathers, 
bishops,  and  doctors  .  .  .  could  do  nothing  against  images 
and  idolatry." — Ibid. 

31.  "As  the  Word  of  God  testifieth,  Wisdom  xiv."— 
Ibid. 

32.  "  The  saints,  now  reigning  in  heaven  with  GoD.11 — 
Ibid. 

33.  "  The  fountain  of  our  regeneration  is  there  [in  GOD'S 
house]  presented  unto  us." — 2  B.  iii. 

36.  "  Somewhat  shall  now  be  spoken  of  one  particular 
good  work,  whose  commendation  is  both  in  the  law  and  in 
the  Gospel  [fasting]."— 2  B.  iv.  1. 

37.  "  If  any  man  shall  say  ...  we  are  not  now  under  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  we  are  set  at  liberty  by  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel ;  therefore  these  rites  and  customs  of  the  old  law 
bind  not  us,  except  it  can  be  showed  by  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  by  examples  out  of  the  same,  that 
fasting,  now  under  the  Gospel,  is  a  restraint  of  meat,  drink, 
and  all  bodily  food  and  pleasures  from  the  body,  as  before  : 
first,  that  we  ought  to  fast,  is  a  truth  more  manifest,  then  it 
should  here  need  to  be  proved  .  .  .  Fasting,  even  by  CHRIST'S 
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assent,  is  a  withholding  meat,  drink,  and  all  natural  food 
from  the  body,"  &c.  —  Hid. 

38.  "  That  it  [fasting]  was  used  in  the  Primitive  Church, 
appeareth  most  evidently  by  the  Chalcedon  council,  one  of 
the  first  four  general  councils.     The  fathers  assembled  there 
....  decreed  in  that  council  that  every  person,  as  well  in 
his  private  as  public  fast,  should  continue  all  the  day  with 
out  meat  and  drink,  till  after  the  evening  prayer  .....  This 
Canon  teacheth  how  fasting  was   used   in  the  Primitive 
Church."  —  Ibid.     [The  Council  was  A.D.  452.] 

39.  "  Fasting  then,  by  the  decree  of  those  630  fathers, 
grounding  their  determinations   in  this  matter  upon  the 
sacred  Scriptures  ...  is  a  withholding  of  meat,  drink,  and 
all  natural  food  from  the  body,  for  the  determined  time  of 


40.  "  The  order  or  decree  made  by  the  elders  for  washing 
ofttimes,   tending  to   superstition,    our   SAVIOUR   CHRIST 
altered  and  changed  the  same  in  His  Church,  into  a  profit 
able  sacrament,  the  sacrament  of  our  regeneration  or  new 
JtY^.M—  2  B.  iv.  2. 

41.  "  Fasting  thus  used  with  prayer  is  of  great  efficacy 
and  weigheth  much  with  God,  so  the  angel  Raphael  told 
Tobias."—  Ibid. 

42.  "  As  he  "  [St.  Augustine]  "  witnesseth  in  another 
place,  the  martyrs  and  holy  men  in  times  past  were  wont 
after  their  death  to  be  remembered  and  named  of  the  priest 
at  divine  service  ;  but  never  to  be  invocated  or  called  upon." 
—2  B.  vii.  2. 

43.  "  Thus  you  see  that  the  authority  both  of  Scripture 
and  also  of  Augustine,  doth  not  permit  that  we  should  pray 
to  them."  —  Ibid. 

44.  "  To  temples  have  the  Christians  customably  used  to 
resort  from  time  to  time  as  to  most  meet  places,  where 
they  might  .  .  .  receive  His  holy  sacraments  ministered  unto 
them  duly  and  purely."  —  2  B.  viii.  1  . 

45.  "  The  which  thing  both  CHRIST  and  His  apostles, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  holy  fathers,  do  sufficiently  declare 
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46.  "  Our  godly  predecessors,  and  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the   Primitive   Church,   spared   not  their  goods  to  build 
churches." — Hid. 

47.  "  If  we  will  show  ourselves  true  Christians,  if  we  will 
be  followers  of  CHRIST  our  MASTER,  and  of  those  godly 
fathers  that  have  lived  before  us,  and  now  have  received  the 
reward  of  true  and  faithful  Christians,11  &c. — Hid. 

48.  "  We  must  .  .  .  come  unto  the  material  churches  and 
temples  to  pray  .  .  .  whereby  we  may  reconcile  ourselves  to 
GOD,  be  partakers  of  His  holy  sacraments,  and  be  devout 
hearers  of  His  holy  Word,11  &c. — Ibid. 

49.  "  It  [ordination]  lacks  the  promise  of  remission  of 
sin,  as  all  other  sacraments  besides  the  two  above  named 
do.     Therefore  neither  it,  nor  any  other  sacrament  else,  be 
such  sacraments  as  Baptism  and  the  Communion  are." — 
2  Horn.  ix. 

60.  "  Thus  we  are  taught,  both  by  the  Scriptures  and 
ancient  doctors,  that,11  &c. — Ibid. 

51.  "  The  holy  apostles  and  disciples  of  CHRIST  .  .  .  the 
godly  fathers  also,  that  were  both  before  and  since  CHRIST, 
endued  without  doubt  with  the  HOLY  GHOST,  .  .  .  they  both 
do  most  earnestly  exhort  us,  &c.  .  .  .  that  we  should  re 
member  the  poor  ...  St.  Paul  crieth  unto  us  after  this 
sort  ....  Isaiah  the  Prophet  teacheth  us  on  this  wise  .  .  . 
And  the  holy  father  Tobit  giveth  this  counsel.     And  the 
learned  and  godly  doctor  Chrysostom  giveth  this  admonition. 
....  But  what  mean  these  often  admonitions  and  earnest 
exhortations  of  the  prophets,  apostles,  fathers,  and  holy 
doctors?11— 2  B.  xi.  1. 

52.  "  The  holy  fathers,  Job  and  Tobit.11— Ibid. 

53.  "  CHRIST,  whose  especial  favour  we  may  be  assured 
by  this  means  to  obtain"  [viz.  by  almsgiving] — 2  B.  xi.  2. 

54.  "  Now  will  I  ...  show  unto  you  how  profitable  it  is 
for  us  to  exercise  them  [alms-deeds]  .  .  .  [CHRIST'S  saying] 
serveth  to  ...  prick  us  forwards  ...  to  learn  .  .  .  how  we 
may  recover  our  health,  if  it  be  lost  or  impaired,  and  how  it 
may  be  defended  and  maintained  if  we  have  it.     Yea,  He 
teacheth  us  also  therefore  to  esteem  that  as  a  precious  me- 
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dicine  and  an  inestimable  jewel,  that  hath  such  strength  and 
•virtue  in  it,  that  can  either  procure  or  preserve  so  incom 
parable  a  treasure.'1 — Ibid. 

55.  "  Then  He  and  His  disciples  were  grievously  accused 
of  the  Pharisees,  .  .  .  because  they  went  to  meat  and  washed 
not  their  hands  before,  .  .  .  CHRIST,  answering  their  super 
stitious  complaint,  teacheth  them  an  especial  remedy  how  to 
keep  clean  their  souls,  .  .  .  Give  alms,1'  &c. — Ibid. 

56.  "  Merciful  alms-dealing  is  profitable  to  purge  the  soul 
from  the  infection  and  filthy  spots  of  sin." — Ibid. 

57.  "  The  same  lesson  doth  the  HOLY  GHOST  teach  in 
sundry  places  of  the  Scripture,  saying,  '  Mercifulness  and 
alms-giving,'  &c.  [Tobit  iv.]  .  .  .  The  wise  preacher,  the  son 
of  Sirach,  confirmeth  the  same,  when  he  says,  that  'as 
water  quencheth  burning  fire,' "  &c. — Ibid. 

58.  "  A  great  confidence  may  they  have  before  the  high 
GOD,  that  show  mercy  and  compassion  to  them  that  are 
afflicted."— 7foW. 

59.  "  If  ye  have  by  any  infirmity  or  weakness  been 
touched  or  annoyed  with  them  .  .  .  straightway  shall  mer 
cifulness  wipe  and  wash  them  away,  as  salves  and  remedies 
to  heal  their  sores  and  grievous  diseases" — Ibid. 

60.  "  And  therefore  that  holy  father  Cyprian  admonisheth 
to  consider  how  wholesome  and  profitable  it  is  to  relieve  the 
needy,  &c.  ...  by  the  which  we  may  purge  our  sins  and  heal 
our  wounded  souls" — Ibid. 

61.  "  We  be  therefore  washed  in  our  baptism  from  the 
filthiness  of  sin,  that  we  should  live  afterwards  in  the  pure- 
ness  of  life." — 2  B.  xiii.  1. 

62.  "  By  these  means  [by  love,  compassion,  &c.]  shall 
we  move  GOD  to  be  merciful  to  our  sins." — Ibid. 

63.  "  '  He  was  dead,'  saith  St.  Paul,  '  for  our  sins,  and 
rose  again  ^f or  our  justification''  .  .  .  He  died  to  destroy  the 
rule  of  the  devil  in  us,  and  He  rose  again  to  send  down  His 
HOLY  SPIRIT  to  rule  in  our  hearts,  to  [endow]  us  with  per 
fect  righteousness" — 2  B.  xiv. 

64.  "  The  ancient  Catholic  fathers  "  [in  marg.]  Irenseus, 
Ignatius,  Dionysius,  Origen,  Optatus,.  Cyprian,  Athanasius, 
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.  . .  .  "  were  not  afraid  to  call  this  supper,  some  of  them, 
the  salve  of  immortality  and  sovereign  preservative  against 
death ;  other,  the  sweet  dainties  of  our  SAVIOUR,  the  pledge 
of  eternal  health,  the  defence  of  faith,  the  hope  of  the  re 
surrection  ;  other,  the  food  of  immortality,  the  healthful 
grace,  and  the  conservatory  to  everlasting  life.'1— 2  B.  xv.  1. 

65.  "  The  meat  we  seek  in  this  supper  is  spiritual  food, 
the  nourishment  of  our  soul,  a  heavenly  refection,  and  not 
earthly;  an  invisible  meat,  and  not  bodily;  a  ghostly  sub 
stance,  and  not  carnal.11 — Ibid. 

66.  "  Take  this  lesson  ...  of  Emissenus,  a  godly  father, 
that  .  .  .  thou  look  up  with  faith  upon  the  holy  body  and 
blood  of  thy  GOD,  thou  marvel  with  reverence,  thou  touch  it 
with  thy  mind,  thou  receive  it  with  the  hand  of  thy  heart, 
and  thou  take  it  fully  with  thy  inward  man.11 — Ibid. 

67.  "  The  saying  of  the  holy  martyr  of  GOD,  St.  Cyprian." 
—2  B.  xx.  3. 

Thus  we  see  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  of  the  first  six 
councils,  and  of  the  judgments  of  the  Church  generally,  the 
holiness  of  the  Primitive  Church,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Apocrypha,  the  sacramental  character  of  Marriage  and 
other  ordinances,  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  the 
Church's  power  of  excommunicating  kings,  the  profitable 
ness  of  fasting,  the  propitiatory  virtue  of  good  works,  the 
Eucharistic  commemoration,  and  justification  by  a  righteous 
ness  [within  us]  l,  are  taught  in  the  Homilies.  Let  it  be 
said  again,  it  is  not  here  asserted  that  a  subscription  to  all 
and  every  of  these  quotations  is  involved  in  the  subscription 
of  an  Article  which  does  but  generally  approve  the  Ho 
milies:  but  they  who  insist  so  strongly  on  our  Church's 
holding  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  Antichrist  because  the 
Homilies  declare  it,  should  recollect  that  there  are  other 
doctrines  contained  in  them  beside  it,  which  they  [them 
selves]  should  be  understood  to  hold,  before  their  argument 
has  the  force  of  consistency. 

1  "  By  inherent  righteousness."     First  Edition. 
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§  12.— The  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Article  xxxviii. — "  The  Bishop  of  Eome  hath  no  juris 
diction  in  this  realm  of  England." 

By  "  hath  "  is  meant  "  ought  to  have,"  as  the  Article  in 
the  36th  Canon  and  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  show,  in  which 
the  same  doctrine  is  drawn  out  more  at  length.  "No 
foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre 
eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within 
this  realm." 

This  is  the  profession  which  every  one  must  in  consistency 
make,  who  does  not  join  the  Roman  Church.  If  the  Bishop 
of  Eome  has  jurisdiction  and  authority  here,  why  do  we  not 
acknowledge  it,  and  submit  to  him  2  To  say  then  the  above 
words,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  say  "  I  am  not  a 
Roman  Catholic ;"  and  whatever  reasons  there  are  against 
saying  them,  are  so  far  reasons  against  remaining  in  the 
English  Church.  They  are  a  mere  enunciation  of  the 
principle  of  Anglicanism. 

Anglicans  maintain  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  is 
not  directly  from  revelation,  but  an  event  in  Providence. 
All  things  may  be  undone  by  the  agents  and  causes  by 
which  they  are  done.  What  revelation  gives,  revelation 
takes  away ;  what  Providence  gives,  Providence  takes  away. 
GOD  ordained  by  miracle,  He  reversed  by  miracle,  the 
Jewish  election ;  He  promoted  in  the  way  of  Providence, 
and  He  cast  down  by  the  same  way,  the  Roman  empire. 
"  The  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  GOD,"  while  they  be, 
and  have  a  claim  on  our  obedience.  When  they  cease  to 
be,  they  cease  to  have  a  claim.  They  cease  to  be,  when 
GOD  removes  them.  He  may  be  considered  to  remove  them 
when  He  undoes  what  He  had  done.  The  Jewish  election 
did  not  cease  to  be,  when  the  Jews  went  into  captivity : 
this  was  an  event  in  Providence;  and  what  miracle  had 
ordained,  it  was  miracle  that  annulled.  But  the  Roman 
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power  ceased  to  be  when  the  barbarians  overthrew  it ;  for 
it  rose  by  the  sword,  and  it  therefore  perished  by  the  sword. 
The  Gospel  Ministry  began  in  CHRIST  and  His  Apostles ; 
and  what  they  began,  they  only  can  end.  The  Papacy 
began  in  the  exertions  and  passions  of  man ;  and  what  man 
can  make,  man  can  destroy.  Its  jurisdiction,  while  it  lasted, 
was  "  ordained  of  GOD  ;"  when  it  ceased  to  be,  it  ceased  to 
claim  our  obedience ;  and  it  ceased  to  be  at  the  Reforma 
tion.  The  Reformers,  who  could  not  destroy  a  Ministry, 
which  the  Apostles  began,  could  destroy  a  Dominion  which 
the  Popes  founded. 

Perhaps  the  following  passage  will  throw  additional  light 
upon  this  point : — 

"  The  Anglican  view  of  the  Church  has  ever  been  this : 
that  its  portions  need  not  otherwise  have  been  united  to 
gether  for  their  essential  completeness,  than  as  being 
descended  from  one  original.  They  are  like  a  number  of 

colonies  sent  out  from  a  mother-country Each  Church 

is  independent  of  all  the  rest,  and  is  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  what  may  be  called  Episcopal  independence,  except,  in 
deed,  so  far  as  the  civil  power  unites  any  number  of  them 
together.  .  .  .  Each  diocese  is  a  perfect  independent  Church, 
sufficient  for  itself;  and  the  communion  of  Christians  one 
with  another,  and  the  unity  of  them  altogether,  lie,  not  in 
a  mutual  understanding,  intercourse,  and  combination,  not 
in  what  they  do  in  common,  but  in  what  they  are  and  have 
in  common,  in  their  possession  of  the  Succession,  their 
Episcopal  form,  their  Apostolical  faith,  and  the  use  of  the 

Sacraments Mutual  intercourse  is  but  an  accident  of 

the  Church,  not  of  its  essence Intercommunion  is  a 

duty,  as  other  duties,  but  is  not  the  tenure  or  instrument 
of  the  communion  between  the  unseen  world  and  this ;  and 
much  more  the  confederacy  of  sees  and  churches,  the  me 
tropolitan,  patriarchal,  and  papal  systems,  are  matters  of 
expedience  or  of  natural  duty  from  long  custom,  or  of 
propriety  from  gratitude  and  reverence,  or  of  necessity  from 
voluntary  oaths  and  engagements,  or  of  ecclesiastical  force 
from  the  canons  of  Councils,  but  not  necessary  in  order  to 
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the  conveyance  of  grace,  or  for  fulfilment  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  unity.  Bishop  is  superior  to 
bishop  only  in  rank,  not  in  real  power ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Borne,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  world,  is  not  the  centre  of 
unity,  except  as  having  a  primacy  of  order.  Accordingly, 
even  granting  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  English  Church 
violated  a  duty  in  the  1 6th  century,  in  releasing  itself  from 
the  Roman  supremacy,  still  it  did  not  thereby  commit  that 
special  sin,  which  cuts  off  from  it  the  fountains  of  grace, 
and  is  called  schism.  It  was  essentially  complete  without 
Eome,  and  naturally  independent  of  it ;  it  had,  in  the  course 
of  years,  whether  by  usurpation  or  not,  come  under  the 
supremacy  of  Rome ;  and  now,  whether  by  rebellion  or  not, 
it  is  free  from  it :  and  as  it  did  not  enter  into  the  Church 
invisible  by  joining  Rome,  so  it  was  not  cast  out  of  it  by 
breaking  from  Rome.  These  were  accidents  in  its  history, 
involving,  indeed,  sin  in  individuals,  but  not  affecting  the 
Church  as  a  Church. 

"  Accordingly,  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  declares  '  that  no 
foreign  prelate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  pre-eminence,  or  authority  within  this  realm.'  In 
other  words,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Apostolic  system  which 
gives  an  authority  to  the  Pope  over  the  Church,  such  as  it 
does  not  give  to  a  Bishop.  It  is  altogether  an  ecclesiastical 
arrangement ;  not  a  point  defide,  but  of  expedience,  custom, 
or  piety,  which  cannot  be  claimed  as  if  the  Pope  ought  to 
have  it,  any  more  than,  on  the  other  hand,  the  King  could 
of  Divine  right  claim  the  supremacy ;  the  claim  of  both  one 
and  the  other  resting,  not  on  duty  or  revelation,  but  on 
specific  engagement.  We  find  ourselves,  as  a  Church, 
under  the  King  now,  and  we  obey  him ;  we  were  under  the 
Pope  formerly,  and  we  obeyed  him.  '  Ought '  does  not,  in 
any  degree,  come  into  the  question.1' 
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Conclusion. 

One  remark  may  be  made  in  conclusion.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  tenor  of  the  above  explanations  is  anti- 
Protestant,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  Articles  were 
drawn  up  by  Protestants,  and  intended  for  the  establish 
ment  of  Protestantism ;  accordingly,  that  it  is  an  evasion 
of  their  meaning  to  give  them  any  other  than  a  Protestant 
drift,  possible  as  it  may  be  to  do  so  grammatically,  or  in 
each  separate  part. 

But  the  answer  is  simple : 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  both  to 
the  Catholic  Church  and  to  our  own,  to  take  our  reformed 
confessions  in  the  most  Catholic  sense  they  will  admit ;  we 
have  no  duties  toward  their  framers.     [Nor  do  we  receive 
the  Articles  from  their  original  framers,  but  from  several 
successive  convocations  after  their  time ;  in  the  last  instance, 
from  that  of  1 662.] 

2.  In  giving  the  Articles  a  Catholic  interpretation,  we 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
an  object  of  the  most  serious  moment  in  those  who  have 
given  their  assent  to  both  formularies. 

3.  Whatever  be  the  authority  of  the  [Declaration]  pre 
fixed  to  the  Articles,  so  far  as  it  has  any  weight  at  all,  it 
sanctions  the  mode  of  interpreting  them  above  given.     For 
its  enjoining  the  "literal  and  grammatical  sense,"  relieves 
us  from  the  necessity  of  making  the  known  opinions  of  their 
framers,  a  comment  upon  their  text;    and  its  forbidding 
any  person  to  "  affix  any  new  sense  to  any  Article,"  was 
promulgated  at  a  time  when  the  leading  men  of  our  Church 
were  especially  noted  for  those  Catholic  views  which  have 
been  here  advocated. 

4.  It  may  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  such  an  interpre 
tation  is  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  general  leaning 
of  Melanchthon,  from  whose  writings  our  Articles  are  prin- 
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cipally  drawn,  and  whose  Catholic  tendencies  gained  for 
him  that  same  reproach  of  popery,  which  has  ever  been 
so  freely  bestowed  upon  members  of  our  own  reformed 
Church. 

"  Melanchthon  was  of  opinion,"  says  Mosheim,  "that,  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  concord,  many  things  might  be  given  up  and  tolerated  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  Luther  considered  could  by  no  means  be 
endured.  ...  In  the  class  of  matters  indifferent,  this  great  man  and 
his  associates  placed  many  things  which  had  appeared  of  the  highest 
importance  to  Luther,  and  could  not  of  consequence  be  considered  as 
indifferent  by  his  true  disciples.  For  he  regarded  as  such,  the  doc 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  alone;  the  necessity  of  good  works  to 
eternal  salvation ;  the  number  of  the  sacraments ;  the  jurisdiction 
claimed  by  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops ;  extreme  unction ;  the  observa 
tion  of  certain  religious  festivals,  and  several  superstitious  rites  and 
ceremonies."—  Cent.  XVI.  §  3,  part  2.  27,  28. 

5.  Further:  the  Articles  are  evidently  framed  on  the 
principle  of  leaving  open  large  questions,  on  which  the  con 
troversy  hinges.  They  state  broadly  extreme  truths,  and 
are  silent  about  their  adjustment.  For  instance,  they  say 
that  all  necessary  faith  must  be  proved  from  Scripture,  but 
do  not  say  who  is  to  prove  it.  They  say  that  the  Church 
has  authority  in  controversies,  they  do  not  say  what  autho 
rity.  They  say  that  it  may  enforce  nothing  beyond  Scrip 
ture,  but  do  not  say  where  the  remedy  lies  when  it  does. 
They  say  that  works  before  grace  and  justification  are 
worthless  and  worse,  and  that  works  after  grace  and  justi 
fication  are  acceptable,  but  they  do  not  speak  at  all  of 
works  with  GOD'S  aid,  before  justification.  They  say  that 
men  are  lawfully  called  and  sent  to  minister  and  preach, 
who  are  chosen  and  called  by  men  who  have  public  autho 
rity  given  them  in  the  congregation  to  call  and  send ;  but 
they  do  not  add  by  whom  the  authority  is  to  be  given. 
They  say  that  councils  called  by  princes  may  err ;  they  do 
not  determine  whether  councils  called  in  the  name  of  CHRIST 
will  err. 

[6.  The  variety  of   doctrinal  views   contained  in  the 
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Homilies,  as  above  shown,  views  which  cannot  be  brought 
under  Protestantism  itself,  in  its  widest  comprehension  of 
opinions,  is  an  additional  proof,  considering  the  connexion 
of  the  Articles  with  the  Homilies,  that  the  Articles  are 
not  framed  on  the  principle  of  excluding  those  who  prefer 
the  theology  of  the  early  ages  to  that  of  the  Reformation ; 
or  rather  since  both  Homilies  and  Articles  appeal  to 
the  Fathers  and  Catholic  antiquity,  let  it  be  considered 
whether,  in  interpreting  them  by  these,  we  are  not  going 
to  the  very  authority  to  which  they  profess  to  submit 
themselves.] 

7.  Lastly,  their  framers  constructed  them  in  such  a  way 
as  best  to  comprehend  those  who  did  not  go  so  far  in  Pro 
testantism  as  themselves.  Anglo-Catholics  then  are  but  the 
successors  and  representatives  of  those  moderate  reformers ; 
and  their  case  has  been  directly  anticipated  in  the  wording 
of  the  Articles.  It  follows  that  they  are  not  perverting, 
they  are  using  them,  for  an  express  purpose  for  which 
among  others  their  authors  framed  them.  The  interpre 
tation  they  take  was  intended  to  be  admissible ;  though  not 
that  which  their  authors  took  themselves.  Had  it  not  been 
provided  for,  possibly  the  Articles  never  would  have  been 
accepted  by  our  Church  at  all.  If,  then,  their  framers  have 
gained  their  side  of  the  compact  in  effecting  the  reception 
of  the  Articles,  the  Catholics  have  theirs  too  in  retaining 
their  own  Catholic  interpretation  of  them. 

An  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  28th 
Article.  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  a  paragraph 
formed  part  of  it,  much  like  that  which  is  now  appended  to 
the  Communion  Service,  but  in  which  the  Real  Presence 
was  denied  in  words.  It  was  adopted  by  the  clergy  at  the 
first  convocation,  but  not  published.  Burnet  observes  on  it 
thus : — 

"  When  these  Articles  were  first  prepared  by  the  convocation  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  this  paragraph  was  made  a  part  of  them ;  for 
the  original  subscription  by  both  houses  of  convocation,  yet  extant, 
shows  this.  But  the  design  of  the  government  was  at  that  time  much 
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turned  to  the  drawing  over  the  body  of  the  nation  to  the  Reformation,  in 
whom  the  old  leaven  had  gone  deep ;  and  no  part  of  it  deeper  than 
the  belief  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  CHRIST  in  the  Sacrament; 
therefore  it  was  thought  not  expedient  to  ojfend  them  by  so  particular  a 
definition  in  this  matter ;  in  which  the  very  word  Real  Presence  was 
rejected.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  also  suggested,  that  here  a  definition 
was  made  that  went  too  much  upon  the  principles  of  natural  phi 
losophy;  which,  how  true  soever,  they  might  not  be  the  proper  subject 
of  an  article  of  religion.  Therefore  it  was  thought  fit  to  suppress  this 
paragraph ;  though  it  was  a  part  of  the  Article  that  was  subscribed, 
yet  it  was  not  published,  but  the  paragraph  that  follows,  '  The  Body 
of  CHRIST,'  &c.,  was  put  in  its  stead,  and  was  received  and  published 
by  the  next  convocation ;  which  upon  the  matter  was  a  full  explana 
tion  of  the  way  of  CHRIST'S  presence  in  this  Sacrament;  that  '  He  is 
present  in  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,  and  that  faith  is  the  mean 
by  which  He  is  received.'  This  seemed  to  be  more  theological ;  and 
it  does  indeed  amount  to  the  same  thing.  But  howsoever  we  see  what 
was  the  sense  of  the  first  convocation  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  it 
differed  in  nothing  from  that  in  King  Edward's  time ;  and  therefore 
though  this  paragraph  is  now  no  part  of  our  Articles,  yet  we  are 
certain  that  the  clergy  at  that  time  did  not  at  all  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
it ;  we  are  sure  it  was  their  opinion ;  since  they  subscribed  it,  though 
they  did  not  think  jit  to  publish  it  at  first;  and  though  it  was  after 
wards  changed  for  another,  that  was  the  same  in  sense." — Burnet  on 
Article  XXVIIL,  p.  416. 


What  lately  has  taken  place  in  the  political  world  will 
afford  an  illustration  in  point.  A  French  minister,  desirous 
of  war,  nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  draws  up  his 
state  papers  in  such  moderate  language,  that  his  successor, 
who  is  for  peace,  can  act  up  to  them,  without  compromising 
his  own  principles.  The  world,  observing  this,  has  con 
sidered  it  a  circumstance  for  congratulation;  as  if  the 
former  minister,  who  acted  a  double  part,  had  been  caught 
in  his  own  snare.  It  is  neither  decorous,  nor  necessary, 
nor  altogether  fair,  to  urge  the  parallel  rigidly ;  but  it  will 
explain  what  it  is  here  meant  to  convey.  The  Protestant 
Confession  was  drawn  up  with  the  purpose  of  including 
Catholics ;  and  Catholics  now  will  not  be  excluded.  What 
was  an  economy  in  the  reformers,  is  a  protection  to  us. 
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What  would  have  been  a  perplexity  to  us  then,  is  a 
perplexity  to  Protestants  now.  We  could  not  then  have 
found  fault  with  their  words ;  they  cannot  now  repudiate 
our  meaning. 

[J.  H.  N.] 

OXFORD, 

The  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
1841. 
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LETTER, 

&C. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  MUST  begin  by  returning  you  ray  most  sincere  thanks  for 
your  kindness  in  allowing  your  name  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  considerations  which  I  have  now  to  offer  on  a  very 
serious  and  rather  painful  subject.  Without  in  the  least 
committing  you  to  any  statement  or  sentiment  which  may 
fall  from  me,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  such  friendly  coun 
tenance  may  do  much  in  disposing  men  to  think  fairly  and 
deliberately  of  the  view  which  I  have  been  led  to  take: 
in  itself  a  sufficiently  obvious  one,  yet  such  as  may  very 
well  escape  observation,  when  people  are  excited,  and  think 
themselves  called  on  to  make  up  their  minds  in  a  hurry. 
There  seems  some  reason  to  apprehend  a  feeling  of  this 
sort,  and  that  in  quarters  of  no  mean  influence,  regarding 
the  attempt  which  has  recently  been  made  to  obviate 
certain  objections  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  to 
reconcile  subscription  to  them  with  Catholic  principles. 
Persons  seem  unusually  inclined  to  act  and  speak  hastily 
on  that  subject. 

This  alone,  considering  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
might  excuse  an  endeavour,  however  weak,  and  however 
insignificant  the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeds,  to  urge  a 
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little  more  patient  reflection  and  inquiry,  before  steps  are 
taken,  which  it  may  be  desirable,  but  impossible,  to  retrace. 
But  he  who  now  addresses  you  has  a  personal  reason, 
which  may  partly  acquit  him  of  presumption  in  thus  coming 
forward,  whatever  other  censure  it  may  draw  upon  him ; 
viz.  that  he  is  himself  responsible,  as  far  as  any  one  besides 
the  actual  writer  can  be,  for  the  Tract  on  which  so  severe 
a  condemnation  has  lately  been  pronounced  by  the  Heads 
of  Houses  at  Oxford ;  having  seen  it  in  proof,  and  strongly 
recommended  its  publication  *.  He  is  now,  therefore, 
naturally  anxious  to  explain,  as  he  best  may,  the  grounds 
of  an  opinion  which  has  drawn  on  him  the  recorded  censure 
of  a  body  which  he  is  for  so  many  reasons  bound  to  respect. 
The  chief  ground,  indeed,  has  been  already  stated  by 
Mr.  Newman,  viz.  its  being  known  as  a  fact,  that  persons 
imbued  with  Catholic  principles,  and  desirous  of  carrying 
out  in  good v  faith  the  views  which  they  seemed  to  them 
selves  to  have  learned  from  sacred  Antiquity,  were  in  some 
points  staggered  by  the  tone  and  wording  of  the  Articles. 
Thus  the  title  of  the  Sixth  Article,  The  Sufficiency  of  Holy 
Scripture  for  Salvation,  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
dispense  with  the  Church's  office,  as  a  witness  and  keeper 
of  Holy  Writ,  and  an  enunciator  of  the  Rule  of  Faith. 
To  say  "a  man  is  justified  by  faith  only,"  might  appear  to 
contradict  St.  James,  and  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
constant  use  of  the  terms  Justification,  Merit,  and  the 
like,  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  The  description  of 
the  visible  Church,  if  taken  as  a  strict  definition,  might 
seem  to  countenance  the  claims  of  the  Congregationalists. 
The  Article  about  Sacraments  has  a  sound  at  variance 
with  the  well-known  and  constant  phraseology  of  the  old 
Church  writers :  that  about  Councils  requires  explanation, 
to  be  reconciled  with  what  has  always  and  every  where 
been  held,  concerning  those  four  at  least,  which  the  Church 
of  England  acknowledges. 

1  This,  his  responsibility,  he  avowed  to  the  Board,  before  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  on  the  subject  -was  known. 
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On  all  these  and  similar  points,  explanations  at  length 
had  been  given  in  various  works ;  and  it  seemed  desirable 
to  collect  them  in  one,  as  a  kind  of  manual  to  assist  in 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  true,  legitimate,  catholic  expo 
sition  of  the  Articles ;  whereby  the  scruples  which  were 
known  to  exist,  and  other  similar  ones,  which  may  be 
expected  to  arise  from  time  to  time  in  the  interpretation  of 
them,  as  of  other  formularies,  might  be  removed  or  allayed, 
and  our  adherence  to  primitive  antiquity,  so  far,  thoroughly 
reconciled  with  our  allegiance  to  the  Anglican  Church. 

Looking  in  another  direction,  one  seemed  to  perceive  an 
additional  call  for  some  brief  and  popular  treatise  to  the 
above  effect.  From  various  quarters  the  cry  of  insincerity 
has  been  of  late  more  and  more  loudly  raised,  against  those 
who,  subscribing  these  Articles,  professed  uncompromising 
reverence  for  the  ancient  Church ;  and  it  was  supposed 
neither  unreasonable  nor  uncharitable,  to  put  within  the 
reach  of  persons,  who  might  find  something  plausible  in 
such  an  outcry,  the  true  account  of  the  several  points  of 
detail,  which  at  first  sight  would  naturally  tell  in  its  favour. 

If  I  may  speak  of  myself  individually,  I  will  add  that  the 
general  tone  of  the  Tract,  more  especially  of  the  Intro 
duction,  appeared  to  me  so  very  instructive,  so  exactly  what 
our  present  position  requires,  that  it  would  have  required 
some  very  grave  reason  indeed,  to  make  me  consent  to  its 
suppression.  To  explain  myself,  I  will  instance  particularly 
one  expression :  the  rather  because  it  seems  to  have  been 
understood  by  many  quite  in  a  different  sense  from  what 
its  author  intended,  and.  as  I  should  say,  from  what  the 
context  obviously  requires.  "  Till  her  members  are  stirred 
up  to  this  religious  course  (of  repentance,  confession,  and 
prayer,  such  as  to  win  back  the  forfeited  blessing  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Spirit),  let  the  Church  sit  still ;  let  her  be 
content  to  be  in  bondage ;  let  her  work  in  chains ;  let  her 
submit  to  her  imperfections  as  a  punishment ;  let  her  go  on 
teaching  with  the  stammering  lips  of  ambiguous  formularies, 
and  inconsistent  precedents,  and  principles  partially  de 
veloped.11  In  this  I  saw  nothing  but  a  condensed  statement 
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of  the  same  fact  which  had  been  taught  and  illustrated  in 
detail  in  a  former  Tract  for  the  Times,  No.  86 ;  the  drift 
of  which  is  to  show,  that  the  deviations  made  in  our  Prayer 
Book  from  the  more  perfect  and  primitive  forms  may  be 
accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of  a  special  Providence, 
overruling  them,  to  suit  our  decayed  moral  tone  and 
condition  :  a  view  which,  besides  its  intrinsic  verisimilitude 
and  importance,  I  knew  had  tended  much  to  remove 
scruples,  and  to  satisfy  tender  minds.  And  although  that 
Tract  refers  directly  only  to  the  Prayer  Book,  yet  its 
principle  readily  extends  itself  to  other  parts  of  the  Church 
system ;  and  among  the  rest  to  the  Articles ;  as  also  to 
the  relations  between  our  Church  and  the  State:  a  fact 
which  was  brought  before  me  by  the  phrases  "ambiguous 
formularies,"  "inconsistent  precedents,"  and  "principles 
but  partially  developed."  Thus  I  saw  nothing  in  the  sense 
of  what  was  said,  which  had  not  been  taught  at  large  long 
ago,  without  a  shadow  of  scandal,  as  far  as  appears :  and  in 
the  metaphor  of  "stammering  lips/'  I  seemed  to  see  a 
beautiful  and  true  adaptation  of  a  most  heavenly  and  con 
descending  image  from  Holy  Writ2:  "  Whom  shall  He 
teach  knowledge?  and  whom  shall  He  make  to  understand 
doctrine?  them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk,  and  drawn 
from  the  breasts.  For  precept  must  be  upon  precept,  precept 
upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line ;  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little.  For  with  stammering  lips  and  another  tongue 
will  He  speak  to  this  people :  to  whom  He  said,  *  This  is  the 
rest  wherewith  ye  may  cause  the  weary  to  rest,  and  this  is  the 
refreshing :'  yet  they  would  not  hear"  Is  not  the  Prophet 
here  telling  us,  how  God  in  His  great  mercy  feeds  them 
with  milk  who  have  need  of  milk,  though  for  the  time  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  bear  strong  meat  ?  how  He  speaks  to 
them,  as  nurses  to  children,  vouchsafing  to  imitate  their 
imperfect  tones  ?  and  why  should  it  appear  a  thing  offensive 
or  incredible,  that  the  dispensations  of  Providence  with 
this  Church  should  have  proceeded  by  a  similar  rule  ?  Or 

s  Isa.  xxviii.  9—12. 
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why  should  any  of  us  take  affront,  at  being  advised  to 
"refrain  his  soul  and  keep  it  low,""  in  regard  of  this 
particular  trial,  the  imperfections  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  belongs,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  his  probation  here  ? 
Is  not  the  contrary  the  very  sentiment,  the  prevalence 
whereof  we  lament  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  blame  her 
writers  and  authorities  for  encouraging  it  ? 

I  write  this  without  communication  with  Mr.  Newman, 
and  am  far  from  supposing  that  I  enter  into  the  full 
meaning  of  his  words ;  but  this  is  to  my  mind  their  obvious 
meaning:  and  until  English  Churchmen,  generally,  sym 
pathize  with  him  so  far,  I  see  no  chance  of  our  Church 
assuming  her  true  position  in  Christendom,  or  of  the 
mitigation  of  our  present  "  unhappy  divisions.11 

For  these  reasons  I  wished  the  Tract  published :  nor 
did  it  occur  to  me  that  it  was  more  likely  to  cause  disgust, 
and  excite  animadversion  and  controversy,  than  former 
publications  expressing  the  same  views.  I  found  hardly 
any  thing  in  it,  which  had  not  been  before  avowed,  and 
explained,  and  vindicated.  Perhaps  I  did  not  sufficiently 
consider  the  difference  involved  in  bringing  the  whole 
together,  in  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and  in  showing 
how  it  bore  directly  on  an  important  practical  question. 
But  as  to  the  doctrinal  substance  of  the  Tract,  it  seemed 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  same  liberty  would  be 
allowed,  as  in  other  matters,  at  first  sight  at  least  equally 
serious.  It  is  stating  the  case  at  the  very  lowest,  to  say, 
that  the  doctrines  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  of 
Apostolical  Succession  in  the  ministry,  appear  to  be  as 
expressly  set  forth  in  the  Articles,  and  what  is  more,  in  the 
Liturgy,  as  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  exclusive  of  tradition ; 
or  as  Justification  by  Faith  exclusive  of  works  in  all  senses ; 
or  as  the  condemnation  of  the  notion  of  Purgatory  in 
every  sense  in  which  it  has  ever  been  held.  Now  whether, 
for  many  years  past,  liberties  have  been  taken  with  these 
doctrines,  in  the  way  not  only  of  explanation,  but  of 
absolute  denial ;  whether  the  parties  taking  such  liberties 
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have  been  few,  uninfluential,  or  unconnected  with  the 
University ;  these  are  matters  familiarly  known  to  all  men ; 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  the  promulgation  of  any  official 
reprimand  on  any  such  occasion.  This  is  stated  not  as 
necessarily  imputing  any  blame  to  the  authors  of  the 
present  censure :  persons  in  high  place  must  be  allowed  to 
judge  for  themselves,  when  it  is  their  time  to  speak,  and 
when  to  keep  silence :  but  it  may  serve  to  account  for  our 
not  anticipating  such  notice  in  the  case  of  this  Tract,  more 
than  on  former  occasions. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  particular  topic,  on  which  I 
am  anxious  to  address  my  brethren  through  you.  The 
hope  we  had  of  being  allowed  to  exercise  our  old  freedom 
of  interpretation  on  these  subjects  has  been  more  or  less 
disturbed  by  what  has  taken  place.  There  appears  to  be 
some  chance  of  an  authoritative  prohibition  of  the  view, 
which  not  this  Tract  only,  but  a  whole  army  of  writers, 
new  and  old,  recommend  :  and  it  becomes  a  serious  question, 
what  ought  to  be  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  in  such  case 
by  persons  holding  that  view,  and  concerned  in  any  way 
with  subscription  to  the  Articles. 

It  is  a  consoling,  I  trust  we  may  say,  a  providential 
circumstance,  that  no  authoritative  censure  has  yet  been 
passed.  A  resolution  carried  in  the  Board  of  Heads  of 
Houses,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  not  an  act  of  the  University  : 
it  is  merely  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  individual 
members  of  the  Board,  happening  to  be  present :  worthy 
of  much  respect  as  an  expression  of  opinion  from  persons 
in  high  place,  but  not  laying  any  definite  obligation  on 
the  conscience  of  those  in  inferior  station :  not  what  an 
episcopal  sentence  is  to  Churchmen  within  the  diocese ; 
or  an  academical  sentence,  to  members  of  the  University. 
As  yet  (and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  it)  we  are  under 
no  authoritative  censure :  but  what  has  occurred  comes 
sufficiently  near  to  that  case,  to  make  it  matter  of  Christian 
prudence,  that  we  should  realize  the  possibility  of  it  as  well 
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as  we  can,  and  try  to  obtain  some  general  view  of  what 
our  position  and  duties  would  be,  should  it  ever  (which  God 
forbid)  occur  to  any  of  us. 

Suppose,  e.  g.  that  not  the  Heads  of  Houses,  but  the 
Academical  Body  in  Convocation  assembled,  had  determined 
that  interpretations  such  as  have  been  now  (not  for  the  first 
time)  suggested,  evade  rather  than  explain  the  Articles, 
and  are  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  receiving  and  teaching 
them  in  good  faith,  to  which  the  University,  by  express 
statute,  binds  her  tutors  and  other  members ;  how  would  a 
college  tutor  (to  take  the  simplest  case  first)  have  to  act 
under  such  circumstances,  supposing  him  convinced  that 
the  condemned  view  is  the  right  one  ?  would  it  not  be  plain 
breach  of  a  human  trust,  if  he  used  the  authority  committed 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  that  view  ?  and  of  a  still 
higher  trust,  if,  in  compliance  with  the  academical  law,  he 
forbore  to  inculcate  it  ? 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  unavoidable  extent  of  this 
difficulty  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  There  is  such 
a  thing,  we  all  know,  as  stating  a  case  of  conscience  nakedly 
and  drily,  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  shall  be  able  to  say 
the  statement  is  exactly  untrue,  yet  the  effect  on  the  whole 
would  be  felt  by  every  one  to  be  unfairly  exaggerated,  the 
conclusion,  if  I  may  so  speak,  far  too  large  for  the  premises. 
One  would  be  very  sorry  to  entangle  any  person  in  a 
scruple  of  that  kind.  But  the  ground  of  hesitation  in  the 
case  imagined,  would  surely  be  very  different.  The  words 
of  the  censure  are  very  large :  "  interpretations,  such  as 
are  suggested  in  the  Tract,"  are  condemned :  of  course,  all 
such  interpretations :  of  course,  then,  each  particular  definite 
one  which  is  at  all  peculiar  to  the  Tract,  or  those  who  are 
responsible  for  it.  Now  this  is  a  very  wide  field :  not  to 
speak  at  present  of  its  being  indefinitely  enlarged  by  the 
word  such ;  which  would  impose  on  an  instructor  the  task 
of  considering,  not  merely  whether  a  proposed  explanation 
was  contained  in  the  obnoxious  Tract,  but  whether  it  was 
of  the  same  sort,  and  caste,  and  family.  But  to  confine 
myself  here  to  points  actually  stated  in  the  Tract.  Our 
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inquirer's  perplexity  would  begin  with  the  Sixth  Article : 
he  might  have  learned  from  some  other  quarter — from 
Field,  perhaps,  or  Laud,  or  Tertullian 3,  or  St.  Augustine 4, 
that  Scripture  alone  is  not  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  in  what 
sense  it  is  not  so:  but  he  would  find  the  same  mode 
suggested  as  in  the  Tract,  of  reconciling  this  opinion  with 
the  Article:  therefore  he  must  not  adopt  that  mode. 
Well,  suppose  him  to  have  found  some  other,  quite  free 
from  the  dreaded  infection :  he  goes  on  to  the  next  group 
of  Articles  (with  a  light  or  a  heavy  heart,  as  it  may  happen)  ; 
and  there  he  cannot  evade  the  difficulty,  before  alluded  to, 
about  Justification  by  Faith  only :  but  unless  he  could  fall 
back  on  pure  Lutheranism  (which  our  hypothesis  excludes), 
he  will  find  it  hard  to  give  an  interpretation  which  has  not 
been  more  or  less  anticipated,  either  in  the  Tract  or  in 
the  elaborate  work  of  its  writer  on  the  same  subject. 
Similar  instances  might  be  given  in  each  following  Article  : 
but  not  to  weary  you,  let  him  have  arrived  at  that,  which 
being  specified  in  another  document,  may  be  thought  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  mind  of  the  censors  :  the  Twenty- 
second  Article,  on  Purgatory,  Pardons,  &c.  Here  of 
course  his  first  object  would  be  to  know  what  was  meant 
by  "  the  Romish  Doctrine :"  and  perhaps  it  might  occur  to 
him  to  look  into  the  first  draught  of  these  Articles,  set 
forth  by  Edward  VI.  in  the  year  1552,  where  he  would 
find  that  the  original  phrase  was  "the  doctrine  of  the 
school-men :"  and  he  might  conclude  that  he  could  hardly 
be  wrong  if  he  expounded  the  present  Article  to  mean 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  school-men,  as  it  is  developed  in  the 
present  practices  and  teaching  of  the  Church:  in  papal 
bulls,  indulgences,  authorized  service  books,  fraternities 
founded  or  warranted  by  authority  to  offer  certain  prayers, 
or  the  like."  But  here  again  he  would  find  himself  all 
wrong,  for  on  looking  into  the  Tract,  he  would  meet  with 
this  sentence :  "  what  is  opposed  is  the  received  doctrine  of 

8  De  Virg.  Veland.  1.     De  Prescript.  Hseret.  13. 
4  Enclririd.  c,  56. 
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the  day,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  schools.'"''  This,  as 
far  as  circumstances  guide  us,  would  seem  to  be  the  point 
which  of  all  others  has  excited  most  displeasure,  and  there 
fore  it  may  seem  that  the  censure  refers  to  this  suggestion 
particularly,  as  "  evading  rather  than  explaining  the  meaning 
of  the  Article."  Against  it,  consequently,  a  tutor,  desirous 
to  act  lona  fide  on  the  prohibition  we  have  been  supposing, 
would  feel  himself  most  especially  set  on  his  guard.  What 
ever  he  might  do  in  any  other  Article,  he  could  not,  without 
breach  of  trust,  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Tract  on  this. 
Then  the  question  would  follow,  What  is  Doctrina  Bo- 
manensium,  if  school-men,  papal  decrees,  and  ordinary 
clerical  teaching,  together  do  not  justify  that  description  ? 
There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  replying  to  this ;  I  will 
not  therefore  dwell  upon  it. 

Perhaps  now  instances  enough  have  been  given  to  make 
it  clear,  that,  had  the  censure  unhappily  been  authoritative, 
it  would  have  been  no  slight  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
academical  tutors,  who  might,  on  other  grounds,  think  it 
their  duty  so  to  interpret  ambiguous  phrases  in  the  Articles, 
as  to  bring  them  most  nearly  into  conformity  with  the 
primitive  Church,  and  to  throw  no  unnecessary  censure  on 
other  Churches.  Such  persons  would  have  been  met  at 
every  turn  by  the  recorded  sentence  of  the  University 
against  them :  in  them  it  would  have  been  no  contumacy, 
but  plain  conscientiousness,  to  withdraw  from  an  engage 
ment  which  they  could  not  religiously  fulfil. 

It  may  be  said,  they  might  do  the  work  of  tutors,  might 
conduct  a  young  man's  general  education,  without  directly 
applying  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  the  Articles.  That 
particular  subject  they  might  leave  to  others,  who  agreed 
more  nearly  in  judgment  with  the  general  body.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  this  plan  would  hardly  satisfy  a  mind 
disposed  to  great  exactness  in  matters  of  trust ;  since  the 
University  statutes  make  all  tutors,  and  not  here  and  there 
an  occasional  theological  master,  responsible  for  their 
pupils1  understanding  of  and  adherence  to  the  Articles. 
Next,  considerate  Catholics  know  well,  that  there  is, 
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practically,  no  separating  the  high  and  comprehensive 
views  which  that  name  imports  from  any  of  the  moral 
branches  of  education.  Silence  them  as  you  may  on 
directly  theological  questions,  how  are  they  to  deal  with 
ethics,  or  poetry,  or  history,  so  as  not  to  guide  their 
disciples  by  the  light  which  the  Church  system  reflects  on 
all  ?  And  there  is  yet  a  deeper  consideration :  they  may 
perhaps  think  that  College  tuition  is  a  branch  of  the 
Pastoral  Care ;  at  least,  if  they  be  themselves  ordained  to 
serve  at  God's  Altar :  and  then  they  will  have  no  further 
alternative :  they  must  either  teach  Catholicism,  or  not 
teach  at  all. 

To  pass  from  the  case  of  those  engaged  in  tuition  (which 
is  also,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  case  of  those  who  appoint 
the  University  tutors)  :  it  would  be  matter  of  grave  inquiry, 
whether  any  person,  adhering  to  the  Articles  in  the  sense 
pointed  out  by  the  Tract,  could  with  an  unblemished 
conscience  become  a  member  of  the  University,  or  even, 
without  dispensation,  continue  such.  This  doubt  arises 
from  the  acknowledged  rule  of  the  best  casuists  *,  that  all 
oaths  and  covenants  imposed  by  a  superior,  and  especially 
subscriptions  required  to  Articles  of  religion,  are  to  bo 
interpreted  by  the  mind  and  purpose  of  the  parties  imposing, 
and  in  the  sense  which  they  intended.  Waterland  adds, 
in  speaking  of  our  Articles,  the  sense  of  the  compilers  also; 
but  he  presently  modifies  that  part  of  his  statement  by 
subjoining 8,  "  The  sense  of  the  compilers,  barely  considered, 
is  not  always  to  be  observed ;  but  so  far  only  as  the  natural 
and  proper  signification  of  words,  or  the  intention  of  the 
imposers,  binds  it  upon  us.  The  sense  of  the  compilers 
and  imposers  may  generally  be  presumed  the  same;  and 
therefore  I  mention  both,  one  giving  light  to  the  other." 
This  mode  of  speaking  plainly  implies,  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  sense  of  the  compilers  as  being  obligatory  in 

5  Bp.  Sanderson  de  Juramenti  Obligatione,  Prael.  vii.  §  9;  and  as 
quoted  by  him,  St.  Aug.  Epist.  125,  4;  126,  13. 

6  Case  of  Arian  Subscription,  c.  iii.     Works,  ii.  288. 
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itself,  but  only  as  being  one  of  the  most  certain  ways  to 
ascertain,  where  otherwise  doubtful,  that  of  the  imposers. 
That  is  to  say,  if  there  be  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  words,  as  at  first  drawn  up,  may  be 
taken  without  hesitation  as  the  meaning  of  the  Church,  or 
State,  or  University,  calling  on  us  to  sign  them.  Still  our 
obligation  so  to  take  them  arises  from  our  relation  to  the 
imposers,  not  to  the  compilers:  or,  as  Mr.  Newman  has 
more  concisely  worded  it,  "  We  have  no  duties  toward 
their  framers."  This  is  evident,  on  considering,  that  if  an 
Article  were  ambiguous,  it  is  competent  to  the  same 
authorities  which  imposed  it,  to  add  a  new  Article,  making 
the  point  clear :  and  it  is  the  same  thing,  if  they  choose 
rather  to  declare  that  such  and  such  is  the  signification  of 
the  old  Article.  Thus,  whatever  might  be  the  meaning  of 
the  divines  of  King  Edward,  who  compiled,  or  of  those  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  revised  our  Articles,  as  to  Predesti 
nation  and  Election,  and  other  kindred  tenets,  it  was  within 
the  prerogative  of  the  Church  governors  in  King  Charles 
the  First's  time  to  declare,  that  those  Articles  should  not 
be  interpreted  by  the  rules  of  any  modern  schools,  but  by 
the  literal  and  grammatical  signification  of  the  words. 

The  plain  and  direct  rule  then  is,  that  the  Articles  are 
to  be  subscribed  to  in  the  sense  intended  by  those  whose 
authority  makes  the  subscription  requisite.  To  prevent 
mistakes,  though  in  a  very  plain  matter,  let  it  be  here 
added,  that  by  this  expression,  "  the  sense  of  the  imposers," 
we  do  not  of  course  mean  the  particular  interpretation 
which  the  Bishops  and  other  authorities  for  the  time  being 
might  happen  to  put  upon  the  several  ambiguous  passages, 
as  most  probable  in  their  own  private  opinion.  This  could 
never  be  thought  of  for  a  rule,  being  a  matter  impossible 
to  be  ascertained,  and  varying  continually  as  Church  offices 
drop  and  are  filled  up.  "  The  sense  of  the  imposers,"  can 
only  mean,  "the  sense  in  which  they  intended  to  allow 
subscription :"  plain  and  obvious,  where  the  words  of  the 
formulary  admit  but  of  one  interpretation :  in  other  cases 
doubtful  at  first  reading,  yet  capable  of  being  fixed  with  any 
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degree  of  certainty,  by  comparison  of  different  passages ; 
by  the  declarations  of  the  parties ;  or,  as  in  the  case  now 
supposed,  by  an  authoritative  rule  of  exposition  superadded 
to  the  original  formula. 

We  obey,  then,  the  sense  of  the  imposers,  not  only  when 
we  happen  to  agree  with  them  in  each  particular  interpre 
tation,  but  also  when  our  disagreement,  known  or  unknown, 
extends  not  beyond  the  limits  which  they  in  their  discretion 
are  willing  to  allow  :  when  we  make  no  "  open  questions  " 
beyond  what  they  permit.  Now,  from  the  Reformation 
downwards,  both  English  Churchmen  in  general,  and 
academical  men  in  particular,  have  had  at  least  so  much 
warrant  as  this  for  interpreting  the  Articles  in  the  Catholic 
sense.  And  to  prevent  cavil,  I  will  here  explain  what  I 
understand  by  the  Catholic  sense.  I  understand  the  phrase 
to  mean,  "that  sense  which  is  most  conformable  to  the 
ancient  rule,  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus.'1'' 
When  a  doubtful  expression  occurs  in  a  formulary,  it  seems 
to  me  catholic  to  interpret  it  so  as  may  best  agree  with  the 
known  judgment  of  the  primitive,  and  as  yet  undivided, 
Church.  Again,  it  seems  catholic  to  interpret  it  so  as  to 
cast  the  least  unnecessary7  censure  on  other  portions  of 
the  existing  Church :  more  especially  where  they  form  the 
great  majority  of  Christendom:  both  because  such  would 
be  the  natural  sentiment  of  a  mind  trained  to  think  much 
of  the  supernatural  fellowship  of  Christians  one  among 
another;  and  because,  argumentatively,  quod  ubique,  and 
quod  ab  omnibus,  are  presumptions  in  favour  of  quod  semper, 
until  the  contrary  has  been  proved.  These  I  take  to  be 
the  grounds  and  principles  of  the  mode  of  exposition,  of 
late  so  severely  censured :  grounds  and  principles  which 

7  By  "unnecessary,"  I  mean  here,  "not  required,  humanly  speak 
ing,  for  the  prevention  of  serious  error  in  doctrine  or  practice."  And 
as  an  example,  I  would  instance  the  Articles  never  charging  the 
Churches  of  Greece  or  Rome  with  idolatry ;  as  also  their  stigmatizing 
the  tenets  about  purgatory,  &c.,not  as  overthrowing  the  foundations  of 
the  faith,  but  as  "  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented,  and  not  proveable 
from  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  it." 
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would  not  be  shaken  by  proving  here  and  there  an  error  of 
application  or  detail ;  though  as  yet  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  thing  material,  even  of  that  kind,  has  been  or  can  be 
substantiated,  as  against  the  statements  of  the  Tract. 

May  we  not  appeal  without  hesitation  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  English  Church  history,  for  the  fact,  that  this, — \fhich 
I  will  venture  to  go  on  calling  the  Catholic  acceptation  of 
the  Articles, — has  been  allowed  by  proper  authorities  in 
every  generation?  although  in  equity  the  onus prolandi  lies 
with  those  who  would  now  put  it  down.  They  may  be 
fairly  challenged  to  name  the  time,  when  either  the  Bishops 
or  the  Universities  of  England  have  limited,  as  some 
would  now  limit,  the  sense  in  which  the  Articles  are  to  be 
subscribed.  But  we  have  moreover  this  positive  presumption 
in  our  favour,  that  the  first  imposers  of  the  Articles,  who 
were  some  of  them 8  also  among  their  original  compilers, 
did  in  effect  not  only  allow,  but  even  enjoin  and  recommend 
the  Catholic  sense  of  them.  It  has  been  often  repeated  of 
late,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  noticed, — 
I  will  therefore  here  set  it  down  once  more: — that  the 
same  convocation,  in  the  same  set  of  canons,  which  first 
required  subscription  to  the  Articles  in  1571,  enjoined  also 
that  preachers  should  "  in  the  first  place  be  careful  never  to 
teach  any  thing  from  the  pulpit,  to  be  religiously  held  and 
believed  by  the  people,  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  collected  out  of  that 
very  doctrine  by  the  Catholic  Fathers  and  ancient  Bishops.11 
Jt  seems  no  violent  inference,  that  the  appointed  measure 
of  doctrine  preached,  was  also  intended  to  be  the  measure 
of  doctrine  delivered  in  the  way  of  explanation  of  doubtful 
passages  in  formularies.  The  first  generation,  therefore, 
of  subscribers  to  the  Articles  might  well  think  they  had 
something  more  than  permission  to  interpret  them  on 
Catholic  principles.  What  was  to  hinder  the  next  from 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  same  canon ;  and  the  next  to 
them,  and  so  on,  quite  down  to  our  time;  unless  some 

8  Bishops  Home  and  Grindall.     See  Strype,  Cranm.  b.  ii.  c.  27. 
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authoritative  declaration  to  the  contrary  can  be  produced  ? 
But  the  only  interferences  by  authority  that  I  am  aware  of 
were  the  King's  declaration  before  mentioned,  the  re-enact 
ment  of  subscription  in  1662,  and  the  directions  of  William 
in  1695,  repeated  by  George  I.  at  his  accession.  In  the 
two 'first,  the  animus  imponentis  cannot  be  supposed  less 
favourable  to  Catholic  views,  than  that  of  the  synod  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time ;  and  the  last  relates  exclusively  to 
the  fundamentals  of  the  faith,  as  contained  in  the  five  first 
Articles. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  no  interference,  simply 
because  the  interpretation  in  question  did  not  exist  to  be 
interfered  with.  Nobody  can  be  ignorant  that  there  has 
existed  all  along  a  school  of  divines  who  have  been  con 
stantly  employing  it,  on  no  mean  points,  but  such  as 
tradition,  justification,  the  riature  and  authority  of  the 
Church,  &c. :  some  of  them  confessedly  among  the  greatest 
names  in  English  theology. 

There  was  call  enough  for  the  imposers  of  subscription  to 
repudiate  such  "suggestions,"  had  they  been  so  disposed. 
But  no  such  thing  was  ever  done ;  neither  by  the  Church, 
nor  (I  speak  under  correction,  not  having  documents  at 
hand)  by  the  University.  May  we  not  say  then,  with  some 
confidence,  that  our  case  so  far  is  complete?  May  we  not 
hope  that  however  the  cause,  which  seems  to  us  Catholic, 
may  be  damaged  in  other  respects  by  the  unworthiness  of 
its  defenders,  at  least  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
this  imputation  on  their  sincerity, — that  they  maintain 
it  contrary  to  the  known  tenor  of  their  own  solemn  engage 
ments  ? 

But  all  this  depends  on  the  consent,  implied  or  express, 
of  the  party  imposing  the  subscription.  Let  that  be  once 
unequivocally  withdrawn,  and  we  should  indeed  be  liable  to 
the  taunts  and  reproaches  which  now  affect  us  so  little, 
were  we  to  go  on  subscribing  by  virtue  of  our  Catholic 
interpretation.  I  would  not  willingly  excite  unnecessary 
scruples,  nor  cast  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  any 
man's  conscience ;  but  is  it  not  so,  that  had  Convocation 
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ratified  any  thing  equivalent  to  the  recent  vote  of  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  not  only  tutors,  holding  the  Catholic  view  of 
the  Articles,  must  have  resigned  their  offices  to  avoid 
breach  of  trust,  but  no  academic  whatever,  of  the  like 
principles,  could  either  subscribe  afresh  or  continue  his 
subscription?  Obviously  he  could  not  subscribe,  for  he 
could  not  do  so  in  any  sense  allowed  by  the  imposers. 
But  since  most  of  those  who  subscribe  the  Articles  in  the 
Universities,  are  too  young  to  have  definite  opinions  on 
their  meaning,  the  main  import  of  their  subscription  being 
that  they  receive  them  on  the  authority  of  the  present 
Church :  this  might  be  thought  no  very  great  evil  in 
practice.  Few,  it  may  be  thought,  would  be  excluded  by 
it;  and  those  who  did  subscribe  would  have  greater  security 
(so  this  argument  would  suppose)  for  sound  education. 
But  what  are  those  to  do  who  have  subscribed  long  ago  in 
the  Catholic  sense,  now  (by  hypothesis)  forbidden?  Can 
they  honestly  go  on  availing  themselves  of  their  former 
signature,  now  that  the  consideration  is  at  an  end  which 
made  that  signature  available?  Can  they  with  clear  and 
untroubled  consciences  receive  the  emoluments  of  an  aca 
demical  foundation,  or  exercise  the  privileges  of  a  member 
of  the  academical  senate,  while  deliberately  breaking  the 
condition  on  which  only  they  were  allowed  to  share  in  those 
advantages  ?  As  long  as  they  do  so,  they  seem  virtually  to 
continue  or  renew  their  act  of  adhesion  to  the  formula : 
and  if  there  would  be  insincerity  in  that  act,  were  it  now  to 
be  performed  for  the  first  time,  surely  to  go  on  reaping  the 
benefit  of  it  amounts  to  a  constant  repetition  of  the  in 
sincerity. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  under  such  circumstances 
individuals  might  not  honestly  go  on,  having  sufficient 
reason  to  know  such  was  the  wish  of  the  imposing  body  in 
their  own  particular  case :  but  if  not  sin,  it  would  approach 
nearly  to  scandal,  unless  they  could  obtain  a  public  dis 
pensation,  express  or  implied,  to  that  effect.  But  as  to  the 
general  case,  as  far  as  I  see  my  way  in  it,  I  own  that  I  have 
no  alternative :  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  University's 
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adopting  a  new  test,  which  if  you  cannot  take,  you  can  but 
retire  from  the  society. 

The  general  principles  which  regulate  Academical  sub 
scription  must  of  course  be  applicable  to  Clerical  subscription 
likewise  ;  only  that  all  cases  of  conscience  assume  a  deeper 
and  more  awful  interest,  as  they  come  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  Most  Holy  Things ;  and  any  sin  or  scandal  which  may 
be  incurred  will  be,  cceteris  paribus,  indefinitely  greater. 
Nor  am  I  unmindful,  believe  me,  of  the  proportionably 
greater  peril  of  unworthy  tampering  with  this  branch  of  the 
subject ;  and  it  is  partly  from  a  feeling  of  that  sort  that  I 
have  preferred  stating  the  general  case,  with  an  immediate 
view  to  the  University,  rather  than  to  the  Clergy.  If, 
however,  the  determination  of  it  above  intimated  is  correct 
in  substance,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  this 
other  and  more  serious  relation.  If  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders,  or  a  clerk  nominated  to  any  dignity  or  cure,  were 
distinctly  warned,  by  the  same  authority  which  calls  on 
him  to  subscribe  the  Articles,  that  the  Catholic  mode  of 
interpreting  them  would  be  considered  as  "evading  their 
sense,"  and  "  defeating  their  object ;"  the  act  of  signature 
would  evidently  amount  to  a  pledge  on  his  part  against  that 
mode  of  interpretation.  If,  in  virtue  of  a  preceding  sig 
nature,  he  were  already  exercising  his  ministry,  his  going 
on,  without  protest,  to  do  so,  after  such  warning,  would 
virtually  come  to  the  same  thing :  it  would  be  equivalent, 
as  I  said  before,  to  a  continued  signature ;  unless  indeed 
he  could  obtain  from  the  imposers  express  or  implied 
dispensation  for  his  own  case,  which  would  remove  the  sin, 
and,  if  made  public,  would  remove  the  scandal  also. 

But  Clerical  Subscription  differs  from  Academical  in  this 
important  respect :  that  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  determine 
who  are  the  real  imposers  of  it,  and  what  kind  of  declaration 
on  their  part  is  to  be  regarded  as  authoritative.  Thus  far, 
however,  all  Catholics  will  be  agreed :  that  a  synodical 
determination  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  or  without  the  superadded  warrant  of  the  State  (on 
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whose  prerogative  in  such  causes  I  would  refrain  from  here 
expressing  any  opinion),  would  be  endued  with  unquestion 
able  authority.  And  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  nothing 
less  could  be  so ;  as  if  the  supposed  limitation  of  meaning 
could  only  be  enacted  by  another  synod  of  London  :  just  as 
in  the  University  it  would  require  an  act  of  the  Senatus 
Academicus.  But  would  it  not  be  dangerous,  under  present 
circumstances,  to  press  this  rule  very  rigidly  ? — to  insist  on 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase,  animus  imponentis,  so  as 
to  demand  that  the  party  modifying,  should  be  formally  as 
well  as  substantially  identical  with  the  party  enacting  ? 
Would  it  not  be  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the  unhappy 
condition  of  our  Church,  and  of  the  real  or  supposed  inability 
even  of  her  Prelates  to  legislate  for  her,  independently  of 
those  who  happen  to  be  ministers  of  State  for  the  time? 
It  certainly  seems  as  if,  to  a  person  really  reverencing  the 
Bishops  as  the  Apostles'  successors,  there  might  be  decla 
rations  of  opinion  not  synodical,  which  would  oblige  him 
morally  if  not  legally :  as  for  example,  if  all  our  prelates 
should  severally  declare,  ex  Cathedra,  their  adhesion  to  the 
view  which  has  just  been  expressed  at  Oxford ;  or  if  not 
all,  yet  such  a  majority,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
what  the  decision  of  a  synod  would  be.  In  such  case, 
would  it  not  be  incumbent  on  those  who  abide  by  the 
Catholic  exposition,  yet  wished  to  retain  their  ministry,  to 
protest  in  some  such  way,  as  that  the  very  silence  of  our 
Bishops  permitting  them  to  go  on,  would  amount  to  a 
virtual  dispensation  as  regarded  them  ?  More  especially  if 
the  Bishop  under  whom  we  ourselves  minister,  did  in  any 
manner  lay  on  us  his  commands  to  the  same  effect,  (as  a 
public,  official  declaration  of  his  opinion  would  amount  to  a 
virtual  command,  and  ought,  I  imagine,  to  be  obeyed  as 
such :)  these  are  considerations  which  would  make  our 
position  a  very  delicate  one  indeed. 

First,  the  old  sacred  maxim,  He  that  heareth  you  heareth 
Me,  or,  as  the  Church  afterwards  expressed  it,  Ecclesia  in 
Episcopo,  could  not  but  weigh  heavily  on  a  consistent 
Churchman's  mind :  receiving  as  it  does  in  our  days  (if 
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possible)  additional  point  and  force  from  the  fact,  that  our 
own  Bishop's  personal  direction  is  almost  the  only  mode 
left,  by  which  we  may  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Church  on 
any  doubtful  matter  of  practice  *. 

Next,  let  it  be  well  weighed  how  much  the  Oath  of 
Canonical  Obedience  imports.  No  pledge  can  be  more 
solemn  or  direct,  than  that  under  which  we  stand  bound 
"  reverently  to  obey  our  Ordinary,  and  other  chief  ministers, 
unto  whom  is  committed  the  charge  and  government  over 
us ;  following  with  a  glad  mind  and  will  their  godly  ad 
monitions,  and  submitting  ourselves  to  their  godly  judgments.'1'' 
This  latter  clause  appears  to  refer,  more  especially,  to 
doctrinal  decisions :  and  if  to  any,  surely  most  especially  to 
their  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  engagement,  to  which 
they  themselves  admitted  us :  as  the  Church's  agents,  it  is 
true,  and  not  in  any  wise  by  their  own  independent  autho 
rity  ;  yet  as  deliberative,  responsible,  highly  trusted  agents, 
endowed  severally  with  powers  of  more  than  human  origin, 
to  enforce  their  "godly  judgments."  So  that  it  would  be 
a  very  strong  step  indeed,  and  one  hardly  conceivable,  but 
in  a  case  where  the  very  foundation  of  the  faith  was  unequi 
vocally  assailed,  for  a  Catholic  Priest  to  go  on  ministering, 
when  he  knew  that  he  was  violating  the  conditions  on  which 
his  Bishop  would  allow  him  to  minister.  It  would  be  far 
different  from  insubordinate  conduct  here  and  there,  in 
points  of  detail :  rather  his  whole  clerical  life  would  be  one 
continued  act  of  disobedience.  Who  could  endure  such  a 
burthen?  What  labour  could  prosper,  what  blessing  be 
looked  for,  under  it  ? 

It  is  very  possible  that  I  may  overlook  something  which 
materially  affects  this  question,  and  which  may  be  plain 


9  By  God's  good  Providence  this  statement,  in  its  fulness,  is  now 
(1865)  no  longer  applicable  to  our  position,  and  apparently  becoming 
less  so  year  by  year,  as  the  idea  of  Synodical  action  with  appellate 
authority  is  gradually  reviving  among  ourselves,  and  in  Christendom 
generally.  And  the  perplexities  and  alarms  to  which  these  pages 
address  themselves  are  in  the  like  proportion  vanishing  away. 
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enough  to  other  persons ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  in 
the  case  supposed  (of  a  public  censure,  and  dispensation 
refused),  loyalty  to  the  Church,  her  Creed  or  her  Order 
both,  could  only  be  maintained  by  one  of  the  two  following 
courses  :  either  we  should  continue  in  our  ministry,  respect 
fully  stating  our  case,  and  making  appeal  to  the  Metropo 
litan,  or  as  Archbishop  Cranmer  did,  to  the  Synod,  and 
that  publicly — which  course  one  should  be  slow  to  adopt, 
except  in  a  matter  which  concerned  the  very  principles  of 
Faith  and  of  Church  Communion  ; — or  else  we  should 
tender  to  our  superiors  our  relinquishment  of  the  post 
which  we  held  under  them  in  the  Church,  and  retire  either 
into  some  other  diocese,  or,  if  all  our  Bishops  were  agreed, 
into  lay  communion.  The  objections  in  point  of  scandal  to 
these  two  courses  would  be,  that  the  former  might  sound 
under  present  circumstances  more  as  a  way  of  talking  than 
any  thing  else  :  the  latter,  unless  the  case  were  very  amply 
and  openly  explained,  would  appear  as  if  one  conceded  the 
notion  of  the  Articles  being  incapable  of  a  Catholic  sense. 
But  explanations  might  be  given.  And  it  seems  on  the 
whole  that  with  the  exception  of  such  extreme  cases  as  I 
just  now  put,  of  positive  heresy  in  one  of  the  Most  Sacred 
Order,  this  resource  of  lay  communion,  painful  and  trying 
as  it  must  be  in  most  cases,  both  in  a  temporal  and  spiritual 
sense,  would  be  the  only  one  properly  open  to  us.  Farther 
than  it  we  could  not  even  appear  to  separate  from  that 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  in  our  country.  We  might  be  excom 
municated,  but  we  could  neither  join  ourselves  to  any  of 
the  uncatholic  communities  around  us,  nor  form  a  new 
communion  for  ourselves.  We  could  not  be  driven  into 
schism  against  our  will.  We  could  only  wait  patiently  at 
the  Church  door,  wishing  and  praying  that  our  bonds  might 
be  taken  off,  and  pleading  our  cause  as  we  best  might  from 
reason  and  Scripture  and  Church  precedents.  So  little 
ground  is  there  for  the  surmise,  that  advocating  the  Catholic 
sense  of  the  Articles  is  symptomatic  of  a  tendency  to  depart 
from  the  English  Church. 
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So  far,  my  dear  Friend,  you  will  perceive  that  I  have 
been  addressing  myself  to  those  chiefly,  who  concur  with 
me  in  their  view  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Articles 
should  be  expounded.  May  I,  in  conclusion,  mention  a 
few  topics,  which  I  would  fain  suggest  for  the  consideration 
of  persons  demurring  to  that  principle,  either  its  truth  or 
its  expediency,  yet  unprepared  to  adopt,  at  all  hazards, 
extreme  measures  towards  the  maintainers  of  it  ?  The 
objects  of  such  a  censure  as  that  which  occasioned  these 
remarks  could  not  indeed  consistently  deviate  into  schism : 
but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  should  it  be  unhappily  adopted 
by  Church  authority,  now  or  at  any  future  time,  very  evil 
consequences  of  that  kind  may  be  anticipated  with  regard 
to  others.  The  whole  position  of  our  English  Church,  in 
her  great  controversy  with  Rome,  will  be  altered.  She 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  take  her  stand,  in  questions  of 
Church  practice  or  interpretation  of  Scripture,  upon  the 
old  Catholic  fathers  and  ancient  doctors.  To  what  her 
appeal  must  be  made,  is  not  so  clear ;  but  as  often  as  she 
tries  to  fall  back  on  antiquity  and  Church  consent,  Romanists 
will  have  to  say,  "  Nay,  you  have  explicitly  condemned  sug 
gestions  of  that  kind  in  the  exposition  of  your  Articles  ; 
you  cannot  now  be  allowed,  as  in  former  days,  to  avail 
yourselves  of  them."  Hitherto,  in  all  essential  points,  the 
followers  of  antiquity  among  us  have  challenged  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  prove  our  formularies  wrong  :  it  has  been  con 
stantly  said,  "  Rome  must  move  towards  us  in  the  first 
instance,  if  ever  a  re-union  is  to  take  place."11  But  now  it 
will  be  quite  obvious,  that  we  too  shall  have  to  retrace  our 
steps.  We  shall  have  wantonly  sacrificed  so  much  of  the 
holy  ground,  which,  by  an  especial  Providence,  we  have 
hitherto  occupied.  As  we  have  in  former  days  surren 
dered  to  them  the  name  Catholic,  so  we  should  now,  by  a 
kind  of  fatality,  be  conceding  the  thing  itself,  and  that  at 
the  very  point  of  time  when  people  gradually  are  beginning 
to  be  aware  of  its  importance.  There  is  no  need  to  enlarge 
on  the  scandal  which  this  would  cause  to  our  English 
Romanists,  encouraging  them  to  continue  in  their  schism  ; 
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and  to  Roman  Catholics  abroad,  causing  them  to  think  and 
speak  more  harshly  than  ever  of  our  branch  of  the  Church  : 
nor  is  there  occasion  to  add  any  thing  to  the  important  and 
unanswerable  statements  of  Mr.  Newman,  concerning  the 
almost  certain  effect  on  many  of  our  own  communion,  whose 
Catholic  feelings  are  stronger  than  their  principles  are  clear 
and  consistent ;  who  are  of  themselves  sufficiently  inclined 
to  be  jealous  of  the  signification  of  our  formularies,  from 
circumstances  unhappily  connected  with  their  origin  and 
history;  and  who  may  seem  to  be  wanting  only  such  an 
impulse,  as  a  false  step  on  the  part  of  our  Church  would 
give  them,  to  go  sheer  over  the  precipice,  and  pledge  them 
selves  to  the  infallibility  of  Rome.  But  may  it  not  be  well 
to  give  a  thought  also  to  another  sort  of  scandal — the. 
encouragement  which  would  be  given  to  the  latitudinarian 
and  dissenter,  who  will  sneeringly  congratulate  our  Church 
on  having  at  last  found  out  her  own  inconsistency,  and 
abandoned  the  untenable  position  for  which  she  has  so  long 
been  contending  ?  Will  it  be  pleasant  or  profitable  to  have 
the  good  faith  of  former  ages,  the  theological  honesty  of 
such  as  Andrewes  and  Laud,  of  Hammond  and  Bull,  vir 
tually  impugned  by  the  confession  of  their  own  branch  of 
the  Church  ?  Will  it  not  tend  fearfully  to  the  promotion 
of  scepticism,  and  of  a  worldly  contemptuous  tone  on  all 
such  subjects  ? 

Again,  it  should  not  be  left  out  of  sight,  that  the  course 
which  I  am  now  deprecating,  tending  to  displace,  on  reli 
gious  scruples,  a  certain  number  of  clergymen  or  academical 
men,  tends,  consequently,  to  perplex  and  discourage  a  certain 
number  of  quiet,  thoughtful  people,  under  their  charge,  or 
otherwise  aware  of  the  circumstances.  Of  course,  this  incon 
venience  must  be  faced,  rather  than  bear  with  false  doctrine 
or  immoral  practice :  yet  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  multiply 
cases  of  conscience,  and  disseminate  popular  alarms,  without 
some  great  necessity ;  and  those  who  think  the  interpreta 
tion  objected  to  rather  imprudently  stated  than  untrue  in 
itself,  will  perhaps  feel  themselves  bound,  according  to  their 
opportunities,  to  check  the  same  kind  of  imprudence,  should 
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it  appear  on  the  opposite  side,  the  more  earnestly  from 
their  sympathizing  with  such  simple  people  as  I  am  now 
alluding  to. 

Further,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  the  half-schis- 
matical  effect  of  such  a  censure  will  not  pass  away  with  this 
year  nor  with  the  next,  nor  with  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
to  inflict  or  endure  it.  There  will  always  be,  in  all  pro 
bability,  a  certain  number  of  educated  persons,  who  will  be 
led  to  take  the  view  now  objected  to  of  the  Articles  of  the 
English  Church,  and  will  be  unable  to  sign  them  in  any 
other  sense.  They  will  be  restrained,  at  most,  to  Lay 
Communion,  and  their  energies  will  be  so  much  lost  to  the 
ministry.  And  it  will  be  much  if  in  the  course  of  years 
human  infirmity  do  not  cause  some  of  them  to  lapse  into 
absolute  schism.  At  any  rate  there  will  be  a  constant 
though  an  involuntary  thorn  in  our  Church's  side :  in  one 
respect  more  so  even  than  the  Nonjurors ;  at  least  so  far 
as  the  point  which  gave  name  to  their  party  went ;  for  they 
naturally  ceased  as  a  sect  or  school,  when  the  claims  of  the 
exiled  family  vanished  away.  But  the  interpretation  which 
causes  this  difference,  is  such  as  cannot  well  cease  to  exist, 
while  men  have  eyes  to  read  the  Fathers  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  Articles,  and  hearts  to  feel  the  duty  of  Catholicity. 

The  last  evil  that  I  shall  now  specify,  as  likely  to  ensue 
from  any  hasty  step  of  the  kind  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority,  is  the  necessity  which  it  seems  to  involve  of 
something  more  definite,  to  follow  on  the  Protestant  side 
of  the  controversy.  (I  use  the  word  Protestant  in  its 
historical  sense,  that  sense  by  which  it  is  best  known 
throughout  Christendom,  as  denoting  a  certain  school  of 
positive  opinions:  not  in  its  strict  etymological  sense,  as 
simply  meaning  those  who  protest  against  certain  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.)  For  example :  the  censure,  sup 
posing  it  authoritative,  declares  it  an  evasion  of  the  sense 
of  our  Church  on  Purgatory,  to  say  that  "the  Romish 
doctrine"  means  the  doctrine  of  the  Schools  as  popularly 
taught  in  that  communion  :  will  it  not  be  expected,  by  and 
by,  that  the  same  authority  should  declare  what  is  th< 
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intended  measure  of  Romish  doctrine !  May  we  not  expect 
efforts  to  establish,  as  a  dictum  of  our  Church,  the  too 
popular  notion,  that  wilful  deadly  sin  after  Baptism,  truly 
repented  of,  is  as  if  it  had  never  been  ;  so  that  a  life 
long  contrition  is  not  needed,  to  make  the  man's  final  hope 
assured  and  certain  ?  Again,  the  censure  seems  to  repudiate 
Catholic  consent  as  a  part  of  the  Kule  of  Faith  :  shall  we 
have  no  endeavours,  by  and  by,  to  assert  in  direct  terms 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  its  place  ?  The  same  kind 
of  questions  might  be  asked  with  reference  to  the  other 
disputed  points ;  nor  would  it  be  hard  to  imagine  two  or 
three  different  schools  of  Theology,  which  would  earnestly 
contend  with  each  other  for  the  right  of  determining  them, 
each  encouraged  by  the  success  they  had  had  in  common  in 
first  setting  out.  There  is  here  abundant  promise  of  future 
controversy;  considering  that  the  object  of  the  censure 
was  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

But  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  better  things :  and, 
indeed,  whilst  I  am  writing,  I  am  informed  that  the  respected 
authors  of  this  severe  but  no  doubt  conscientious  sentence, 
have  given,  or  are  giving  currency  to  a  statement,  that  they 
did  not  intend  it  as  an  expression  of  theological  opinion, 
but  rather,  if  I  rightly  understand  what  I  hear,  as  a  caution 
against  an  immoral  unfairness  of  interpretation,  which  they 
feared  might  find  unintentional  encouragement  in  the  manner 
of  reasoning  adopted  in  the  Tract  which  they  were  noticing. 
You  and  others  will  judge  whether  any  thing  has  been  said 
incidentally,  in  the  course  of  this  letter,  to  obviate  any  such 
suspicion,  by  explaining  that  the  principle  of  the  Tract  was 
that  which  the  first  imposers  of  subscription  expressly 
recommended,  and  which  their  successors  in  every  genera 
tion  have  constantly  allowed  :  viz.  to  interpret  all  doubtful 
places,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  the  rule  of  Catholic  consent. 
You  will  also  judge  whether  I  have  at  all  succeeded  in  the 
more  direct  object  of  what  has  been  said  :  in  pointing  out, 
namely,  the  course  which  persons  interpreting  cur  formu 
laries  on  the  above-mentioned  Catholic  principle  must  adopt, 
in  the  event  of  an  authoritative  condemnation  of  that  prin- 
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ciple :  you  will  judge  whether  the  principle  itself,  or  the 
condemnation  of  it,  is  more  to  be  apprehended,  as  tending 
either  to  schism,  or  to  scandal  in  other  ways.  And  what 
ever  your  sentence  may  be  on  these  points,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  rejoice  with  me,  that  through  the  moderation  of 
various  parties,  the  discussion,  at  first  so  painful,  appears 
likely  to  be  concluded  with  no  loss  to  truth,  and  (may  I  not 
add  ?)  with  some  gain  to  charity  (for  I  reckon  as  nothing 
what  may  have  been  said  in  angry  newspapers,  or  in  mere 
political  declamation)  :  and  that  we  have  heard  so  little, 
during  its  progress,  of  that  most  uncatholic  sentiment,  too 
often  lightly  uttered  in  such  debates,  "  If  a  man  cannot 
sign,  let  him  go :  we  can  do  without  him :  if  he  does  not 
like  our  Church,  let  him  go  to  another:"  as  if  there  were 
any  other  to  which  he  could  go.  The  prevalence  or  abate 
ment  of  this  sort  of  language  and  feeling,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  surest  indices  of  the  decay  or  growth  of  the  temper  of 
Catholicity  among  us.  May  we  hear  and  practise  less  and 
less  of  it,  and  more  of  the  tone  and  mind  of  that  good 
Bishop  of  our  Church,  who  living  in  uncatholic  times,  yet 
made  it  part  of  his  daily  evening  prayer,  that  GOD  would 
"  vouchsafe  unto  him  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  His  holy 
Church  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD,  which  had  that  day  been 
offered  to  the  Throne  of  Grace." 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Friend, 

Very  affectionately  yours, 

J.  KEBLE. 

Ilnrsley,  April  2,  1841. 
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No  one  who  desires  the  union  of  Christendom  after 
its  many  and  long-standing  divisions,  can  have  any 
other  feeling  than  joy,  my  dear  Pusey,  at  finding 
from  your  recent  Volume,  that  you  see  your  way  to 
make  definite  proposals  to  us  for  effecting  that 
great  object,  and  are  able  to  lay  down  the  basis 
and  conditions  on  which  you  could  co-operate  in 
advancing  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
concur  in  the  details  of  your  scheme,  or  in  the 
principles  which  it  involves,  in  order  to  welcome 
the  important  fact,  that,  with  your  personal  know 
ledge  of  the  Anglican  body,  and  your  experience  of 
its  composition  and  tendencies,  you  consider  the 
time  to  be  come  when  you  and  your  friends  may, 
without  imprudence,  turn  your  minds  to  the  con 
templation  of  such  an  enterprise.  Even  were  you 
an  individual  member  of  that  Church,  a  watchman 
upon  a  high  tower  in  a  metropolis  of  religious 
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opinion,  we  should  naturally  listen  with  interest  to 
what  you  had  to  report  of  the  state  of  the  sky  and 
the  progress  of  the  night,  what  stars  were  mount 
ing  up  or  what  clouds  gathering,— what  were  the 
prospects  of  the  three  great  parties  which  Angli 
canism  contains  within  it,  and  what  was  just  now 
the  action  upon  them  respectively  of  the  politics 
and  science  of  the  time.  You  do  not  go  into  these 
matters  ;  but  the  step  you  have  taken  is  evidently 
the  measure  and  the  issue  of  the  view  which  you 
have  formed  of  them  all. 

However,  you  are  not  a  mere  individual;  from 
early  youth  you  have  devoted  yourself  to  the  Esta 
blished  Church,  and,  after  between  forty,  and  fifty 
years  of  unremitting  labour  in  its  service,  your 
roots  and  your  branches  stretch  out  through  every 
portion  of  its  large  territory.  You,  more  than  any 
one  else  alive,  have  been  the  present  and  untiring 
agent  by  whom  a  great  work  has  been  effected  in 
it ;  and,  far  more  than  is  usual,  you  have  received 
in  your  life-time,  as  well  as  merited,  the  confidence 
of  your  brethren.  You  cannot  speak  merely  for 
yourself ;  your  antecedents,  your  existing  influence, 
are  a  pledge  to  us,  that  what  you  may  determine 
will  be  the  determination  of  a  multitude.  Num 
bers,  too,  for  whom  you  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
speak,  will  be  moved  by  your  authority  or  your 
arguments ;  and  numbers,  again,  who  are  of  a 
school  more  recent  than  your  own,  and  who  are 
only  not  your  followers  because  they  have  out- 
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stripped  you  in  their  free  speeches  and  demon 
strative  acts  in  our  behalf,  will,  for  the  occasion, 
accept  you  as  their  spokesman.  There  is  no  one 
any  where, —  among  ourselves,  in  your  own  body, 
or,  I  suppose,  in  the  Greek  Church, — who  can 
affect  so  vast  a  circle  of  men,  so  virtuous,  so  able, 
so  learned,  so  zealous,  as  come,  more  or  less,  under 
your  influence ;  and  I  cannot  pay  them  all  a  greater 
compliment,  than  to  tell  them  they  ought  all  to  be 
Catholics,  nor  do  them  a  more  affectionate  service 
than  to  pray  that  they  may  one  day  become  such. 
Nor  can  I  address  myself  to  an  act  more  pleasing, 
as  I  trust,  to  the  Divine  Lord  of  the  Church,  and 
more  loyal  and  dutiful  to  His  Vicar  on  earth,  than 
to  attempt,  however  feebly,  to  promote  so  great  a 
consummation. 

1  know  the  joy  it  would  give  those  conscientious 
men,  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  to  be  one  with  our 
selves.  I  know  how  their  hearts  spring  up  with  a 
spontaneous  transport  at  the  very  thought  of  union ; 
and  what  yearning  is  theirs  after  that  great  privi 
lege,  which  they  have  not,  communion  with  the  see 
of  Peter,  and  its  present,  past,  and  future.  I  con 
jecture  it  by  what  I  used  to  feel  myself,  while  yet 
in  the  Anglican  Church.  I  recollect  well  what  an 
outcast  I  seemed  to  myself,  when  I  took  down  from 
the  shelves  of  my  library  the  volumes  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius  or  St.  Basil,  and  set  myself  to  study  them  ; 
and  how,  on  the  contrary,  when  at  length  I  was 
brought  into  Catholicism,  I  kissed  them  with  de- 
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light,  with  a  feeling  that  in  them  I  had  more  than 
all  that  I  had  lost,  and,  as  though  I  were  directly 
addressing  the  glorious  saints,  who  bequeathed  them 
to  the  Church,  I  said  to  the  inanimate  pages, 
"  You  are  now  mine,  and  I  am  now  yours,  beyond 
any  mistake."  Such,  I  conceive,  would  be  the  joy  of 
the  persons  I  speak  of,  if  they  could  wake  up  one 
morning,  and  find  themselves  possessed  by  right  of 
Catholic  traditions  and  hopes,  without  violence  to 
their  own  sense  of  duty; — and,  certainly,  I  am  the 
last  man  to  say  that  such  violence  is  in  any  case 
lawful,  that  the  claims  of  conscience  are  not  para 
mount,  or  that  any  one  may  overleap  what  he 
deliberately  holds  to  be  God's  command,  in  order 
to  make  his  path  easier  for  him  or  his  heart 
lighter. 

I  am  the  last  man  to  quarrel  with  this  jealous  de* 
ference  to  the  voice  of  our  conscience,  whatever  judg 
ment  others  may  form  of  us  in  consequence,  for  this 
reason, — because  their  case,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
has,  as  you  know,  been  my  own.  You  recollect  well 
what  hard  things  were  said  against  us  twenty-five 
years  ago,  which  we  knew  in  our  hearts  we  did 
not  deserve.  Hence,  I  am  now  in  the  position  of 
the  fugitive  Queen  in  the  well-known  passage  ; 
who,  "  baud  ignara  mali "  herself,  had  learned  to 
sympathize  with  those  who  were  inheritors  of  her 
past  wanderings.  There  were  Priests,  good  men, 
whose  zeal  outstripped  their  knowledge,  and  who 
in  consequence  spoke  confidently,  when  they  would 
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have  been  wiser,  had  they  suspended  their  adverse 
judgment  of  those  whom  they  had  soon  to  welcome 
as  brethren  in  communion.  We  at  that  time  were 
in  worse  plight  than  your  friends  are  now,  for  our 
opponents  put  their  very  hardest  thoughts  of  us 
into  print.  One  of  them  wrote  thus  in  a  Letter 
addressed  to  one  of  the  Catholic  Bishops : — 

"  That  this  Oxford  crisis  is  a  real  progress  to  Catholicism, 
I  have  all  along  considered  a  perfect  delusion.  ...  I  look 
upon  Mr.  Newman,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  their  associates,  as  wily 
and  crafty,  though  unskilful  guides.  .  .  .  The  embrace  of 
Mr.  Newman  is  the  kiss  that  would  betray  us.  ...  But, — 
what  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  rancorous  malignity 
of  these  men, — their  calumnies  are  often  lavished  upon  us, 
when  we  should  be  led  to  think  that  the  subject-matter  of 
their  treatises  closed  every  avenue  against  their  vituperation. 
The  three  last  volumes  [of  the  Tracts]  have  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  craftiness  and  the  cunning,  as  well  as  the  malice,  of  the 
members  of  the  Oxford  Convention.  ...  If  the  Puseyites  are 
to  be  the  new  Apostles  of  Great  Britain,  my  hopes  for  my 
country  are  lowering  and  gloomy.  ...  I  would  never  have  con 
sented  to  enter  the  lists  against  this  strange  confraternity.  .  .  . 
if  I  did  not  feel  that  my  own  Prelate  was  opposed  to  the  guile 
and  treachery  of  these  men.  ...  I  impeach  Dr.  Pusey  and  his 
friends  of  a  deadly  hatred  of  our  religion.  .  .  ,  What,  my 
Lord,  would  the  Holy  See  think  of  the  works  of  these 
Puseyites?  ..." 

Another  priest,  himself  a  convert,  wrote : — 

"  As  we  approach  towards  Catholicity,  our  love  and  respect 
increases,  and  our  violence  dies  away ;  but  the  bulk  of  these 
men  become  more  rabid  as  they  become  like  Home,  a  plain 
proof  of  their  designs.  ...  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  any 
nearer  the  portals  of  the  Catholic  Church  than  the  most  pre 
judiced  Methodist  and  Evangelical  preacher.  .  .  .  Such,  Rev. 
Sir,  is  an  outline  of  my  views  on  the  Oxford  movement." 
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I  do  not  say  that  such  a  view  of  us  was  un 
natural;  and,  for  myself,  I  readily  confess,  that 
I  had  used  about  the  Church  such  language,  that 
I  had  no  claim  on  Catholics  for  any  mercy.  But, 
after  all,  and  in  fact,  they  were  wrong  in  their 
anticipations, — nor  did  their  brethren  agree  with 
them  at  the  time.  Especially  Dr.  Wiseman  (as 
he  was  then)  took  a  larger  and  more  generous 
view  of  us ;  nor  did  the  Holy  See  interfere,  though 
the  writer  of  one  of  these  passages  invoked  its  judg 
ment.  The  event  showed  that  the  more  cautious 
line  of  conduct  was  the  more  prudent;  and  one  of 
the  Bishops,  who  had  taken  part  against  us,  with 
a  supererogation  of  charity,  sent  me  on  his  death 
bed  an  expression  of  his  sorrow  for  having  in  past 
years  mistrusted  me.  A  faulty  conscience,  faith 
fully  obeyed,  through  God's  mercy,  had  in  the  long 
run  brought  me  right. 

Fully,  then,  do  I  recognize  the  rights  of  con 
science  in  this  matter.  I  find  no  fault  in  your 
stating,  as  clearly  and  completely  as  you  can,  the 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  your  joining 
us.  I  cannot  wonder  that  you  begin  with  stipu 
lating  conditions  of  union,  though  I  do  not  concur 
in  them  myself,  and  think  that  in  the  event  you 
yourself  would  be  content  to  let  them  drop.  Such 
representations  as  yours  are  necessary  to  open  the 
subject  in  debate;  they  ascertain  how  the  land 
lies,  and  serve  to  clear  the  ground.  Thus  I  begin : 
— but  after  allowing  as  much  as  this,  I  am  obliged 
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in  honesty  to  say  what  I  fear,  my  dear  Pusey,  will 
pain  you.  Yet  I  am  confident,  my  very  dear  friend, 
that  at  least  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I 
say,  what  I  must  say,  or  say  nothing  at  all,  that 
there  is  much  both  in  the  matter  and  in  the  manner 
of  your  Volume,  calculated  to  wound  those  who 
love  you  well,  but  love  truth  more.  So  it  is; 
with  the  best  motives  and  kindest  intentions, — 
"  CaBdimur,  et  totidem  plagis  consumimus  hostem." 
We  give  you  a  sharp  cut,  and  you  return  it.  You 
complain  of  our  being  u  dry,  hard,  and  unsym- 
pathizing;"  and  we  answer  that  you  are  unfair 
and  irritating.  But  we  at  least  have  not  pro 
fessed  to  be  composing  an  Irenicon,  when  we 
treated  you  as  foes.  There  was  one  of  old  time 
who  wreathed  his  sword  in  myrtle;  excuse  me — 
you  discharge  your  olive-branch  as  if  from  a 
catapult. 

Do  not  think  I  am  not  serious ;  if  I  spoke  seri 
ously,  I  should  seem  to  speak  harshly.  Who  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  the  hundred  pages  which 
you  have  devoted  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  give  other 
than  a  one-sided  view  of  our  teaching  about  her, 
little  suited  to  win  us  ?  It  may  be  a  salutary  cas- 
tigation,  if  any  of  us  have  fairly  provoked  it,  but 
it  is  not  making  the  best  of  matters;  it  is  not 
smoothing  the  way  for  an  understanding  or  a 
compromise.  It  leads  a  writer  in  the  most  mode 
rate  and  liberal  Anglican  newspaper  of  the  day, 
the  "  Guardian,"  to  turn  away  from  your  repre- 
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sentation  of  us  with  horror.  "  It  is  language,"  says 
your  Reviewer,  "  which,  after  having  often  heard  it, 
we  still  can  onlv  hear  with  horror.  We  had  rather 

J 

not  quote  any  of  it,  or  of  the  comments  upon  it." 
What  could  an  Exeter  Hall  orator,  what  could  a 
Scotch  commentator  on  the  Apocalypse,  do  more 
for  his  own  side  of  the  controversy  by  the  picture 
he  drew  of  us  ?  You  may  be  sure  that  what 
creates  horror  on  one  side,  will  be  answered  by 
indignation  on  the  other,  and  these  are  not  the 
most  favourable  dispositions  for  a  peace  conference. 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  think,  that  you,  who  in 
times  past  were  ever  less  declamatory  in  contro 
versy  than  myself,  now  that  years  had  gone  on,  and 
circumstances  changed,  had  come  to  look  on  our 
old  warfare  against  Rome  as  cruel  and  inexpedient. 
Indeed,  I  know  that  it  was  a  chief  objection  urged 
against  me  only  last  year  by  persons  who  agreed 
with  you  in  deprecating  an  Oratory  at  Oxford, 
which  at  that  time  was  in  prospect,  that  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  the  signal  for  the  rekindling 
of  that  fierce  style  of  polemics  which  is  now  out 
of  date.  I  had  fancied  you  shared  in  that  opinion ; 
but  now,  as  if  to  show  how  imperative  you  deem 
its  renewal,  you  actually  bring  to  life  one  of  my 
own  strong  sayings  in  1841,  which  had  long  been 
in  the  grave, — that  "  the  Roman  Church  comes  as 
near  to  idolatry  as  can  be  supposed  in  a  Church, 
of  which  it  is  said,  '  The  idols  He  shall  utterly 
abolish.'"— p.  111. 
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I  know,  indeed,  and  feel  deeply,  that  your  fre 
quent  references,  in  your  Volume,  to  what  I  have 
lately  or  formerly  written,  are  caused  by  your 
strong  desire  to  be  still  one  with  me  as  far  as  you 
can,  and  by  that  true  affection,  which  takes  plea 
sure  in  dwelling  on  such  sayings  of  mine  as  you 
can  still  accept  with  the  full  approbation  of  your 
judgment.  I  trust  I  am  not  ungrateful  or  irre 
sponsive  to  you  in  this  respect;  but  other  con 
siderations  have  an  imperative  claim  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Pleasant  as  it  is  to  agree  with  you, 
I  am  bound  to  explain  myself  in  cases  in  which  I 
have  changed  my  mind,  or  have  given  a  wrong 
impression  of  my  meaning,  or  have  been  wrongly 
reported;  and,  while  I  trust  that  I  have  better 
than  such  personal  motives  for  addressing  you  in 
print,  yet  it  will  serve  to  introduce  my  main  sub 
ject,  and  give  me  an  opportunity  for  remarks 
which  bear  upon  it  indirectly,  if  I  dwell  for  a  page 
or  two  on  such  matters  contained  in  your  Volume 
as  concern  myself. 

1.  The  mistake  which  I  have  principally  in  view 
is  the  belief  which  is  widely  spread,  that  I  have 
publicly  spoken  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  "  the 
great  bulwark  against  infidelity  in  this  land."  In 
a  pamphlet  of  yours  a  year  old,  you  spoke  of  "a 
very  earnest  body  of  Roman  Catholics,"  who  "re 
joice  in  all  the  workings  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  Church  of  England  (whatever  they  think  of 
her),  and  are  saddened  by  what  weakens  her  who 
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is,  in  God's  hands,  the  great  bulwark  against  infi 
delity  in  this  land."  The  concluding  words  you 
were  thought  to  quote  from  my  Apologia.  In  con 
sequence,  Dr.  Manning,  now  our  Archbishop,  re 
plied  to  you,  asserting,  as  you  say,  "  the  contradic 
tory  of  that  statement."  In  that  counter-assertion, 
he  was  at  the  time  generally  considered  (rightly 
or  wrongly  as  it  may  be),  though  writing  to  you, 
to  be  really  correcting  statements  in  my  Apologia, 
without  introducing  my  name.  Further,  in  the 
Volume,  which  you  have  now  published,  you  recur 
to  the  saying;  and  you  speak  of  its  author  in  terms, 
which,  did  I  not  know  your  partial  kindness  for  me, 
would  hinder  me  from  identifying  him  with  myself. 
You  say,  "  The  saying  was  not  mine,  but  that  of 
one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  and  observers  in  the 
Roman  Communion,"  p.  7.  A  friend  has  suggested 
to  me  that  perhaps  you  mean  De  Maistre ;  and,  from 
an  anonymous  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Dublin,  I  find  it  is  certain  that  the  very  words  in 
question  were  once  used  by  Archbishop  Murray ;  but 
you  speak  of  the  author  of  them  as  if  now  alive.  At 
length,  a  reviewer  of  your  Volume  in  the  "  Weekly 
Register,"  distinctly  attributes  them  to  me  by  name, 
and  gives  me  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  dis 
owning  them ;  and  this  I  now  do.  What,  at  some  time 
or  other,  I  may  have  said  in  conversation  or  private 
letter,  of  course,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  have  never,  I 
am  sure,  used  the  word  "bulwark"  of  the  Anglican 
Church  deliberately.  What  I  said  in  my  Apologia 
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was  this : — That  that  Church  was  u  a  serviceable 
breakwater  against  errors  more  fundamental  than 
its  own."  A  bulwark  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
thing  it  defends ;  whereas  the  words  "  serviceable  " 
and  "breakwater"  imply  a  kind  of  protection, 
which  is  accidental  and  de  facto.  Again,  in  saying 
that  the  Anglican  Church  is  a  defence  against 
"errors  more  fundamental  than  its  own,"  I  imply 
that  it  has  errors,  and  those  fundamental. 

2.  There  is  another  passage  in  your  Volume,  at 
p.  337,  which  it  may  be  right  to  observe  upon. 
You  have  made  a  collection  of  passages  from  the 
Fathers,  as  witnesses  in  behalf  of  your  doctrine  that 
the  whole  Christian  faith  is  contained  in  Scripture, 
as  if,  in  your  sense  of  the  words,  Catholics  contra 
dicted  you  here.  And  you  refer  to  my  Notes  on  St. 
Athanasius  as  contributing  passages  to  your  list; 
but,  after  all,  neither  do  you,  nor  do  I  in  my  Notes, 
affirm  any  doctrine  which  Rome  denies.  Those 
Notes  also  make  frequent  reference  to  a  traditional 
teaching,  which  (be  the  faith  ever  so  certainly  con 
tained  in  Scripture),  still  is  necessary  as  a  Regula 
Fidei,  for  showing  us  that  it  is  contained  there ;  vid. 
pp.  283,  344 ;  and  this  tradition,  I  know,  you  uphold 
as  fully  as  I  do  in  the  Notes  in  question.  In  con 
sequence,  you  allow  that  there  is  a  twofold  rule, 
Scripture  and  Tradition;  and  this  is  all  that 
Catholics  say.  How,  then,  do  Anglicans  differ  from 
Rome  here  ?  I  believe  the  difference  is  merely  one 
of  words ;  and  I  shall  be  doing,  so  far,  the  work 
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of  an  Irenicon,  if  I  make  clear  what  this  verbal 
difference  is.  Catholics  and  Anglicans  (I  do  not 
say  Protestants),  attach  different  meanings  to  the 
word  "  proof,"  in  the  controversy  whether  the  whole 
faith  is,  or  is  not,  contained  in  Scripture.  We 
mean  that  not  every  article  of  faith  is  so  contained 
there,  that  it  may  thence  be  logically  proved,  inde 
pendently  of  the  teaching  and  authority  of  the  Tra 
dition  ;  but  Anglicans  mean  that  every  article  of 
faith  is  so  contained  there,  that  it  may  thence  be 
proved,  provided  there  be  added  the  illustrations 
and  compensations  of  the  Tradition.  And  it  is  in 
this  latter  sense,  I  conceive,  the  Fathers  also  speak 
in  the  passages  which  you  quote  from  them.  I  am 
sure  at  least  that  St.  Athanasius  frequently  adduces 
passages  as  proof  of  points  in  controversy,  which  no 
one  would  see  to  be  proofs,  unless  Apostolical  Tra 
dition  were  taken  into  account,  first  as  suggesting, 
then  as  authoritatively  ruling  their  meaning.  Thus, 
you  do  not  deny,  that  the  whole  is  not  in  Scripture 
in  such  sense  that  pure  unaided  logic  can  draw  it 
from  the  sacred  text ;  nor  do  we  deny,  that  the 
faith  is  in  Scripture,  in  an  improper  sense,  in  the 
sense  that  Tradition  is  able  to  recognize  and  deter 
mine  it  there.  You  do  not  profess  to  dispense 
with  Tradition  ;  nor  do  we  forbid  the  idea  of  pro 
bable,  secondary,  symbolical,  connotative,  senses  of 
Scripture,  over  and  above  those  which  properly 
belong  to  the  wording  and  context.  I  hope  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  this. 
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3.  Nor  is  it  only  in  isolated  passages  that  you 
give  me  a  place  in  your  Volume.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  written  with  a  reference  to  two 
publications  of  mine,  one  of  which  you  name  and 
defend,  the  other  you  tacitly  protest  against;  Tract 
90,  and  the  Essay  on  Doctrinal  Development.  As 
to  Tract  90,  you  have  from  the  first,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  boldly  stood  up  for  it,  in  spite  of  the 
obloquy  which  it  brought  upon  you,  and  have  done 
me  a  great  service.  You  are  now  republishing  it 
with  my  cordial  concurrence ;  but  I  take  this  oppor 
tunity  of  noticing,  lest  there  should  be  any  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  you  do  so  with  a 
different  object  from  that  which  I  had  when  I  wrote 
it.  Its  original  purpose  was  simply  that  of  justi 
fying  myself  and  others  in  subscribing  to  the  39 
Articles,  while  professing  many  tenets  which  had 
popularly  been  considered  distinctive  of  the  Roman 
faith.  I  considered  that  my  interpretation  of  the 
Articles,  as  I  gave  it  in  that  Tract,  would  stand, 
provided  the  parties  imposing  them  allowed  it; 
otherwise,  I  thought  it  could  not  stand :  and,  when 
in  the  event  the  Bishops  and  public  opinion  did  not 
allow  it,  I  gave  up  my  Living,  as  having  no  right 
to  retain  it.  My  feeling  about  the  interpretation 
is  expressed  in  a  passage  in  Loss  and  Gain,  which 
runs  thus : — 

"'Is  it,'  asked  Reding,  'a  received  view?'  'No  view  is 
received,'  said  the  other ;  '  the  Articles  themselves  are  re 
ceived,  but  there  is  no  authoritative  interpretation  of  them 
at  all.'  'Well,'  said  Eeding,  'is  it  a  tolerated  view?'  'It 
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certainly  has  been  strongly  opposed,'  answered  Bateman  ;  '  but 
it  has  never  been  condemned.'  '  That  is  no  answer,'  said 
Charles.  '  Does  any  one  Bishop  hold  it  ?  Did  any  one  Bishop 
ever  hold  it  ?  Has  it  ever  been  formally  admitted  as  tenable 
by  any  one  Bishop  ?  Is  it  a  view  got  up  to  meet  existing 
difficulties,  or  has  it  an  historical  existence?'  Bateman  could 
give  only  one  answer  to  these  questions,  as  they  were  suc 
cessively  put  to  him.  'I  thought  so,'  said  Charles;  'the 
view  is  specious  certainly.  I  don't  see  why  it  might  not  have 
done,  had  it  been  tolerably  sanctioned ;  but  you  have  no 
sanction  to  show  me.  As  it  stands,  it  is  a  mere  theory  struck 
out  by  individuals.  Our  Church  might  have  adopted  this 
mode  of  interpreting  the  Articles ;  but,  from  what  you  tell 
me,  it  certainly  has  not  done  so.'  " — Ch.  15. 

However,  the  Tract  did  not  carry  its  object  and 
conditions  on  its  face,  and  necessarily  lay  open  to 
interpretations  very  far  from  the  true  one.  Dr. 
Wiseman  (as  he  then  was),  in  particular,  with  the 
keen  apprehension  which  was  his  characteristic,  at 
once  saw  in  it  a  basis  of  accommodation  between 
Anglicanism  and  Rome.  He  suggested  broadly 
that  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  should  be 
made  the  rule  of  interpretation  for  the  39  Articles, 
a  proceeding,  of  which  Sancta  Clara,  I  think,  had 
set  the  example;  and,  as  you  have  observed,  pub 
lished  a  letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  on  the  subject, 
of  which  the  following  are  extracts : — 

"  We  Catholics  must  necessarily  deplore  [England's]  separa 
tion  as  a  deep  moral  evil, — as  a  state  of  schism,  of  which 
nothing  can  justify  the  continuance.  Many  members  of  the 
Anglican  Church  view  it  in  the  same  light  as  to  the  first  point 
— its  sad  evil;  though  they  excuse  their  individual  position  in 
it  as  an  unavoidable  misfortune.  .  .  .  "We  may  depend  upon 
a  willing,  an  able,  and  a  most  zealous  co-operation  with  any 
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effort  which  we  may  make,  towards  bringing  her  into  her 
rightful  position,  in  Catholic  unity  with  the  Holy  See  and  the 
Churches  of  its  obedience, — in  other  words,  with  the  Church 
Catholic.  Is  this  a  visionary  idea  ?  Is  it  merely  the  expression 
of  a  strong  desire?  I  know  that  many  will  so  judge  it;  and, 
perhaps,  were  I  to  consult  my  own  quiet,  I  would  not  venture  to 
express  it.  But  I  will,  in  simplicity  of  heart,  cling  to  hopefulness, 
cheered,  as  I  feel  it,  by  so  many  promising  appearances.  .  .  . 

"A  natural  question  here  presents  itself; — what  facilities 
appear  in  the  present  state  of  things  for  bringing  about  so 
happy  a  consummation,  as  the  reunion  of  England  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  beyond  what  have  before  existed,  and  par 
ticularly  under  Archbishops  Laud  or  Wake.  It  strikes  me, 
many.  First,  &c.  ...  A  still  more  promising  circumstance 
I  think  your  Lordship  will  with  me  consider  the  plan  which 
the  eventful  Tract  No.  90  has  pursued,  and  in  which  Mr.  "Ward, 
Mr.  Oakeley,  and  even  Dr.  Pusey  have  agreed.  I  allude  to  the 
method  of  bringing  their  doctrines  into  accordance  with  ours  by 
explanation.  A  foreign  priest  has  pointed  out  to  us  a  valuable 
document  for  our  consideration, — '  Bossuet's  Reply  to  the 
Pope,' — when  consulted  on  the  best  method  of  reconciling  the 
followers  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  with  the  Holy  See.  The 
learned  Bishop  observes,  that  Providence  had  allowed  so  much 
Catholic  truth  to  be  preserved  in  that  Confession,  that  full 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  circumstance;  that  no 
retractations  should  be  demanded,  but  an  explanation  of  the 
Confession  in  accordance  with  Catholic  doctrines.  Now,  for 
such  a  method  as  this,  the  way  is  in  part  prepared  by  the 
demonstration  that  such  interpretation  may  be  given  of  the 
most  difficult  Articles,  as  will  strip  them  of  all  contradiction  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Tridentine  Synod.  The  same  method  may  be 
pursued  on  other  points  ;  and  much  pain  may  thus  be  spared  to 
individuals,  and  much  difficulty  to  the  Church." — Pp.  11. 35. 38. 

This  use  of  my  Tract,  so  different  from  my  own, 
but  sanctioned  by  the  great  name  of  our  Cardinal, 
you  are  now  reviving ;  and  I  gather  from  your  doing 
so,  that  your  Bishops  and  the  opinion  of  the  public 
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are  likely  now,  or  in  prospect,  to  admit  what 
twenty-five  years  ago  they  refused.  On  this  point, 
much  as  it  rejoices  me  to  know  your  anticipation, 
of  course,  I  cannot  have  an  opinion. 

4.  So  much  for  Tract  90.     On  the  other  hand, 
as  to  my  Essay  on  Doctrinal  Development,  I  am 
sorry  to  find  you  do  not  look  upon  it  with  friendly 
eyes;  though  how,  without  its  aid,  you  can  main 
tain  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Incarna 
tion,  and  others  which  you  hold,  I  cannot  under 
stand.     You   consider   my   principle    may    be   the 
means,   in  time  to  come,  of  introducing  into  our 
Creed,  as  portions  of  the  necessary  Catholic  faith, 
the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  various  opinions, 
pious  or  profane,  as  it  may  be,   about  our  Blessed 
Lady.     I  hope  to  remove  your  anxiety  as  to  these 
consequences,  before  I  bring  my  observations  to  an 
end ;  at  present  I  notice  it  as  my  apology  for  inter 
fering  in  a  controversy  which  at  first  sight  is  no 
business  of  mine. 

5.  I  have  another  reason  for  writing;  and  that 
is,  unless  it  is  rude  in   me  to  say  so,  because  you 
seem  to  think  writing  does  not  become  me.     I  do 
not  like  silently  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  judgment. 
You  say  at  p.  98 : — 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  unpractical  than  for  an  individual  to 
throw  himself  into  the  Roman  Church,  because  he  could  accept 
the  letter  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Those  who  were  born 
Roman  Catholics,  have  a  liberty,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  a  person  could  not  have,  who  left  another  system,  to 
embrace  that  of  Rome.  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  faith  could 
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stand  the  shock  of  leaving  one  system,  criticizing  it,  and  cast 
himself  into  another  system,  criticizing  it.  For  myself,  I  have 
always  felt  that  had  (which  God  of  His  mercy  avert  hereafter 
also)  the  English  Church,  by  accepting  heresy,  driven  me  out 
of  it,  I  could  have  gone  in  no  other  way  than  that  of  closing 
my  eyes,  and  accepting  whatever  was  put  before  me.  But  a 
liberty  which  individuals  could  not  use,  and  explanations, 
which,  so  long  as  they  remain  individual,  must  be  unauthori- 
tative,  might  be  formally  made  by  the  Church  of  Home  to  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  basis  of  re-union." 

And  again,  p.  210 : — 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  psychological  impossibility  for  one 
who  has  already  exchanged  one  system  for  another  to  make 
those  distinctions.  One  who,  by  his  own  act,  places  himself 
under  authority,  cannot  make  conditions  about  his  submission. 
But  definite  explanations  of  our  Articles  have,  before  now, 
been  at  least  tentatively  offered  to  us,  on  the  Roman  and 
Greek  side,  as  sufficient  to  restore  communion;  and  the 
Roman  explanations  too  were,  in  most  cases,  mere  supplements 
to  our  Articles,  on  points  upon  which  our  Church  had  not 
spoken." 

Now  passages  such  as  these  seem  almost  a  chal 
lenge  to  me  to  speak ;  and  to  keep  silence  would 
be  to  assent  to  the  justice  of  them.  At  the  cost, 
then,  of  speaking  about  myself,  of  which  I  feel 
there  has  been  too  much  of  late,  I  observe  upon 
them  as  follows : — Of  course,  as  you  say,  a  convert 
comes  to  learn,  and  not  to  pick  and  choose.  He 
comes  in  simplicity  and  confidence,  and  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  to  weigh  and  measure  every  proceed 
ing,  every  practice  which  he  meets  with  among 
those  whom  he  has  joined.  He  comes  to  Catho 
licism  as  to  a  living  system,  with  a  living  teaching, 
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and  not  to  a  mere  collection  of  decrees  and  canons, 
which  by  themselves  are  of  course  but  the  frame 
work,  not  the  body  and  substance  of  the  Church. 
And  this  is  a  truth  which  concerns,  which  binds, 
those  also  who  never  knew  any  other  religion,  not 
only  the  convert.  By  the  Catholic  system,  I  mean 
that  rule  of  life,  and  those  practices  of  devotion, 
for  which  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  the  Creed  of 
Pope  Pius.  The  convert  comes,  not  only  to  believe 
the  Church,  but  also  to  trust  and  obey  her  priests, 
and  to  conform  himself  in  charity  to  her  people. 
It  would  never  do  for  him  to  resolve  that  he 
never  would  say  a  Hail  Mary,  never  avail  himself 
of  an  indulgence,  never  kiss  a  crucifix,  never  ac 
cept  the  Lent  dispensations,  never  mention  a 
venial  sin  in  confession.  All  this  would  not  only 
be  unreal,  but  dangerous  too,  as  arguing  a  wrong 
state  of  mind,  which  could  not  look  to  receive  the 
divine  blessing.  Moreover,  he  comes  to  the  cere 
monial,  and  the  moral  theology,  and  the  ecclesias 
tical  regulations,  which  he  finds  on  the  spot  where 
his  lot  is  cast.  And  again,  as  regards  matters  of 
politics,  of  education,  of  general  expedience,  of 
taste,  he  does  not  criticize  or  controvert.  And 
thus  surrendering  himself  to  the  influences  of  his 
new  religion,  and  not  losing  what  is  revealed  truth 
by  attempting  by  his  own  private  rule  to  discrimi 
nate  every  moment  its  substance  from  its  accidents, 
he  is  gradually  so  indoctrinated  in  Catholicism,  as 
at  length  to  have  a  right  to  speak  as  well  as  to 
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hear.  Also  in  course  of  time  a  new  generation 
rises  round  him;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  know  as  much,  and  decide  questions  with 
as  true  an  instinct,  as  those  who  perhaps  number 
fewer  years  than  he  does  Easter  communions.  He 
has  mastered  the  fact  and  the  nature  of  the  differ 
ences  of  theologian  from  theologian,  school  from 
school,  nation  from  nation,  era  from  era.  He 
knows  that  there  is  much  of  what  may  be  called 
fashion  in  opinions  and  practices,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  according  to  cur 
rent  politics,  the  character  of  the  Pope  of  the  day, 
or  the  chief  Prelates  of  a  particular  country ; — and 
that  fashions  change.  His  experience  tells  him, 
that  sometimes  what  is  denounced  in  one  place  as 
a  great  offence,  or  preached  up  as  a  first  principle, 
has  in  another  nation  been  immemorially  regarded 
in  just  a  contrary  sense,  or  has  made  no  sensation 
at  all,  one  way  or  the  other,  when  brought  before 
public  opinion ;  and  that  loud  talkers,  in  the  Church 
as  elsewhere,  are  apt  to  carry  all  before  them,  while 
quiet  and  conscientious  persons  commonly  have  to 
give  way.  He  perceives  that,  in  matters  which 
happen  to  be  in  debate,  ecclesiastical  authority 
watches  the  state  of  opinion  and  the  direction  and 
course  of  controversy,  and  decides  accordingly;  so 
that  in  certain  cases  to  keep  back  his  own  judg 
ment  on  a  point,  is  to  be  disloyal  to  his  superiors. 

So  far  generally;  now  in  particular  as  to  myself. 
After  twenty  years  of  Catholic  life,  I  feel  no  deli- 
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cacy  in  giving  my  opinion  on  any  point  when  there 
is  a  call  for  me, — and  the  only  reason  why  I  have 
not  done  so  sooner  or  more  often  than  I  have,  is 
that  there  has  been  no  call.  I  have  now  reluctantly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  your  Volume  is  a  call. 
Certainly,  in  many  instances  in  which  theologian 
differs  from  theologian,  and  country  from  country, 
I  have  a  definite  judgment  of  my  own;  I  can  say  so 
without  offence  to  any  one,  for  the  very  reason  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  impossible  to  agree 
with  all  of  them.  I  prefer  English  habits  of  belief 
and  devotion  to  foreign,  from  the  same  causes,  and 
by  the  same  right,  which  justifies  foreigners  in  pre 
ferring  their  own.  In  following  those  of  my  people, 
I  show  less  singularity,  and  create  less  disturbance 
than  if  I  made  a  flourish  with  what  is  novel  and 
exotic.  And  in  this  line  of  conduct  I  am  but 
availing  myself  of  the  teaching  which  I  fell  in  with 
on  becoming  a  Catholic ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  think  that  what  I  hold  now,  and  would  transmit 
after  me  if  I  could,  is  only  what  I  received  then. 
The  utmost  delicacy  was  observed  on  all  hands  in 
giving  me  advice :  only  one  warning  remains  on 
my  mind,  and  it  came  from  Dr.  Griffiths,  the  late 
Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  London  district.  He  warned 
me  against  books  of  devotion  of  the  Italian  school, 
which  were  just  at  that  time  coming  into  England; 
and  when  I  asked  him  what  books  he  recommended 
as  safe  guides,  he  bade  me  get  the  works  of  Bishop 
Hay.  By  this  I  did  not  understand  that  he  was 
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jealous  of  all  Italian  books,  or  made  himself  re 
sponsible  for  all  that  Dr.  Hay  happens  to  have 
said;  but  I  took  him  to  caution  me  against  a  cha 
racter  and  tone  of  religion,  excellent  in  its  place, 
not  suited  for  England.  When  I  went  to  Rome, 
though  it  may  seem  strange  to  you  to  say  it,  even 
there  I  learned  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  judg 
ment.  Local  influences  do  not  supply  an  atmo 
sphere  for  its  institutions  and  colleges,  which  are 
Catholic  in  teaching  as  well  as  in  name.  I  recollect 
one  saying  among  others  of  my  confessor,  a  Jesuit 
father,  one  of  the  holiest,  most  prudent  men  I  ever 
knew.  He  said  that  we  could  not  love  the  Blessed 
Virgin  too  much,  if  we  loved  our  Lord  a  great  deal 
more.  When  I  returned  to  England,  the  first  ex 
pression  of  theological  opinion  which  came  in  my 
way,  was  apropos  of  the  series  of  translated  Saints' 
Lives  which  the  late  Dr.  Faber  originated.  That 
expression  proceeded  from  a  wise  prelate,  who  was 
properly  anxious  as  to  the  line  which  might  be 
taken  by  the  Oxford  converts,  then  for  the  first 
time  coming  into  work.  According  as  I  recollect 
his  opinion,  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of 
Italian  compositions,  as  unsuited  to  this  country, 
and  suggested  that  the  Lives  should  be  original 
works,  drawn  up  by  ourselves  and  our  friends  from 
Italian  sources.  If  at  that  time  I  was  betrayed  into 
any  acts  which  were  of  a  more  extreme  character 
than  I  should  approve  now,  the  responsibility  of 
course  is  mine;  but  the  impulse  came,  not  from 
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old  Catholics  or  superiors,  but  from  men  whom 
I  loved  and  trusted,  who  were  younger  than  myself. 
But  to  whatever  extent  I  might  be  carried  away, 
and  I  cannot  recollect  any  tangible  instances,  my 
mind  in  no  long  time  fell  back  to  what  seems  to 
me  a  safer  and  more  practical  course. 

Though  I  am  a  convert,  then,  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  speak  out ;  and  that  the  more  because  other 
converts  have  spoken  for  a  long  time,  while  I  have 
not  spoken ;  and  with  still  more  reason  may  I  speak 
without  offence  in  the  case  of  your  present  cri 
ticisms  of  us,  considering  that,  in  the  charges  you 
bring,  the  only  two  English  writers  you  quote  in 
evidence,  are  both  of  them  converts,  younger  in 
age  than  myself.  I  put  aside  the  Archbishop  of 
course,  because  of  his  office.  These  two  authors 
are  worthy  of  all  consideration,  at  once  from  their 
character  and  from  their  ability.  In  their  re 
spective  lines  they  are  perhaps  without  equals  at 
this  particular  time;  and  they  deserve  the  influ 
ence  they  possess.  One  is  still  in  the  vigour  of 
his  powers;  the  other  has  departed  amid  the  tears 
of  hundreds.  It  is  pleasant  to  praise  them  for 
their  real  qualifications;  but  why  do  you  rest  on 
them  as  authorities  ?  Because  the  one  was  "  a 
popular  writer;"  but  is  there  not  sufficient  reason 
for  this  in  the  fact  of  his  remarkable  gifts,  of  his 
poetical  fancy,  his  engaging  frankness,  his  playful 
wit,  his  affectionateness,  his  sensitive  piety,  without 
supposing  that  the  wide  diffusion  of  his  works 
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arises  out  of  his  particular  sentiments  about  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ?  And  as  to  our  other  friend,  do 
not  his  energy,  acuteness,  and  theological  reading, 
displayed  on  the  vantage  ground  of  the  historic 
"  Dublin  Review,"  fully  account  for  the  sensation 
he  has  produced,  without  supposing  that  any  great 
number  of  our  body  go  his  lengths  in  their  view  of 
the  Pope's  infallibility  ?  Our  silence  as  regards  their 
writings  is  very  intelligible :  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
protest,  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  against  the 
writings  of  men  in  our  own  communion  whom  we 
love  and  respect.  But  the  plain  fact  is  this, — they 
came  to  the  Church,  and  have  thereby  saved  their 
souls  ;  but  they  are  in  no  sense  spokesmen  for 
English  Catholics,  and  they  must  not  stand  in  the 
place  of  those  who  have  a  real  title  to  such  an  office. 
The  chief  authors  of  the  passing  generation,  some 
of  them  still  alive,  others  gone  to  their  reward,  are 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  Dr.  Ullathorne,  Dr.  Lingard, 
Mr.  Tierney,  Dr.  Oliver,  Dr.  Rock,  Dr.  Water- 
worth,  Dr.  Husenbeth,  and  Mr.  Flanagan ;  which 
of  these  ecclesiastics  has  said  any  thing  extreme 
about  the  prerogatives  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  ? 

I  cannot,  then,  without  remonstrance,  allow  you 
to  identify  the  doctrine  of  our  Oxford  friends  in 
question,  on  the  two  subjects  I  have  mentioned, 
with  the  present  spirit  or  the  prospective  creed 
of  Catholics ;  or  to  assume,  as  you  do,  that,  because 
they  are  thorough-going  and  relentless  in  their 
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statements,  therefore  they  are  the  harbingers  of  a 
new  age,  when  to  show  a  deference  for  Antiquity 
will  be  thought  little  else  than  a  mistake.  For 
myself,  hopeless  as  you  consider  it,  I  am  not 
ashamed  still  to  take  my  stand  upon  the  Fathers, 
and  do  not  mean  to  budge.  The  history  of  their 
times  is  not  yet  an  old  almanac  to  me.  Of  course  I 
maintain  the  value  and  authority  of  the  "  Schola," 
as  one  of  the  loci  theologici  ;  still  I  sympathize  with 
Petavius  in  preferring  to  its  "  contentious  and 
subtle  theology,"  that  "  more  elegant  and  fruitful 
teaching  which  is  moulded  after  the  image  of 
erudite  antiquity."  The  Fathers  made  me  a  Ca 
tholic,  and  I  am  not  going  to  kick  down  the  ladder 
by  which  I  ascended  into  the  Church.  It  is  a 
ladder  quite  as  serviceable  for  that  purpose  now 
as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Though  I  hold,  as 
you  remark,  a  process  of  development  in  Apostolic 
truth  as  time  goes  on,  such  development  does  not 
supersede  the  Fathers,  but  explains  and  completes 
them.  And,  in  particular,  as  regards  our  teaching 
concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  the  Fathers  I 
am  content; — and  to  the  subject  of  that  teaching  I 
mean  to  address  myself  at  once.  I  do  so,  because 
you  say,  as  I  myself  have  said  in  former  years,  that 
"  That  vast  system  as  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  .... 
to  all  of  us  has  been  the  special  crux  of  the  Roman 
system." — P.  101.  Here,  I  say,  as  on  other  points, 
the  Fathers  are  enough  for  me.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  more  than  they,  and  will  not  say  less.  You,  I 
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know,  will  profess  the  same;  and  thus  we  can  join 
issue  on  a  clear  and  broad  principle,  and  may  hope 
to  come  to  some  intelligible  result.  We  are  to 
have  a  Treatise  on  the  subject  of  our  Lady  soon 
from  the  pen  of  the  Most  Reverend  Prelate;  but 
that  cannot  interfere  with  such  a  mere  argument 
from  the  Fathers  as  that  to  which  I  shall  confine 
myself  here.  Nor  indeed,  as  regards  that  argu 
ment  itself,  do  I  profess  to  be  offering  you  any  new 
matter,  any  facts  which  have  not  been  used  by 
others, — by  great  divines,  as  Petavius,  by  living 
writers,  nay,  by  myself  on  other  occasions  ;  I  write 
afresh  nevertheless,  and  that  for  three  reasons ;  first, 
because  I  wish  to  contribute  to  the  accurate  state 
ment  and  the  full  exposition  of  the  argument  in 
question  ;  next,  because  I  may  gain  a  more  patient 
hearing  than  has  sometimes  been  granted  to  better 
men  than  myself;  lastly,  because  there  just  now 
seems  a  call  on  me,  under  my  circumstances,  to 
avow  plainly  what  I  do  and  what  I  do  not  hold 
about  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that  others  may  know, 
did  they  come  to  stand  where  I  stand,  what  they 
Would  and  what  they  would  not  be  bound  to  hold 
concerning  her. 
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I  BEGIN  by  making  a  distinction  which  will  go 
far  to  remove  good  part  of  the  difficulty  of  my 
undertaking,  as  it  presents  itself  to  ordinary  in 
quirers, — the  distinction  between  faith  and  devo 
tion.  I  fully  grant  that  devotion  towards  the 
Blessed  Virgin  has  increased  among  Catholics  with 
the  progress  of  centuries;  I  do  not  allow  that  the 
doctrine  concerning  her  has  undergone  a  growth, 
for  I  believe  that  it  has  been  in  substance  one 
and  the  same  from  the  beginning. 

By  "faith"  I  mean  the  Creed  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  Creed ;  by  "  devotion "  I  mean  such  reli 
gious  honours  as  belong  to  the  objects  of  our  faith, 
and  the  payment  of  those  honours.  Faith  and  de 
votion  are  as  distinct  in  fact  as  they  are  in  idea. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  be  devout  without  faith,  but 
we  may  believe  without  feeling  devotion.  Of  this 
phenomenon  every  one  has  experience  both  in  him 
self  and  in  others;  and  we  express  it  as  often  as  we 
speak  of  realizing  a  truth  or  not  realizing  it.  It 
may  be  illustrated,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  by 
matters  which  come  before  us  in  the  world.  For 
instance,  a  great  author,  or  public  man,  may  be 
acknowledged  as  such  for  a  course  of  years  ;  yet 
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there  may  be  an  increase,  an  ebb  and  flow,  and  a 
fashion,  in  his  popularity.  And  if  he  takes  a  last 
ing  place  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  he  may 
gradually  grow  into  it,  or  suddenly  be  raised  to  it. 
The  idea  of  Shakespeare  as  a  great  poet,  has  ex 
isted  from  a  very  early  date  in  public  opinion ;  and 
there  were  at  least  individuals  then  who  under 
stood  him  as  well,  and  honoured  him  as  much,  as 
the  English  people  can  honour  him  now;  yet,  I 
think,  there  is  a  national  devotion  to  him  in  this 
day  such  as  never  has  been  before.  This  has  hap 
pened,  because,  as  education  spreads  in  the  country, 
there  are  more  men  able  to  enter  into  his  poetical 
genius,  and,  among  these,  more  capacity  again  for 
deeply  and  critically  understanding  him;  and  yet, 
from  the  first,  he  has  exerted  a  great  insensible  in 
fluence  over  the  nation,  as  is  seen  in  the  circum 
stance  that  his  phrases  and  sentences,  more  than  can 
be  numbered,  have  become  almost  proverbs  among 
us.  And  so  again  in  philosophy,  and  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  great  truths  and  principles  have 
sometimes  been  known  and  acknowledged  for  a 
course  of  years;  but,  whether  from  feebleness  of 
intellectual  power  in  the  recipients,  or  external  cir 
cumstances  of  an  accidental  kind,  they  have  not 
been  turned  to  account.  Thus  the  Chinese  are  said 
to  have  known  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet  from 
time  immemorial,  and  to  have  used  it  for  land  ex 
peditions,  yet  not  on  the  sea.  Again,  the  ancients 
knew  of  the  principle  that  water  finds  its  own 
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level,  but  seem  to  have  made  little  application  of 
their  knowledge.  And  Aristotle  was  familiar  with 
the  principle  of  induction ;  yet  it  was  left  for  Bacon 
to  develope  it  into  an  experimental  philosophy. 
Illustrations  such  as  these,  though  not  altogether 
apposite,  serve  to  convey  that  distinction  between 
faith  and  devotion  on  which  I  am  insisting.  It  is 
like  the  distinction  between  objective  and  subjective 
truth.  The  sun  in  the  spring-time  will  have  to  shine 
many  days  before  he  is  able  to  melt  the  frost,  open 
the  soil,  and  bring  out  the  leaves;  yet  he  shines  out 
from  the  first,  notwithstanding,  though  he  makes 
his  power  felt  but  gradually.  It  is  one  and  the 
same  sun,  though  his  influence  day  by  day  becomes 
greater ;  and  so  in  the  Catholic  Church  it  is  the  one 
Virgin  Mother,  one  and  the  same  from  first  to  last, 
and  Catholics  may  acknowledge  her;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  that  acknowledgment,  their  devotion  to 
her  may  be  scanty  in  one  time  and  place,  and  over 
flowing  in  another. 

This  distinction  is  forcibly  brought  home  to  a 
convert,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Catholic  religion,  on 
his  first  introduction  to  its  worship.  The  faith  is 
every  where  one  and  the  same ;  but  a  large  liberty 
is  accorded  to  private  judgment  and  inclination  in 
matters  of  devotion.  Any  large  church,  with  its 
collections  and  groups  of  people,  will  illustrate  this. 
The  fabric  itself  is  dedicated  to  Almighty  God,  and 
that,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or 
some  particular  Saint  ;  or  again,  of  some  mystery  be- 
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longing  to  the  Divine  Name,  or  to  the  Incarnation,  or 
of  some  mystery  associated  with  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Perhaps  there  are  seven  altars  or  more  in  it,  and 
these  again  have  their  several  Saints.  Then  there  is 
the  Feast  proper  to  the  particular  day ;  and,  during 
the  celebration  of  Mass,  of  all  the  worshippers  who 
crowd  around  the  Priest,  each  has  his  own  parti 
cular  devotions,  with  which  he  follows  the  rite.  No 
one  interferes  with  his  neighbour  ;  agreeing,  as  it 
were,  to  differ,  they  pursue  independently  a  common 
end,  and  by  paths,  distinct  but  converging,  present 
themselves  before  God.  Then  there  are  Confrater 
nities  attached  to  the  church, — of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
or  the  Precious  Blood ;  associations  of  prayer  for  a 
good  death,  or  the  repose  of  departed  souls,  or  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen ;  devotions  connected  with 
the  brown,  blue,  or  red  scapular; — not  to  speak  of 
the  great  ordinary  Ritual  through  the  four  seasons, 
the  constant  Presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  its 
ever-recurring  rite  of  Benediction,  and  its  extraor 
dinary  forty  hours'  Exposition.  Or,  again,  look 
through  some  such  manual  of  prayers  as  the  Rac- 
colta,  and  you  at  once  will  see  both  the  number 
and  the  variety  of  devotions,  which  are  open  to 
individual  Catholics  to  choose  from,  according  to 
their  religious  taste  and  prospect  of  personal  edifi 
cation. 

Now  these  diversified  modes  of  honouring  God 
did  not  come  to  us  in  a  day,  or  only  from  the 
Apostles ;  they  are  the  accumulations  of  centuries ; 
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and,  as  in  the  course  of  years  some  of  them  spring  up, 
so  others  decline  and  die.  Some  are  local,  in  memory 
of  some  particular  saint,  who  happens  to  be  the  Evan 
gelist,  or  Patron,  or  pride  of  the  nation,  or  who  is 
entombed  in  the  church,  or  in  the  city  where  it 
stands ;  and  these,  necessarily,  cannot  have  an  earlier 
date  than  the  Saint's  day  of  death  or  interment  there. 
The  first  of  such  sacred  observances,  long  before 
these  national  memories,  were  the  devotions  paid 
to  the  Apostles ,  then  those  which  were  paid  to  the 
Martyrs ;  yet  there  were  Saints  nearer  to  our  Lord 
than  either  Martyrs  or  Apostles ;  but,  as  if  these 
had  been  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  His  glory,  and 
because  they  were  not  manifested  in  external  works 
separate  from  Him,  it  happened  that  for  a  long 
while  they  were  less  thought  of.  However,  in  pro 
cess  of  time,  the  Apostles,  and  then  the  Martyrs, 
exerted  less  influence  than  before  over  the  popular 
mind,  and  the  local  Saints,  new  creations  of  God's 
power,  took  their  place,  or  again,  the  Saints  of  some 
religious  order  here  or  there  established.  Then, 
as  comparatively  quiet  times  succeeded,  the  reli 
gious  meditations  of  holy  men  and  their  secret 
intercourse  with  heaven  gradually  exerted  an  in 
fluence  out  of  doors,  and  permeated  the  Christian 
populace,  by  the  instrumentality  of  preaching  and 
by  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church.  Then  those 
luminous  stars  rose  in  the  ecclesiastical  heavens, 
which  were  of  more  august  dignity  than  any  which 
had  preceded  them,  and  were  late  in  rising,  for  the 
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very  reason  they  were  so  specially  glorious.  Those 
names,  I  say,  which  at  first  sight  might  have  been 
expected  to  enter  soon  into  the  devotions  of  the 
faithful,  with  better  reason  might  have  been  looked 
for  at  a  later  date,  and  actually  were  late  in  their 
coming.  St,  Joseph  furnishes  the  most  striking 
instance  of  this  remark ;  here  is  the  clearest  of 
instances  of  the  distinction  between  doctrine  and 
devotion.  Who,  from  his  prerogatives  and  the 
testimony  on  which  they  come  to  us,  had  a  greater 
claim  to  receive  an  early  recognition  among  the 
faithful  ?  A  saint  of  Scripture,  the  foster-father 
of  our  Lord,  was  an  object  of  the  universal  and 
absolute  faith  of  the  Christian  world  from  the  first, 
yet  the  devotion  to  him  is  comparatively  of  late 
date.  When  once  it  began,  men  seemed  surprised 
that  it  had  not  been  thought  of  before;  and  now, 
they  hold  him  next  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  their 
religious  affection  and  veneration. 

As  regards  the  Blessed  Virgin,  I  shall  postpone 
the  question  of  devotion  for  a  while,  and  inquire 
first  into  the  doctrine  of  the  undivided  Church  (to 
use  your  controversial  phrase),  on  the  subject  of 
her  prerogatives. 

What  is  the  great  rudimental  teaching  of  An 
tiquity  from  its  earliest  date  concerning  her  ?  By 
"rudimental  teaching"  I  mean  the  primd  Jade 
view  of  her  person  and  office,  the  broad  outline 
laid  down  of  her,  the  aspect  under  which  she  comes 
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to  us,  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  She  is  the 
Second  Eve1.  Now  let  us  consider  what  this  im 
plies.  Eve  had  a  definite,  essential  position  in  the 
First  Covenant.  The  fate  of  the  human  race  lay 
with  Adam;  he  it  was  who  represented  us.  It 
was  in  Adam  that  we  fell;  though  Eve  had  fallen, 
still,  if  Adam  had  stood,  we  should  not  have  lost 
those  supernatural  privileges  which  were  bestowed 
upon  him  as  our  first  father.  Yet  though  Eve  was 
not  the  head  of  the  race,  still,  even  as  regards  the 
race,  she  had  a  place  of  her  own ;  for  Adam,  to  whom 
was  divinely  committed  the  naming  of  all  things, 
entitled  her  "  the  Mother  of  all  the  living,"  a  name 
surely  expressive,  not  of  a  fact  only,  but  of  a  dignity ; 
but  further,  as  she  thus  had  her  own  general  rela 
tion  to  the  human  race,  so  again  had  she  her  own 
special  place,  as  regards  its  trial  and  its  fall  in 
Adam.  In  those  primeval  events,  Eve  had  an  in 
tegral  share.  "  The  woman,  being  seduced,  was  in 
the  transgression."  She  listened  to  the  Evil  Angel; 
she  offered  the  fruit  to  her  husband,  and  he  ate 
of  it.  She  co-operated,  not  as  an  irresponsible  in 
strument,  but  intimately  and  personally  in  the  sin : 
she  brought  it  about.  As  the  history  stands,  she 
was  a  sine-qua-non,  a  positive,  active,  cause  of  it. 
And  she  had  her  share  in  its  punishment;  in  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  her,  she  was  recognized 
as  a  real  agent  in  the  temptation  and  its  issue, 

1  Vid.  Essay  on  Development  of  Doctrine,  1845,  p.  384,  &c. 
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and  she  suffered  accordingly.  In  that  awful  trans 
action  there  were  three  parties  concerned, — the 
serpent,  the  woman,  and  the  man ;  and  at  the  time 
of  their  sentence,  an  event  was  announced  for  the 
future,  in  which  the  three  same  parties  were  to 
meet  again,  the  serpent,  the  woman,  and  the  man; 
but  it  was  to  be  a  second  Adam  and  a  second  Eve, 
and  the  new  Eve  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  new 
Adam.  "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed."  The 
Seed  of  the  woman  is  the  Word  Incarnate,  and  the 
Woman,  whose  seed  or  son  He  is,  is  His  mother 
Mary.  This  interpretation,  and  the  parallelism  it 
involves,  seem  to  me  undeniable;  but  at  all  events 
(and  this  is  my  point)  the  parallelism  is  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Fathers,  from  the  earliest  times;  and, 
this  being  established,  by  the  position  and  office  of 
Eve  in  our  fall,  we  are  able  to  determine  the  posi 
tion  and  office  of  Mary  in  our  restoration. 

I  shall  adduce  passages  from  their  writings,  with 
their  respective  countries  and  dates;  and  the  dates 
shall  extend  from  their  births  or  conversions  to 
their  deaths,  since  what  they  propound  is  at  once 
the  doctrine  which  they  had  received  from  the 
generation  before  them,  and  the  doctrine  which 
was  accepted  and  recognized  as  true  by  the  gene 
ration  to  whom  they  transmitted  it. 

First  then  St.  Justin  Martyr  (A.D.  120—165), 
St.  Irenseus  (120— 200)  and  Tertullian  (160— 240). 
Of  these  Tertullian  represents  Africa  and  Rome; 

c  2 
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St.  Justin  represents  Palestine ;  and  St.  IrensBus  Asia 
Minor  and  Gaul; — or  rather  he  represents  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  for  he  had  been  taught  by  the  Mar 
tyr  St.  Polycarp,  who  was  the  intimate  associate,  as 
of  St.  John,  so  of  the  other  Apostles. 

1.  St.  Justin2:— 

"  We  know  that  He,  before  all  creatures,  proceeded  from  the 
Father  by  His  power  and  will,  .  .  .  and  by  means  of  the  Yirgin 
became  man,  that  by  what  way  the  disobedience  arising  from 
the  serpent  had  its  beginning,  by  that  way  also  it  might  have 
an  undoing.  For  Eve,  being  a  virgin  and  undefiled,  conceiving 
the  word  that  was  from  the  serpent,  brought  forth  disobe 
dience  and  death  ;  but  the  Virgin  Mary,  taking  faith  and  joy, 
when  the  Angel  told  her  the  good  tidings,  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  should  come  upon  her  and  the  power  of  the  Highest, 
overshadow  her,  and  therefore  the  Holy  One  that  was  born 
of  her  was  Son  of  God,  answered,  Be  it  to  me  according 
to  thy  word."— TrypJi.  100. 

2.  Tertullian:— 

"  God  recovered  His  image  and  likeness,  which  the  devil 
had  seized,  by  a  rival  operation.  For  into  Eve,  as  yet  a  virgin, 
had  crept  the  word  which  was  the  framer  of  death.  Equally 
into  a  virgin  was  to  be  introduced  the  Word  of  God  which  was 
the  builder-up  of  life ;  that,  what  by  that  sex  had  gone  into 
perdition,  by  the  same  sex  might  be  brought  back  to  salvation. 
Eve  had  believed  the  serpent ;  Mary  believed  Gabriel ;  the 
fault  which  the  one  committed  by  believing,  the  other  by  be 
lieving  has  blotted  out." — De  Cam.  Christ.  17. 

3.  St.  Irenseus : — 

"  "With  a  fitness,  Mary  the  Virgin  is  found  obedient,  saying, 

4  I  have  attempted  to  translate  literally  without  caring  to 
write  English.  The  original  passages  are  at  the  end  of  the 
Letter. 
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*  Behold  Thy  handmaid,  O  Lord ;  be  it  to  me  according  to 
thy  word.'  But  Eve  was  disobedient ;  for  she  obeyed  not, 
while  she  was  yet  a  virgin.  As  she,  having  indeed  Adam  for  a 
husband,  but  as  yet  being  a  virgin  ....  becoming  disobedient, 
became  the  cause  of  death  both  to  herself  and  to  the  whole 
human  race,  so  also  Mary,  having  the  predestined  man,  and 
being  yet  a  virgin,  being  obedient,  became  both  to  herself  and 
to  the  whole  human  race  the  cause  of  salvation  ....  And  on 
account  of  this  the  Lord  said,  that  the  first  would  be  last  and 
the  last  first.  And  the  Prophet  signifies  the  same,  saying, 
'  Instead  of  fathers  you  have  children.'  For,  whereas  the  Lord, 
when  born,  was  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead,  and  received  into 
His  bosom  the  primitive  fathers,  He  regenerated  them  into  the 
life  of  God,  He  Himself  becoming  the  beginning  of  the  living, 
since  Adam  became  the  beginning  of  the  dying.  Therefore 
also  Luke,  commencing  the  lines  of  generations  from  the  Lord 
referred  it  back  to  Adam,  signifying  that  He  regenerated  the 
old  fathers,  not  they  Him,  into  the  Gospel  of  life.  And  so  the 
knot  of  Eve's  disobedience  received  its  unloosing  through  the 
obedience  of  Mary ;  for  what  Eve,  a  virgin,  bound  by  incre 
dulity,  that  Mary,  a  virgin,  unloosed  by  faith." — Adv.  Har.  iii. 
22.  34. 

And  again, — 

"  As  Eve  by  the  speech  of  an  Angel  was  seduced,  so  as  to 
flee  God,  transgressing  His  word,  so  also  Mary  received  the 
good  tidings  by  means  of  the  Angel's  speech,  so  as  to  bear 
God  within  her,  being  obedient  to  His  word.  And,  though 
the  one  had  disobeyed  God,  yet  the  other  was  drawn  to  obey 
God  ;  that  of  the  virgin  Eve  the  virgin  Mary  might  become 
the  advocate.  And,  as  by  a  virgin  the  human  race  had  been 
bound  to  death,  by  a  virgin  it  is  saved,  the  balance  being 
preserved,  a  virgin's  disobedience  by  a  virgin's  obedience." — 
Ibid.  v.  19. 

Now,  what  is  especially  noticeable  in  these  three 
writers,  is,  that  they  do  not  speak  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  the  physical  instrument  of  our  Lord's 
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taking  flesh,  but  as  an  intelligent,  responsible  cause 
of  it ;  her  faith  and  obedience  being  accessories  to 
the  Incarnation,  and  gaining  it  as  her  reward.  As 
Eve  failed  in  these  virtues,  and  thereby  brought  on 
the  fall  of  the  race  in  Adam,  so  Mary  by  means  of 
them  had  a  part  in  its  restoration.  You  imply, 
pp.  255,  256,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  only  a 
physical  instrument  in  our  redemption ;  "  what  has 
been  said  of  her  by  the  Fathers  as  the  chosen 
vessel  of  the  Incarnation,  was  applied  personally  to 
her,"  (that  is,  by  Catholics,)  p.  151,  and  again  "the 
Fathers  speak  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the  instru 
ment  of  our  salvation,  in  that  she  gave  birth  to  the 
Redeemer,"  pp.  155,  156;  whereas  St.  Augustine,  in 
well-known  passages,  speaks  of  her  as  more  exalted 
by  her  sanctity  than  by  her  relationship  to  our 
Lord3.  However,  not  to  go  beyond  the  doctrine  of 
the  Three  Fathers,  they  unanimously  declare  that  she 
was  not  a  mere  instrument  in  the  Incarnation,  such 
as  David,  or  Judah,  may  be  considered ;  they  declare 
she  co-operated  in  our  salvation,  not  merely  by  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  her  body,  but  by 
specific  holy  acts,  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  her  soul;  that,  as  Eve  forfeited  privileges  by 
sin,  so  Mary  earned  privileges  by  the  fruits  of 
grace;  that,  as  Eve  was  disobedient  and  unbe 
lieving,  so  Mary  was  obedient  and  believing  ; 
that,  as  Eve  was  a  cause  of  ruin  to  all,  Mary  was  a 

*  Opp.  t  3,  p.  2,  col.  369,  t.  6,  col.  342. 
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cause  of  salvation  to  all;  that  as  Eve  made  room 
for  Adam's  fall,  so  Mary  made  room  for  our  Lord's 
reparation  of  it;  and  thus,  whereas  the  free  gift 
was  not  as  the  offence,  but  much  greater,  it  follows 
that,  as  Eve  co-operated  in  effecting  a  great  evil, 
Mary  co-operated  in  effecting  a  much  greater  good. 

And,  besides  the  run  of  the  argument,  which  re 
minds  the  reader  of  St.  Paul's  antithetical  sentences 
in  tracing  the  analogy  between  Adam's  work  and 
our  Lord's  work,  it  is  well  to  observe  the  particular 
words  under  which  the  Blessed  Virgin's  office  is 
described.  Tertullian  says  that  Mary  "  blotted  out" 
Eve's  fault,  and  "  brought  back  the  female  sex,"  or 
"  the  human  race,  to  salvation ;"  and  St.  Irenseus 
says  that  "by  obedience  she  was  the  cause  or 
occasion  "  (whatever  was  the  original  Greek  word) 
"  of  salvation  to  herself  and  the  whole  human  race ;" 
that  by  her  the  human  race  is  saved ;  that  by  her 
Eve's  complication  is  disentangled;  and  that  she  is 
Eve's  Advocate,  or  friend  in  need.  It  is  supposed 
by  critics,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  that  the 
Greek  word  for  Advocate  in  the  original  was  Pa 
raclete;  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  then,  when 
we  are  accused  of  giving  our  Lady  the  titles  and 
offices  of  her  Son,  that  St.  Irenseus  bestows  on  her 
the  special  Name  and  office  proper  to  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

So  much  as  to  the  nature  of  this  triple  testi 
mony;  now  as  to  the  worth  of  it.  For  a  moment 
put  aside  St.  Irenreus,  and  put  together  St.  Justin 
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in  the  East  with  Tertullian  in  the  West.  I  think 
I  may  assume  that  the  doctrine  of  these  two 
Fathers  about  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  the  received 
doctrine  of  their  own  respective  times  and  places ; 
for  writers  after  all  are  but  witnesses  of  facts  and 
beliefs,  and  as  such  they  are  treated  by  all  parties 
in  controversial  discussion.  Moreover,  the  coinci 
dence  of  doctrine  which  they  exhibit,  and  again, 
the  antithetical  completeness  of  it.  show  that  they 
themselves  did  not  originate  it.  The  next  question 
is,  Who  did  ?  for  from  one  definite  organ  or 
source,  place  or  person,  it  must  have  come.  Then 
we  must  inquire,  what  length  of  time  would  it  take 
for  such  a  doctrine  to  have  extended,  and  to  be 
received,  in  the  second  century  over  so  wide  an 
area;  that  is,  to  be  received  before  the  year  200  in 
Palestine,  Africa,  and  Rome.  Can  we  refer  the 
common  source  of  these  local  traditions  to  a  date 
later  than  that  of  the  Apostles,  St.  John  dying 
within  thirty  or  forty  years  of  St.  Justin's  conver 
sion  and  Tertullian's  birth  ?  Make  what  allowance 
you  will  for  whatever  possible  exceptions  can  be 
taken  to  this  representation ;  and  then,  after  doing 
so,  add  to  the  concordant  testimony  of  these  two 
Fathers  the  evidence  of  St.  Irenseus,  which  is  so 
close  upon  the  School  of  St.  John  himself  in  Asia 
Minor.  "A  three-fold  cord,"  as  the  wise  man 
says,  "  is  not  quickly  broken."  Only  suppose  there 
were  so  early  and  so  broad  a  testimony,  to  the  effect 
that  our  Lord  was  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph ; 
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should  we  be  able  to  insist  upon  the  faith  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  as  necessary  to  salvation  ?  Or  sup 
posing  three  such  witnesses  could  be  brought  to 
the  fact  that  a  consistory  of  elders  governed  the 
local  churches,  or  that  each  local  congregation  was 
an  independent  Church,  or  that  the  Christian 
community  was  without  priests,  could  Anglicans 
maintain  their  doctrine  that  the  rule  of  Episcopal 
succession  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  Church  ? 
And  then  recollect  that  the  Anglican  Church 
especially  appeals  to  the  ante-Nicene  centuries, 
and  taunts  us  with  having  superseded  their 
testimony. 

Having  then  adduced  these  Three  Fathers  of 
the  second  century,  I  have  at  least  got  so  far  as 
this :  viz. — no  one,  who  acknowledges  the  force  of 
early  testimony  in  determining  Christian  truth,  can 
wonder,  no  one  can  complain,  can  object,  that  we 
Catholics  should  hold  a  very  high  doctrine  con 
cerning  the  Blessed  Virgin,  unless  indeed  stronger 
statements  can  be  brought  for  a  contrary  concep 
tion  of  her,  either  of  as  early,  or  at  least  of  a  later 
date.  But,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  statements  can  be 
brought  from  the  ante-Nicene  literature,  to  inva 
lidate  the  testimony  of  the  three  Fathers  concern 
ing  her;  and  little  can  be  brought  against  it  from 
the  fourth  century,  while  in  that  fourth  century 
the  current  of  testimony  in  her  behalf  is  as  strong 
as  in  the  second ;  and,  as  to  the  fifth,  it  is  far 
stronger  than  in  any  former  time,  both  in  its  fulness 
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and  its  authority.    This  will  to  some  extent  be  seen 
as  I  proceed. 

4.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (315 — 386)  speaks  for 
Palestine: — 

"  Since  through  Eve,  a  Virgin,  came  death,  it  behoved,  that 
through  a  Virgin,  or  rather  from  a  Virgin,  should  life  appear ; 
that,  as  the  Serpent  had  deceived  the  one,  so  to  the  other 
Gabriel  might  bring  good  tidings." — Cat.  xii.  15. 

5.  St.  Ephrem  Syrus  (he  died  378)  is  a  witness 
for  the  Syrians  proper  and  the  neighbouring  Orien 
tals,  in  contrast  to  the  Graeco-Syrians.     A  native 
of  Nisibis  on  the  further   side  of  the  Euphrates, 
he  knew  no  language  but  Syriac. 

"  Through  Eve,  the  beautiful  and  desirable  glory  of  men  was 
extinguished :  but  it  has  revived  through  Mary." — Opp.  Syr. 
ii.  p.  318. 

Again : — 

"  In  the  beginning,  by  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  death 
passed  upon  all  men  ;  to-day,  through  Mary  we  are  translated 
from  death  unto  life.  In  the  beginning,  the  serpent  filled  the 
ears  of  Eve,  and  the  poison  spread  thence  over  the  whole  body  ; 
to-day,  Mary  from  her  ears  received  the  champion  of  eternal 
happiness :  what,  therefore,  was  an  instrument  of  death,  was 
an  instrument  of  life  also." — iii.  p.  607. 

I  have  already  referred  to  St.  Paul's  contrast 
between  Adam  and  our  Lord  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  as  also  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin 
thians.  Some  writers  attempt  to  say  that  there  is 
no  doctrinal  truth,  but  a  mere  rhetorical  display,  in 
those  passages.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  say  so,  as  to 
attempt  so  to  dispose  of  this  received  comparison, 
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in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  between  Eve  and 
Mary. 

6.  St.  Epiphanius  (320—400)  speaks  for  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Cyprus : — 

/'  She  it  is,  who  is  signified  by  Eve,  enigmatically  receiving 

the  appellation  of  the  Mother  of  the  living It  was  a 

wonder  that  after  the  fall  she  had  this  great  epithet.  And, 
according  to  what  is  material,  from  that  Eve  all  the  race  of 
men  on  earth  is  generated.  But  thus  in  truth  from  Mary  the 
Life  itself  was  born  in  the  world,  that  Mary  might  bear  living 
things,  and  become  the  Mother  of  living  things.  Therefore, 
enigmatically,  Mary  is  called  the  Mother  of  living  things  .  .  . 
Also,  there  is  another  thing  to  consider  as  to  these  women,  and 
wonderful,  —  as  to  Eve  and  Mary.  Eve  became  a  cause  of 
death  to  man  ....  and  Mary  a  cause  of  life ;  .  .  .  that  life 
might  be  instead  of  death,  life  excluding  death  which  came  from 
the  woman,  viz.  He  who  through  the  woman  has  become  our 
life."— Har.  78.  18. 

7.  By  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  (331—420),  the 
contrast  between  Eve  and  Mary  had  almost  passed 
into   a   proverb.      He    says    (Ep.    xxii.    21,    ad 
Eustoch.),  "Death  by  Eve,  life  by  Mary."     Nor  let 
it  be  supposed  that  he,  any  more  than  the  preced 
ing  Fathers,  considered  the  Blessed  Virgin  a  mere 
physical  instrument  of  giving  birth  to  our  Lord, 
who  is  the  Life.     So  far  from  it,  in  the  Epistle 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  he  is  only  adding  an 
other  virtue  to  that  crown  which  gained  for  Mary 
her  divine  Maternity.     They  have  spoken  of  faith, 
joy,  and  obedience;  St.  Jerome  adds,  what  they  had 
only  suggested,  virginity.     After  the  manner  of  the 
Fathers  in  his  own  day,   he  is  setting  forth  the 
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Blessed  Mary  to  the  high-born  Koman  Lady,  whom 
he  is  addressing,  as  the  model  of  the  virginal  life; 
and  his  argument  in  its  behalf  is,  that  it  is  higher 
than  the  marriage-state,  not  in  itself,  viewed  in  any 
mere  natural  respect,  but  as  being  the  free  act  of 
self-consecration  to  God,  and  from  the  personal 
religious  purpose,  which  it  involves. 

" Higher  wage,"  be  says,  "is  due  to  that  which  is  not  a 
compulsion,  but  an  offering ;  for,  were  virginity  commanded, 
marriage  would  seem  to  be  put  out  of  the  question  ;  and  it 
would  be  most  cruel  to  force  men  against  nature,  and  to  extort 
from  them  an  angel's  life." — 20. 

I  do  not  know  whose  testimony  is  more  important 
than  St.  Jerome's,  the  friend  of  Pope  Damasus  at 
Rome,  the  pupil  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  at 
Constantinople,  and  of  Didymus  in  Alexandria,  a 
native  of  Dalmatia,  yet  an  inhabitant,  at  different 
times  of  his  life,  of  Gaul,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 

8.  St.  Jerome  speaks  for  the  whole  world,  except 
Africa;  and  for  Africa  in  the  fourth  century,  if  we 
must  limit  so  world-wide  an  authority  to  place, 
witnesses  St.  Augustine  (354 — 430).  He  repeats 
the  words  as  if  a  proverb,  "  By  a  woman  death,  by 
a  woman  life  "  (  Opp.  t.  v.  Serm.  232) ;  elsewhere 
he  enlarges  on  the  idea  conveyed  in  it.  In  one 
place  he  quotes  St.  IrenaBus's  words,  as  cited  above 
(adv.  Julian  i.  4).  In  another  he  speaks  as 
follows : — 

"  It  is  a  great  sacrament  that,  whereas  through  woman  death 
became  our  portion,  so  life  was  born  to  us  by  woman  ;  that,  in 
the  case  of  both  sexes,  male  and  female,  the  baffled  devil  should 
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be  tormented,  when  on  the  overthrow  of  both  sexes  he  was  re 
joicing;  whose  punishment  had  been  small,  if  both  sexes  had 
been  liberated  in  us,  without  our  being  liberated  through 
both." — Opp.  t.  vi.  De  Agon.  Christ,  c.  24. 

9.  St.  Peter  Chrysologus    (400—450),    Bishop 
of  Ravenna,  and  one  of  the  chief  authorities  in  the 
4th  General  Council : — 

"  Blessed  art  thou  among  women ;  for  among  women,  on 
whose  womb  Eve,  who  was  cursed,  brought  punishment,  Mary, 
being  blest,  rejoices,  is  honoured,  and  is  looked  up  to.  And 
woman  now  is  truly  made  through  grace  the  Mother  of  the 

living,  who  had  been  by  nature  the  mother  of  the  dying 

Heaven  feels  awe  of  God,  Angels  tremble  at  Him,  the  creature 
sustains  Him  not,  nature  sufficeth  not,  and  yet  one  maiden  so 
takes,  receives,  entertains  Him,  as  a  guest  within  her  breast, 
that,  for  the  very  hire  of  her  home,  and  as  the  price  of  her  womb, 
she  asks,  she  obtains  peace  for  the  earth,  glory  for  the  heavens, 
salvation  for  the  lost,  life  for  the  dead,  a  heavenly  parentage  for 
the  earthly,  the  union  of  God  Himself  with  human  flesh." — 
Serm.  140. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  more  explicitly,  though 
in  oratorical  language,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  had 
a  real  meritorious  co-operation,  a  share  which  had 
a  "  hire  "  and  a  "  price,"  in  the  reversal  of  the  fall. 

10.  St.  Fulgentius,  Bishop  of  Ruspe  in  Africa 
(468 — 533).       The   Homily   which   contains   the 
following  passage,  is  placed  by  Ceillier  (t.  xvi.  p. 
127),  among  his  genuine  works : — 

"  In  the  wife  of  the  first  man,  fhe  wickedness  of  the  devil 
depraved  her  seduced  mind ;  in  the  mother  of  the  Second  Man, 
the  grace  of  God  preserved  both  her  mind  inviolate  and  her 
flesh.  On  her  mind  He  conferred  the  most  firm  faith  ;  from  her 
flesh  He  took  away  lust  altogether.  Since  then  man  was  in  a 
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miserable  way  condemned  for  sin,  therefore  without  sin  was  in  a 
marvellous  way  born  the  God  man."  —Serm.  2,  p.  124.  De 
Dupl.  Nativ. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Sermon  which  follows  (if  it 
is  his),  he  continues,  illustrating  her  office  of 
universal  Mother,  as  ascribed  to  her  by  St.  Epi- 
phanius : — 

"  Come  ye  virgins  to  a  Virgin,  come  ye  who  conceive  to  her 
who  conceived,  ye  who  bear  to  one  who  bore,  mothers  to  a 
mother,  ye  that  suckle  to  one  who  suckled,  young  girls  to  the 
young  girl.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Virgin  Mary  has 
taken  on  her  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  all  these  divisions  of 
nature,  that  to  all  women  who  have  recourse  to  her,  she  may 
be  a  succour,  and  so  restore  the  whole  race  of  women  who  come 
to  her,  being  the  new  Eve,  by  keeping  virginity,  as  the  new 
Adam,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  recovers  the  whole  race  of 
men." 

Such  is  the  rudimental  view,  as  I  have  called  it, 
which  the  Fathers  have  given  us  of  Mary,  as  the 
Second  Eve,  the  Mother  of  the  living :  I  have  cited 
ten  authors.  I  could  cite  more,  were  it  necessary : 
except  the  two  last,  they  write  gravely  and  without 
any  rhetoric.  I  allow  that  the  two  last  write  in  a 
different  style,  since  the  extracts  I  have  made 
are  from  their  sermons ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  the 
colouring  conceals  the  outline.  And  after  all,  men 
use  oratory  on  great  subjects,  not  on  small; — nor 
would  they,  and  other  Fathers  whom  I  might  quote, 
have  lavished  their  high  language  upon  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  such  as  they  gave  to  no  one  else,  unless 
they  knew  well  that  no  one  else  had  such  claims,  as 
she  had,  on  their  love  and  veneration. 
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And  now,  I  proceed  to  dwell  for  a  while  upon 
two  inferences,  which  it  is  obvious  to  draw  from 
the  rudimental  doctrine  itself;  the  first  relates  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  second  to 
her  greatness. 

1.  Her  sanctity*  She  holds,  as  the  Fathers 
teach  us,  that  office  in  our  restoration  which  Eve 
held  in  our  fall : — now  in  the  first  place  what  were 
Eve's  endowments  to  enable  her  to  enter  upon  her 
trial?  She  could  not  have  stood  against  the  wiles 
of  the  devil,  though  she  was  innocent  and  sinless, 
without  the  grant  of  a  large  grace.  And  this  she 
had; — a  heavenly  gift,  which  was  over  and  above 
and  additional  to  that  nature  of  hers,  which  she 
received  from  Adam,  as  Adam  before  her  had  also 
received  the  same  gift,  at  the  very  time  (as  it  is 
commonly  held)  of  his  original  creation.  This  is 
Anglican  doctrine  as  well  as  Catholic;  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  Bishop  Bull.  He  has  written  a  disser 
tation  on  'the  point.  He  speaks  of  the  doctrine 
which  "  many  of  the  Schoolmen  affirm,  that  Adam 
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was  created  in  grace,  that  is,  received  a  principle 
of  grace  and  divine  life  from  his  very  creation,  or 
in  the  moment  of  the  infusion  of  his  soul;  of 
which,"  he  says,  "  for  my  own  part  I  have  little 
doubt."  Again,  he  says,  "  It  is  abundantly  mani 
fest  from  the  many  testimonies  alleged,  that  the 
ancient  doctors  of  the  Church  did,  with  a  general 
consent,  acknowledge,  that  our  first  parents  in  the 
state  of  integrity,  had  in  them  something  more 
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than  nature,  that  is,  were  endowed  with  the  divine 
principle  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  a  supernatural 
felicity." 

Now,  taking  this  for  granted,  because  I  know 
that  you  and  those  who  agree  with  you  maintain  it 
as  well  as  we  do,  1  ask,  was  not  Mary  as  fully  en 
dowed  as  Eve  ?  is  it  any  violent  inference,  that  she, 
who  was  to  co-operate  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  at  least  was  not  less  endowed  with  power 
from  on  high,  than  she  who,  given  as  a  helpmate 
to  her  husband,  did  in  the  event  but  co-operate 
with  him  for  its  ruin.  If  Eve  was  raised  above 
human  nature  by  that  indwelling  moral  gift  which 
we  call  grace,  is  it  rash  to  say  that  Mary  had  a 
greater  grace  ?  And  this  consideration  gives  sig 
nificance  to  the  Angel's  salutation  of  her  as  "  full 
of  grace," — an  interpretation  of  the  original  word 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  right  one,  as  soon  as  we 
resist  the  common  Protestant  assumption  that  grace 
is  a  mere  external  approbation  or  accep'tance,  an 
swering  to  the  word  "  favour,"  whereas  it  is,  as  the 
Fathers  teach,  a  real  inward  condition  or  super- 
added  quality  of  soul.  And  if  Eve  had  this  super 
natural  inward  gift  given  her  from  the  moment  of 
her  personal  existence,  is  it  possible  to  deny  that 
Mary  too  had  this  gift  from  the  very  first  moment 
of  her  personal  existence  ?  I  do  not  know  how  to 
resist  this  inference : — well,  this  is  simply  and  lite 
rally  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
I  say  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is 
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in  its  substance  this,  and  nothing  more  or  less  than 
this  (putting  aside  the  question  of  degrees  of 
grace) ;  and  it  really  does  seem  to  me  bound  up  in 
that  doctrine  of  the  Fathers,  that  Mary  is  the 
second  Eve. 

It  is  to  me  a  most  strange  phenomenon  that 
so  many  learned  and  devout  men  stumble  at  this 
doctrine,  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing 
that  in  matter  of  fact  they  do -not  know  what  we 
mean  by  the  Immaculate  Conception;  and  your 
Volume  (may  I  say  it?)  bears  out  my  suspicion. 
It  is  a  great  consolation  to  have  reason  for  thinking 
so, — for  believing  that  in  some  sort  the  persons  in 
question  are  in  the  position  of  those  great  Saints  in 
former  times,  who  are  said  to  have  hesitated  about 
it,  when  they  would  not  have  hesitated  at  all,  if  the 
word  "  Conception"  had  been  clearly  explained  in 
that  sense  in  which  now  it  is  universally  received. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  holds  with  Bull  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  supernatural  endowments 
of  our  first  parents,  has  fair  reason  for  doubting 
our  doctrine  about  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  her  parents,  but  simply  to 
her  own  person;  it  does  but  affirm  that,  together 
with  the  nature  which  she  inherited  from  her 
parents,  that  is,  her  own  nature,  she  had  a  super- 
added  fulness  of  grace,  and  that  from  the  first 
moment  of  her  existence.  Suppose  Eve  had  stood 
the  trial,  and  not  lost  her  first  grace ;  and  suppose 
she  had  eventually  had  children,  those  children 
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from  the  first  moment  of  their  existence  would, 
through  divine  bounty,  have  received  the  same 
privilege  that  she  had  ever  had ;  that  is,  as  she  was 
taken  from  Adam's  side,  in  a  garment,  so  to  say,  of 
grace,  so  they  in  turn  would  have  received  what 
may  be  called  an  immaculate  conception.  They 
would  have  been  conceived  in  grace,  as  in  fact  they 
are  conceived  in  sin.  What  is  there  difficult  in 
this  doctrine  ?  What  is  there  unnatural  ?  Mary 
may  be  called  a  daughter  of  Eve  uiifallen.  You 
believe  with  us  that  St.  John  Baptist  had  grace 
given  to  him  three  months  before  his  birth,  at  the 
time  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  visited  his  mother. 
He  accordingly  was  not  immaculately  conceived, 
because  he  was  alive  before. grace  came  to  him;  but 
our  Lady's  case  only  differs  from  his  in  this  respect, 
that  to  her  grace  came,  not  three  months  merely 
before  her  birth,  but  from  the  first  moment  of  her 
being,  as  it  had  been  given  to  Eve. 

But  it  may  be  said,  How  does  this  enable  us  to 
say  that  she  was  conceived  without  original  sin  ? 
If  Anglicans  knew  what  we  mean  by  original  sin, 
they  would  not  ask  the  question.  Our  doctrine  of 
original  sin  is  not  the  same  as  the  Protestant 
doctrine.  "  Original  sin,"  with  us,  cannot  be  called 
sin,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  "sin;"  it  is 
a  term  denoting  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin, 
or  the  state  to  which  Adam's  sin  reduces  his 
children ;  but  by  Protestants  it  is  understood  to  be 
sin,  in  the  same  sense  as  actual  sin.  We,  with  the 
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Fathers,  think  of  it  as  something  negative,  Pro 
testants  as  something  positive.  Protestants  hold 
that  it  is  a  disease,  a  change  of  nature,  a  poison 
internally  corrupting  the  soul,  and  propagated  from 
father  to  son,  after  the  manner  of  a  bad  consti 
tution  ;  and  they  fancy  that  we  ascribe  a  different 
nature  from  ours  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  different 
from  that  of  her  parents,  and  from  that  of  fallen 
Adam.  We  hold  nothing  of  the  kind;  we  consider 
that  in  Adam  she  died,  as  others;  that  she  was 
included,  together  with  the  whole  race,  in  Adam's 
sentence ;  that  she  incurred  his  debt,  as  we  do ; 
but  that,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  was  to  redeem 
her  and  us  upon  the  Cross,  to  her  the  debt  was 
remitted  by  anticipation,  on  her  the  sentence  was 
not  carried  out,  except  indeed  as  regards  her  na 
tural  death,  for  she  died  when  her  time  came,  as 
others.  All  this  we  teach,  but  we  deny  that  she 
had  original  sin ;  for  by  original  sin  we  mean,  as  I 
have  already  said,  something  negative,  viz.,  this 
only,  the  deprivation  of  that  supernatural  un 
merited  grace  which  Adam  and  Eve  had  on  their 
creation, — deprivation  and  the  consequences  of  de 
privation.  Mary  could  not  merit,  any  more  than 
they,  the  restoration  of  that  grace ;  but  it  was 
restored  to  her  by  God's  free  bounty,  from  the 
very  first  moment  of  her  existence,  and  thereby, 
in  fact,  she  never  came  under  the  original  curse, 
which  consisted  in  the  loss  of  it.  And  she  had 
this  special  privilege,  in  order  to  fit  her  to  become 
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the  Mother  of  her  and  our  Redeemer,  to  fit  her 
mentally,  spiritually  for  it;  so  that,  by  the  aid  of 
the  first  grace,  she  might  so  grow  in  grace,  that 
when  the  Angel  came,  and  her  Lord  was  at  hand, 
she  might  be  "full  of  grace,"  prepared,  as  far  as 
a  creature  could  be  prepared,  to  receive  Him  into 
her  bosom. 

I  have  drawn  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  as  an  immediate  inference,  from  the 
primitive  doctrine  that  Mary  is  the  second  Eve. 
The  argument  seems  to  me  conclusive;  and,  if  it 
has  not  been  universally  taken  as  such,  this  has 
come  to  pass,  because  there  has  not  been  a  clear 
understanding  among  Catholics,  what  exactly  was 
meant  by  the  Immaculate  Conception.  To  many  it 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  did  not  die 
in  Adam,  that  she  did  not  come  under  the  penalty 
of  the  fall,  that  she  was  not  redeemed,  that  she  was 
conceived  in  some  way  inconsistent  with  the  verse 
in  the  Miserere  Psalm.  If  controversy  had  in  earlier 
days  so  cleared  the  subject  as  to  make  it  plain  to 
all,  that  the  doctrine  meant  nothing  else  than  that 
in  fact  in  her  case  the  general  sentence  on  man 
kind  was  not  carried  out,  and  that,  by  means  of  the 
indwelling  in  her  of  divine  grace  from  the  first 
moment  of  her  being  (and  this  is  all  the  decree  of 
1854  has  declared),  I  cannot  believe  that  the  doc 
trine  would  have  ever  been  opposed ;  for  an  instinc 
tive  sentiment  has  led  Christians  jealously  to  put  the 
Blessed  Mary  aside  when  sin  comes  into  discussion. 
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This  is  expressed  in  the  well-known  words  of  St. 
Augustine,  All  have  sinned  "  except  the  Holy 
Virgin  Mary,  concerning  whom,  for  the  honour  of 
the  Lord,  I  wish  no  question  to  be  raised  at  all, 
when  we  are  treating  of  sins"  (de  Nat.  et  Grat.  42) ; 
words  which,  whatever  St.  Augustine's  actual  occa 
sion  of  using  them,  (to  which  you  refer,  p.  176,) 
certainly  in  the  spirit  which  they  breathe,  are  well 
adapted  to  convey  the  notion,  that,  apart  from  her 
relation  to  her  parents,  she  had  not  personally  any 
part  in  sin  whatever.  It  is  true  that  several  great 
Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  do  imply  or  assert 
that  on  one  or  two  occasions  she  did  sin  venially 
or  showed  infirmity.  This  is  the  only  real  ob 
jection  which  I  know  of;  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
pass  it  over  lightly,  I  propose  to  consider  it  at  the 
end  of  this  Letter. 

2.  Now  secondly,  her  greatness.  Here  let  us 
suppose  that  our  first  parents  had  overcome  in  their 
trial;  and  had  gained  for  their  descendants  for  ever 
the  full  possession,  as  if  by  right,  of  the  privileges 
which  were  promised  to  their  obedience, — grace 
here  and  glory  hereafter.  Is  it  possible  that  those 
descendants,  pious  and  happy  from  age  to  age  in 
their  temporal  homes,  would  have  forgotten  their 
benefactors  ?  Would  they  not  have  followed  them 
in  thought  into  the  heavens,  and  gratefully  com 
memorated  them  on  earth  ?  The  history  of  the 
temptation,  the  craft  of  the  serpent,  their  sted- 
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fastness  in  obedience, — the  loyal  vigilance,  the  sen 
sitive  purity  of  Eve, — the  great  issue,  salvation 
wrought  out  for  all  generations, — would  have  been 
never  from  their  minds,  ever  welcome  to  their  ears. 
This  would  have  taken  place  from  the  necessity  of 
our  nature.  Every  nation  has  its  mythical  hymns 
and  epics  about  its  first  fathers  and  its  heroes. 
The  great  deeds  of  Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Cceur  de 
Lion,  Wallace,  Louis  the  ninth,  do  not  die;  and 
though  their  persons  are  gone  from  us,  we  make 
much  of  their  names.  Milton's  Adam,  after  his 
fall,  understands  the  force  of  this  law,  and  shrinks 

from  the  prospect  of  its  operation. 

/ 

"  "Who  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but,  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curse 
My  head  ?     Ill  fare  our  ancestor  impure, 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam." 

If  this  anticipation  has  not  been  fulfilled  in  the 
event,  it  is  owing  to  the  needs  of  our  penal  life, 
our  state  of  perpetual  change,  and  the  ignorance 
and  unbelief  incurred  by  the  fall;  also  because, 
fallen  as  we  are,  from  the  hopefulness  of  our  nature, 
we  feel  more  pride  in  our  national  great  men,  than 
dejection  at  our  national  misfortunes.  Much  more 
•then  in  the  great  kingdom  and  people  of  God; — 
the  Saints  are  ever  in  our  sight,  and  not  as  mere 
ineffectual  ghosts,  but  as  if  present  bodily  in  their 
past  selves.  It  is  said  of  them,  "  Their  works  do 
follow  them ;"  what  they  were  here,  such  are  they 
in  heaven  and  in  the  Church.  As  we  call  them 
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by  their  earthly  names,  so  we  contemplate  them  in 
their  earthly  characters  and  histories.  Their  acts, 
callings,  and  relations  helow,  are  types  and  antici 
pations  of  their  mission  above.  Even  in  the  case 
of  our  Lord  Himself,  whose  native  home  is  the 
eternal  heavens,  it  is  said  of  Him  in  His  state  of 
glory,  that  He  is  "  a  Priest  for  ever ;"  and  when  He 
comes  again,  He  will  be  recognized  by  those  who 
pierced  Him,  as  being  the  very  same  that  He  was  on 
earth.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  a  part,  a  real  part,  in  the  economy  of 
grace,  whether,  when  she  was  on  earth,  she  secured 
by  her  deeds  any  claim  on  our  memories;  for,  if 
she  did,  it  is  impossible  we  should  put  her  away 
from  us,  merely  because  she  is  gone  hence,  and  not 
look  at  her  still,  according  to  the  measure  of  her 
earthly  history,  with  gratitude  and  expectation. 
If,  as  St.  IrenaBus  says,  she  did  the  part  of  an 
Advocate,  a  friend  in  need,  even  in  her  mortal 
life,  if,  as  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Ambrose  say,  she 
was  on  earth  the  great  pattern  of  Virgins,  if  she 
had  a  meritorious  share  in  bringing  about  our 
redemption,  if  her  maternity  was  earned  by  her 
faith  and  obedience,  if  her  Divine  Son  was  subject 
to  her,  and  if  she  stood  by  the  Cross  with  a  mo 
ther's  heart  and  drank  in  to  the  full  those  sufferings 
which  it  was  her  portion  to  gaze  upon,  it  is  im 
possible  that  we  should  not  associate  these  cha 
racteristics  of  her  life  on  earth  with  her  present 
state  of  blessedness  ;  and  this  surely  she  antici- 
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pated,  when  she  said  in  her  hymn  that  "  all  gene 
rations  should  call  her  blessed." 

I  am  aware  that,  in  thus  speaking,  I  am  following 
a  line  of  thought  which  is  rather  a  meditation  than 
an  argument  in  controversy,  and  I  shall  not  carry 
it  further ;  but  still,  in  turning  to  other  topics,  it  is 
to  the  point  to  inquire,  whether  the  popular  astonish 
ment,  excited  by  our  belief  in  the  Blessed  Virgin's 
present  dignity,  does  not  arise  from  the  circum 
stance  that  the  bulk  of  men,  engaged  in  matters  of 
the  world,  have  never  calmly  considered  her  his 
torical  position  in  the  gospels,  so  as  rightly  to  rea 
lize  (if  I  may  use  the  word  a  second  time)  what 
that  position  imports.  I  do  not  claim  for  the 
generality  of  Catholics  any  greater  powers  of  re 
flection  upon  the  objects  of  their  faith,  than  Pro 
testants  commonly  have,  but  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  religious  men  among  Catholics  who, 
instead  of  expending  their  devotional  energies  (as 
so  many  serious  Protestants  do)  on  abstract  doc 
trines,  such  as  justification  by  faith  only,  or  the 
sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture,  employ  themselves  in 
the  contemplation  of  Scripture  facts,  and  bring  out 
in  a  tangible  form  the  doctrines  involved  in  them, 
and  give  such  a  substance  and  colour  to  the  sacred 
history,  as  to  influence  their  brethren ;  who,  though 
superficial  themselves,  are  drawn  by  their  Catholic 
instinct  to  accept  conclusions  which  they  could  not 
indeed  themselves  have  elicited,  but  which,  when 
elicited,  they  feel  to  be  true.  However,  it  would 
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be  out  of  place  to  pursue  this  course  of  reasoning 
here;  and  instead  of  doing  so,  I  shall  take  what 
perhaps  you  may  think  a  very  bold  step, — I  shall 
find  the  doctrine  of  our  Lady's  present  exaltation 
in  Scripture. 

I  mean  to  find  it  in  the  vision  of  the  Woman  and 
Child  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse 4 : — 
now  here  two  objections  will  be  made  to  me  at 
once ;  first  that  such  an  interpretation  is  but  poorly 
supported  by  the  Fathers,  and  secondly  that  in 
ascribing  such  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  (as  it 
may  be  called)  to  the  Apostolic  age,  I  am  com 
mitting  an  anachronism. 

As  to  the  former  of  these  objections,  I  answer  as 
follows : — Christians  have  never  gone  to  Scripture 
for  proofs  of  their  doctrines,  till  there  was  actual 
need,  from  the  pressure  of  controversy; — if  in 
those  times  the  Blessed  Virgin's  dignity  were  un 
challenged  on  all  hands,  as  a  matter  of  doctrine, 
Scripture,  as  far  as  its  argumentative  matter  was 
concerned,  was  likely  to  remain  a  sealed  book  to 
them.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance  in  point;  the 
Catholic  party  in  the  English  Church,  (say,  the  Non- 
jurors,)  unable  by  their  theory  of  religion  simply 
to  take  their  stand  on  Tradition,  and  distressed  for 
proof  of  their  doctrines,  had  their  eyes  sharpened 
to  scrutinize  and  to  understand  the  letter  of  Holy 

4  Vid.  Essay  on  Doctr.  Development,  p.  384,  and  Bishop 
Ullathorne's  work  on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  p.  77. 
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Scripture,  which  to  others  brought  no  instruction. 
And  the  peculiarity  of  their  interpretations  is  this, 
— that  they  have  in  themselves  great  logical  co 
gency,  yet  are  but  faintly  supported  by  patristical 
commentators.  Such  is  the  use  of  the  word  iroieiv 
or  facere  in  our  Lord's  institution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  which,  by  a  reference  to  the  old  Testa 
ment,  is  found  to  be  a  word  of  sacrifice.  Such 
again  is  \eirov pyovvruv  in  the  passage  in  the  Acts, 
"  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord  and  fasted,"  which 
again  is  a  sacerdotal  term.  And  such  the  passage 
in  Rom.  xv.  16,  in  which  several  terms  are  used 
which  have  an  allusion  to  the  sacrificial  Eucharistic 
rite.  Such  too  is  St.  Paul's  repeated  message  to 
the  household  of  Onesiphorus,  with  no  mention  of 
Onesiphorus  himself,  but  in  one  place  with  the 
addition  of  a  prayer  that  "  he  might  find  mercy  of 
the  Lord"  in  the  day  of  judgment,  which,  taking 
into  account  its  wording  and  the  known  usage  of 
the  first  centuries,  we  can  hardly  deny  is  a  prayer 
for  his  soul.  Other  texts  there  are,  which  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  ancient  controversies,  and  the  omis 
sion  of  which  by  the  Fathers  affords  matter  for 
more  surprise ;  those,  for  instance,  which,  according 
to  Middleton's  rule,  are  real  proofs  of  our  Lord's 
divinity,  and  yet  are  passed  over  by  Catholic  dispu 
tants  ;  for  these  bear  upon  a  then  existing  contro 
versy  of  the  first  moment,  and  of  the  most  urgent 
exigency. 

As  to  the  second  objection  which  I  have  sup- 
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posed,  so  far  from  allowing  it,  I  consider  that  it  is 
built  upon  a  mere  imaginary  fact,  and  that  the 
truth  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  very  contrary  direc 
tion.  The  Virgin  and  Child  is  not  a  mere  modern 

O 

idea ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  represented  again  and 
again,  as  every  visitor  to  Rome  is  aware,  in  the 
paintings  of  the  Catacombs.  Mary  is  there  drawn 
with  the  Divine  Infant  in  her  lap,  she  with  hands 
extended  in  prayer,  He  with  His  hand  in  the  attitude 
of  blessing.  No  representation  can  more  forcibly 
convey  the  doctrine  of  the  high  dignity  of  the  Mo 
ther,  and,  I  will  add,  of  her  power  over  her  Son. 
Why  should  the  memory  of  His  time  of  subjection 
be  so  dear  to  Christians,  and  so  carefully  preserved? 
The  only  question  to  be  determined,  is  the  precise 
date  of  these  remarkable  monuments  of  the  first 
age  of  Christianity.  That  they  belong  to  the 
centuries  of  what  Anglicans  call  the  "  undivided 
Church  "  is  certain  ;  but  lately  investigations  have 
been  pursued,  which  place  some  of  them  at  an 
earlier  date  than  any  one  anticipated  as  possible. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  quote  largely  from  the 
works  of  the  Cavaliere  de  Rossi,  who  has  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  have  his 
"Imagini  Scelte,"  published  in  1863,  and  they 
are  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  In  this  work  he  has 
given  us  from  the  Catacombs  various  representa 
tions  of  the  Virgin  and  Child;  the  latest  of  these 
belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  but 
the  earliest  he  believes  to  be  referable  to  the  very 
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age  of  the  Apostles.  He  comes  to  this  conclusion 
from  the  style  and  the  skill  of  the  composition, 
and  from  the  history,  locality,  and  existing  inscrip 
tions  of  the  subterranean  in  which  it  is  found. 
However  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  so 
early  a  date  ;  yet  the  utmost  liberty  he  grants  is  to 
refer  the  painting  to  the  era  of  the  first  Antonines, 
that  is,  to  a  date  within  half  a  century  of  the  death 
of  St.  John.  I  consider  then,  that,  as  you  fairly 
use,  in  controversy  with  Protestants,  the  traditional 
doctrine  of  the  Church  in  early  times,  as  an  expla 
nation  of  the  Scripture  text,  or  at  least  as  a  sug 
gestion,  or  as  a  defence,  of  the  sense  which  you  may 
wish  to  put  on  it,  quite  apart  from  the  question 
whether  your  interpretation  itself  is  traditional,  so  it 
is  lawful  for  me,  though  I  have  not  the  positive  words 
of  the  Fathers  on  my  side,  to  shelter  my  own  inter 
pretation  of  the  Apostle's  vision  under  the  fact  of  the 
extant  pictures  of  Mother  and  Child  in  the  Roman 
Catacombs.  There  is  another  principle  of  Scripture 
interpretation  which  we  should  hold  with  you, — when 
we  speak  of  a  doctrine  being  contained  in  Scripture, 
we  do  not  necessarily  mean,  that  it  is  contained  there 
in  direct  categorical  terms,  but  that  there  is  no 
other  satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for  the  lan 
guage  and  expressions  of  the  sacred  writers,  con 
cerning  the  subject-matter  in  question,  than  to 
suppose  that  they  held  upon  it  the  opinions  which 
we  hold, — that  they  would  not  have  spoken  as  they 
have  spoken,  unless  they  held  it.  For  myself  I 
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have  ever  felt  the  truth  of  this  principle,  as  regards 
the  Scripture  proof  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  I  should 
not  have  found  out  that  doctrine  in  the  sacred  text 
without  previous  traditional  teaching ;  but  when 
once  it  is  suggested  from  without,  it  commends 
itself  as  the  one  true  interpretation,  from  its  appo- 
siteness, — because  no  other  view  of  doctrine,  which 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  inspired  writers,  so  happily 
solves  the  obscurities  and  seeming  inconsistencies 
of  their  teaching.  And  now  to  apply  what  I  have 
said  to  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse. 

If  there  is  an  Apostle  on  whom,  d  priori,  our 
eyes  would  be  fixed,  as  likely  to  teach  us  about  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  it  is  St.  John,  to  whom  she  was 
committed  by  our  Lord  on  the  Cross, — with  whom, 
as  tradition  goes,  she  lived  at  Ephesus  till  she  was 
taken  away.  This  anticipation  is  confirmed  d 
posteriori;  for,  as  I  have  said  above,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  fullest  of  our  informants  concerning 
her  dignity,  as  being  the  second  Eve,  is  Irenseus, 
who  came  to  Lyons  from  Asia  Minor,  and  had 
been  taught  by  the  immediate  disciples  of  St. 
John.  The  Apostle's  vision  is  as  follows  : — 

"  A  great  sign  appeared  in  heaven :  A  woman 
clothed  with  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon  under  her 
feet ;  and  on  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars. 
And  being  with  child,  she  cried  travailing  in  birth, 
and  was  in  pain  to  be  delivered.  And  there  was 
seen  another  sign  in  heaven  ;  and  behold  a  great 
red  dragon  .  .  .  And  the  dragon  stood  before  the 
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woman  who  was  ready  to  be  delivered,  that,  when 
she  should  be  delivered,  he  might  devour  her  son. 
And  she  brought  forth  a  man  child,  who  was  to 
rule  all  nations  with  an  iron  rod  ;  and  her  son  was 
taken  up  to  God  and  to  His  throne.  And  the 
woman  fled  into  the  wilderness."  Now  I  do  not 
deny  of  course,  that,  under  the  image  of  the  Woman, 
the  Church  is  signified ;  but  what  I  would  maintain 
is  this,  that  the  Holy  Apostle  would  not  have 
spoken  of  the  Church  under  this  particular  image, 
unless  there  had  existed  a  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
who  was  exalted  on  high,  and  the  object  of  vene 
ration  to  all  the  faithful. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  "  man-child "  spoken 
of  is  an  allusion  to  our  Lord :  why  then  is  not 
"  the  Woman  "  an  allusion  to  His  Mother  ?  This 
surely  is  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words ;  of  course  it 
has  a  further  sense  also,  which  is  the  scope  of  the 
image;  doubtless  the  Child  represents  the  children 
of  the  Church,  and  doubtless  the  Woman  repre 
sents  the  Church;  this,  I  grant,  is  the  real  or  direct 
sense,  but  what  is  the  sense  of  the  symbol  ?  who 
are  the  Woman  and  the  Child  ?  I  answer,  They 
are  not  personifications  but  Persons.  This  is  true 
of  the  Child,  therefore  it  is  true  of  the  Woman. 

But  again:  not  only  Mother  and  Child,  but  a 
serpent  is  introduced  into  the  vision.  Such  a 
meeting  of  man,  woman,  and  serpent  has  not  been 
found  in  Scripture,  since  the  beginning  of  Scrip 
ture,  and  now  it  is  found  in  its  end.  Moreover,  in 
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the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  if  to  supply, 
before  Scripture  came  to  an  end,  what  was  wanting 
in  its  beginning,  we  are  told,  and  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  serpent  in  Paradise  was  the  evil  spirit.  If 
the  dragon  of  St.  John  is  the  same  as  the  serpent 
of  Moses,  and  the  man-child  is  "  the  seed  of  the 
woman,"  why  is  not  the  woman  herself  she,  whose 
seed  the  man-child  is  ?  And,  if  the  first  woman  is 
not  an  allegory,  why,  is  the  second  ?  if  the  first 
woman  is  Eve,  why  is  not  the  second  Mary  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  image  of  the  woman, 
according  to  Scripture  usage,  is  too  bold  and  pro 
minent  for  a  mere  personification.  Scripture  is  not 
fond  of  allegories.  We  have  indeed  frequent  figures 
there,  as  when  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  the  arm 
or  sword  of  the  Lord :  and  so  too  when  they  speak 
of  Jerusalem  or  Samaria  in  the  feminine ;  or  of  the 
mountains  leaping  for  joy,  or  of  the  Church  as  a 
bride  or  as  a  vine ;  but  they  are  not  much  given  to 
dressing  up  abstract  ideas  or  generalizations  in 
personal  attributes.  This  is  the  classical  rather 
than  the  Scripture  style.  Xenophon  places  Her 
cules  between  Virtue  and  Vice,  represented  as 
women ;  ^Eschylus  introduces  into  his  drama  Force 
and  Violence ;  Virgil  gives  personality  to  public 
rumour  or  Fame,  and  Plautus  to  Poverty.  So  on 
monuments  done  in  the  classical  style,  we  see  vir 
tues,  vices,  rivers,  renown,  death  and  the  like, 
turned  into  human  figures  of  men  and  women.  I 
do  not  say  there  are  no  instances  at  all  of  this 
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method  in  Scripture,  but  I  say  that  such  poetical 
compositions  are  strikingly  unlike  its  usual  method. 
Thus  we  at  once  feel  its  difference  from  Scripture, 
when  we  betake  ourselves  to  the  Pastor  of  Hermes, 
and  find  the  Church  a  woman,  to  St.  Methodius, 
and  find  Virtue  a  woman,  and  to  St.  Gregory's 
poem,  and  find  Virginity  again  a  woman.  Scrip 
ture  deals  with  types  rather  than  personifications. 
Israel  stands  for  the  chosen  people,  David  for 
Christ,  Jerusalem  for  heaven.  Consider  the  re 
markable  representations,  dramatic  I  may  call 
them,  in  Jeremiah,  Ezechiel,  and  Hosea:  predic 
tions,  threatenings,  and  promises,  are  acted  out  by 
those  Prophets.  Ezechiel  is  commanded  to  shave 
his  head,  and  to  divide  and  scatter  his  hair;  and 
Ahias  tears  his  garment,  and  gives  ten  out  of 
twelve  parts  of  it  to  Jeroboam.  So  too  the  struc 
ture  of  the  imagery  in  the  Apocalypse  is  not  a  mere 
allegorical  creation,  but  is  founded  on  the  Jewish 
ritual.  In  like  manner  our  Lord's  bodily  cures  are 
visible  types  of  the  power  of  His  grace  upon  the 
soul ;  and  His  prophecy  of  the  last  day  is  conveyed 
under  that  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Even  His 
parables  are  not  simply  ideal,  but  relations  of  oc 
currences,  which  did  or  might  take  place,  under 
which  was  conveyed  a  spiritual  meaning.  The 
description  of  Wisdom  in  the  Proverbs,  and  other 
sacred  books,  has  brought  out  the  instinct  of  com 
mentators  in  this  respect.  They  felt  that  Wisdom 
could  not  be  a  mere  personification,  and  they 
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determined  that  it  was  our  Lord;  and  the  later 
of  these  books,  by  their  own  more  definite  lan 
guage,  warranted  that  interpretation.  Then,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  Arians  used  it  in  derogation 
of  our  Lord's  divinity,  still,  unable  to  tolerate  the 
notion  of  a  mere  allegory,  commentators  applied 
the  description  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Coming 
back  then  to  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  I  ask,  If  the 
Woman  must  be  some  real  person,  who  can  it  be 
whom  the  Apostle  saw,  and  intends,  and  delineates, 
but  that  same  Great  Mother  to  whom  the  chapters 
in  the  Proverbs  are  accommodated  ?  And  let  it  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  in  this  passage,  from  the 
allusion  in  it  to  the  history  of  the  fall,  she  may  be 
said  still  to  be  represented  under  the  character  of 
the  Second  Eve.  I  make  a  further  remark  :  it  is 
sometimes  asked,  Why  do  not  the  sacred  writers 
mention  our  Lady's  greatness  ?  I  answer,  she  was, 
or  may  have  been  alive,  when  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists  wrote; — there  was  just  one  book  of 
Scripture  certainly  written  after  her  death,  and 
that  book  does  (if  I  may  so  speak)  canonize  her. 

But  if  all  this  be  so,  if  it  is  really  the  Blessed 
Virgin  whom  Scripture  represents  as  clothed  with 
the  sun,  crowned  with  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
with  the  moon  as  her  footstool,  what  height  of 
glory  may  we  not  attribute  to  her  ?  and  what  are 
we  to  say  of  those  who,  through  ignorance,  run 
counter  to  the  voice  of  Scripture,  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Fathers,  to  the  traditions  of  East  and  West, 
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and  speak  and   act    contemptuously   towards   her 
whom  her  Lord  delighteth  to  honour  ? 

Now  I  have  said  all  I  mean  to  say  on  what  I 
have  called  the  rudimental  teaching  of  Antiquity 
about  the  Blessed  Virgin;  but  after  all  I  have  not 
insisted  on  the  highest  view  of  her  prerogatives, 
which  the  Fathers  have  taught  us.  You,  my  dear 
Friend,  who  know  so  well  the  ancient  controversies 
and  Councils,  may  have  been  surprised  why  I  should 
not  have  yet  spoken  of  her  as  the  Theotocos ; — but 
I  wished  to  show  on  how  broad  a  basis  her  great 
ness  rests,  independent  of  that  wonderful  title;  and 
again  I  have  been  loth  to  enlarge  upon  the  force 
of  a  word,  which  is  rather  matter  for  devotional 
thought  than  for  polemical  dispute.  However,  I 
might  as  well  not  write  on  my  subject  at  all,  as 
altogether  be  silent  upon  it. 

It  is  then  an  integral  portion  of  the  Faith  fixed 
by  Ecumenical  Council,  a  portion  of  it  which  you 
hold  as  well  as  I,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  Theo 
tocos,  Deipara,  or  Mother  of  God ;  and  this  word, 
when  thus  used,  carries  with  it  no  admixture  of 
rhetoric,  no  taint  of  extravagant  affection, — it  has 
nothing  else  but  a  well-weighed,  grave,  dogmatic 
sense,  which  corresponds  and  is  adequate  to  its 
sound.  It  intends  to  express  that  God  is  her  Son, 
as  truly  as  any  one  of  us  is  the  son  of  his  own 
mother.  If  this  be  so,  what  can  be  said  of  any 
creature  whatever,  which  may  not  be  said  of  her  ? 
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what  can  be  said  too  much,  so  that  it  does  not 
compromise  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  ?  He 
indeed  might  have  created  a  being  more  perfect, 
more  admirable,  than  she  is;  He  might  have  en 
dued  that  being,  so  created,  with  a  richer  grant  of 
grace,  of  power,  of  blessedness :  but  in  one  respect 
she  surpasses  all  even  possible  creations,  viz.  that 
she  is  Mother  of  her  Creator.  It  is  this  awful  title, 
which  both  illustrates  and  connects  together  the 
two  prerogatives  of  Mary,  on  which  I  have  been 
lately  enlarging,  her  sanctity  and  her  greatness.  It 
is  the  issue  of  her  sanctity;  it  is  the  source  of  her 
greatness.  What  dignity  can  be  too  great  to  attri 
bute  to  her  who  is  as  closely  bound  up,  as  inti 
mately  one,  with  the  Eternal  Word,  as  a  mother  is 
with  a  son  ?  What  outfit  of  sanctity,  what  fulness 
and  redundance  of  grace,  what  exuberance  of  merits 
must  have  been  hers,  on  the  supposition,  which  the 
Fathers  justify,  that  her  Maker  regarded  them  at  all, 
and  took  them  into  account,  when  he  condescended 
"  not  to  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb  ? "  Is  it  sur 
prising  then  that  on  the  one  hand  she  should  be 
immaculate  in  her  conception  ?  or  on  the  other 
that  she  should  be  exalted  as  a  queen  with  a  crown 
of  twelve  stars  ?  Men  sometimes  wonder  that  we 
call  her  Mother  of  life,  of  mercy,  of  salvation ;  what 
are  all  these  titles  compared  to  that  one  name, 
Mother  of  God  ? 

I  shall  sav  no  more  about  this  title  here.     It  is 
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scarcely  possible  to  write  of  it  without  diverging 
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into  a  style  of  composition  unsuited  to  a  Letter;  so 
I  proceed  to  the  history  of  its  use. 

The  title  of  Theotocos 5  begins  with  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  a  date  hardly  later  than  that  at  which 
we  read  of  her  as  the  second  Eve.  It  first  occurs  in 
the  works  of  Origen  (185 — 254)  ;  hut  he,  witnessing 
for  Egypt  and  Palestine,  witnesses  also  that  it  was 
in  use  before  his  time ;  for,  as  Socrates  informs  us, 
he  "  interpreted  how  it  was  to  be  used,  and  dis 
cussed  the  question  at  length"  (Hist.  vii.  32). 
Within  two  centuries  (431)  in  the  General  Council 
held  against  Nestorius,  it  was  made  part  of  the  for 
mal  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church.  At  that 
time,  Theodoret,  who  from  his  party  connexions 
might  have  been  supposed  disinclined  to  its  solemn 
recognition,  owned  that  "  the  ancient  and  more 
than  ancient  heralds  of  the  orthodox  faith  taught 
the  use  of  the  term  according  to  the  Apostolic  tra 
dition."  At  the  same  date  John  of  Antioch,  who 
for  a  while  sheltered  Nestorius,  whose  heresy  lay 
in  the  rejection  of  the  term,  said,  "  This  title  no 
ecclesiastical  teacher  has  put  aside.  Those  who 
have  used  it  are  many  and  eminent;  and  those  who 
have  not  used  it,  have  not  attacked  those  who  did." 
Alexander  again,  one  of  the  fiercest  partisans  of 
Nestorius,  allows  the  use  of  the  word,  though  he 
considers  it  dangerous;  "That  in  festive  solemni 
ties,"  he  says,  "or  in  preaching  or  teaching,  theo- 

s  Vid.  Translation  of  St.  Athanasius,  pp.  420,  440,  447. 
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tocos  should  be  unguardedly  said  by  the  orthodox 
without  explanation  is  no  blame,  because  such  state 
ments  were  not  dogmatic,  nor  said  with  evil  mean 
ing."  If  we  look  for  those,  in  the  interval,  between 
Origen  and  the  Council,  to  whom  Alexander  refers, 
we  find  it  used  again  and  again  by  the  Fathers  in 
such  of  their  works  as  are  extant;  by  Archelaus  of 
Mesopotamia,  Eusebius  of  Palestine,  Alexander  of 
Egypt,  in  the  third  century;  in  the  fourth  by 
Athanasius  many  times  with  emphasis,  by  Cyril  of 
Palestine,  Gregory  Nyssen  of  Cappadocia,  Gregory 
Nazianzen  of  Cappadocia,  Antiochus  of  Syria,  and 
Ammonius  of  Thrace: — not  to  speak  of  the  Em 
peror  Julian,  who,  having  no  local  or  ecclesiastical 
domicile,  speaks  for  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
Another  and  earlier  Emperor,  Constantino,  in  his 
speech  before  the  assembled  Bishops  at  Nicsea,  uses 
the  still  more  explicit  title  of  "  the  Virgin  Mother 
of  God ;"  which  is  also  used  by  Ambrose  of  Milan, 
and  by  Vincent  and  Cassian  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  then  by  St.  Leo. 

So  much  for  the  term;  it  would  be  tedious  to  pro 
duce  the  passages  of  author's  who,  using  or  not  using 
the  term,  convey  the  idea.  "  Our  God  was  carried 
in  the  womb  of  Mary,"  says  Ignatius,  who  was  mar 
tyred  A.D.  106.  "The  word  of  God,"  says  Hippo- 
lytus,  "  was  carried  in  that  Virgin  frame."  "  The 
Maker  of  all,"  says  Amphilochius,  "is  born  of  a 
Virgin."  "  She  did  compass  without  circumscribing 
the  Sun  of  justice,— the  Everlasting  is  born,"  says 
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Chrysostom.  "  God  dwelt  in  the  womb,"  says  Pro- 
clus.  "  When  thou  hearest  that  God  speaks  from 
the  bush,"  asks  Theodotus,  "  in  the  bush  seest 
thou  not  the  Virgin  ?"  Cassian  says,  "  Mary  bore 
her  Author."  "  The  one  God  only-begotten,"  says 
Hilary,  "  is  introduced  into  the  womb  of  a  Virgin." 
"  The  Everlasting,"  says  Ambrose,  "  came  into  the 
Virgin."  "  The  closed  gate,"  says  Jerome,  "  by 
which  alone  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  enters,  is  the 
Virgin  Mary."  "  That  man  from  heaven,"  says 
Capriolus,  "  is  God  conceived  in  the  womb."  "  He 
is  made  in  thee,"  says  Augustine.  "  who  made 
thee." 

This  being  the  faith  of  the  Fathers  about  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  should 
in  no  long  time  be  transmuted  into  devotion.  No 
wonder  if  their  language  should  be  unmeasured, 
when  so  great  a  term  as  "  Mother  of  God "  had 
been  formally  set  down  as  the  safe  limit  of  it.  No 
wonder  if  it  became  stronger  and  stronger  as  time 
went  on,  since  only  in  a  long  period  could  the  ful 
ness  of  its  import  be  exhausted.  And  in  matter  of 
fact,  and  as  might  be  anticipated,  (with  the  few  ex 
ceptions  which  I  have  noted  above,  and  which  I  am 
to  treat  of  below,)  the  current  of  thought  in  those 
early  ages  did  uniformly  tend  to  make  much  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  to  increase  her  honours,  not  to 
circumscribe  them.  Little  jealousy  was  shown  of 
her  in  those  times ;  but,  when  any  such  niggardness 
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of  devotion  occurred,  then  one  Father  or  other  fell 
upon  the  offender,  with  zeal,  not  to  say  with  fierce 
ness.  Thus  St.  Jerome  inveighs  against  Helvidius ; 
thus  St.  Epiphanius  denounces  Apollinaris,  St. 
Cyril  Nestorius,  and  St.  Ambrose  Bonosus ;  on  the 
other  hand,  each  successive  insult  offered  to  her  by 
individual  adversaries  did  but  bring  out  more  fully 
the  intimate  sacred  affection  with  which  Christen 
dom  regarded  her.  "  She  was  alone,  and  wrought 
the  world's  salvation  and  conceived  the  redemption 
of  all,"  says  Ambrose0;  "she  had  so  great  grace, 
as  not  only  to  preserve  virginity  herself,  but  to 
confer  it  upon  those  whom  she  visited."  The 
rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,"  says  Jerome,  "  and 
the  Eastern  gate  through  which  the  High  Priest 
alone  goes  in  and  out,  yet  is  ever  shut."  "  The 
wise  woman,"  says  Nilus,  who  "  hath  clad  believers, 
from  the  fleece  of  the  Lamb  born  of  her,  with  the 
clothing  of  incorruption,  and  delivered  them  from 
their  spiritual  nakedness."  "  The  mother  of  life, 
of  beauty,  of  majesty,  the  morning  star,"  according 
to  Antiochus.  "  The  mystical  new  heavens,"  "  the 
heavens  carrying  the  Divinity,"  "  the  fruitful  vine," 
"by  whom  we  are  translated  from  death  to  life," 
according  to  St.  Ephrem.  "  The  manna,  which  is 
delicate,  bright,  sweet,  and  virgin,  which,  as  though 
coming  from  heaven,  has  poured  down  on  all  the 
people  of  the  Churches  a  food  plcasanter  than 
honcv,"  according  to  St.  Maximus. 

J  * 

6  Essay  on  Dcctr.  Dev.  p.  403. 
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Proclus  calls  her,  "  the  unsullied  shell  which  con 
tains  the  pearl  of  price,"  "  the  Church's  diadem," 
"  the  expression  of  orthodoxy."  "  Run  through  all 
creation  in  your  thought,"  he  says,  "  and  see  if  there 
be  one  equal  or  superior  to  the  Holy  Virgin, 
Mother  of  God."  "Hail,  Mother,  clad  in  light, 
of  the  light  which  sets  not;"  says  Theodotus,  or 
some  one  else  at  Ephesus,  "  hail,  all-undefiled 
mother  of  holiness;  hail,  most  pellucid  fountain  of 
the  life-giving^  stream."  And  St.  Cyril  too  at 
Ephesus,  "  Hail, '  Mary  Mother  of  God,  majestic 
common-treasure  of  the  whole  world,  the  lamp  un 
quenchable,  the  crown  of  virginity,  the  staff  of 
orthodoxy,  the  indissoluble  temple,  the  dwelling  of 
the  Illimitable,  Mother  and  Virgin,  through  whom 
He  in  the  holy  gospels  is  called  blessed  who  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ....  through  whom  the 

Holy   Trinity  is   sanctified, through  whom 

Angels  and  Archangels  rejoice,  devils  are  put  to 
flight,  ....  and  the  fallen  creature  is  received  up 
into  the  heavens,  &c.,  &c.7."  Such  is  but  a  portion 
of  the  panegyrical  language  which  St.  Cyril  used 
in  the  third  Ecumenical  Council. 

I  must  not  close  my  review  of  the  Catholic  doc 
trine  concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin,  without  di 
rectly  speaking  of  her  intercessory  power,  though  I 
have  incidentally  made  mention  of  it  already.  It 

?  Opp.  t.  6,  p.  355. 
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is  the  immediate  result  of  two  truths,  neither  of 
which  you  dispute; — first,  that  "it  is  good  and 
useful,"  as  the  Council  of  Trent  says,  "  suppliantly 
to  invoke  the  saints  and  to  have  recourse  to  their 
prayers;"  and  secondly,  that  the  Blessed  Mary  is 
singularly  dear  to  her  Son  and  singularly  exalted 
in  sanctity  and  glory.  However,  at  the  risk  of 
becoming  didactic,  I  will  state  somewhat  more  fully 
the  grounds  on  which  it  rests. 

To  a  candid  pagan,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  points  of  Christianity,  on  its  first 
appearance,  that  the  observance  of  prayer  formed 
so  vital  a  part  of  its  organization ;  and  that,  though 
its  members  were  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and 
its  rulers  and  subjects  had  so  little  opportunity  of 
correlative  action,  yet  they,  one  and  all,  found  the 
solace  of  a  spiritual  intercourse  and  a  real  bond  of 
union,  in  the  practice  of  mutual  intercession.  Prayer 
indeed  is  the  very  essence  of  religion;  but  in  the 
heathen  religions  it  was  either  public  or  personal; 
it  was  a  state  ordinance,  or  a  selfish  expedient,  for 
the  attainment  of  certain  tangible,  temporal  goods. 
Very  different  from  this  was  its  exercise  among 
Christians,  who  were  thereby  knit  together  in  one 
body,  different,  as  they  were,  in  races,  ranks,  and 
habits,  distant  from  each  other  in  country,  and 
helpless  amid  hostile  populations.  Yet  it  proved 
sufficient  for  its  purpose.  Christians  could  not 
correspond;  they  could  not  combine;  but  they 
could  pray  one  for  another.  Even  their  public 
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prayers  partook  of  this  character  of  intercession; 
for  to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Church  was 
really  a  prayer  for  all  classes  of  men,  and  all  the 
individuals  of  which  it  was  composed.  It  was  in 
prayer  that  the  Church  was  founded.  For  ten 
days  all  the  Apostles  "persevered  with  one  mind 
in  prayer  and  supplication,  with  the  women,  and 
Mary  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  His  brethren." 
Then  again  at  Pentecost  "  they  were  all  with  one 
mind  in  one  place;"  and  the  converts  then  made 
are  said  to  have  "persevered  in  prayer."  And 
when,  after  a  while,  St.  Peter  was  seized  and  put 
in  prison  with  a  view  to  his  being  put  to  death, 
"prayer  was  made  without  ceasing"  by  the  Church 
of  God  for  him ;  and,  when  the  angel  released  him, 
he  took  refuge  in  a  house  "  where  many  were 
gathered  together  in  prayer." 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  these  passages,  as 
hardly  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  their  singular 
significance;  and  they  are  followed  up  by  various 
passages  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles.  St.  Paul  en 
joins  his  brethren  to  "  pray  with  all  prayer  and  sup 
plication  at  all  times  in  the  Spirit,  with  all  instance 
and  supplication  for  all  saints,"  to  "  pray  in  every 
place,"  "  to  make  supplication,  prayers,  intercessions, 
giving  of  thanks,  for  all  men.  And  in  his  own  person 
he  "  ceases  not  to  give  thanks  for  them,  commemo 
rating  them  in  his  prayers,"  and  "  always  in  all  his 
prayers  making  supplication  for  them  all  with  joy.'' 

Now,  was  this  spiritual  bond  to  cease  with  life  ? 
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or  had  Christians  similar  duties  to  their  bre 
thren  departed  ?  From  the  witness  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church,  it  appears  that  they  had; 
and  you,  and  those  who  agree  with  you,  would 
be  the  last  to  deny  that  they  were  then  in  the 
practice  of  praying,  as  for  the  living,  so  for  those 
also  who  had  passed  into  the  intermediate  state 
between  earth  and  heaven.  Did  the  sacred  com 
munion  extend  further  still,  on  to  the  inhabit 
ants  of  heaven  itself?  Here  too  you  agree  with 
us,  for  you  have  adopted  in  your  Volume  the  words 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  I  have  quoted  above. 
But  now  we  are  brought  to  a  higher  order  of 
thoughts. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  pray  for  those  who 
are  already  in  glory ;  but  at  least  they  can  pray  for 
us,  and  we  can  ask  their  prayers,  and  in  the  Apo 
calypse  at  least  Angels  are  introduced  both  sending 
us  their  blessing  and  presenting  our  prayers  before 
the  Divine  Presence.  We  read  there  of  an  Angel 
who  ';  came  and  stood  before  the  altar,  having  a 
golden  censer ;"  and  "  there  was  given  to  him 
much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  of  the  prayers 
of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which  is  before 
the  Throne  of  God.  On  this  occasion,  surely  the 
Angel,  Michael,  as  the  prayer  in  Mass  considers 
him,  performed  the  part  of  a  great  Intercessor  or 
Mediator  above  for  the  children  of  the  Church 
Militant  below.  Again,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
same  book,  the  sacred  writer  goes  so  far  as  to 
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speak  of  "  grace  and  peace  "  being  sent  us,  not  only 
from  the  Almighty,  but  "from  the  seven  Spirits 
that  arc  before  His  throne,  thus  associating  the 
Eternal  with  the  ministers  of  His  mercies  ;  and  this 
carries  us  on  to  the  remarkable  passage  of  St.  Justin, 
one  of  the  earliest  Fathers,  who,  in  his  Apology, 
says,  "To  Him  (God),  and  His  Son  who  came 
from  Him,  and  taught  us  these  things,  and  the  host 
of  the  other  good  Angels  who  follow  and  resemble 
them,  and  the  Prophetic  Spirit,  we  pay  veneration 
and  homage."  Further,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  St.  Paul  introduces,  not  only  Angels,  but 
"  the  spirits  of  the  just  "  into  the  sacred  communion  : 
"Ye  have  come  to  Mount  Sion,  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  to  myriads  of  angels,  to  God  the  Judge 
of  all,  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and 
to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Testament." 
What  can  be  meant  by  having  "  come  to  the  spirits 
of  the  just,"  unless  in  some  way  or  other  they  do  us 
good,  whether  by  blessing  or  by  aiding  us  ?  that  is, 
in  a  word,  to  speak  correctly,  by  praying  for  us,  for 
it  is  by  prayer  alone  that  the  creature  above  can 
bless  or  aid  the  creature  below. 

Intercession  thus  being  the  first  principle  of  the 
Church's  life,  next  it  is  certain  again,  that  the 
vital  principle  of  that  intercession,  as  an  availing 
power,  is,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  sanctity. 
This  seems  to  be  suggested  by  a  passage  of  St. 
Paul,  in  which  the  Supreme  Intercessor  is  said  to 
be  "the  Spirit :"—"  the  Spirit  Himself  maketh 
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intercession  for  us;  He  maketh  intercession  for 
the  saints  according  to  God."  However,  the  truth 
thus  implied,  is  expressly  brought  out  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  in  the  form  both  of  doctrine 
and  of  example.  The  words  of  the  man  born  blind 
speak  the  common-sense  of  nature: — "if  any  man 
be  a  worshipper  of  God,  him  He  heareth."  And 
Apostles  confirm  them: — "the  prayer  of  a  just 
man  availeth  much,"  and  "  whatever  we  ask,  we 
receive,  because  we  keep  his  commandments." 
Then,  as  for  examples,  we  read  of  Abraham  and 
Moses,  as  having  the  divine  purpose  of  judgment 
revealed  to  them  beforehand,  in  order  that  they 
might  deprecate  its  execution.  To  the  friends  of 
Job  it  was  said,  "  My  servant  Job  shall  pray  for 
you;  his  face  I  will  accept."  Elias  by  his  prayer 
shut  and  opened  the  heavens.  Elsewhere  we  read 
of  "Jeremias,  Moses,  and  Samuel;"  and  of  "  JNoe, 
Daniel,  and  Job,"  as  being  great  mediators  between 
God  and  His  people.  One  instance  is  given  us, 
which  testifies  the  continuance  of  so  high  an  office 
beyond  this  life.  Lazarus,  in  the  parable,  is  seen 
in  Abraham's  bosom.  It  is  usual  to  pass  over  this 
striking  passage  with  the  remark  that  it  is  a 
Jewish  expression ;  whereas,  Jewish  belief  or  not, 
it  is  recognized  and  sanctioned  by  our  Lord  Him 
self.  What  do  we  teach  about  the  Blessed  Virgin 
more  wonderful  than  this  ?  Let  us  suppose,  that, 
at  the  hour  of  death,  the  faithful  are  committed 
to  her  arms ;  but  if  Abraham,  not  yet  ascended  on 
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high,  had  charge  of  Lazarus,  what  offence  is  it  to 
affirm  the  like  of  her,  who  was  not  merely  "  the 
friend,"  but  the  very  "  Mother  of  God  ?  " 

It  may  be  added,  that,  though  it  availed  nothing 
for  influence  with  our  Lord,  to  be  one  of  His  com 
pany,  if  sanctity  was  wanting,  still,  as  the  Gospel 
shows,  He  on  various  occasions  allowed  those  who 
were  near  Him,  to  be  the  means  by  which  suppli 
cants  were  brought  to  Him  or  miracles  gained 
from  Him,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves ;  and  if  on  one  occasion,  He  seems  to  repel 
His  Mother,  when  she  told  Him  that  wine  was 
wanting  for  the  guests  at  the  marriage  feast,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark  on  it,  that,  by  saying  that  she 
was  then  separated  from  Him,  because  His  hour 
was  not  yet  come,  He  implied,  that  when  that  hour 
was  come,  such  separation  would  be  at  an  end. 
Moreover,  in  fact  He  did,  at  her  intercession,  work 
the  miracle  which  she  desired. 

I  consider  it  impossible  then,  for  those  who 
believe  the  Church  to  be  one  vast  body  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  in  which  every  holy  creature  of  God 
has  his  place,  and  of  which  prayer  is  the  life,  when 
once  they  recognize  the  sanctity  and  greatness  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  not  to  perceive  immediately, 
that  her  office  above  is  one  of  perpetual  inter 
cession  for  the  faithful  militant,  and  that  our  very 
relation  to  her  must  be  that  of  clients  to  a  patron, 
and  that,  in  the  eternal  enmitv  which  exists  be- 

* 

tween   the   woman    and    the    serpent,    while   the 
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serpent's  strength  is  that  of  being  the  Tempter, 
the  weapon  of  the  Second  Eve  and  Mother  of  God 
is  prayer. 

As  then  these  ideas  of  her  sanctity  and  greatness 
gradually  penetrated  the  mind  of  Christendom,  so 
did  her  intercessory  power  follow  close  upon  them 
and  with  them.  From  the  earliest  times  that  media 
tion  is  symbolized  in  those  representations  of  her 
with  up-lifted  hands,  which,  whether  in  plaster  or 
in  glass,  are  still  extant  in  Rome, — that  Church, 
as  St.  Irenseus  says,  with  which  "  every  Church, 
that  is,  the  faithful  from  every  side,  must  agree, 
because  of  its  more  powerful  principality ;"  "  into 
which,"  as  Tertullian  adds,  "the  Apostles  poured 
out,  together  with  their  blood,  their  whole  doc 
trines."  As  far  indeed  as  existing  documents  are 
concerned,  I  know  of  no  instance  to  my  purpose 
earlier  than  A.D.  234,  but  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
one;  and,  though  it  has  been  often  quoted  in  the 
controversy,  an  argument  is  not  the  weaker  for 

frequent  use. 

St.  Gregory  Nyssen  8,  a  native  of  Cappadocia  in 

the  fourth  century,  relates  that  his  name-sake, 
Bishop  of  Neo-Ca3sarea,  surnamed  Thaumaturgus, 
in  the  century  preceding,  shortly  before  he  was 
called  to  the  priesthood,  received  in  a  vision  a  Creed, 
which  is  still  extant,  from  the  Blessed  Mary  at  the 
hands  of  St.  John.  The  account  runs  thus : — He 
was  deeply  pondering  theological  doctrine,  which 
8  Vid.  Essay  on  Doctr.  Dev.  p.  386. 
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the  heretics  of  the  day  depraved.  "In  such 
thoughts,"  says  his  name-sake  of  Nyssa,  "  he  was 
passing  the  night,  when  one  appeared,  as  if  in 
human  form,  aged  in  appearance,  saintly  in  the 
fashion  of  his  garments,  and  very  venerable  both  in 
grace  of  countenance  and  general  mien.  Amazed  at 
the  sight,  he  started  from  his  bed,  and  asked  who 
it  was,  and  why  he  came ;  but,  on  the  other  calm 
ing  the  perturbation  of  his  mind  with  his  gentle 
voice,  and  saying  he  had  appeared  to  him  by 
divine  command  on  account  of  his  doubts,  in  order 
that  the  truth  of  the  orthodox  faith  might  be 
revealed  to  him,  he  took  courage  at  the  word,  and 
regarded  him  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  fright. 
Then,  on  his  stretching  his  hand  straight  forward 
and  pointing  with  his  fingers  at  something  on  one 
side,  he  followed  with  his  eyes  the  extended  hand, 
and  saw  another  appearance  opposite  to  the  former, 
in  shape  of  a  woman,  but  more  than  human.  .  .  . 
When  his  eyes  could  not  bear  the  apparition,  he 
heard  them  conversing  together  on  the  subject  of 
his  doubts;  and  thereby  not  only  gained  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  faith,  but  learned  their  names, 
as  they  addressed  each  other  by  their  respective 
appellations.  And  thus  he  is  said  to  have  heard 
the  person  in  woman's  shape  bid  '  John  the  Evan 
gelist'  disclose  to  the  young  man  the  mystery  of 
godliness;  and  he  answered  that  he  was  ready  to 
comply  in  this  matter  with  the  wish  of  'the  Mother 
of  the  Lord,'  and  enunciated  a  formulary,  well- 
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turned  and  complete,  and  so  vanished.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  immediately  committed  to  writing  that 
divine  teaching  of  his  mystagogue,  and  henceforth 
preached  in  the  Church  according  to  that  form, 
and  bequeathed  to  posterity,  as  an  inheritance, 
that  heavenly  teaching,  by  means  of  which  his 
people  are  instructed  down  to  this  day,  being  pre 
served  from  all  heretical  evil."  He  proceeds  to 
rehearse  the  Creed  thus  given,  "  There  is  One 
God,  Father  of  a  Living  Word,"  &c.  Bull,  after 
quoting  it  in  his  work  upon  the  Nicene  Faith, 
alludes  to  this  history  of  its  origin,  and  adds,  "  No 
one  should  think  it  incredible  that  such  a  provi 
dence  should  befall  a  man  whose  whole  life  was 
conspicuous  for  revelations  and  miracles,  as  all 
ecclesiastical  writers  who  have  mentioned  him  (and 
who  has  not  ?)  witness  with  one  voice." 

Here  she  is  represented  as  rescuing  a  holy  soul 
from  intellectual  error.  This  leads  me  to  a  further 
reflection.  You  seem,  in  one  place  in  your  Volume, 
to  object  to  the  Antiphon,  in  which  it  is  said  of 
her,  "  All  heresies  thou  hast  destroyed  alone." 
Surely  the  truth  of  it  is  verified  in  this  age,  as  in 
former  times,  and  especially  by  the  doctrine  con 
cerning  her,  on  which  I  have  been  dwelling.  She 
is  the  great  exemplar  of  prayer  in  a  generation, 
which  emphatically  denies  the  power  of  prayer  in 
toto,  which  determines  that  fatal  laws  govern  the 
universe,  that  there  cannot  be  anv  direct  com- 

7  *f 

munication  between   earth   and   heaven,  that  God 
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cannot  visit  His  earth,   and  that  man  cannot  in 
fluence  His  providence. 

I  cannot  help  hoping  that  your  own  reading  of 
the  Fathers  will  on  the  whole  hear  me  out  in  the 
above  account  of  their  teaching  concerning  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Anglicans  seem  to  me  to  overlook 
the  strength  of  the  argument  adducible  from  their 
works  in  our  favour,  and  they  open  the  attack  upon 
our  mediaeval  and  modern  writers,  careless  of  leaving 
a  host  of  primitive  opponents  in  their  rear.  I  do 
not  include  you  among  such  Anglicans;  you  know 
what  the  Fathers  assert;  but,  if  so,  have  you  not, 
my  dear  Friend,  been- unjust  to  yourself  in  your 
recent  Volume,  and  made  far  too  much  of  the  dif 
ferences  which  exist  between  Anglicans  and  us  on 
this  particular  point  ?  It  is  the  office  of  an  Irenicon 
to  smoothe  difficulties;  I  shall  be  pleased  if  I  suc 
ceed  in  removing  some  of  yours.  Let  the  public 
judge  between  us  here.  Had  you  happened  in  your 
Volume  to  introduce  your  notice  of  our  teaching 
about  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  a  notice  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Fathers  concerning  her,  ordinary 
men  would  have  considered  that  there  was  not  much 
to  choose  between  you  and  us.  Though  you  ap 
pealed  ever  so  much  to  the  authority  of  the  "  un 
divided  Church,"  they  certainly  would  have  said 
that  you,  who  had  such  high  notions  of  the  Blessed 
Mary,  were  one  of  the  last  men  who  had  a  right 
to  accuse  us  of  quasi-idolatry.  When  they  found 
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you  calling  her  by  the  titles  of  Mother  of  God, 
Second  Eve,  and  Mother  of  all  Living,  the  Mother 
of  Life,  the  Morning  Star,  the  Stay  of  Believers,  the 
Expression  of  Orthodoxy,  the  All-undefiled  Mother 
of  Holiness,  and  the  like,  they  would  have  deemed  it 
a  poor  compensation  for  such  language,  that  you  pro 
tested  against  her  being  called  a  Co-redemptress  or 
a  Priestess.  And,  if  they  were  violent  Protestants, 
they  would  not  have  read  you  with  that  relish  and 
gratitude  with  which,  as  it  is,  they  have  perhaps 
accepted  your  testimony  against  us.  Not  that  they 
would  have  been  altogether  right  in  their  view  of. 
you ; — on  the  contrary  I  think  there  is  a  real  dif 
ference  between  what  you  protest  against,  and  what 
with  the  Fathers  you  hold;  but  unread  men  and 
men  of  the  world  form  a  broad  practical  judgment 
of  the  things  which  come  before  them,  and  they 
would  have  felt  in  this  case  that  they  had  the  same 
right  to  be  shocked  at  you,  as  you  have  to  be 
shocked  at  us; — and  further,  which  is  the  point  to 
which  I  am  coming,  they  would  have  said,  that, 
granting  some  of  our  modern  writers  go  beyond 
the  Fathers  in  this  matter,  still  the  line  cannot  be 
logically  drawn  between  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers 
concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  our  own.  This 
view  of  the  matter  seems  to  me  true  and  important ; 
I  do  not  think  the  line  can  be  satisfactorily  drawn, 
and  to  this  point  I  shall  now  direct  my  attention. 

It  is  impossible,  I  say,  in  a  doctrine  like  this,  to 
draw  the  line  cleanly  between  truth  and  error,  right 
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and  wrong.  This  is  ever  the  case  in  concrete 
matters,  which  have  life.  Life  in  this  world  is 
motion,  and  involves  a  continual  process  of  change. 
Living  things  grow  into  their  perfection,  into  their 
decline,  into  their  death.  No  rule  of  art  will 
suffice  to  stop  the  operation  of  this  natural  law, 
whether  in  the  material  world  or  in  the  human 
mind.  We  can  indeed  encounter  disorders,  when 
they  occur,  by  external  antagonisms  and  remedies  ; 
but  we  cannot  eradicate  the  process  itself,  out  of 
which  they  arise.  Life  has  the  same  right  to 
decay,  as  it  has  to  wax  strong.  This  is  specially 
the  case  with  great  ideas.  You  may  stifle  them ; 
or  you  may  refuse  them  elbow-room;  or  you  may 
torment  them  with  your  continual  meddling ;  or 
you  may  let  them  have  free  course  and  range,  and 
be  content,  instead  of  anticipating  their  excesses,  to 
expose  and  restrain  those  excesses  after  they  have 
occurred.  But  you  have  only  this  alternative ;  and 
for  myself,  I  prefer  much,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
to  be  first  generous  and  then  just ;  to  grant  full 
liberty  of  thought,  and  to  call  it  to  account  when 
abused. 

If  what  I  have  been  saying  be  true  of  energetic 
ideas  generally,  much  more  is  it  the  case  in  matters 
of  religion.  Religion  acts  on  the  affections;  who 
is  to  hinder  these,  when  once  roused,  from  gather 
ing  in  their  strength  and  running  wild  ?  They  are 
not  gifted  with  any  connatural  principle  within 
them,  which  renders  them  self-governing  and  self- 
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adjusting.  They  hurry  right  on  to  their  object, 
and  often  in  their  case  it  is,  More  haste,  and  worse 
speed.  Their  object  engrosses  them,  and  they  see 
nothing  else.  And  of  all  passions  love  is  the  most 
unmanageable  ;  nay  more,  I  would  not  give  much 
for  that  love  which  is  never  extravagant,  which 
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always  observes  the  proprieties,  and  can  move 
about  in  perfect  good  taste,  under  all  emergencies. 
What  mother,  what  husband  or  wife,  what  youth 
or  maiden  in  love,  but  says  a  thousand  foolish 
things,  in  the  way  of  endearment,  which  the 
speaker  would  be  sorry  for  strangers  to  hear;  yet 
they  were  not  on  that  account  unwelcome  to  the 
parties  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Sometimes  by 
bad  luck  they  are  written  down,  sometimes  they 
get  into  the  newspapers ;  and  what  might  be  even 
graceful,  when  it  was  fresh  from  the  heart,  and 
interpreted  by  the  voice  and  the  countenance, 
presents  but  a  melancholy  exhibition  when  served 
up  cold  for  the  public  eye.  So  it  is  with  devo 
tional  feelings.  Burning  thoughts  and  words  are 
as  open  to  criticism  as  they  are  beyond  it.  What 
is  abstractedly  extravagant,  may  in  religious  per 
sons  be  becoming  and  beautiful,  and  only  fall  under 
blame  when  it  is  found  in  others  who  imitate  them. 
When  it  is  formalized  into  meditations  or  exercises, 
it  is  as  repulsive  as  love-letters  in  a  police  report. 
Moreover,  even  holy  minds  readily  adopt  and 
become  familiar  with  language  which  they  would 
never  have  originated  themselves,  when  it  proceeds 
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from  a  writer  who  has  the  same  objects  of  devotion 
as  they  have ;  and,  if  they  find  a  stranger  ridicule 
or  reprobate  supplication  or  praise  which  has  come 
to  them  so  recommended,  they  feel  as  keenly  as  if 
a  direct  insult  were  offered  to  those  to  whom  that 
homage  is  addressed.  In  the  next  place,  what  has 
power  to  stir  holy  and  refined  souls  is  potent  also 
with  the  multitude;  and  the  religion  of  the  multi 
tude  is  ever  vulgar  and  abnormal;  it  ever  will  be 
tinctured  with  fanaticism  and  superstition,  while 
men  are  what  they  are.  A  people's  religion  is  ever 
a  corrupt  religion.  If  you  are  to  have  a  Catholic 
Church,  you  must  put  up  with  fish  of  every  kind, 
guests  good  and  bad,  vessels  of  gold,  vessels  of 
earth.  You  may  beat  religion  out  of  men,  if  you 
will,  and  then  their  excesses  will  take  a  different 
direction ;  but  if  you  make  use  of  religion  to 
improve  them,  they  will  make  use  of  religion  to 
corrupt  it.  And  then  you  will  have  effected  that 
compromise  of  which  our  countrymen  report  so 
unfavourably  from  abroad : — a  high  grand  faith 
and  worship  which  compels  their  admiration,  and 
puerile  absurdities  among  the  people  which  excite 
their  contempt. 

Nor  is  it  any  safeguard  against  these  excesses  in 
a  religious  system,  that  the  religion  is  based  upon 
reason,  and  developes  into  a  theology.  Theology 
both  uses  logic  and  baffles  it;  and  thus  logic  acts 
both  as  a  protection  and  as  the  perversion  of  reli 
gion.  Theology  is  occupied  with  supernatural 
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matters,  and  is  ever  running  into  mysteries,  which 
reason  can  neither  explain  nor  adjust.  Its  lines  of 
thought  come  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and  to 
pursue  them  or  to  complete  them  is  to  plunge 
down  the  abyss.  But  logic  blunders  on,  forcing 
its  way,  as  it  can,  through  thick  darkness  and 
ethereal  mediums.  The  Arians  went  ahead  with 
logic  for  their  directing  principle,  and  so  lost  the 
truth;  on  the  other  hand,  St.  Augustine,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Holy  Trinity,  seems  to  show  that,  if 
we  attempt  to  find  and  tie  together  the  ends  of 
lines  which  run  into  infinity,  we  shall  only  succeed 
in  contradicting  ourselves;  that  for  instance  it  is 
difficult  to  find  the  logical  reason  for  not  speaking 
of  three  Gods  as  well  as  of  One,  and  of  One  Per 
son  in  the  Godhead  as  well  as  of  Three.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  logic  cannot  be  used  to  set  right 
its  own  error,  or  that  in  the  hands  of  an  able  dis 
putant  the  balance  of  truth  may  not  be  restored. 
This  was  done  at  the  Councils  of  Antioch  and 
Nica3a,  in  the  instances  of  Paulus  and  Arius.  But 
such  a  process  is  circuitous  and  elaborate ;  and  is 
conducted  by  means  of  minute  subtleties  which 
will  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  game  of  skill  in 
the  case  of  matters  too  grave  and  practical  to  de 
serve  a  mere  scholastic  treatment.  Accordingly 
St.  Augustine  simply  lays  it  down  that  the  state 
ments  in  question  are  heretical,  for  the  former  is 
Tri theism  and  the  latter  Sabellianism.  That  is, 
good  sense  and  a  large  view  of  truth,  arc  the  cor- 
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rectives  of  his  logic.  And  thus  we  have  arrived 
at  the  final  resolution  of  the  whole  matter;  for 
good  sense  and  a  large  view  of  truth  are  rare  gifts ; 
whereas  all  men  are  bound  to  be  devout,  and  most 
men  think  they  can  argue  and  conclude. 

Now  let  me  apply  what  I  have  been  saying  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  I  have  to  recur  to  a  subject  of  so 
sacred  a  nature,  that,  writing  as  I  am  for  publi 
cation,  I  need  the  apology  of  my  object  for  ven 
turing  to  pursue  it.  I  say  then,  when  once  we 
have  mastered  the  idea,  that  Mary  bore,  suckled, 
and  handled  the  Eternal  in  the  form  of  a  child, 
what  limit  is  conceivable  to  the  rush  and  flood  of 
thoughts  which  such  a  doctrine  involves  ?  What 
awe  and  surprise  must  attend  upon  the  knowledge, 
that  a  creature  has  been  brought  so  close  to  the 
Divine  Essence?  It  was  the  creation  of  a  new 
idea  and  a  new  sympathy,  a  new  faith  and  worship, 
when  the  holy  Apostles  announced  that  God  had 
become  incarnate  ;  and  a  supreme  love  and  devo 
tion  to  Him  became  possible,  which  seemed  hope 
less  before  that  revelation.  But  besides  this,  a 
second  range  of  thoughts  was  opened  on  mankind, 
unknown  before,  and  unlike  any  other,  as  soon  as 
it  was  understood  that  that  Incarnate  God  had  a 
mother.  The  second  idea  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  former,  the  one  does  not  interfere  with  the 
other.  He  is  God  made  low,  she  is  a  woman  made 
high.  I  scarcely  like  to  use  a  familiar  illustration 
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on  such  a  subject,  but  it  will  serve  to  explain  what 
I  mean,  when  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  difference  of 
feeling,  with  which  we  read  the  respective  histories 
of  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  or  with 
which  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  a  nation 
regard  a  first  minister  of  the  day  who  has  come  of 
an  aristocratic  house,  and  one  who  has  risen  from 
the  ranks.  May  God's  mercy  keep  me  from  the 
shadow  of  a  thought  dimming  the  light  or  blunting 
the  keenness  of  that  love  of  Him,  which  is  our  sole 
happiness  and  our  sole  salvation!  But  surely 
when  He  became  man,  He  brought  home  to  us  His 
incommunicable  attributes  with  a  distinctiveness, 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  our  lowering 
Him  by  exalting  a  creature.  He  alone  has  an 
entrance  into  our  soul,  reads  our  secret  thoughts, 
speaks  to  our  heart,  applies  to  us  spiritual  pardon 
and  strength.  On  Him  we  solely  depend.  He 
alone  is  our  inward  life ;  He  not  only  regenerates 
us,  but  (to  allude  to  a  higher  mystery)  semper 
gignit ;  He  is  ever  renewing  our  new  birth  and 
our  heavenly  sonship.  In  this  sense  He  may  be 
called,  as  in  nature,  so  in  grace,  our  real  Father. 
Mary  is  only  our  adopted  mother,  given  us  from 
the  Cross ;  her  presence  is  above,  not  on  earth ; 
her  office  is  external,  not  within  us.  Her  name  is 
not  heard  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments. 
Her  work  is  not  one  of  ministration  towards  us; 
her  power  is  indirect.  It  is  her  prayers  that  avail, 
and  they  are  effectual  by  the  Jiat  of  Him  who  is 
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our  all  in  all.  Nor  does  she  hear  us  by  any  innate 
power,  or  any  personal  gift ;  but  by  His  manifes 
tation  to  her  of  the  prayers  which  we  make  her. 
When  Moses  was  on  the  Mount,  the  Almighty  told 
him  of  the  idolatry  of  his  people  at  the  foot  of  it,  in 
order  that  he  might  intercede  for  them;  and  thus  it 
is  the  Divine  Presence  which  is  the  intermediating 
Power  by  which  we  reach  her  and  she  reaches  us. 

Woe  is  me,  if  even  by  a  breath  I  sully  these  in 
effable  truths !  but  still,  without  prejudice  to  them, 
there  is,  I  say,  another  range  of  thought  quite  dis 
tinct  from  them,  incommensurate  with  them,  of 
which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  centre.  If  we 
placed  our  Lord  in  that  centre,  we  should  only 
be  degrading  Him  from  His  throne,  and  making 
Him  an  Arian  kind  of  a  God;  that  is,  no  God 
at  all.  He  who  charges  us  with  making  Mary 
a  divinity,  is  thereby  denying  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 
Such  a  man  does  not  know  what  divinity  is.  Our 
Lord  cannot  pray  for  us,  as  a  creature,  as  Mary 
prays;  He  cannot  inspire  those  feelings  which  a 
creature  inspires.  To  her  belongs,  as  being  a 
creature,  a  natural  claim  on  our  sympathy  and 
familiarity,  in  that  she  is  nothing  else  than  our 
fellow.  She  is  our  pride, — in  the  poet's  words, 
"  Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast."  We  look  to 
her  without  any  fear,  any  remorse,  any  conscious 
ness  that  she  is  able  to  read  us,  judge  us,  punish 
us.  Our  heart  yearns  towards  that  pure  Virgin, 
that  gentle  Mother,  and  our  congratulations  follow 
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her,   as   she   rises   from    Nazareth   and   Ephesus, 
through  the  choirs  of  angels,  to  her  throne  on  high. 
So  weak  yet  so  strong ;  so  delicate,  yet  so  glory- 
laden;  so  modest,  yet  so  mighty.     She  has  sketched 
for  us  her  own  portrait  in  the  Magnificat.     "He 
hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His  hand-maid;  for 
behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call 
me  blessed.     He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seat;  and  hath  exalted  the  humble.     He  hath 
filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and  the  rich  He 
hath   sent  empty  away."     I  recollect  the  strange 
emotion   which  took  by  surprise  men  and  women, 
young   and    old,  when,   at  the   Coronation  of  our 
present  Queen,  they  gazed  on  the  figure  of  one  so 
like  a  child,  so  small,  so  tender,  so  shrinking,  who 
had  been  exalted  to  so  great  an  inheritance  and  so 
vast  a  rule,  who  was  such  a  contrast  in  her  own 
person  to  the  solemn  pageant  which  centred  in  her. 
Could  it  be  otherwise  with  the  spectators,  if  they 
had  human  affection  ?     And  did  not  the  All-wise 
know  the  human  heart  when  He  took  to  Himself  a 
Mother  ?  did  He  not  anticipate  our  emotion  at  the 
sight  of  such  an  exaltation  ?     If  He  had  not  meant 
her  to  exert  that  wonderful  influence  in  His  Church, 
which  she  has  in  the  event  exerted,  I  will  use  a  bold 
word,  He  it  is  who  has  perverted  us.     If  she  is  not 
to  attract  our  homage,  why  did  He  make  her  soli 
tary  in  her  greatness  amid  His  vast  creation  ?     If 
it  be  idolatry  in  us  to  let  our  affections  respond  to 
our  faith,  He  would  not  have  made  her  what  she 
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is,  or  He  would  not  have  told  us  that  He  had  so 
made  her;  but,  far  from  this,  He  has  sent  His 
Prophet  to  announce  to  us,  "  A  Virgin  shall  con 
ceive  and  bear  a  Son,  and  they  shall  call  His  name 
Emmanuel,"  and  we  have  the  same  warrant  for 
hailing  her  as  God's  Mother,  as  we  have  for  adoring 
Him  as  God. 

Christianity  is  eminently  an  objective  religion. 
For  the  most  part  it  tells  us  of  persons  and  facts  in 
simple  words,  and  leaves  the  announcement  to  pro 
duce  its  effect  on  such  hearts  as  are  prepared  to  re 
ceive  it.  This  at  least  is  its  general  character; 
and  Butler  recognizes  it  as  such  in  his  Analogy, 
when  speaking  of  the  Second  and  Third  Persons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity : — "The  internal  worship,"  he  says, 
"  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  is  no  farther  matter  of 
pure  revealed  command  than  as  the  relations  they 
stand  in  to  us  are  matters  of  pure  revelation ;  for  the 
relations  being  known,  the  obligations  to  such  inter 
nal  worship  are  obligations  of  reason  arising  out  of 
those  relations  themselves 9."  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  exerted  a 
stronger  and  a  broader  influence  on  Christians,  as 
they  more  and  more  apprehended  and  mastered  its 
meaning  and  its  bearings.  It  is  contained  in  the 
brief  and  simple  declaration  of  St.  John,  "  The 
Word  was  made  flesh ;"  but  it  required  century  after 
century  to  spread  it  out  in  its  fulness,  and  to  im- 

9  Vid.  Essay  on  Doctr.  Dev.,  p.  50. 
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print  it  energetically  on  the  worship  and  practice  of 
the  Catholic  people  as  well  as  on  their  faith.  Atha- 
nasius  was  the  first  and  the  great  teacher  of  it.  He 
collected  together  the  inspired  notices  scattered 
through  David,  Isaias,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John,  and 
he  engraved  indelibly  upon  the  imaginations  of 
the  faithful,  as  had  never  been  before,  that  man  is 
God,  and  God  is  man,  that  in  Mary  they  meet,  and 
that  in  this  sense  Mary  is  the  centre  of  all  things. 
He  added  nothing  to  what  was  known  before,  no 
thing  to  the  popular  and  zealous  faith  that  her  Son 
was  God;  he  has  left  behind  him  in  his  works  no 
such  definite  passages  about  her  as  those  of  St. 
Irenseus  or  St.  Epiphanius;  but  he  brought  the 
circumstances  of  the  Incarnation  home  to  men's 
minds,  by  the  manifold  evolutions  of  his  analysis, 
and  secured  it  for  ever  from  perversion.  Still, 
however,  there  was  much  to  be  done;  we  have  no 
proof  that  Athanasius  himself  had  any  special 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin;  but  he  laid  the 
foundations  on  which  that  devotion  was  to  rest, 
and  thus  noiselessly  and  without  strife,  as  the 
first  Temple  in  the  Holy  City,  she  grew  up  into 
her  inheritance,  and  was  "  established  in  Sion  and 
her  power  was  in  Jerusalem."  Such  was  the  origin 
of  that  august  cultus  which  has  been  paid  to  the 
Blessed  Mary  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West.  That  in  times  and  places  it  has  fallen 
into  abuse,  that  it  has  even  become  a  superstition, 
I  do  not  care  to  deny ;  for,  as  I  have  said  above,  the 
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same  process  which  brings  to  maturity  carries  on  to 
decay,  and  things  that  do  not  admit  of  abuse  have 
very  little  life  in  them.  This  of  course  does  not 
excuse  such  excesses,  or  justify  us  in  making  light 
of  them,  when  they  occur.  I  have  no  intention  of 
doing  so  as  regards  the  particular  instances  which 
you  bring  against  us,  though  but  a  few  words  will 
suffice  for  what  I  need  say  about  them: — before 
doing  so,  however,  I  am  obliged  to  make  three  or 
four  introductory  remarks. 

1.  I  have  almost  anticipated  my  first  remark 
already.  It  is  this :  that  the  height  of  our  offend 
ing  in  our  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  would 
not  look  so  great  in  your  Volume  as  it  does,  had 
you  not  placed  yourself  on  lower  ground  than  your 
own  feelings  towards  her  would  have  spontaneously 
prompted  you  to  take.  I  have  no  doubt  you  had 
some  good  reason  for  adopting  this  course,  but  I 
do  not  know  it;  what  I  do  know  is,  that,  for  the 
Fathers'  sake  who  so  exalt  her,  you  really  do  love 
and  venerate  her,  though  you  do  not  evidence  it  in 
your  book.  I  am  glad  then  in  this  place  to  insist 
on  a  fact  which  will  lead  those  among  us,  who 
know  you  not,  to  love  you  from  their  love  of  her, 
in  spite  of  what  you  refuse  to  give  her;  and  Angli 
cans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  do  know  you,  to  think 
better  of  us,  who  refuse  her  nothing,  when  they 
reflect  that  you  do  not  actually  go  against  us,  but 
merely  come  short  of  us,  in  your  devotion  to  her. 
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2.  As  you  revere  the  Fathers,  so  you  revere  the 
Greek  Church;  and  here  again  we  have  a  witness 
on  our  behalf,  of  which  you  must  be  aware  as  fully 
as  we  are,  and  of  which  you  must  really  mean  to 
give  us  the  benefit.  In  proportion  as  this  remark 
able  fact  is  understood,  it  will  take  off  the  edge 
of  the  surprise  of  Anglicans  at  the  sight  of  our 
devotions  to  our  Lady.  It  must  weigh  with  them, 
when  they  discover  that  we  can  enlist  on  our 
side  in  this  controversy  those  seventy  millions  (I 
think  they  so  consider  them)  of  Orientals,  who  are 
separated  from  our  communion.  Is  it  not  a  very 
pregnant,  fact  that  the  Eastern  Churches,  so  inde 
pendent  of  us,  so  long  separated  from  the  West,  so 
jealous  of  Antiquity,  should  even  surpass  us  in  their 
exaltation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ?  That  they  go 
further  than  we  do  is  sometimes  denied,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Western  devotion  towards  her  is 
brought  out  into  system,  and  the  Eastern  is  not; 
yet  this  only  means  really,  that  the  Latins  have 
more  mental  activity,  more  strength  of  intellect, 
less  of  routine,  less  of  mechanical  worship  among 
them,  than  the  Greeks.  We  are  able,  better  than 
they,  to  give  an  account  of  what  we  do;  and  we 
seem  to  be  more  extreme,  merely  because  we  are 
more  definite.  But,  after  all,  what  have  the  Latins 
done  so  bold,  as  that  substitution  of  the  name  of 
Mary  for  the  Name  of  Jesus  at  the  end  of  the 
collects  and  petitions  in  the  Breviary,  nay  in  the 
Ritual  and  Liturgy  ?  Not  merely  in  local  or  popu- 
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lar,  and  in  semi-authorized  devotions,  which  are 
the  kind  of  sources  that  supplies  you  with  your 
matter  of  accusation  against  us,  but  in  the  formal 
prayers  of  the  Greek  Eucharistic  Service,  petitions 
are  offered,  not  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ," 
but  "  of  the  Theotocos."  Such  a  phenomenon,  in 
such  a  quarter,  I  think  ought  to  make  Anglicans 
merciful  towards  those  writers  among  ourselves, 
who  have  been  excessive  in  singing  the  praises  of 
the  Deipara.  To  make  a  rule  of  substituting  Mary 
with  all  Saints  for  Jesus  in  the  public  service,  has 
more  "  Mariolatry "  in  it,  than  to  alter  the  Te 
Deum  to  her  honour  in  private  devotion. 

3.  And  thus  I  am  brought  to  a  third  remark, 
supplemental  to  your  accusation  of  us.  Two  large 
views,  as  I  have  said  above,  are  opened  upon  our 
devotional  thoughts  in  Christianity;  the  one  cen 
tering  in  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  other  in  the  Mother 
of  Jesus.  Neither  need  obscure  the  other;  and  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
does.  I  wish  you  had  either  frankly  allowed  this 
in  your  Volume,  or  proved  the  contrary.  I  wish, 
when  you  report  that  "  a  certain  proportion,  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  those  who  have  inquired,  do 
stop  short  in  her,"  p.  107,  that  you  had  added  your 
belief,  that  the  case  was  far  otherwise  with  the 
great  bulk  of  Catholics.  Might  I  not  have  expected 
it  ?  May  I  not,  without  sensitiveness,  be  some 
what  pained  at  the  omission  ?  From  mere  Protes 
tants  indeed  I  expect  nothing  better.  They  con- 
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tent  themselves  with  saying  that  our  devotions  to 
our  Lady  must  necessarily  throw  our  Lord  into 
the  shade ;  and  thereby  they  relieve  themselves  of 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Then  they  catch  at  any 
stray  fact  which  countenances  or  seems  to  coun 
tenance  their  prejudice.  Now  I  say  plainly  I 
never  will  defend  or  screen  any  one  from  your 
just  rebuke,  who,  through  false  devotion  to  Mary, 
forgets  Jesus.  But  I  should  like  the  fact  to  be 
proved  first,  I  cannot  hastily  admit  it.  There 
is  this  broad  fact  the  other  way; — that,  if  we  look 
through  Europe,  we  shall  find,  on  the  whole,  that 
just  those  nations  and  countries  have  lost  their 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who  have  given  up 
devotion  to  His  Mother,  and  that  those  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have  been  foremost  in  her  honour, 
have  retained  their  orthodoxy.  Contrast,  for  in 
stance,  the  Calvinists  with  the  Greeks,  or  France 
with  the  North  of  Germany,  or  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  communions  in  Ireland.  As  to  Eng 
land,  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  what  would  be  the 
state  of  its  Established  Church,  if  the  Liturgy  and 
Articles  were  not  an  integral  part  of  its  Esta 
blishment  ;  and,  when  men  bring  so  grave  a  charge 
against  us  as  is  implied  in  your  Volume,  they  cannot 
be  surprised  if  we  in  turn  say  hard  things  of  An' 
glicanism '.  In  the  Catholic  Church  Mary  has 

1  I  have  spoken  more  on  this  subject  in  my  Essay  on  Deve 
lopment,  p.  438,  "  Nor  does  it  avail  to  object,  that,  in  this  con 
trast  of  devotional  exercises,  the  human  is  sure  to  supplant  the 
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shown  herself,  not  the  rival,  but  the  minister  of  her 
Son ;  she  has  protected  Him,  as  in  His  infancy,  so 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Religion.  There  is  then 
a  plain  historical  truth  in  Dr.  Faber's  words  which 
you  quote  to  condemn,  "  Jesus  is  obscured,  because 
Mary  is  kept  in  the  back-ground." 

This  truth,  exemplified  in  history,  might  also  be 
abundantly  illustrated,  did  my  space  admit,  from 
the  lives  and  writings  of  holy  men  in  modern  times. 
Two  of  them,  St.  Alfonso  Liguori  and  the  Blessed 
Paul  of  the  Cross,  for  all  their  notorious  devotion 
to  the  Mother,  have  shown  their  supreme  love  of 
her  Divine  Son,  in  the  names  which  they  have 
given  to  their  respective  congregations,  viz.  "  of  the 
Redeemer,"  and  "  of  the  Cross  and  Passion."  How 
ever,  I  will  do  no  more  than  refer  to  an  apposite 
passage  in  the  Italian  translation  of  the  work  of  a 
French  Jesuit,  Fr.  Nepveu,  "  Christian  Thoughts 

Divine,  from  the  infirmity  of  our  nature ;  for,  I  repeat,  the 
question  is  one  of  fact,  whether  it  has  done  so.  And  next,  it 
must  be  asked,  ivhether  the  character  of  Protestant  devotion 
towards  our  Lord,  has  been  that  of  worship  at  all ;  and  not 
rather  such  as  we  pay  to  an  excellent  human  being.  .  .  .  Carnal 
minds  will  ever  create  a  carnal  worship  for  themselves  ;  and  to 
forbid  them  the  service  of  the  saints  will  have  no  tendency  to 
teach  them  the  worship  of  God.  Moreover,  .  .  .  great  and 
constant  as  is  the  devotion  which  the  Catholic  pays  to  St. 
Mary,  it  has  a  special  province,  and  has  far  more  connexion 
with  the  public  services  and  the  festive  aspect  of  Christianity,  and 
with  certain  extraordinary  offices  which  she  holds,  than  with 
what  is  strictly  personal  and  primary  in  religion."  Our  late 
Cardinal,  on  my  reception,  singled  out  to  me  this  last  sentence, 
for  the  expression  of  his  especial  approbation. 
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for  every  Day  in  the  Year,"  which  was  recom 
mended  to  the  friend  who  went  with  me  to  Rome, 
by  the  same  Jesuit  Father  there,  with  whom,  as  I 
have  already  said,  I  stood  myself  in  such  inti 
mate  relations ;  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  teaching  of  our  spiritual  books. 

"The  love  of  Jesus -Christ  is  the  most  sure  pledge  of  our 
future  happiness,  and  the  most  infallible  token  of  our  pre 
destination.  Mercy  towards  the  poor,  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Virgin,  are  very  sensible  tokens  of  predestination ;  nevertheless 
they  are  not  absolutely  infallible;  but  one  cannot  have  a 
sincere  and  constant  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  being  pre 
destinated.  .  .  .  The  destroying  angel,  which  bereaved  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptians  of  their  first-born,  had  respect  to  all 
the  houses  which  were  marked  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

And  it  is  also  exemplified,  as  I  verily  believe, 
not  only  in  formal  and  distinctive  Confessions,  not 
only  in  books  intended  for  the  educated  class,  but 
also  in  the  personal  religion  of  the  Catholic  popu 
lations.  When  strangers  are  so  unfavourably  im 
pressed  with  us,  because  they  see  Images  of  our 
Lady  in  our  Churches,  and  crowds  flocking  about 
her,  they  forget  that  there  is  a  Presence  within  the 
sacred  walls,  infinitely  more  awful,  which  claims 
and  obtains  from  us  a  worship  transcendently  dif 
ferent  from  any  devotion  we  pay  to  her.  That 
devotion  might  indeed  tend  to  idolatry,  if  it  were 
encouraged  in  Protestant  Churches,  where  there  is 
nothing  higher  than  it  to  attract  the  worshipper; 
but  all  the  images  that  a  Catholic  Church  ever 
contained,  all  the  Crucifixes  at  its  Altars  brought 
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together,  do  not  so  affect  its  frequenters,  as  the  lamp 
which  betokens  the  presence  or  absence  there  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Is  not  this  so  certain,  so 
notorious,  that  on  some  occasions  it  has  been  even 
brought  as  a  charge  against  us,  that  we  are  irreve 
rent  in  Church,  when  what  seemed  to  the  objector 
to  be  irreverence  was  but  the  necessary  change 
of  feeling,  which  came  over  those  who  were  there, 
on  their  knowing  that  their  Lord  was  away  ? 

The  Mass  again  conveys  to  us  the  same  lesson  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Incarnate  Son ;  it  is  a  return 
to  Calvary,  and  Mary  is  scarcely  named  in  it.  Hos 
tile  visitors  enter  our  Churches  on  Sunday  at  mid 
day,  the  time  of  the  Anglican  Service.  They  are 
surprised  to  see  the  High  Mass  perhaps  poorly 
attended,  and  a  body  of  worshippers  leaving  the 
music  and  the  mixed  multitude  who  may  be  lazily 
fulfilling  their  obligation,  for  the  silent  or  the  in 
formal  devotions  which  are  offered  at  an  Image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  They  may  be  tempted,  with 
one  of  your  informants,  to  call  such  a  temple,  not  a 
"Jesus  Church,"  but  a  "Mary  Church."  But,  if 
they  understood  our  ways,  they  would  know  that 
we  begin  the  day  with  our  Lord  and  then  go  on  to 
His  Mother.  It  is  early  in  the  morning  that  reli 
gious  persons  go  to  Mass  and  Communion.  The 
High  Mass,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  festive  cele 
bration  of  the  day,  not  the  special  devotional  ser 
vice  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  those  who  have 
been  at  a  Low  Mass  already,  should  not  at  that 
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hour  proceed  to  ask  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  for  themselves  and  all  that  is  dear  to  them. 
Communion,  again,  which  is  given  in  the  morn 
ing,  is  a  solemn  unequivocal  act  of  faith  in  the  In 
carnate  God,  if  any  can  be  such  ;  and  the  most 
gracious  of  admonitions,  did  we  need  one,  of  His 
sovereign  and  sole  right  to  possess  us.  I  knew  a 
lady,  who  on  her  death-bed  was  visited  by  an 
excellent  Protestant  friend.  She,  with  great 
tenderness  for  her  soul's  welfare,  asked  her  whe 
ther  her  prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  did  not, 
at  that  awful  hour,  lead  to  forgetfulness  of  her 
Saviour.  "  Forget  Him  ? "  she  replied  with  sur 
prise,  "Why,  He  has  just  been  here."  She  had 
been  receiving  Him  in  communion.  When  then, 
my  dear  Pusey,  you  read  any  thing  extravagant  in 
praise  of  our  Lady,  is  it  not  charitable  to  ask,  even 
while  you  condemn  it  in  itself,  did  the  author  write 
nothing  else  ?  Did  he  write  on  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment  ?  had  he  given  up  "  all  for  Jesus  ?  "  I  recol 
lect  some  lines,  the  happiest,  I  think,  which  that 
author  wrote,  which  bring  out  strikingly  the  reci 
procity,  which  I  am  dwelling  on,  of  the  respective 
devotions  to  Mother  and  Son; 

"  But  scornful  men  have  coldly  said 

Thy  love  was  leading  me  from  God  • 
And  yet  in  this  I  did  but  tread 
The  very  path  my  Saviour  trod. 

"  They  know  but  little  of  thy  worth 

Who  speak  these  heartless  words  to  me ; 
For  what  did  Jesus  love  on  earth 
One  half  so  tenderly  as  thee  ? 
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"  Get  me  the  grace  to  love  thee  more ; 
Jesus  will  give,  if  thou  wilt  plead ; 
And,  Mother,  when  life's  cares  are  o'er, 
Oh,  I  shall  love  thee  then  indeed. 

"  Jesus,  when  His  three  hours  were  run, 

Bequeathed  thee  from  the  Cross  to  me  ; 
And  oh !  how  can  I  love  thy  Son, 
Sweet  Mother,  if  I  love  not  thee." 

4.  Thus  we  are  brought  from  the  consideration 
of  the  sentiments  themselves,  of  which  you  com 
plain,  to  the  persons  who  wrote,  and  the  places 
where  they  wrote  them.  I  wish  you  had  been  led, 
in  this  part  of  your  work,  to  that  sort  of  careful 
labour  which  you  have  employed  in  so  masterly  a 
way  in  your  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  In 
the  latter  case  you  have  catalogued  the  Bishops 
who  wrote  to  the  Holy  See,  and  analyzed  their 
answers.  Had  you  in  like  manner  discriminated 
and  located  the  Marian  writers,  as  you  call  them, 
and  observed  the  times,  places,  and  circumstances 
of  their  works,  I  think,  they  would  not,  when 
brought  together,  have  had  their  present  startling 
effect  on  the  reader.  As  it  is,  they  inflict  a  vague 
alarm  upon  the  mind,  as  when  one  hears  a  noise, 
and  does  not  know  whence  it  comes  and  what  it 
means.  (Some  of  your  authors,  I  know  are  Saints; 
all,  I  suppose,  are  spiritual  writers  and  holy  men ; 
but  the  majority  are  of  no  great  celebrity,  even  if 
they  have  any  kind  of  weight.  Suarez  has  no  busi 
ness  among  them  at  all,  for,  when  he  says  that  no 
one  is  saved  without  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  is  speak- 
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ing  not  of  devotion  to  her,  but  of  her  intercession. 
The  greatest  name  is  St.  Alfonso  Liguori;  but  it 
never  surprises  me  to  read  any  thing  unusual  in 
the  devotions  of  a  saint.  Such  men  are  on  a  level 
very  different  from  our  own,  and  we  cannot  under 
stand  them.  I  hold  this  to  be  an  important  canon 
in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  "The  spiritual  man  judges  all 
things,  and  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  one."  But 
we  may  refrain  from  judging,  without  proceeding 
to  imitate.  I  hope  it  is  not  disrespectful  to  so 
great  a  servant  of  God  to  say,  that  I  never  read  his 
Glories  of  Mary;  but  here  I  am  speaking  gene 
rally  of  all  Saints,  whether  I  know  them  or  not; 
— and  I  say  that  they  are  beyond  us,  and  that  we 
must  use  them  as  patterns,  not  as  copies.  As  to 
his  practical  directions,  St.  Alfonso  wrote  them  for 
Neapolitans,  whom  he  knew,  and  we  do  not  know. 
Other  writers  whom  you  quote,  as  de  Salazar,  are 
too  ruthlessly  logical  to  be  safe  or  pleasant  guides 
in  the  delicate  matters  of  devotion.  As  to  de 
Montford  and  Oswald,  I  never  even  met  with  their 
names,  till  I  saw  them  in  your  book ;  the  bulk  of 
our  laity,  not  to  say  of  our  clergy,  perhaps  know 
them  little  better  than  I  do.  Nor  did  I  know  till 
I  learnt  it  from  your  Volume,  that  there  were  two 
Bernardines.  St.  Bernardine  of  Sienna,  I  knew  of 
course,  and  knew  too  that  he  had  a  burning  love 
for  our  Lord.  But  about  the  other,  "  Bernardine  de 
Bustis,"  I  was  quite  at  fault.  I  find  from  the  Pro- 
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testant  Cave,  that  he,  as  well  as  his  namesake,  made 
himself  conspicuous  also  for  his  zeal  for  the  Holy 
Name,  which  is  much  to  the  point  here.  "  With 
such  devotion  was  he  carried  away,"  says  Cave,  "  for 
the  bare  name  of  Jesus,  (which,  by  a  new  device  of 
Bernardino  of  Sienna,  had  lately  begun  to  receive 
divine  honours,)  that  he  was  urgent  with  Innocent 
VIII.  to  assign  it  a  day  and  rite  in  the  Calendar." 
One  thing,  however,  is  clear  about  all  these 
writers;  that  not  one  of  them  is  an  Englishman. 
I  have  gone  through  your  book,  and  do  not  find 
one  English  name  among  the  various  authors  to 
whom  you  refer,  except  of  course  the  name  of  that 
author  whose  lines  I  have  been  quoting,  and  who, 
great  as  are  his  merits,  cannot,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given  in  the  opening  of  my  Letter,  be  con 
sidered  a  representative  of  English  Catholic  devo 
tion.  Whatever  these  writers  may  have  said  or 
not  said,  whatever  they  may  have  said  harshly, 
and  whatever  capable  of  fair  explanation,  still  they 
are  foreigners;  we  are  not  answerable  for  their 
particular  devotions;  and  as  to  themselves,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  quote  the  beautiful  words  which 
you  use  about  them  in  your  letter  to  the  Weekly 
Register  of  November  25th  last.  "  I  do  not 
presume,"  you  say,  "  to  prescribe  to  Italians 
or  Spaniards,  what  they  shall  hold,  or  how  they 
shall  express  their  pious  opinions;  and  least  of  all 
did  I  think  of  imputing  to  any  of  the  writers  whom 
I  quoted  that  they  took  from  our  Lord  any  of  the 
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love  which  they  gave  to  His  Mother."  In  these 
last  words  too  you  have  supplied  one  of  the  omis 
sions  in  your  Volume  which  I  noticed  above. 

5.  Now  then  we  come  to  England  itself,  which 
after  all,  in  the  matter  of  devotion,  alone  concerns 
you  and  me;  for  though  doctrine  is  one  and  the 
same  every  where,  devotions,  as  I  have  already 
said,  are  matters  of  the  particular  time  and  the 
particular  country.  I  suppose  we  owe  it  to  the 
national  good  sense,  that  English  Catholics  have 
been  protected  from  the  extravagances  which  are 
elsewhere  to  be  found.  And  we  owe  it  also  to  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  Holy  See,  which,  in 
giving  us  the  pattern  for  our  devotion,  as  well  as 
the  rule  of  our  faith,  has  never  indulged  in  those 
curiosities  of  thought  which  are  both  so  attractive 
to  undisciplined  imaginations  and  so  dangerous  to 
grovelling  hearts.  In  the  case  of  our  own  common 
people  I  think  such  a  forced  style  of  devotion  would 
be  simply  unintelligible;  as  to  the  educated,  I 
doubt  whether  it  can  have  more  than  an  occasional 
or  temporary  influence.  If  the  Catholic  faith 
spreads  in  England,  these  peculiarities  will  not 
spread  with  it.  There  is  a  healthy  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Mary,  and  there  is  an  artificial;  it  is 
possible  to  love  her  as  a  Mother,  to  honour  her  as 
a  Virgin,  to  seek  her  as  a  Patron,  and  to  exalt  her 
as  a  Queen,  without  any  injury  to  solid  piety  and 
Christian  good  sense: — I  cannot  help  calling  this 
the  English  style.  I  wonder  whether  you  find  any 
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thing  to  displease  you  in  the  Garden  of  the  Soul, 
the  Key  of  Heaven,  the  Vade  Mecum,  the  Golden 
Manual,  or  the  Crown  of  Jesus.  These  are  the 
books  to  which  Anglicans  ought  to  appeal,  who 
would  be  fair  to  us  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  ob 
serve  any  thing  in  them  which  goes  beyond  the 
teaching  of  the  Fathers,  except  so  far  as  devo 
tion  goes  beyond  doctrine. 

There  is  one  collection  of  Devotions  besides,  of 
the  highest  authority,  which  has  been  introduced 
from  abroad  of  late  years.  It  consists  of  prayers 
of  very  various  kinds  which  have  been  indulgenced 
by  the  Popes;  and  it  commonly  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Raccolta.  As  that  word  suggests,  the  lan 
guage  of  many  of  the  prayers  is  Italian,  while 
others  are  in  Latin.  This  circumstance  is  unfa 
vourable  to  a  translation,  which,  however  skilful, 
must  ever  savour  of  the  words  and  idioms  of  the 
original;  but,  passing  over  this  necessary  disad 
vantage,  I  consider  there  is  hardly  a  clause  in  the 
good-sized  volume  in  question  which  even  the  sensi 
tiveness  of  English  Catholicism  would  wish  changed. 
Its  anxious  observance  of  doctrinal  exactness  is 
almost  a  fault.  It  seems  afraid  of  using  the  words 
"  give  me,"  "  make  me,"  in  its  addresses  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  are  as  natural  to  adopt,  as  in 
addressing  a  parent  or  friend.  Surely  we  do  not  dis 
parage  Divine  Providence  when  we  say  that  we  are 
indebted  to  our  parents  for  our  life,  or  when  we  ask 
their  blessing;  we  do  not  show  any  atheistical  lean- 
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ing,  because  we  say  that  a  man's  recovery  must  be 
left  to  nature,  or  that  nature  supplies  brute  animals 
with  instincts.  In  like  manner  it  seems  to  me  a 
simple  purism,  to  insist  upon  minute  accuracy  of 
expression  in  devotional  and  popular  writings. 
However,  the  Raccolta,  as  coming  from  responsible 
authority,  for  the  most  part  observes  it.  It  com 
monly  uses  the  phrases,  "  gain  for  us  by  thy 
prayers,"  "  obtain  for  us,"  "  pray  to  Jesus  for  me," 
"  Speak  for  me,  Mary,"  "  carry  thou  our  prayers," 
"ask  for  us  grace,"  "intercede  for  the  people  of 
God,"  and  the  like,  marking  thereby  with  great 
emphasis  that  she  is  nothing  more  than  an  Advo 
cate,  and  not  a  source  of  mercv.  Nor  do  I  recollect 

* 

in  this  book  more  than  one  or  two  ideas  to  which 
you  would  be  likely  to  raise  an  objection.  The 
strongest  of  these  is  found  in  the  Novena  before 

o 

her  Nativity,  in  which,  apropos  of  her  Birth,  we  pray 
that  she  "  would  come  down  again,  and  be  re-born 
spiritually  in  our  souls ;" — but  it  will  occur  to  you 
that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  wish  to  impart  to 
his  converts,  "  not  only  the  gospel,  but  his  own 
soul;"  and  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  he  says 
he  has  "begotten  them  by  the  gospel,"  and  to 
Philemon,  that  he  had  "  begotten  Onesimus,  in 
his  bonds;"  whereas  St.  James,  with  greater  accu 
racy  of  expression,  says  "of  His  own  will  hath 
God  begotten  us  with  the  word  of  truth."  Again 
we  find  the  petitioner  saying  to  the  Blessed 
Mary,  "  In  thee  I  place  all  my  hope ;"  but  this  is 
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explained  in  another  passage,  "  Thou  art  my  hest 
hope,  after  Jesus."  Again,  we  read  elsewhere,  "  I 
would  I  had  a  greater  love  for  thee,  since  to  love 
thee  is  a  great  mark  of  predestination;"  but  the 
prayer  goes  on,  "  Thy  Son  deserves  of  us  an  im 
measurable  love ;  pray  that  I  may  have  this  grace,  a 
great  love  for  Jesus,"  and  further  on,  "  I  covet  no 
good  of  the  earth,  but  to  love  my  God  alone." 

Then  again,  as  to  the  lessons  which  our  Catholics 
receive,  whether  by  catechising  or  instruction,  you 
would  find  nothing  in  our  received  manuals  to  which 
you  would  not  assent,  I  am  quite  sure.  Again,  as  to 
preaching,  a  standard  book  was  drawn  up  three 
centuries  ago,  to  supply  matter  for  the  purpose  to 
the  parochial  clergy.  You  incidentally  mention, 
p.  153,  that  the  comment  of  Cornelius  a  Lapide  on 
Scripture  is  "  a  repertorium  for  sermons ;"  but  I 
never  heard  of  this  work  being  used,  nor  indeed  can 
it,  because  of  its  size.  The  work  provided  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Church  is  the  "  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,"  and  nothing  extreme  about  our 
Blessed  Lady  is  propounded  there.  On  the  whole 
I  am  sanguine  that  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Anglicans  may  safely  trust  themselves  to  us 
English  Catholics,  as  regards  any  devotions  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  which  might  be  required  of  them, 
over  and  above  the  rule  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

6.  And,  now  at  length  coming  to  the  statements, 
not  English,  but  foreign,  which  offend  you  in  works 
written  in  her  honour,  I  will  frankly  say  that  I  read 
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some  of  those  which  you  quote  with  grief  and 
almost  anger;  for  they  seemed  to  me  to  ascribe  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  a  power  of  "  searching  the  reins 
and  hearts,"  which  is  the  attribute  of  God  alone ; 
and  I  said  to  myself,  how  can  we  any  more  prove 
our  Lord's  divinity  from  Scripture,  if  those  cardinal 
passages  which  invest  Him  with  divine  preroga 
tives,  after  all  invest  Him  with  nothing  beyond  what 
His  Mother  shares  with  Him  ?  And  how,  again, 
is  there  any  thing  of  incommunicable  greatness  in 
His  death  and  passion,  if  He  who  was  alone  in 
the  garden,  alone  upon  the  cross,  alone  in  the 
resurrection,  after  all  is  not  alone,  but  shared  His 
solitary  work  with  His  Blessed  Mother, — with  her 
to  whom,  when  He  entered  on  His  ministry,  He  said 
for  our  instruction,  not  as  grudging  her  her  proper 
glory,  "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? " 
And  then  again,  if  I  hate  those  perverse  sayings  so 
much,  how  much  more  must  she,  in  proportion  to 
her  love  of  Him  ?  and  how  do  we  show  our  love  for 
her,  by  wounding  her  in  the  very  apple  of  her  eye  ? 
This  I  said  and  say ;  but  then  on  the  other  hand  I 
have  to  observe  that  these  strange  words  after  all 
are  but  few  in  number,  out  of  the  many  passages 
you  cite ;  that  most  of  them  exemplify  what  I  said 
above  about  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  exact 
point  where  truth  passes  into  error,  and  that  they 
are  allowable  in  one  sense  or  connexion,  and  false 
in  another.  Thus  to  say  that  prayer  (and  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  prayer)  is  omnipotent,  is  a  harsh 
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expression  in  every-day  prose ;  but,  if  it  is  explained 
to  mean  that  there  is  nothing  which  prayer  may 
not  obtain  from  God,  it  is  nothing  else  than  the 
very  promise  made  us  in  Scripture.  Again,  to 
say  that  Mary  is  the  centre  of  all  being,  sounds 
inflated  and  profane;  yet  after  all  it  is  only  one 
way,  and  a  natural  way,  of  saying  that  the  Creator 
and  the  creature  met  together,  and  became  one  in 
her  womb;  and  as  such,  I  have  used  the  expression 
above.  Again,  it  is  at  first  sight  a  paradox  to  say 
that  "  Jesus  is  obscured,  because  Mary  is  kept  in 
the  back-ground;"  yet  there  -is  a  sense,  as  1  have 
shown  above,  in  which  it  is  a  simple  truth. 

And  so  again  certain  statements  may  be  true, 
under  circumstances  and  in  a  particular  time  and 
place,  which  are  abstractedly  false;  and  hence  it 
may  be  very  unfair  in  a  controversialist  to  inter 
pret  by  an  English  or  a  modern  rule,  whatever  may 
have  been  asserted  by  a  foreign  or  mediaeval  author. 
To  say,  for  instance,  dogmatically,  that  no  one 
can  be  saved  without  personal  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  would  be  an  untenable  proposition ; 
yet  it  might  be  true  of  this  man  or  that,  or  of  this 
or  that  country  at  this  or  that  date;  and  if  the 
very  statement  has  ever  been  made  by  any  writer  of 
consideration  (and  this  has  to  be  ascertained),  then 
perhaps  it  was  made  precisely  under  these  excep 
tional  circumstances.  If  an  Italian  preacher  made 
it,  I  should  feel  no  disposition  to  doubt  him,  at 
least  as  regards  Italian  youths  and  Italian  maidens. 
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Then  I  think  you  have  not  always  made  your 
quotations  with  that  consideration  and  kindness 
which  is  your  rule.  At  p.  106,  you  say,  "It  is 
commonly  said,  that,  if  any  Roman  Catholic  ac 
knowledges  that  "it  is  good  and  useful  to  pray  to 
the  saints,"  he  is  not  bound  himself  to  do  so. 
Were  the  above  teaching  true,  it  would  be  cruelty 
to  say  so ;  because,  according  to  it,  he  would  be 
forfeiting  what  is  morally  necessary  to  his  salva 
tion."  But  now,  as  to  the  fact,  where  is  it  said 
that  to  pray  to  our  Lady  and  the  Saints  is  neces 
sary  to  salvation  ?  The  proposition  of  St.  Alfonso 
is,  that  "  God  gives  no  grace  except  through 
Mary;"  that  is  through  her  intercession.  But 
intercession  is  one  thing,  devotion  is  another. 
And  Suarez  says,  "  It  is  the  universal  sentiment 
that  the  intercession  of  Mary  is  not  only  useful, 
but  also  in  a  certain  manner  necessary;"  but  still 
it  is  the  question  of  her  intercession,  not  of  our 
invocation  of  her,  not  of  devotion  to  her.  If  it  were 
so,  no  Protestant  could  be  saved ;  if  it  were  so,  there 
would  be  grave  reasons  for  doubting  of  the  sal 
vation  of  St.  Chrysostom  or  St.  Athanasius,  or  of 
the  primitive  Martyrs ;  nay,  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  St.  Augustine,  in  all  his  voluminous  writ 
ings,  invokes  her  once.  Our  Lord  died  for  those 
heathens  who  did  not  know  Him ;  and  His  Mother 
intercedes  for  those  Christians  who  do  not  know 
her ;  and  she  intercedes  according  to  His  will, 
and,  when  He  wills  to  save  a  particular  soul,  she  at 
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once  prays  for  it.  I  say,  He  wills  indeed  according 
to  her  prayer,  but  then  she  prays  according  to  His 
will.  Though  then  it  is  natural  and  prudent  for 
those  to  have  recourse  to  her,  who  from  the  Church's 
teaching  know  her  power,  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  devotion  to  her  is  a  sine-qud-non  of  salvation. 
Some  indeed  of  the  authors,  whom  you  quote,  go 
further ;  they  do  speak  of  devotion ;  but  even  then, 
they  do  not  enunciate  the  general  proposition 
which  I  have  been  disallowing.  For  instance,  they 
say,  "  It  is  morally  impossible  for  those  to  be  saved 
who  neglect  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin;" 
but  a  simple  omission  is  one  thing,  and  neglect 
another.  "  It  is  impossible  for  any  to  be  saved 
who  turns  away  from  her,"  yes ;  but  to  "  turn 
away  "  is  to  offer  some  positive  disrespect  or  in 
sult  towards  her,  and  that  with  sufficient  know 
ledge;  and  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  a  very 
grave  act,  if  in  a  Catholic  country  (and  of  such 
the  writers  were  speaking,  for  they  knew  of  no 
other),  with  Ave-Marias  sounding  in  the  air,  and 
images  of  the  Madonna  at  every  street  and  road, 
a  Catholic  broke  off  or  gave  up  a  practice  that  was 
universal,  and  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  and 
deliberately  put  her  name  out  of  his  thoughts. 

7.  Though,  then,  common  sense  may  determine 
for  us,  that  the  line  of  prudence  and  propriety  has 
been  certainly  passed  in  the  instance  of  certain 
statements  about  the  Blessed  Virgin,  it  is  often  not 
easy  to  prove  the  point  logically  ;  and  in  such  cases 
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authority,  if  it  attempt  to  act,  would  be  in  the 
position  which  so  often  happens  in  our  courts  of 
law,  when  the  commission  of  an  offence  is  morally 
certain,  but  the  government  prosecutor  cannot  find 
legal  evidence  sufficient  to  ensure  conviction.  I  am 
not  denying  the  right  of  Sacred  Congregations,  at 
their  will,  to  act  peremptorily,  and  without  assigning 
reasons  for  the  judgment  they  pass  upon  writers; 
but,  when  they  have  found  it  inexpedient  to  take 
this  severe  course,  perhaps  it  may  happen  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  there  is  no  other 
that  they  can  take,  even  if  they  would.  It  is  wiser 
then  for  the  most  part  to  leave  these  excesses 
to  the  gradual  operation  of  public  opinion,  that  is, 
to  the  opinion  of  educated  and  sober  Catholics; 
and  this  seems  to  me  the  healthiest  way  of  putting 
them  down.  Yet  in  matter  of  fact  I  believe  the 
Holy  See  has  interfered  from  time  to  time,  when 
devotion  seemed  running  into  superstition ;  and  not 
so  long  ago.  I  recollect  hearing  in  Gregory  the 
XVI.'s  time,  of  books  about  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  had  been  suppressed  by  authority;  and  in 
particular  of  a  representation  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  which  he  had  forbidden,  and  of  mea 
sures  taken  against  the  shocking  notion  that  the 
Blessed  Mary  is  present  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  in 
the  sense  in  which  our  Lord  is  present;  but  I  have 
no  means  of  verifying  the  information  I  received. 

Nor  have  I  time,  any  more  than  you  have  had,  to 
ascertain  how  far  great  theologians  have  made  pro- 
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tests  against  those  various  extravagances  of  which 
you  so  rightly  complain.  Passages,  however,  from 
three  well-known  Jesuit  Fathers  have  opportunely 
come  in  my  way,  and  in  one  of  them  is  introduced  in 
confirmation,  the  name  of  the  great  Gerson.  They 
are  Canisius,  Petavius,  and  Kaynaudus ;  and  as  they 
speak  very  appositely,  and  you  do  not  seem  to  know 
them,  I  will  here  make  some  extracts  from  them : — 
(1.)  Canisius: — 

"  "We  confess  that  in  the  cultus  of  Mary  it  has  been,  and  is 
possible  for  corruptions  to  creep  in ;  and  we  have  a  more  than 
ordinary  desire  that  the  Pastors  of  the  Church  should  be  care 
fully  vigilant  here,  and  give  no  place  to  Satan,  whose  charac 
teristic  office  it  has  ever  been,  while  men  sleep,  to  sow  the 
cockle  amid  the  Lord's  wheat. .  . .  For  this  purpose  it  is  his  wont 
gladly  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  heretics,  fanatics,  and  false 
Catholics,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  instance  of  this  Marianus 
cultus.  This  cultus,  heretics,  suborned  by  Satan,  attack  with 
hostility.  .  .  .  Thus  too,  certain  mad  heads  are  so  demented  by 
Satan,  as  to  embrace  superstitions  and  idolatries  instead  of  the 
true  cultus,  and  neglect  altogether  the  due  measures  whether 
in  respect  to  God  or  to  Mary.  Such  indeed  were  the  Colly- 
ridians  of  old.  .  .  .  Such  that  German  herdsman  a  hundred 
years  ago,  who  gave  out  publicly  that  he  was  a  new  prophet, 
and  had  had  a  vision  of  the  Deipara,  and  told  the  people  in  her 
name  to  pay  no  more  tributes  and  taxes  to  princes.  .  .  .  More 
over,  how  many  Catholics  does  one  see  who,  by  great  and 
shocking  negligence,  have  neither  care  nor  regard  for  her  cultus, 
but,  given  to  profane  and  secular  objects,  scarce  once  a  year 
raise  their  earthly  minds  to  sing  her  praises  or  to  venerate 
her?" — De  Maria  Deipard,  p.  518. 

(2.)  Father  Petau  says,  when  discussing  the 
teaching  of  the  Fathers  about  the  Blessed  Virgin 
(de  Incarn.  xiv.  8.) — 
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"  I  will  venture  to  give  this  advice  to  all  who  would  be 
devout  and  panegyrical  towards  the  Holy  Virgin,  viz.  not  to 
exceed  in  their  piety  and  devotion  to  her,  but  to  be  content 
with  true  and  solid  praises,  and  to  cast  aside  what  is  otherwise. 
The  latter  kind  of  idolatry,  lurking,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  nay 
implanted  in  human  hearts,  is  greatly  abhorrent  from  Theo 
logy,  that  is,  from  the  gravity  of  heavenly  wisdom,  which, 
never  thinks  or  asserts  any  thing,  but  what  is  measured  by 
certain  and  accurate  rules.  "What  that  rule  should  be,  and 
what  caution  is  to  be  used  in  our  present  subject,  I  will  not 
determine  of  myself;  but  according  to  the  mind  of  a  most 
•weighty  and  most  learned  theologian,  John  Gerson,  who  in  one 
of  his  Epistles  proposes  certain  canons,  which  he  calls  truths, 
by  means  of  which  are  to  be  measured  the  assertions  of  theolo 
gians  concerning  the  Incarnation By  these  truly 

golden  precepts  Gerson  brings  within  bounds  the  immoderate 
licence  of  praising  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  restrains  it  within 
the  measure  of  sober  and  healthy  piety.  And  from  these  it  is 
evident  that  that  sort  of  reasoning  is  frivolous  and  nugatory, 
in  which  so  many  indulge,  in  order  to  assign  any  sort  of  grace 
they  please,  however  unusual,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  For  they 
argue  thus  ;  '  Whatever  the  Son  of  God  could  bestow  for  the 
glory  of  His  Mother,  that  it  became  Him  in  fact  to  furnish  ;' 
or  again,  '  Whatever  honours  or  ornaments  He  has  poured  out 
on  other  saints,  those  all  together  hath  He  heaped  upon  His 
Mother ;'  whence  they  draw  their  chain  of  reasoning  to  their 
desired  conclusion;  a  mode  of  argumentation  which  Gerson 
treats  with  contempt  as  captious  and  sophistical." 

He  adds,  what  of  course  we  all  should  say,  that, 
in  thus  speaking,  he  has  no  intention  to  curtail  the 
liberty  of  pious  persons  in  such  meditations  and 
conjectures,  on  the  mysteries  of  faith,  sacred  his 
tories  and  the  Scripture  text,  as  are  of  the  nature 
of  comments,  supplements,  and  the  like. 

(3.)  Raynaud  is  an  author,  full  of  devotion,  if 
any  one  is  so,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin;  yet  in  the 

H  2 
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work  which  he  has  composed  in  her  honour  (Dip- 
tycha  Mariana),  he  says  more  than  I  can  quote 
here,  to  the  same  purpose  as  Petau.  1  abridge 
some  portions  of  his  text : — 

"  Let  this  be  taken  for  granted,  that  no  praises  of  ours  can 
come  up  to  the  praises  due  to  the  Virgin  Mother.  But  we 
must  not  make  up  for  our  inability  to  reach  her  true  praise,  by 
a  supply  of  lying  embellishment  and  false  honours.  Eor  there 
are  some  whose  affection  for  religious  objects  is  so  imprudent 
and  lawless,  that  they  transgress  the  due  limits  even  towards  the 
saints.  This  Origen  has  excellently  observed  upon  in  the  case 
of  the  Baptist,  for  very  many,  instead  of  observing  the  measure 
of  charity,  considered  whether  he  might  not  be  the  Christ." 
p.  9.  "...  St.  Anselm,  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first  champions  of 
the  public  celebration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  Immaculate  Con 
ception,  says,  de  Excell.  Virg.,  that  the  Church  considers  it  inde 
cent,  that  any  thing  "that  admits  of  doubt  should  be  said  in  her 
praise,  when  the  things  which  are  certainly  true  of  her  supply 
such  large  materials  for  laudation.  It  is  right  so  to  interpret 
St.  Epiphanius  also,  when  he  says  that  human  tongues  should 
not  pronounce  any  thing  lightly  of  the  Deipara ;  and  who  is 
more  justly  to  be  charged  with  speaking  lightly  of  the  most 
holy  Mother  of  God,  than  he,  who,  as  if  what  is  certain  and 
evident  did  not  suffice  for  her  full  investiture,  is  wiser  than  the 
aged,  and  obtrudes  on  us  the  toadstools  of  his  own  mind,  and 
devotions  unheard  of  by  those  Holy  Fathers  who  loved  her 
best  ?  Plainly,  as  St.  Anselm  says,  that  she  is  the  Mother  of 
God,  this  by  itself  exceeds  every  elevation  which  can  be  named 
or  imagined,  short  of  God.  About  so  sublime  a  majesty  we 
should  not  speak  hastily  from  prurience  of  wit,  or  flimsy  pre 
text  of  promoting  piety  ;  but  with  great  maturity  of  thought ; 
and,  whenever  the  maxims  of  the  Church  and  the  oracles  of 
faith  do  not  suffice,  then  not  without  the  suffrages  of  the  Doc 
tors  Those  who  are  subject  to  this  prurience  of  inno 
vation,  do  not  perceive  how  broad  is  the  difference  between 
subjects  of  human  science,  and  heavenly  things.  All  novelty 
concerning  the  objects  of  our  faith  is  to  be  put  far  away  ; 
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except  so  far  as  by  diligent  investigation  of  God's  Word, 
written  and  unwritten,  and  a  well  founded  inference  from  what 
is  thence  to  be  elicited,  something  is  brought  to  light  which 
though  already  indeed  there,  had  not  hitherto  been  recognized. 
The  innovations  which  we  condemn  are  those  which  rest  nei 
ther  on  the  written  nor  unwritten  Word,  nor  on  conclusions 
from  it,  nor  on  the  judgment  of  ancient  sages,  nor  sufficient 
basis  of  reason,  but  on  the  sole  colour  and  pretext  of  doing 
more  honour  to  the  Deipara." — p.  10. 

In  another  portion  of  the  same  work,  he  speaks 
in  particular  of  one  of  those  imaginations  to  which 
you  especially  refer,  and  for  which,  without  strict 
necessity  (as  it  seems  to  me)  you  allege  the  autho 
rity  of  a  Lapide. 

"  Nor  is  that  honour  of  the  Deipara  to  be  offered,  viz.  that 
the  elements  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  the  Blessed  Virgin 
supplied  to  it,  remain  perpetually  unaltered  in  Christ,  and 

thereby  are  found  also  in  the  Eucharist This  solicitude 

for  the  Virgin's  glory,  must,  I  consider,  be  discarded ;  since, 
if  rightly  considered,  it  involves  an  injury  towards  Christ,  and 
such  honours  the  Virgin  loveth  not.  And  first,  dismissing 
philosophical  bagatelles  about  the  animation  of  blood,  milk,  &c., 
who  can  endure  the  proposition  that  a  good  portion  of  the 
substance  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  should  be  worshipped 
with  a  cultus  less  than  latria  ?  viz.  by  the  inferior  cultus  of 
Jiyperdulia  ?  The  preferable  class  of  theologians  contend  that 
not  even  the  humanity  of  Christ,  is  to  be  materially  abstracted 
from  the  Word  of  God,  and  worshipped  by  itself;  how  then 
shall  we  introduce  a  cultus  of  the  Deipara  in  Christ,  which  is 
inferior  to  the  cultus  proper  to  Him  ?  How  is  this  other  than 
casting  down  of  the  substance  of  Christ  from  His  Royal 
Throne,  and  a  degradation  of  it  to  some  inferior  sitting  place  ? 
It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  refer  to  such  Fathers,  as  say 
that  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  the  flesh  of  Mary,  for  they  speak  of 
its  origin.  What  will  hinder,  if  this  doctrine  be  admitted,  our 
also  admitting  that  there  is  something  in  Christ  which  is  de- 
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testable  ?  for,  as  the  first  elements  of  a  body  which  were  com 
municated  by  the  Virgin  to  Christ,  have  (as  these  authors  say) 
remained  perpetually  in  Christ,  so  the  same  materia,  at  least  in 
part,  which  belonged  originally  to  the  ancestors  of  Christ, 
came  down  to  the  Virgin  from  her  father,  unchanged,  and 
taken  from  her  grandfather,  and  so  on.  And  thus,  since  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  of  these  ancestors  were  reprobate,  there 
would  now  be  something  actually  in  Christ,  which  had  belonged 
to  a  reprobate,  and  worthy  of  detestation." — p.  237. 

8.  After  such  explanations,  and  with  such  au 
thorities,  to  clear  my  path,  I  put  away  from  me,  as 
you  would  wish,  without  any  hesitation,  as  matters 
in  which  my  heart  and  reason  have  no  part,  (when 
taken  in  their  literal  and  absolute  sense,  as  any 
Protestant  would  naturally  take  them,  and  as  the 
writers  doubtless  did  not  use  them,)  such  sen 
tences,  and  phrases,  as  these : — that  the  mercy  of 
Mary  is  infinite;  that  God  has  resigned  into  her 
hands  His  omnipotence ;  that  (unconditionally)  it  is 
safer  to  seek  her  than  her  Son;  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  superior  to  God;  that  He  is  (simply) 
subject  to  her  command;  that  our  Lord  is  now  of 
the  same  disposition  as  His  Father  towards  sin 
ners,  viz.  a  disposition  to  reject  them,  while  Mary 
takes  His  place  as  an  Advocate  with  Father  and 
Son ;  that  the  Saints  are  more  ready  to  intercede 
with  Jesus  than  Jesus  with  the  Father;  that 
Mary  is  the  only  refuge  of  those  with  whom  God 
is  angry;  that  Mary  alone  can  obtain  a  Pro 
testant's  conversion;  that  it  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  salvation  of  men  if  our  Lord  had  died,  not 
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to  obey  His  Father,  but  to  defer  to  the  decree  of 
His  mother;  that  she  rivals  our  Lord  in  being 
God's  daughter,  not  by  adoption,  but  by  a  kind  of 
nature;  that  Christ  fulfilled  the  office  of  Saviour 
by  imitating  her  virtues;  that,  as  the  Incarnate 
God  bore  the  image  of  His  Father,  so  He  bore  the 
image  of  His  Mother;  that  redemption  derived 
from  Christ  indeed  its  sufficiency,  but  from  Mary 
its  beauty  and  loveliness;  that  as  we  are  clothed 
with  the  merits  of  Christ  so  we  are  clothed  with  the 
merits  of  Mary ;  that,  as  He  is  Priest  in  like  manner 
is  she  Priestess ;  that  His  Body  and  Blood  in  the 
Eucharist  are  truly  hers  and  appertain  to  her ;  that 
as  He  is  present  and  received  therein,  so  is  she 
present  and  received  therein;  that  Priests  are 
ministers  as  of  Christ,  so  of  Mary;  that  elect 
souls  are  born  of  God  and  Mary;  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  brings  into  fruitfulness  his  action  by  her, 
producing  in  her  and  by  her  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
members ;  that  the  kingdom  of  God  in  our  souls, 
as  our  Lord  speaks,  is  really  the  kingdom  of  Mary 
in  the  soul — and  she  and  the  Holy  Ghost  produce 
in  the  soul  extraordinary  things — and  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  finds  Mary  in  a  soul  he  flies  there. 

Sentiments  such  as  these  I  never  knew  of  till  I 
read  your  book,  nor,  as  T  think,  do  the  vast  majority 
of  English  Catholics  know  them.  They  seem  to 
me  like  a  bad  dream.  I  could  not  have  conceived 
them  to  be  said.  I  know  not  to  what  authority  to 
go  for  them,  to  Scripture,  or  to  the  Fathers,  or  to  the 
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decrees  of  Councils,  or  to  the  consent  of  schools,  or 
to  the  tradition  of  the  faithful,  or  to  the  Holy  See, 
or  to  Reason.  They  defy  all  the  loci  theologici. 
There  is  nothing  of  them  in  the  Missal,  in  the 
Roman  Catechism,  in  the  Roman  Raccolta,  in  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  in  Gother,  Challoner,  Milner, 
or  Wiseman,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  They  do 
but  scare  and  confuse  me.  I  should  not  be  holier, 
more  spiritual,  more  sure  of  perseverance,  if  I 
twisted  my  moral  being  into  the  reception  of  them ; 
I  should  but  be  guilty  of  fulsome  frigid  flattery 
towards  the  most  upright  and  noble  of  God's  crea 
tures,  if  I  professed  them, — and  of  stupid  flattery 
too;  for  it  would  be  like  the  compliment  of  paint 
ing  up  a  young  and  beautiful  princess  with  the 
brow  of  a  Plato  and  the  muscle  of  an  Achilles. 
And  I  should  expect  her  to  tell  one  of  her  people 
in  waiting  to  turn  me  off  her  service  without  warn 
ing.  Whether  thus  to  feel  be  the  scandalum  par- 
vulorum  in  my  case,  or  the  scandalum  Pharisce- 
orum,  I  leave  others  to  decide;  but  I  will  say 
plainly  that  I  had  rather  believe  (which  is  impos 
sible)  that  there  is  no  God  at  all,  than  that  Mary 
is  greater  than  God.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  statements,  which  can  only  be  explained, 
by  being  explained  away.  I  do  not,  however, 
speak  of  these  statements,  as  they  are  found  in 
their  authors,  for  I  know  nothing  of  the  originals, 
and  cannot  believe  that  they  have  meant  what 
you  say ;  but  I  take  them  as  they  lie  in  your 
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pages.  Were  any  of  them  the  sayings  of  Saints  in 
ecstasy,  I  should  know  they  had  a  good  meaning; 
still  I  should  not  repeat  them  myself;  but  I  am 
looking  at  them,  not  as  spoken  by  the  tongues  of 
Angels,  but  according  to  that  literal  sense  which 
they  bear  in  the  mouths  of  English  men  and  English 
women.  And,  as  spoken  by  man  to  man,  in  Eng 
land,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  I  consider  them 
calculated  to  prejudice  inquirers,  to  frighten  the 
unlearned,  to  unsettle  consciences,  to  provoke  blas 
phemy,  and  to  work  the  loss  of  souls. 

9.  And  now,  after  having  said  so  much  as  this, 
Bear  with  me,  my  dear  Friend,  if  I  end  with  an  ex 
postulation.  Have  you  not  been  touching  us  on  a 
very  tender  point  in  a  very  rude  way  ?  is  not  the 
effect  of  what  you  have  said  to  expose  her  to  scorn 
and  obloquy,  who  is  dearer  to  us  than  any  other 
creature  ?  Have  you  even  hinted  that  our  love  for 
her  is  any  thing  else  than  an  abuse  ?  Have  you 
thrown  her  one  kind  word  yourself  all  through 
your  book  ?  I  trust  so,  but  I  have  not  lighted  upon 
one.  And  yet  I  know  you  love  her  well.  Can  you 
wonder,  then, — can  I  complain,  much,  much  as  I 
grieve, — that  men  should  utterly  misconceive  of 
you,  and  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  you  have  put  the 
whole  argument  between  you  and  us  on  a  new  foot 
ing  ;  and  that,  whei'eas  it  was  said  twenty-five  years 
ago  in  the  British  Critic,  "  Till  Rome  ceases  to  be 

O  ' 

what  practically  she  is,  union  is  impossible  between 
her  and  England,"  you  declare  on  the  contrary,  "It 
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is  possible,  as  soon  as  Italy  and  England,  having 
the  same  faith  and  the  same  centre  of  unity,  are 
allowed  to  hold  severally  their  own  theological 
opinions?"  They  have  not  done  you  justice  here; 
because  in  truth,  the  honour  of  our  Lady  is  dearer 
to  them  than  the  conversion  of  England. 

Take  a  parallel  case,  and  consider  how  you  would 
decide  it  yourself.  Supposing  an  opponent  of  a 
doctrine  for  which  you  so  earnestly  contend,  the 
eternity  of  punishment,  instead  of  meeting  you 
with  direct  arguments  against  it,  heaped  together  a 
number  of  extravagant  descriptions  of  the  place, 
mode  and  circumstances  of  its  infliction,  quoted 
Tertullian  as  a  witness  for  the  primitive  Fathers, 
and  the  Covenanters  and  Ranters  for  these  last 
centuries ;  brought  passages  from  the  Inferno  of 
Dante,  and  from  the  Sermons  of  Whitfield;  nay, 
supposing  he  confined  himself  to  the  chapters  on 
the  subject  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  work  on  "  The 
State  of  Man,"  would  you  think  this  a  fair  and 
becoming  method  of  reasoning  ?  and,  if  he  avowed 
that  he  should  ever  consider  the  Anglican  Church 
committed  to  all  these  accessories  of  the  doctrine, 
till  its  authorities  formally  denounced  Taylor,  and 
Whitfield,  and  a  hundred  others,  would  you  think 
this  an  equitable  determination,  or  the  procedure 
of  a  theologian  ? 
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So  far  concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  the  chief 
but  not  the  only  subject  of  your  Volume.  And 
now,  when  I  could  wish  to  proceed,  she  seems  to 
stop  me,  for  the  Feast  of  her  Immaculate  Concep 
tion  is  upon  us ;  and  close  upon  its  Octave,  which 
is  kept  with  special  solemnities  in  the  Churches  of 
this  town,  come  the  great  Antiphons,  the  heralds  of 
Christmas.  That  joyful  season,  joyful  for  all  of  us, 
while  it  centres  in  Him  who  then  came  on  earth, 
also  brings  before  us  in  peculiar  prominence  that 
Virgin  Mother,  who  bore  and  nursed  Him.  Hero 
she  is  not  in  the  background,  as  at  Easter-tide,  but 
she  brings  Him  to  us  in  her  arms.  Two  great 
Festivals,  dedicated  to  her  honour,  to-morrow's  and 
the  Purification,  mark  out  and  keep  the  ground, 
and,  like  the  towers  of  David,  open  the  way  to  and 
fro,  for  the  high  holiday  season  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  And  all  along  it  her  image  is  upon  it,  such 
as  we  see  it  in  the  typical  representation  of  the 
Catacombs.  May  the  sacred  influences  of  this  time 
bring  us  all  together  in  unity !  May  it  destroy  all 
bitterness  on  your  side  and  ours !  May  it  quench 
all  jealous,  sour,  proud,  fierce  antagonism  on  our 
side;  and  dissipate  all  captious,  carping,  fastidious 
refinements  of  reasoning  on  yours!  May  that 
bright  and  gentle  Lady,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
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overcome  you  with  her  sweetness,  and  revenge  her 
self  on  her  foes  by  interceding  effectually  for  their 
conversion ! 

I  am, 

Yours,  most  affectionately, 

JOHN  H.  NEWMAN. 

THE  ORATORY,  BIRMINGHAM, 
Infest.  S.  Ambrosii,  1865. 
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NOTE  A.    PAGE  36. 

1.  ST.  JUSTIN : — Ytov  ©cou  ycypayuy/,evov  O.VTOV  Iv 

vevfj.(xn  TWV  aTrooToAwv  avrov  l^ovres,  /cat  vlov  O.VTOV  Ae'yovre?, 
V€VO77/cayu,ev,  /cat  Trpo  Trarrtov  TroLf]fJLa.Tu>v  airo  TOV  Trarpos  SiW/zei  avrou 
/cat  ftovXy  Trpoe\66vTa  ....  /cat  Sia  r^s  irapBevov  S.vOpwTro<s[ov~\ 
•yeyovcrai,  Tva  Kat  Si'  ijs  o8ov  rj  O.TTO  TOV  oc/>€cos  7ra.pa.Kor]  Trjv  ap^r/v 
eXaySc,  Kai  Sta  Tavrr]<;  rrjs  ooov  Kal  /caTaAvcriv  Xd(3rj-  TrapOtvos  yap 
ovcra  Eva  /cat  a(f>9opos  TOV  Aoyov  Toy  CITTO  TOV  o<^>ews  o~vXXal3ovo~a} 
TrapaKorjv  /cat  ^avaTOv  €T«Ke*  TTIO-TIV  S«  /cat  ^apav  Xa(3ov<ra  Mapia  17 
irapOevos,  euayyeAt^Ojaevov  avTrj  TaftpirjX  dyye'Aov,  OTt  Ilvev/xa  Kvptov 

CTT*   aurjjv   £7reAeuo"£Tat,  &c aTre/cptvaTO,  FeVotTO  /xoi  KaTa  TO 

p^/xa  o-ov. — Tryph.  100. 

2.  Tertullian : — "  Ne  mihi  vacet  incursus  nominis  Adse,  undo 
Christus   Adam  ab  Apostolo  dictus  est,  si  terreni  non  fuit 
census   homo  ejus  ?     Sed   et   hie   ratio  defendit,  quod  Deus 
imaginem  et  similitudinem  suam  a  diabolo  captam  asmula  opera- 
tione  recuperavit.     In  virginem  eniin  adhuc  Evam  irrepserat 
verbum  a3dificatorium  mortis.  In  virginem  seque  introduceudum 
erat  Dei  verbutn  extructorium  vita3 ;    ut  quod   per  ejusmodi 
sexum  abierat  in  perditionem,  per  eundem  sexum  redigeretur 
in  salutem.    Crediderat  Eva  serpenti ;  credidit  Maria  Gabrieli ; 
quod  ilia  credendo  deliquit,  haec  credendo  delevit." — De  Cam. 
Chr.  17. 

3.  St.    Irenaeus : — "  Consequenter    autem    et   Maria    virgo 
obediens  invenitur,  dicens,  ecce  ancilla  tua,  Domine,  fiat  mihi 
secundum  verbutn  tuum.     Eva  vero  inobediens:  non  obedivit 
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enim,  adhuc  quum  esset  virgo.  Quemadmodum  ilia,  virum 
quidem  habens  Adam,  virgo  tamen  adhuc  existens  (erant  enim 
utrique  nudi  in  Paradise,  et  uou  confundebantur,  quoniaui, 
paullo  ante  facti,  non  intellectum  habebant  filiorum  genera- 
tionis ;  oportebat  enim  illos  primo  adolescere,  dehinc  sic  multi- 
plicari),  inobediens  facta,  et  sibi  et  universe  generi  humano 
causa  facta  est  mortis:  sic  et  Maria,  habens  praedestinatum 
virum,  et  tamen  virgo,  obediens,  et  sibi  et  universe  generi 
humano  causa  facta  est  salutis.  Et  propter  hoc  Lex  earn,  quae 
desponsata  erat  viro,  licet  virgo  sit  adhuc,  uxorem  ejus,  qui 
desponsaverat,  vocat ;  earn  quae  est  a  Maria  in  Evam  recircu- 
lationein  significans :  quia  non  aliter  quod  colligatum  est  sol- 
veretur,  nisiipsse  compagines  alligationis  reflectantur  retrorsus ; 
ut  primae  conjunctiones  solvantur  per  sectmdas,  secundae  rursus 
liberent  primas.  Et  evenit  primam  quidem  compaginem  a 
secunda  colligatione  solvere,  secundam  vero  colligationem  primaB 
solutionis  habere  locum.  Et  propter  hoc  Dominus  dicebat, 
primes  quidem  novissimos  futures,  et  novissimos  primos.  Et 
propheta  autem  hoc  idem  significat,  dicens,  '  Pro  patribus  nati 
sunt  tibi  filii.'  '  Primogenitus '  enim  '  mortuorum  '  natus  Donii- 
nus,  et  in  sinum  suum  recipiens  pristinos  patres,  regeneravit 
eos  in  vitam  Dei,  ipse  initium  viveutium  factus,  quoniam  Adam 
initium  morientium  factus  est.  Propter  hoc  et  Lucas  initiura 
generations  a  Domino  inchoans,  in  Adam  retulit,  significans, 
quoniam  non  illi  hunc,  sed  hie  illos  in  Evangelium  vitae  regene 
ravit.  Sic  autem  et  Evae  inobedientiae  nodus  solutionem  accepit 
per  obedientiam  Mariaa.  Quod  enim  alligavit  virgo  Eva  per 
incredulitatem,  hoc  virgo  Maria  solvit  per  fidem." — 8.  Iren. 
contr.  Htsr.  iii.  22. 

"  Quemadmodum  enim  ilia  per  Angeli  sermonem  seducta  est, 
ut  effugeret  Deum,  pravaricata  verbum  ejus ;  ita  et  hsec  per 
Angelicum  sermonem  evangelizata  est,  ut  portaret  Deum, 
obediens  ejus  verbo.  Et  si  ea  inobedierat  Deo ;  sed  haec  suasa 
est  obedire  Deo,  uti  Virginis  Evse  Virgo  Maria  fieret  advocata. 
Et  quemadmodum  adstrictum  est  morti  genus  humanum  per 
Virgiuem,  salvatur  per  Virginem,  sequa  lance  disposita,  virginalis 
inobedientia,  per  virginalem  obedientiam." — Ibid.  v.  19. 

4.  St.  Cyril : — Aia  TrapOevov  r^s  Evas  v)\Qev  6  $araTos,  eeiei  Sia 
ira.pQf.vov,  p.uXXoi'  Bf  IK  irapOfvov,  <f>avr)va.t.  rrjv  ^co^v  Iva  Zxnrep 
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o<£ts  •fjTra.Trjcrev,  OUTO)  Kai  Tavrrjv  Fa/?pir/A  e 
Cat.  xii.  15. 

5.  St.  Ephrem.  :  —  "  Per   Evam   nempe  decora    et    amabilis 
hominis   gloria   extiucta   cst,  quse   tamen  rursus  per  Mariam 
refloruit."  —  Opp.  Syr.  ii.  p.  318. 

"  Initio  protoparentum  delicto  in  omnes  homines  mors  per- 
transiit;  hodie  vero  per  Mariam  translati  sumus  de  morte  ad 
vitam.  Initio  serpeus,  Eva?  auribus  occupatis,  inde  virus  in 
totum  corpus  dilatavit  ;  hodie  Maria  ex  auribus  perpetua3  feli- 
citatis  assertorem  exoepit.  Quod  ergo  mortis  fuit,  simul  et 
vitse  extitit  instrumentum."  —  iii.  p.  607. 

6.  St.  EriPHA.NIUS  :  —  Avrq  eo-rtv  17  irapa  /x,ev  TTJ  Eva  cny/xatvo/xen; 
Si'   aivty/taTOS   Aa/3ovcra  TO    KaXeto-^at   /xi^n/p    ^covrwv.  .  .    .  KCU   rjv 
Oavp.a  on  //.era  rrjv  TrapaySacrtv  Tavrrjv  rrjv  ueydXrjv  ecr^ev  e7ru>vu)LuW. 
KCU  Kara  /tev  TO  alaOijTov,  air   eK€iV^s  T^S  Ems  Traaa  TOJV  a.v6pu>T?wv 
rj  yevvr]<ri.<i  lirl  y^s  yfjewTfjTaC  <S8e  8e  aA^^ws  ("TO  Maptas  avrrj  rj  £wj 
TO>  Kocr/xa)  ycyeVv^rat'  tva  tfavra  yf.vvrja'r],  KOL  yewrjTat  rj  Mapt'a  p-T^rrfp 
£,<i)VTwv   81'  aivty/xaTOs  ovv  rj  Mapia   fJt-^rrjp    tfavrwv    K.f.K\t\ro.i  .  .  . 
aXXa  »cai  erepov  Trepl  TOVTWV  8iavoetcr9a.[  CCTTI  $avju,aorov,  ?rept  §€  r^s 
Evas  KCU  T>;S  Mapias*  17  p.ev  yap  Eva  7rpo<£acrts  y 

TOIS  av^pwTTOis*  .   .  .  17  8e  Mapt'a  irpd^ao-ts   £cui}s  .  .  .  iva  £CJTJ 
^avarov  yewrjrai,  CKKXetcrao-a  TOV  ^a^aTOV  TOV  ex  yvvaiKOS,  TtaXw  o 
Sta  ywaiKos  ^/x.iv  ^to^  yeyevy^/xe'vos.  —  Hcsr.  78.  18. 

7.  St.  Jerome  :  —  "  Postquam  vero  Virgo  concepit  in  utero, 
et  peperit  nobis  puerum  .  .  .  soluta  maiedictio  est.     Mors  per 
Evam,  vita  per  Mariam."  —  Ep.  22,  ad  Eustochium,  21. 

8.  St.  Augustine  :  —  "  Hue  accedit  magnum  sacramentum,  ut, 
quoniam   per  feminam  nobis   mors  acciderat,  vita  nobis  per 
feminam  nasceretur  :  ut  de  utraque  natura,  id  est,  feminina  et 
masculina,  victus  diabolus  cruciaretur,  quoniam  de  ambarum 
subversione  Isetabatur,  cui  parum  fuerat   ad  poenam  si  ambsD 
naturae  in  nobis  liberarentur,  nisi  etiam  per  ambas  liberaremur." 
—  De  Agone  Christ.  24. 

9.  St.  Peter  Chrysologus  :  —  "  Benedicta  tu  in   mulieribus. 
Quia  in  quibus  Eva  inaledicta  puniebat  viscera  ;  tune  in  illis 
gaudet,  honoratur,  suspicitur  Maria  benedicta.     Et  facta  est 
vere  nunc  mater  viventium  per  gratiam  quse  mater  extitit  mori- 
entium  per  naturam.  .  .  .  Quantus  sit  Deus  satis  ignorat  ille, 
qui  hujus  Virginia  mentem  non  stupet,  aniraum  non  miratur: 
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pavet  ccelum,  tremunt  Angeli,  creatura  non  sustinefc,  natura 
non  suificit,  et  una  puella  sic  Deum  in  sui  pectoris  capit, 
recipit,  oblectat  hospitio,  ut  pacein  terris,  coclis  gloriam,  salutera 
perditis,  vitam  mortuis,  terrenis  cum  coelestibus  parentelam, 
ipsius  Dei  cum  carne  commercium,  pro  ipsa  domus  exigat 
pensions,  pro  ipsius  uteri  mercede  conquirat,  et  impleat  illud 
Prophetae :  Ecce  haereditas  Domini,  filii  merces  fructus  ventris. 
Sed  jam  se  concludat  sermo  ut  de  partu  Virginia,  donante  Deo, 
et  indulgente  tempore,  gratius  proloquamur." — Serm.  140. 

10.  St.  Fulgentius  : — "In  primi  hominis  conjuge,  nequitia 
diaboli  seductam  depravavit  mentein  :  in  secundi  autem  hominia 
matre,  gratia  Dei,  et  mentem  integram  servavit,  et  carnetn  : 
meuti  contulit  firmissimam  fidem,  carni  abstulit  omnino  libi- 
dinem.  Quoniam  igitur  miserabiliter  pro  peccato  damnatus 
est  homo,  ideo  sine  peccato  mirabiliter  natus  est  Deus  homo." — 
Serm.  ii. 

"  Venite,  virgines,  ad  virginera  ;  venite,  concipientes,  ad  con- 
cipieutem  ;  venite,  parturientes,  ad  parturientem  ;  venite, 
matres,  ad  matrem ;  venite,  lactantes,  ad  lactantem  ;  venite, 
juvenculse,  ad  juvenculam.  Ideo  omnes  istos  cursus  nature 
virgo  Maria  in  Domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo  suscepit,  ut 
omnibus  ad  se  confugientibus  fcerninis  subveniret,  et  sic 
restauraret  omne  genus  foeminarum  ad  se  advenientium  nova 
Eva  servando  virginitatem,  sicut  omne  genus  virorum  Adam 
novus  recuperat  dominus  Jesus  Christus." — Ibid.  iii. 

I  should  add  that  the  sixth  Oration  of  St.  Proclus,  quoted  in 
a  later  page,  is  suspected  by  Tillemont  not  to  be  his.  It  is, 
however,  the  work  of  some  writer  within  the  period  of  what 
Anglicans  consider  to  be  "  the  Undivided  Church." 
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NOTE  B.    PAGE  49. 

Abridged  from  Suarez.  Opp.  t.  17,  p.  7 — Ed.  Venet. 
1746  :— 

"1.  Statuendutn  est  B.  Virginera  fuisse  a  Christo  redemp- 
tam,  quia  Christus  fuit  universalis  redemptor  totius  generis 
humani,  et  pro  omnibus  hominibus  mortuus  est." — p.  15. 

"  2.  Praeterea  constat  indiguisse  Virginetn  rederaptione,  quia 
nimirutn  descendebat  ex  Adamo  per  seminalem  generationem." 
-p.  7. 

"3.  Tanquam  certum  statuendutn  est,  B.  Virginem  procrea- 
tam  esse  ex  viri  et  fceminse  commixtione  carnali,  ad  modum 
aliorum  hominum.  Habetur  certa  traditione  et  comumni  con- 
sensu  totius  Ecclesiae." — p.  7. 

"  4.  Absolute  et  simpliciter  fatendum  B.  Virginem  in  Adam 
peccasse." — p.  16. 

"  5.  B.  Virgo  peccavit  in  Adamo,  ex  quo  tanqusm  ex  radice 
infecta  per  seminalem  rationem  est  orta ;  hsec  est  tota  ratio 
contrahendi  originale  peccatum,  quod  est  ex  vi  conceptionis, 
nisi  gratia  Dei  praeveniat." — p.  16. 

"  6.  Certum  est  B.  Virginem  fuisse  inortuam  saltern  in 
Adamo.  Sicut  in  Christo  vitam  habuit,  ita  et  in  Adam  fuit 
mortua.  Alias  B.  Virgo  non  contraxisset  mortem  aliasve 
corporis  poenalitates  ex  Adamo  ;  consequens  [autem]  est  omnino 
falsum.  Habuit  B.  Virgo  meritum  mortis  saltern  in  Adamo. 
Ilia  vere  habuit  mortem  carnis  ex  peccato  Adami  contractam." 
—p.  16. 

"  7.  B.  Virgo,  ex  vi  suse  conceptionis  fuit  obnoxia  originali 
peccato,  seu  debitum  habuit  contrahendi  illud,  nisi  divina 
gratia  fuisset  impeditum." — p.  16. 

"  8.  SiB.  Virgo  non  fuisset  (ut  ita  dicam)  venditain  Adamo, 
et  de  se  servituti  peccati  obnoxia,  non  fuisset  vere  redempta." 
— p,  16. 

"  9.  Dicendum  est,  potuisse  B.  Virginem  prsoservari  ab  ori- 
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ginali  peccato,  et  in  primo  suse  conceptionis  instant!  sancti- 
ficari."— p.  17. 

"  10.  Potuit  B.  Virgo  ex  vi  SUSD  originis  esse  obnoxia  culpse, 
et  ideo  indigere  redemptione,  et  nihilominus  in  eodem  mo- 
mento,in  quo  erat  obnoxia,  prseveniri,  ne  illam  contraheret." — 
p.  14. 

"  11.  Dicendutn  B.  Virginem  in  ipso  primo  instanti  concep 
tionis  suse  fuisse  sanctificatam,  et  ab  originali  peccato  pra?- 
servatam." — p.  19. 

"  12.  Carnem  Virginis  fuisse  carnem  peccati  .  .  .  verum  est, 
non  quia  ilia  caro  aliquando  fuit  subdita  peccato,  aut  informata 
anima  carente  gratia,  sed  quia  fuit  mortalis  et  passibilis  ex 
debito  peccati,  cui  de  se  erat  obnoxia,  si  per  Christi  gratiam 
non  fuisset  prseservata." — p.  22. 

"  13.  Quod  B.  Virgo  de  se  fuerit  obnoxia  peccato,  (si  illud 
revera  nunquain  habuit,)  non  derogat  perfectse  ejus  sanctitati 
et  puritati."— pp.  16,  17. 

Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  v.  12 : — 

"The  Blessed  Virgin  sinned  in  Adam,  and  incurred  this 
necessity  of  contracting  original  sin ;  but  original  sin  itself  she 
did  not  contract  in  herself  in  fact,  nor  had  it ;  for  she  was  anti 
cipated  by  the  grace  of  God,  which  excluded  all  sin  from  her,  in 
the  first  moment  of  her  conception." 

In  2  Ep.  ad  Corinth,  v.  15 :  — 

"  All  died,  namely  in  Adam,  for  in  him  all  contracted  the 
necessity  of  sin  and  death,  even  the  Deipara ;  so  that  both  her 
self  and  man  altogether  needed  Christ  as  a  Eedeemer  and  His 
death.  Therefore  the  Blessed  Virgin  sinned  and  died  in  Adam, 
but  in  her  own  person  she  contracted  not  sin  and  the  death  of 
the  soul,  for  she  was  anticipated  by  God  and  God's  grace." 
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NOTE  C.    PAGE  53. 

» 

I  have  allowed  that  several  great  Fathers  of  the  Church,  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  speak  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
terms,  which  we. never  should  think  of  using  now,  and  which  at 
first  sight  are  inconsistent  with  the  belief  and  sentiment  con 
cerning  her,  which  I  have  ascribed  to  their  times.  These 
Fathers  are  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Cyril  of  Alex 
andria  ;  and  the  occasion  of  their  so  speaking  is  furnished  by 
certain  passages  of  Scripture,  on  which  they  are  commenting. 
It  may  in  consequence  be  asked  of  me,  why  I  do  not  take  these 
three,  instead  of  St.  Justin,  St.  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian,  as  my 
authoritative  basis  for  determining  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
times  concerning  the  Blessed  Mary  :  why,  instead  of  making 
St.  Irenseus,  &c.  the  rule,  and  St.  Basil,  &c.  the  exception,  I  do 
not  make  the  earlier  Fathers  the  exception,  and  the  later  the 
rule.  Since  I  do  not,  it  may  be  urged  against  me  that  I  am 
but  making  a  case  for  my  own  opinion,  and  playing  the  part  of 
an  advocate. 

Now  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  illogical  or  nugatory, 
though  I  did  nothing  more  than  make  a  case ;  indeed  I  have 
worded  myself  in  my  Letter  as  if  I  wished  to  do  little  more. 
For  as  much  as  this  is  surely  to  the  purpose,  considering  the 
majority  of  Anglicans  have  a  supreme  confidence  that  no  case 
whatever  can  be  made  in  behalf  of  our  doctrine  concerning 
the  Blessed  Virgin  from  the  ancient  Fathers.  I  should  have 
gained  a  real  point,  if  I  did  any  thing  to  destroy  this  imagina 
tion  ;  but  I  intend  to  attempt  something  more  than  this.  I 
shall  attempt  to  invalidate  the  only  grounds  on  which  any 
teaching  contrary  to  the  Catholic  can  be  founded  on  Antiquity. 

I  2 
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First  I  set  down  the  passages  which  create  the  difficulty,  as 
they  are  found  in  the  great  work  of  Petavius,  a  theologian  too 
candid  and  fearless,  to  put  out  of  sight  or  explain  away  adverse 
facts,  from  fear  of  scandal,  or  from  the  expedience  of  con 
troversy. 

1.  St.  Basil  then  writes  thus,  in  his  260th  Epistle,  addressed 
to  Optimus : — 

"  [Symeon]  uses  the  word  '  sword,'  meaning  the  word  which 
is  tentative  and  critical  of  the  thoughts,  and  reaches  unto  the 
separation  of  soul  and  spirit,  of  the  joints  and  marrow.  Since 
then  every  soul,  at  the  time  of  the  Passion,  was  subjected  in  a 
way  to  some  unsettlement  (StaKptVet),  according  to  the  Lord's 
word,  who  said,  'All  ye  shall  be  scandalized  in  Me,'  Symeon 
prophesies  even  of  Mary  herself  that,  standing  by  the  Cross, 
and  seeing  what  was  doing,  and  hearing  the  words,  after  the 
testimony  of  Gabriel,  after  the  secret  knowledge  of  the  divine 
conception,  after  the  great  manifestation  of  miracles,  Thou  wilt 
experience,  he  says,  a  certain  tossing  (craXo?)  of  thy  soul.  For 
it  beseemed  the  Lord  to  taste  death  for  every  one,  and  to 
become  a  propitiation  of  the  world,  in  order  to  justify  all  in  His 
blood.  And  thee  thyself  who  hast  been  taught  from  above  the 
things  concerning  the  Lord,  some  unsettlement  (8ta/cp«rts)  will 
reach.  This  is  the  sword  ;  '  that  out  of  many  hearts  thoughts 
may  be  revealed.'  He  obscurely  signifies,  that,  after  the  scan 
dalizing  which  took  place  upon  the  Cross  of  Christ,  both  to  the 
disciples  and  to  Mary  herself,  some  quick  healing  should  follow 
upon  it  from  the  Lord,  confirming  their  heart  unto  faith  in 
Him." 

2.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  Matth.  Horn.  iv. : — 

"  '  Wherefore,'  a  man  may  say,  '  did  not  the  angel  do  in  the 
case  of  the  Virgin,  [what  he  did  to  Joseph  ? '  "  viz.  appear  to 
her  after,  not  before,  the  Incarnation,]  " '  why  did  he  not  bring 
her  the  good  tidings  after  her  conception  ? '  lest  she  should 
be  in  great  disturbance  and  trouble.  For  the  probability 
was,  that,  had  she  not  known  the  clear  fact,  she  would  have 
resolved  something  strange  (O.TOTTOV)  about  herself,  and  had 
recourse  to  rope  or  sword,  not  bearing  the  disgrace.  For  the 
Virgin  was  admirable,  and  Luke  shows  her  virtue,  when  he 
says  that,  when  she  heard  the  salutation,  she  did  not  at  once 
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become  extravagant,  nor  appropriated  the  words,  but  was 
troubled,  searching  what  was  the  nature  of  the  salutation. 
One  then  of  so  accurately  formed  a  mind  (§w]K.pipu>p.tvrj)  would 
be  made  beside  herself  with  despondency,  considering  the  dis 
grace,  and  not  expecting,  whatever  she  may  say,  to  persuade 
any  one  who  hears  her,  that  adultery  had  not  been  the  fact. 
Lest  then  these  things  occur,  the  Angel  came  before  the  con 
ception  ;  for  it  beseemed  that  that  womb  should  be  without 
disorder,  which  the  Creator  of  all  entered,  and  that  that  soul 
should  be  rid  of  all  perturbation,  which  was  counted  worthy  to 
become  the  minister  of  such  mysteries." 

In  Matth.  Horn.  xliv.  (vid.  also  in  Joann.  Horn,  xxi.)  :  — 
"  To-day  we  learn  something  else  even  further,  viz.,  that  not 
even  to  bear  Christ  in  the  womb,  and  to  have  that  wonderful 
childbirth,  has  any  gain,  without  virtue.  And  this  is  especially 
true  from  this  passage,  '  As  He  was  yet  speaking  to  the  multi 
tude,  behold  His  Mother  and  His  brethren  stood  without, 
seeking  to  speak  to  Him,'  &c.  This  he  said,  not  as  ashamed  of 
His  Mother,  nor  as  denying  her  who  bore  Him ;  for,  had  He 
been  ashamed,  He  had  not  passed  through  that  womb ;  but  as 
showing  that  there  was  no  profit  to  her  thence,  unless  she  did 
all  that  was  necessary.  For  what  she  attempted,  came  of  over 
much  love  of  honour;  for  she  wished  to  show  to  the  people 
that  she  had  power  and  authority  over  her  Son,  in  nothing  ever 
as  yet  having  been  greatly  ostentatious  ^avra^o^vrf)  about 
Him.  Therefore  she  came  thus  unseasonably.  Observe  then 
her  and  their  recklessness  (airovoiav) .  .  .  .  Had  He  wished  to 
deny  His  Mother,  then  He  would  have  denied,  when  the  Jews 
taunted  Him  with  her.  But  no ;  He  shows  such  care  of  her 
as  to  commit  her  as  a  legacy  on  the  Cross  itself  to  the  disciple 
whom  He  loved  best  of  all,  and  to  take  anxious  oversight  of 
her.  But  does  He  not  do  the  same  now,  by  caring  for  her  and 
His  brethren  ?  .  .  .  And  consider,  not  only  the  words  which 
convey  the  considerate  rebuke,  but  also  .  .  .  who  He  is  who 
utters  it,  ...  and  what  He  aims  at  in  uttering  it,  not,  that  is, 
as  wishing  to  cast  her  into  perplexity,  but  to  release  her  from 
a  most  tyrannical  affection,  and  to  bring  her  gradually  to  the 
fitting  thought  concerning  Him,  and  to  persuade  her  that  He 
is  not  only  her  Son,  but  also  her  Master." 
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3.  St.  Cyril,  in  Joann.  lib.  xii. : — 

"  How  shall  we  explain  this  passage  ?  He  introduces  both 
His  Mother  and  the  other  women  with  her  standing  at  the 
Cross,  and,  as  is  plain,  weeping.  For  somehow  the  race  of 
women  is  ever  fond  of  tears ;  and  especially  given  to  laments, 
when  it  has  rich  occasions  for  weeping.  How  then  did  they 
persuade  the  blessed  Evangelist  to  be  so  minute  in  his  account, 
so  as  to  make  mention  of  this  abidance  of  the  women  ?  For 
it  was  his  purpose  to  teach  even  this,  viz.,  that  probably  even 
the  Mother  of  the  Lord  herself  was  scandalized  at  the  unex 
pected  Passion,  and  that  the  death  upon  the  Cross,  being  so 
very  bitter,  was  near  unsettling  her  from  her  fitting  mind; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  the  mockeries  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
soldiers  too,  perhaps,  who  were  sitting  near  the  Cross  and 
making  a  jest  of  Him  who  was  hanging  on  it,  and  daring,  in 
the  sight  of  His  very  mother,  the  division  of  His  garments. 
Doubt  not  that  she  received  (eto-eSe'^aro)  some  such  thoughts  as 
these : — I  bore  Him  who  is  laughed  at  on  the  wood ;  but,  in 
saying  He  was  the  true  Son  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  perhaps 
somehow  He  was  mistaken.  He  said  He  was  the  Life,  how 
then  has  He  been  crucified  ?  how  has  He  been  strangled  by  the 
cords  of  His  murderers  ?  how  prevailed  He  not  over  the  plot 
of  His  persecutors  ?  why  descends  He  not  from  the  Cross, 
though  He  bade  Lazarus  to  return  to  life,  and  amazed  all 
Judaea  with  His  miracles?  And  it  is  very  natural  that  a 
woman  (TO  ywatov,  woman's  nature),  not  knowing  the  mystery, 
should  slide  into  some  such  trains  of  thought.  For  we  should 
understand,  if  we  do  well,  that  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances 
was  enough  to  overturn  even  a  self-possessed  mind ;  it  is  no 
wonder  then  if  a  woman  (TO  yvvaiov)  slipped  into  this  reasoning. 
For  if  he  himself,  the  chosen  one  of  the  holy  disciples,  Peter, 
once  was  scandalized,  ...  so  as  to  cry  out  hastily,  Be  it  far 
from  Thee,  Lord.  .  .  .  what  paradox  is  it,  if  the  soft  mind  of 
womankind  was  carried  off  to  weak  ideas  ?  And  this  we  say, 
not  idly  conjecturing,  as  it  may  strike  one,  but  entertaining 
the  suspicion  from  what  is  written  concerning  the  Mother 
of  the  Lord.  For  we  remember  that  Simeon  the  Just,  when 
he  received  the  Lord  as  a  little  child  into  his  arms,  .  .  .  said 
to  her,  '  A  sword  shall  go  through  thine  own  soul,  that  out  of 
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many  hearts  thoughts  may  be  revealed.1  By  sword  he  meant 
the  sharp  access  of  suffering  cutting  down  a  woman's  mind 
into  extravagant  thoughts.  For  temptations  test  the  hearts 
of  those  who  suffer  them,  and  make  bare  the  thoughts  which 
are  in  them." 

Now  what  do  these  three  Fathers  say  in  these  passages  ? 

1.  St.  Basil  imputes  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  not  only  doubt, 
but  the  sin  of  doubt.     On  the  other  hand,  1.  he  imputes  it  only 
on  one  occasion ;  2.  he  does  not  consider  it  to  be  a  grave  sin ; 
3.  he  implies  that,  in  point  of  spiritual  perfection,  she  is  above 
the  Apostles. 

2.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  his  first  passage,  does  not  impute  sin  to 
her  at  all.     He  says  God  so  disposed  things  for  her  as  to  shield 
her  from  the  chance  of  sinning  ;  that  she  was  too  admirable  to 
be  allowed  to  be  betrayed  by  her  best  and  purest  feelings  into 
sin.     All  that  is  implied  in  a  spirit  repugnant  to  a  Catholic's 
reverence  for  her,  is,  that  her  woman's  nature,  viewed  in  itself 
and  apart  from  the  watchful  providence  of  God's  grace  over  her, 
would  not  have  had  strength  to  resist  a  hypothetical  temptation, 
— a  position  which  a  Catholic  will  not  care  to  affirm  or  deny, 
though  he  will  feel  great  displeasure  at  having  to  discuss  it  at  all. 
This  too  at  least  is  distinctly  brought  out  in  the  passage,  viz., 
that  in  St.  Chrysostom's  mind,  our  Lady  was  not  a  mere 
physical  instrument  of  the  Incarnation,  but  that  her  soul,  as 
well  as  her  body,  "  ministered  to  the  mystery,"  and  needed  to 
be  duly  prepared  for  it. 

As  to  his  second  most  extraordinary  passage,  I  should  not  be 
candid,  unless  I  simply  admitted  that  it  is  as  much  at  variance 
with  what  we  hold,  as  it  is  solitary  and  singular  in  the  writings 
of  Antiquity.  The  Saint  distinctly  and  (pace  illius)  needlessly, 
imputes  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  the 
sin  or  infirmity  of  vain-glory.  He  has  a  parallel  passage  in 
commenting  on  the  miracle  at  the  Marriage-feast.  All  that 
can  be  said  to  alleviate  the  startling  character  of  these  passages 
is,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  St.  Chrysostom  would  account 
such  vain-glory  in  a  woman  any  great  sin. 

3.  Lastly,  as  to  St.  Cyril,  I  do  not  see  that  he  declares  that 
Mary  actually  doubted  at  the  Crucifixion,  but  that,  considering 
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she  was  a  woman,  it  is  likely  she  was  tempted  to  doubt,  and 
nearly  doubted.  Moreover,  St.  Cyril  does  not  seem  to  consider 
Buch  doubt,  had  it  occurred,  as  any  great  sin. 

Thus  on  the  whole,  all  three  Fathers,  St.  Basil  and  St.  Cyril 
explicitly,  and  St.  Chrysostom  by  implication,  consider  that  on 
occasions  she  was,  or  might  be,  exposed  to  violent  temptation 
to  doubt ;  but  two  Fathers  consider  that  she  actually  did  sin, 
though  she  sinned  lightly  ; — the  sin  being  doubt,  and  on  one 
occasion,  according  to  St.  Basil ;  and  on  two  occasions,  the  sin 
being  vain-glory,  according  to  St.  Chrysostom. 

However,  the  strong  language  of  these  Fathers  is  not  directed 
against  our  Lady's  person,  so  much  as  her  nature.  They  seem  to 
have  participated  with  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  other  Fathers  in 
that  low  estimation  of  woman's  nature  which  was  general  in  their 
times.  In  the  broad  imperial  world,  the  conception  entertained 
of  womankind  was  not  high ;  it  seemed  only  to  perpetuate 
the  poetical  tradition  of  the  "Varium  et  mutabile  semper." 
Little  was  then  known  of  that  true  nobility,  which  is  exempli 
fied  in  the  females  of  the  Gothic  and  German  races,  and  in  those 
of  the  old  Jewish  stock,  Miriam,  Deborah,  Judith,  Susanna,  the 
forerunners  of  Mary.  When  then  St.  Chrysostom  imputes  vain 
glory  to  her,  he  is  not  imputing  to  her  any  thing  worse  than 
an  infirmity,  the  infirmity  of  a  nature,  inferior  to  man's,  and 
intrinsically  feeble  ;  as  though  the  Almighty  could  have  created 
a  more  excellent  being  than  Mary,  but  could  not  have  made  a 
greater  woman.  Accordingly  Chrysostom  does  not  say  that  she 
sinned.  He  does  not  deny  that  she  had  all  the  perfections 
which  woman  could  have ;  but  he  seems  to  have  thought  the 
capabilities  of  her  nature  were  bounded,  so  that  the  utmost 
grace  bestowed  upon  it  could  not  raise  it  above  that  standard 
of  perfection  in  which  its  elements  resulted,  and  that  to  at 
tempt  more,  would  have  been  to  injure,  not  benefit  it.  Of  course 
I  am  not  stating  this  as  brought  out  in  any  part  of  his  writings, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  real  sentiment  of  many  of  the 
ancients. 

I  will  add  that  such  a  belief  on  the  part  of  these  Fathers, 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  committed  a  sin  or  a  weakness,  was 
not  in  itself  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  love  and  devo 
tion  to  her  (though  I  am  not  pretending  that  there  is  proof  of 
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its  actual  existence) ;  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  if  sinless- 
ness  were  a  condition  of  inspiring  devotion,  we  should  not  feel 
devotion  to  any  but  our  Lady,  not  to  St.  Joseph,  or  to  the 
Apostles,  or  to  our  Patron  Saints. 

Such  then  is  the  teaching  of  these  three  Fathers ;  now  how 
far  is  it  in  antagonism  to  ours.  On  the  one  hand,  we  will  not 
allow  that  our  Blessed  Lady  ever  sinned ;  we  cannot  bear  the 
notion,  entering,  as  we  do,  into  the  full  spirit  of  St.  Augus 
tine's  words,  "  Concerning  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  I  wish  no 
question  to  be  raised  at  all,  when  we  are  treating  of  sins."  On 
the  other  hand,  we  admit,  rather  we  maintain,  that,  except  for 
the  grace  of  God,  she  might  have  sinned  ;  and  that  she  may 
have  been  exposed  to  temptation  in  the  sense  in  which  our 
Lord  was  exposed  to  it,  though  as  His  Divine  Nature  made  it 
impossible  for  Him  to  yield  to  it,  so  His  grace  preserved  her 
from  its  assaults  also.  While  then  we  do  not  hold  that  St. 
Simeon  prophesied  of  temptation,  when  he  said  a  sword  would 
pierce  her,  still,  if  any  one  likes  to  say  he  did,  we  do  not  con 
sider  him  heretical,  provided  he  does  not  impute  to  her  any 
sinful  or  inordinate  emotion  as  the  consequence  to  it.  In  this 
way  St.  Cyril  may  be  let  off  altogether ;  and  we  have  only  to 
treat  of  the  paradoxa  or  anomala  of  those  great  Saints,  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Chrysostom.  I  proceed  to  their  controversial  value. 

I  mean,  that  having  determined  what  the  Three  Fathers  say, 
and  how  far  they  are  at  issue  with  what  Catholics  hold  now,  I 
now  come  to  the  main  question,  viz.  What  is  the  authoritative 
force  in  controversy  of  what  they  thus  say  in  opposition  to 
Catholic  teaching  ?  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  it  has 
no  controversial  force  at  all. 

I  begin  by  observing,  that  the  main  force  of  passages  which 
can  be  brought  from  any  Father  or  Fathers  in  controversy,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  such  passages  represent  the  judgment  or  senti 
ment  of  their  own  respective  countries ;  and  again,  I  say  that 
the  force  of  that  local  judgment  or  sentiment  lies  in  its  being 
the  existing  expression  of  an  Apostolical  tradition.  I  am  far,  of 
course,  from  denying  the  claim  of  the  teaching  of 'e  Father  on 
our  deference,  arising  out  of  his  personal  position  and  character ; 
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or  the  claims  of  the  mere  sentiments  of  a  Christian  popula 
tion  on  our  careful  attention,  as  a  fact  carrying  with  it,  under 
circumstances,  especial  weight ;  but,  in  a  question  of  doctrine, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  great  source  of  doctrine,  Aposto 
lical  Tradition,  and  a  Father  must  represent  his  own  people,  and 
that  people  must  be  the  witnesses  of  an  uninterrupted  Tradi 
tion  from  the  Apostles,  if  any  thing  decisive  is  to  come  of  any 
theological  statement  which  is  found  in  his  writings ;  and  if,  in 
a  particular  case,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  does 
echo  the  popular  voice,  or  that  that  popular  voice  is  transmitted 
from  Apostolic  times, — or  (to  take  another  channel  of  Tradition) 
unless  the  Father  in  question  receives  and  reports  his  doctrine 
from  the  Bishops  and  Priests  who  instructed  him  on  the  very 
understanding  and  profession  that  it  is  Apostolical, — then, 
though  it  was  not  one  Father  but  ten  who  said  a  thing,  it  would 
weigh  nothing  against  the  assertion  of  only  one  Father  to  the 
contrary,  provided  it  was  clear  that  that  Father  witnessed  to  an 
Apostolical  Tradition.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  I  can  decide  the 
question  by  this  issue  with  all  the  exactness  which  is  conceiv 
able,  but  still  this  is  the  issue  by  which  it  must  be  tried,  and 
which  I  think  will  enable  me  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclu 
sion  upon  it. 

Such,  I  say,  being  the  issue,  viz.,  that  a  doctrine  reported  by 
the  Fathers,  in  order  to  have  dogmatic  force,  must  be  a  Tra 
dition  in  its  source  or  form,  next,  what  is  a  Tradition,  considered 
in  its  matter  ?  It  is  a  belief,  which,  be  it  affirmative  or  negative, 
is  positive.  The  mere  absence  of  a  tradition  in  a  country,  is 
not  a  tradition  the  other  way.  If,  for  instance,  there  was  no 
tradition  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  that  the  words  "  consub- 
stantial  with  the  Father,"  came  from  the  Apostles,  that  would 
not  be  a  tradition  that  they  did  not  come  from  the  Apostles, 
though  of  course  it  would  be  necessary  for  those  who  said  that 
they  did,  to  account  for  the  ignorance  of  those  countries  as  to 
the  real  fact. 

The  proposition  "  Christ  is  God,"  serves  as  an  example  of  what 
I  mean  by  an  affirmative  tradition ;  and  "  no  one  born  of  woman 
is  just  in  God's  sight,"  is  an  example  of  a  negative  tradi 
tion.  Here  it  is  observable  that  a  tradition  does  not  carry 
its  own  full  explanation  with  it ;  it  does  but  land  (so  to  say) 
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a  proposition  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles,  and  its  interpretation, 
has  still  to  be  determined, — as  the  Apostles'  words  in  Scripture, 
however  ranch  theirs,  need  an  interpretation.  Thus  I  may 
accept  the  above  negative  Tradition,  that  "no  one  woman-born 
is  just,"  yet  question  its  strict  universality,  as  a  point  of 
criticism,  saying  that  a  general  proposition  admits  of  excep-  . 
tions,  that  our  Lord  was  born  of  woman,  yet  was  the  sinless 
and  acceptable  Priest  and  sacrifice  for  all  men.  So  again  the 
Ariaus  allowed  that  "  Christ  was  God,"  but  they  disputed 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  God." 

Further,  there  are  explicit  traditions  and  implicit.  By  an 
explicit  tradition  I  mean  a  doctrine  which  is  conveyed  in  the 
letter  of  the  proposition  which  has  been  handed  down ;  and  by 
implicit,  one  which  lies  in  the  force  and  virtue,  not  in  the  letter 
of  the  proposition.  Thus  it  might  be  an  Apostolical  tradition 
that  our  Lord  was  the  very  Son  of  God,  of  one  nature  with  the 
Father,  and  in  all  things  equal  to  Him ;  and  again  a  tradition 
that  there  was  but  one  God :  these  would  be  explicit,  but  in 
them  would  necessarily  be  conveyed,  moreover,  the  implicit 
tradition,  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  numerically  one. 
Implicit  traditions  are  positive  traditions,  as  being  strictly 
conveyed  in  positive. 

Lastly,  there  are  at  least  two  ways  of  determining  an  Apo 
stolical  tradition : — 1,  When  credible  witnesses  declare  that  it 
is  Apostolical ;  as  when  three  hundred  Fathers  at  Nicsea 
stopped  their  ears  at  Arius's  blasphemies;  2.  When, in  various 
places,  independent  witnesses  enunciate  one  and  the  same 
doctrine,  as  St.  Irena3us,  St.  Cyprian,  and  Eusebius  assert,  that 
the  Apostles  founded  a  Church,  Catholic  and  One. 

Now  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  particular  case,  on 
account  of  which  I  have  laid  them  down. 

That  "  Mary  is  the  new  Eve,"  is  a  proposition  answering  to 
the  idea  of  a  Tradition.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  can 
be  shown  to  have  the  first  of  the  above  two  tests  of  its  Apo- 
stolicity,  viz.,  that  the  writers  who  record  it,  profess  to  have 
received  it  from  the  Apostles ;  but  I  conceive  it  has  the  second 
test,  viz.,  that  the  writers  are  independent  witnesses,  as  I  have 
shown  at  length  in  the  course  of  my  Letter. 
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It  is  an  explicit  tradition ;  and  by  the  force  of  it  follow  two 
others,  which  are  implicit : — first  (considering  the  condition  of 
Eve  in  paradise),  that  Mary  had  no  part  in  sin,  and  indefinitely 
large  measures  of  grace  ;  secondly  (considering  the  doctrine  of 
merits),  that  she  has  been  exalted  to  glory  proportionate  to 
that  grace. 

This  is  what  I  have  to  observe  on  the  argument  in  behalf  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  St.  Justin,  St.  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  are 
witnesses  of  an  Apostolical  tradition,  because  in  three  distinct 
parts  of  the  world  they  enunciate  one  and  the  same  definite 
doctrine.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  they  witness  just  for  those 
three  seats  of  Catholic  teaching,  where  the  truth  in  this  matter 
was  likely  to  be  especially  lodged.  St.  Justin  speaks  for  Jeru 
salem,  the  see  of  St.  James;  St.  Irena?us  for  Ephesus,  the 
dwelling-place,  the  place  of  burial,  of  St.  John ;  and  Tertullian, 
who  made  a  long  residence  at  Rome,  for  the  city  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul. 

Now,  let  us  inquire,  what  can  be  produced  on  the  other  side, 
parallel  to  an  argument  like  this  ?  A  tradition  in  its  matter  is 
a  positive  statement  of  belief;  in  its  form  it  is  a  statement 
which  comes  from  the  Apostles :  now,  first,  what  statement  of 
belief  at  all  is  witnessed  to  by  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and 
St.  Cyril  ?  I  cannot  find  any.  They  do  but  interpret  certain 
passages  in  the  Gospels  to  our  Lady's  disadvantage ;  is  an  in 
terpretation  a  distinct  statement  of  belief?  but  they  do  not  all 
interpret  the  same  passages.  Nor  do  they  agree  together  in  their 
interpretation  of  those  passages  which  one  or  other  of  them 
interprets  so  unsatisfactorily ;  for,  while  St.  Chrysostom  holds 
that  our  Lord  spoke  in  correction  of  His  mother  at  the  wedding 
feast,  St.  Cyril  on  the  contrary  says  that  He  wrought  the 
miracle  then,  which  He  was  Himself  unwilling  to  work,  in  order 
to  show  "reverence  to  His  Mother,"  and  that  she  "having 
great  authority  for  the  working  of  the  miracle,  got  the  victory, 
persuading  the  Lord,  as  being  her  Son,  as  was  fitting."  But, 
taking  only  the  statements  which  are  in  her  disparagement,  can 
we  generalize  them  into  one  proposition  ?  Shall  we  make  it  such 
as  this,  viz.,  "  The  Blessed  Virgin  during  her  earthly  life  com 
mitted  actual  sin?"'  If  we  mean -by  this,  that  there  was  a 
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positive  recognition  of  such  a  proposition  in  the  country  of  St. 
Basil  or  St.  Chrysostom,this  surely  is  not  to  be  gathered  merely 
from  their  separate  and  independent  comments  on  Scripture. 
All  that  can  be  gathered  thence  legitimately  is,  that,  had  there 
been  a  positive  belief  in  her  sinlessness  in  those  countries, 
the  Fathers  in  question  would  not  have  spoken  of  her  in  the 
terms  which  they  have  used ;  in  other  words,  that  there  was 
no  belief  in  her  sinlessness  then  and  there ;  but  the  absence 
of  a  belief  is  not  a  belief  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  that  posi 
tive  statement,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  required  for  the 
matter  of  a  tradition. 

Nor  do  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted  from  these  Fathers 
supply  us  with  any  tradition,  viewed  in  its  form,  that  is,  as  a 
statement  which  has  come  down  from  the  Apostles.  I  have  sug 
gested  two  tests  of  such  a  statement : — one,  when  the  writers 
who  make  it  so  declare  that  it  was  from  the  Apostles ;  and  the 
other  when,  being  independent  of  one  another,  they  bear  wit 
ness  to  one  positive  statement  of  doctrine.  Neither  test  is 
fulfilled  in  this  case.  The  three  Fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  are  but  commenting  on  Scripture :  and  comments, 
though  carrying  with  them  of  course,  and  betokening  the  tone  of 
thought  of  the  place  and  time  to  which  they  belong,  are,  primd 
facie  of  a  private  and  personal  character.  If  they  are  more 
than  this,  the  onus  prolandi  lies  with  those  who  would  have  it 
so.  Exegetical  theology  is  one  department  of  divine  science,  and 
dogmatic  is  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three  Fathers  of 
the  2nd  century  are  all  writing  on  the  dogmatic  subjects,  when 
they  compare  Mary  to  Eve. 

Now  to  take  the  Three  later  Fathers  one  by  one : — 

1.  As  to  St.  Cyril,  as  I  have  said,  he  does  not,  strictly  speak 
ing,  say  more  than  that   our  Lady  was  grievously   tempted. 
This  does  not  imply  sin,  for  our  Lord  was  "  tempted  in  all  things 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."      Moreover,  it  is  this  St.  Cyril 
who  spoke  at  Ephesus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  terms  of  such 
high  panegyric,  as  to  make  it  more  consistent  in  him  to  sup 
pose  that  she  was  sinless;  than  that  she  was  not. 

2.  St.  Basil  derived  his  jiotion,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  at 
the  time  of  the   Passion  admitted  a  doubt  about  our  Lord's 
mission,  from  Origen  ;  and  he,  so  far  from  professing  to  rest  it 
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on  Tradition,  draws  it  as  a  theological  conclusion  from  a  re 
ceived  doctrine.  Origen's  characteristic  fault  was  to  prefer 
scientific  reasonings  to  authority  ;  and  he  exemplifies  it  iu  the 
case  before  us.  In  the  middle  age,  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Mary's  immaculate  con 
ception,  was  the  notion  that,  unless  she  had  been  in  some  sense 
a  sinner,  she  could  not  have  been  redeemed.  By  an  argument 
parallel  to  this,  Origen  argues,  that  since  she  was  one  of  the 
redeemed,  she  must  at  one  time  or  another  have  committed 
a  sin.  He  says :  "  Are  we  to  think,  that  the  Apostles  were 
scandalized,  and  not  the  Lord's  Mother  ?  If  she  suffered  not 
scandal  at  our  Lord's  passion,  then  Jesus  died  not  for  her  sins. 
If  all  have  sinned  and  need  the  glory  of  God,  being  justified  by 
His  grace,  and  redeemed,  certainly  Mary  at  that  time  was 
scandalized."  This  is  precisely  the  argument  of  Basil,  as 
contained  in  the  passage  given  above ;  his  statement  then  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin's  wavering  in  faith,  instead  of  professing 
to  be  a  tradition,  carries  with  it  an  avowal  of  its  being  none 
at  all. 

However,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  grant  that,  whereas  Scripture 
tells  us  that  all  were  scandalized  at  our  Lord's  passion,  there 
was  some  sort  of  traditional  interpretation  of  Simeon's  words, 
to  the  effect  that  she  was  in  some  sense  included  in  that  trial. 
How  near  the  Apostolic  era  the  tradition  arose,  cannot  be 
determined ;  nor  need  it  include  the  idea  of.  sin  in  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  but  only  the  presence  of  temptation  and  darkness  of 
spirit.  This  tradition,  whatever  its  authority,  would  be  per 
verted  so  as  actually  to  impute  sin  to  her  by  such  reasonings 
as  that  of  Origen.  Origen  himself,  in  the  passage  I  have 
quoted  from  him,  refers  to  the  sword  of  Simeon,  and  is  the  first 
to  do  so.  St.  Cyril,  who,  though  an  Alexandrian  as  well  as 
Origen,  represents  a  very  different  school  of  theology,  has,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  same  interpretation  for  the  piercing  sword. 
It  is  also  found  in  a  Homily  attributed  to  St.  Amphilochius ; 
and  in  that  sixth  Oration  of  Proclus,  which,  according  to 
Tillemont  and  Ceillier,  is  not  to  be  considered  genuine.  It  is 
also  found  in  a  work  incorrectly  attributed  to  St.  Augustine. 

3.  St.  Chrysostom  is,  par  excellence,  the  Commentator  of  the 
Church.  As  Commentator  and  Preacher,  of  all  the  Fathers,  he 
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carries  about  him  the  most  intense  personality.  In  this  lies  his 
very  charm,  peculiar  to  himself.  He  is  ever  overflowing  with 
thought,  and  he  pours  it  forth  with  a  natural  engaging  frank 
ness,  and  an  unwearied  freshness  and  vigour.  If  he  was  in  the 
practice  of  deeply  studying  and  carefully  criticizing  what  he 
delivered  in  public,  he  had  in  perfection  the  rare  art  of  con 
cealing  his  art.  He  ever  speaks  from  himself,  not  of  course 
without  being  impregnated  with  the  fulness  of  a  Catholic  train 
ing,  but  still,  not  speaking  by  rule,  but  as  if  "  trusting  the  lore 
of  his  own  loyal  heart."  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not  a 
paradox  to  say  it,  no  one  carries  with  him  so  little  of  the 
science,  precision,  consistency,  gravity  of  a  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  as  he  who  is  one  of  the  greatest.  The  difficulties  are 
well  known  which  he  has  occasioned  to  school  theologians  :  his 
obiter  dicta  about  our  Lady  are  among  them. 

On  the  whole  then  I  conclude  that  these  three  Fathers  supply 
no  evidence  that,  in  what  they  say  of  her  having  failed  in  faith 
or  humility  on  certain  occasions  mentioned  in  Scripture,  they 
are  reporting  the  decisions  of  Apostolical  Tradition. 

Such  difficulties  as  the  above  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers.  I  will  mention  several : — 

1.  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  is  a  great  dogmatic  divine ;  he  too, 
like  St.  Basil,  is  of  the  school  of  Origen ;   and,  in  one  passage 
of  his  works,  he,  like  Origen,  declares  or  suggests  that  future 
punishment  will  not  be  eternal.     Those  Anglicans  who  con 
sider   St.  Chrysostom's   passages  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Gospels  to  be  a  real  argument  against  the  Catholic  belief  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin's  sinlessness,  should  explain  why  they  do 
not  feel  St.  Gregory   Nyssen' s  teaching  in   his    Catechetical 
Discourse,  an  argument  against  their  own  belief  in  the  eternity 
of  punishment. 

2.  Again,  they  believe  in  the  proper  divinity  of  our  Lord,  in 
spite  of  Bull's  saying  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  "  nearly  all 
the  ancient  Catholics,  who  preceded  Arius,  have  the  appear 
ance  of  being  ignorant  of  the  invisible  and  incomprehensible 
(immensam)  nature  of  the  Son  of  God ;"  an  article  of  faith 
expressly  contained  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  enforced  by 
its  anathema. 

3.  The  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
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fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity;  yet  St.  Basil,  in  the 
fourth  century,  apprehending  the  storm  of  controversy  which 
its  assertion  would  raise,  refrained  from  asserting  it  on  an 
occasion  when  the  Arians  were  on  watch  as  to  what  he  would 
say.  And  St.  Athanasius  took  his  part,  on  his  keeping  silence. 
Such  inconsistencies  take  place  continually,  and  no  Catholic 
doctrine  but  suffers  from  them  at  times,  until  what  has  been 
preserved  by  Tradition  is  formally  pronounced  to  be  apostolical 
by  definition  of  the  Church. 

Before  concluding,  I  shall  briefly  take  notice  of  two  questions 
which  may  be  asked  me. 

1.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  absence,  at  Antioch  or 
Cffisarea,  of  a  tradition  of  our  Lady's  sinlessness  ?  I  consider 
that  it  was  obliterated  or  confused  by  the  Arian  troubles  in  the 
countries  in  which  those  Sees  are  included. 

It  is  not  surely  wonderful,  if,  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  the 
seat  in  the  fourth  century  of  Arianism  and  Semi-arianisin,  the 
prerogatives  of  the  mother  were  obscured  together  with  the 
essential  glory  of  the  Son,  or  if  they  who  denied  the  tradition 
of  His  divinity,  forgot  the  tradition  of  her  sinlessness.  Chris 
tians  in  those  countries  and  times,  however  religious  themselves, 
however  orthodox  their  teachers,  were  necessarily  under  pecu 
liar  disadvantages. 

Now  let  it  be  observed  that  Basil  grew  up  in  the  very  midst 
of  Semi-arianism,  and  had  direct  relations  with  that  portion  of 
its  professors  who  had  been  reconciled  to  the  Church  and 
accepted  the  Hornoiision.  It  is  not  wonderful  then,  if  he  had 
no  firm  habitual  hold  upon  a  doctrine  which  (though  Apo 
stolical)  was  in  his  day  so  much  in  the  background  as  yet 
all  over  Christendom,  as  our  Lady's  sinlessness. 

As  to  Chrysostom,  not  only  was  he  in  close  relations  with 
the  once  Semi-arian  Cathedra  of  Antioch,  to  the  disavowal  of 
the  rival  succession  there,  recognized  by  Rome  and  Alexandria, 
but,  as  his.  writings  otherwise  show,  he  came  under  the  teach 
ing  of  the  celebrated  Antiochene  School,  which  was  celebrated 
at  once  for  its  Scripture  criticism,  and  (orthodox  as  it  was 
itself)  for  the  successive  outbreaks  of  heresy  among  its 
members.  These  outbreaks  began  in  Paul  of  Samosata,  were 
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continued  in  the  Semi-arian  pupils  of  Lucian,  and  ended  in 
Nestorius.  The  famous  Theodore,  and  Diodorus,  of  the  same 
school,  who,  though  not  heretics  themselves,  have  a  bad  name 
in  the  Church,  were,  Diodorus  the  master,  and  Theodore  the 
fellow-pupil,  of  St.  Chrysostom.  (Vid.  Arians  of  the  Fourth 
Cent.,  p.  8,  and  Doctr.  Devel.  p.  252.)  Here  then  is  a  natural 
explanation,  why  St.  Chrysostom,  even  more  than  St.  Basil, 
should  be  wanting  in  a  clear  perception  of  the  place  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Evangelical  Dispensation. 

2.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  passages  in  the  Gospels, 
which  are  the  occasion  of  the  Fathers'  remarks  to  her  dis 
paragement  ?  They  seem  to  me  intended  to  discriminate  be 
tween  our  Lord's  work  who  is  our  Teacher  and  Redeemer,  and 
the  ministrative  office  of  His  Mother. 

As  to  the  words  of  Simeon,  as  interpreted  by  St.  Basil  and 
St.  Cyril,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sacred  text  which  obliges  its 
to  consider  the  "sword  "  to  mean  doubt  rather  than  anguish; 
but  Matth.  xii.  46 — 50,  with  its  parallels  Mark  iii.  31—35, 
and  Luke  viii.  19 — 21;  Luke  xi.  27,  28,  and  John  ii.  4,  re 
quire  some  explanation. 

I  observe  then,  that,  when  our  Lord  commenced  His  ministry, 
and  during  it,  as  one  of  His  chief  self-sacrifices,  He  separated 
Himself  from  all  ties  of  earth,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  typical  idea 
of  a  teacher  and  priest ;  and  to  give  an  example  to  His  priests 
after  Him ;  and  especially  to  manifest  by  this  action  the  car 
dinal  truth,  as  expressed  by  the  Prophet,  "  I  am,  I  am  the 
Lord,  and  there  is  no  Saviour  besides  Me."  As  to  His  Priests, 
they,  after  Him,  were  to  be  of  the  order  of  that  Melchizedech,  who 
was  "  without  father  and  without  mother  ;"  for  "  no  man,  being 
a  soldier  to  God,  entangleth  himself  with  secular  business:" 
and  "  no  man  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back, 
is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God."  As  to  the  Levites,  who  were 
His  types  in  the  Old  Law,  there  was  that  honourable  history  of 
their  zeal  for  God,  when  they  even  slew  their  own  brethren 
and  companions  who  had  committed  idolatry ;  "  who  said  to  his 
father  and  to  his  mother,  I  do  not  know  you,  and  to  his  bre 
thren,  I  know  you  not,  and  their  own  children  they  have  not 
known."  To  this  separation  even  from  His  Mother  He  refers 
by  anticipation  at  twelve  years  old  in  His  words,  "  How  is  it 
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that  you  sought  Me  ?     Did  you  not  know  that  I  must  be  about 
My  Father's  business  ?  " 

This  separation  from  her,  with  whom  He  had  lived  thirty 
years  and  more,  was  not  to  last  beyond  the  time  of  His 
ministry.  She  seems  to  have  been  surprised  when  she  first 
heard  of  it,  for  St.  Luke  says,  on  occasion  of  His  staying  in 
the  Temple,  "  they  understood  not  the  word,  that  He  spoke  to 
them."  Nay,  she  seems  hardly  to  have  understood  it  at  the 
marriage-feast ;  but  He,  in  dwelling  on  it  more  distinctly  then, 
implied  also  that  it  was  not  to  last  long.  He  said,  "  "Woman, 
what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  My  hour  is  not  yet  come," 
— the  hour  of  His  triumph,  when  His  Mother  was  to  take 
her  predestined  place  in  His  kingdom.  In  saying  the  hour  was 
not  yet  come,  He  implied  that  the  hour  would  come,  when  He 
would  have  to  do  with  her,  and  she  might  ask  and  obtain  from 
Him  miracles.  Accordingly,  St.  Augustine  thinks  that  that 
hour  had  come,  when  on  the  Cross  He  said,  "  Consummatum 
e&t"  and,  after  this  ceremonial  estrangement  of  some  years, 
He  recognized  His  mother  and  committed  her  to  the  beloved 
disciple.  Thus  by  marking  out  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  period  of  exception,  when  she  could  not  exert  her  influence 
upon  Him,  He  signifies  more  clearly,  by  the  contrast,  that  her 
presence  with  Him,  and  her  power,  was  to  be  the  rule.  In  a 
higher  sense  than  He  spoke  to  the  Apostles,  He  seems  to 
address  her  in  the  words,  "  Because  I  have  spoken  these  things, 
sorrow  hath  filled  your  heart.  But  I  will  see  you  again,  and 
your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  shall  take  from 
you."  (Vid.  Sermon  iii.  in  Sermons  on  Subjects  of  the  Day,  on 
"  Our  Lord's  Last  Supper  and  His  First.") 
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Canisius,  in  his  work  de  Maria  Deipard  Virgine,  p.  514,  while 
engaged  in  showing  the  carefulness  with  which  the  Church  dis 
tinguishes  the  worship  of  God  from  the  cultus  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  observes,  "  Lest  the  Church  should  depart  from  Latria 
(i.  e.  the  worship  of  God)  she  has  instituted  the  public  suppli 
cations  in  the  Liturgy  in  perpetuity  in  such  wise  as  to  address 
them  directly  to  God  the  Father,  and  not  to  the  Saints,  accord 
ing  to  that  common  form  of  praying,  '  Almighty,  everlasting 
God,'  &c. ;  and  the  said  prayers  which  they  also  call  '  Collects,' 
she  generally  ends  in  this  way,  'through  Jesus  Christ,  Thy 
Son,  our  Lord.'  "  He  says  more  to  the  same  purpose,  but  the 
two  points  here  laid  down  are  sufficient ;  viz.  that  as  to  the 
Latin  Missal,  Ritual,  and  Breviary,  1.  Saints  are  not  directly 
addressed  in  these  books :  and  2.  prayers  end  with  the  name  of 
Jesus.  An  apposite  illustration  of  both  of  these,  that  is,  in 
what  is  omitted  and  what  is  introduced,  is  supplied  by  the  con 
cluding  prayer  of  the  Offertory  in  the  Latin  Mass.  If  in  any 
case  the  name  of  '  our  Lady  and  all  Saints '  may  be  substituted 
at  the  end  of  a  prayer  for  our  Lord's  name,  it  would  bo 
when  the  object  addressed  is,  not  God  the  Father,  but  the  Sou, 
or  the  Holy  Trinity;  but  let  us  observe  how  the  prayer 
in  question  runs  : — 

"  Suscipe,  Sancta  Triuitas  "  —  "  Eeceive,  O  Holy  Trinity, 
this  oblation  which  we  make  to  Thee,  in  memory  of  the  Pas 
sion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  Ever- Virgin,  of  Bleaeed 
John  Baptist,  and  of  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of 
these  and  all  Saints,  that  it  may  avail  for  their  honour  and  our 
salvation,  and  that  they  may  vouchsafe  to  intercede  for  us  in 
heaven,  whose  memory  we  celebrate  on  earth,  Through  the  same 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

When  in  occasional  Collects  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  is  introduced,  it  does  not  supersede  mention  of  our  Lord 
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as  the  Intercessor.  Thus  in  the  Post-communion  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Circumcision, — 

"  May  this  communion,  0  Lord,  purify  us  from  guilt ;  and 
at  the  intercession  of  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
make  us  partakers  of  the  heavenly  remedy,  through  the  same 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen." 

In  like  manner,  when  the  Son  is  addressed,  and  the  inter 
cession  of  Mary  and  the  Saints  is  supplicated,  His  own  merits 
are  introduced  at  the  close,  as  on  the  Feast  of  the  Seven 
Dolours : — 

"  God,  at  whose  passion,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Simeon,  the  most  sweet  soul  of  the  glorious  Virgin-Mother 
Mary  was  pierced  through  with  the  sword  of  sorrow,  mercifully 
grant,  that  we,  who  reverently  commemorate  her  piercing  and 
passion,  may,  by  the  intercession  of  the  glorious  merits  and 
prayers  of  the  Saints  who  faithfully  stood  by  the  Cross,  obtain 
the  happy  fruit  of  Thy  Passion,  who  livest  and  reignest,  &c." 

"  We  offer  to  Thee,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  humbly  supplicating,  that  we,  who  renew  in  our 
prayers  the  piercing  of  the  most  sweet  soul  of  Thy  Blessed 
Mother  Mary,  by  the  manifold  compassionate  intervention  of 
both  her  and  her  holy  companions  under  the  Cross,  by  the 
merits  of  Thy  death,  may  merit  a  place  with  the  Blessed,  who 
livest,  &c." 

Now  let  us  observe  how  far  less  observant  of  dogmatic  ex 
actness,  how  free  and  fearless,  is  the  formal  Greek  devotion : — 

1.  "  We  have  risen  from  sleep,  and  we  fall  down  before  Thee, 
O  good  God;  and  we  sing  to  Thee  the  Angelic  Hymn,  O 
powerful  God.  Holy,  holy,  holy  art  Thou,  God ;  have  mercy  on 
us  through  the  Theotocos. 

"  Thou  hast  raised  me  from  my  bed  and  slumber,  0  God. 
Lighten  my  mind,  and  open  my  heart  and  lips,  to  sing  of  Thee, 
Holy  Trinity.  Holy,  holy,  holy  art  Thou,  God ;  have  mercy 
on  us  through  the  Theotocos. 

"  Soon  will  come  the  Judge,  and  the  deeds  of  all  will  be  laid 
bare  .  .  .  Holy,  holy,  holy  art  Thou,  God  ;  have  mercy  on  us 
through  the  Theotocos." — Horologium,  p.  2,  Venet.  1836 :  vide 
also,  pp.  34.  48.  52.  Also,  Eucholog.  Venet.  p.  358. 
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2.  "  0  God,  who  lookest  on  the  earth,  and  makest  it  tremble, 
deliver  us  from  the  fearful  threatenings  of  earthquake,  Christ 
our  God ;  and  send  down  on  us  Thy  rich  mercies,  and  save 
us,  at  the  intercessions   (rrpecr/Jeuu?)  of  the  Theotocos." — Ibid. 
p.  224.     Vid.  also  Pentecostar,  p.  14. 

3.  "  0  Holy  God,  .  .  .  visit  us  in  Thy  goodness,  pardon  us 
every  sin,  sanctify  our  souls,  and  grant  us  to  serve  Thee  in 
holiness  all  the  days  of  our  life,  at  the  intercessions  (Trpecr- 
/?€tcus)  of  the  Holy  Theotocos  and  all  the  Saints,  &c." — Eucho- 
logium,  p.  64.  Venet.  1832. 

4.  "  Again,  and  still  again,  let  us  beseech  the  Lord  in  peace. 
Help,  save,  pity,  preserve  us,  0  God  [through]  her,  the  all- 
holy,  Immaculate,  most  Blessed,  and  glorious,  (Sta^vAa^ov  ^/xas 
6  ©cos,  T?}S  Travayias,)  &c." — Euchologium,  p.  92.     Venet.  1832. 
Vid.  also  Pentecostar.  p.  232  ;  and  passim. 

5.  "  Lord,  Almighty  Sovereign,  .  .  .  restore  and  raise  from 
her  bed  this  Thy  servant,  &c.  ...  at  the  intercession  (-n-pea-- 
/3etcus)   of  the  all-undefiled  Theotocos  and  all  the  Saints." — 
Ibid.  p.  142. 

6.  "  Have  mercy  and  pardon,  (for  Thou  alone  hast  power  to 
remit  sins  and  iniquities,)  at  the  intercession  of  Thy  all-holy 
Mother  and  all  the  Saints." — Ibid.  p.  150. 

7.  "  0  Lord  God  Almighty,  .  .  .  bless  and  hallow  Thy  place 
...  at   the   intercession    (Tr/aeo-^ecais)   of  our  glorious   Lady, 
Mary,  Mother  of  God  and  Ever- Virgin." — Eucholog.  p.  389. 

Is  the  Blessed  Virgin  ever  called  "  our  Lady,"  as  here,  in 
the  Latin  Prayers?  whereas  it  is  a  frequent  title  of  her  in 
the  Greek. 

8.  "  Save  me,  my  God,  from  all  injury  and  harm,  Thou  who 
art  glorified  in  Three  Persons  .  .  .  and  guard  Thy  flock  at  the 
intercessions  (eVre^ecriv)   of  the  Theotocos." — Pentecostarium, 
p.  59.  Venet.  1820.     Vid.  also  Goar,  Eucholog.  p.  30. 

9.  "  In  the  porch  of  Solomon  there  lay  a  multitude  of  sick 
.  .  .  Lord,  send  to  us  Thy  great  mercies  at  the  intercession 
(Trpecr/Jeiais)  of  the  Theotocos." — Pentecostar.  p.  84.     Vid.  also 
Goar,  EucJiolog.  pp.  488.  543. 

10.  "  O  great  God,  the  Highest,  who  alone  hast  immortality 
.  .  .  prosper  our  prayer  as  the  incense  before  Thee  .  .  .  that 
we  may  remember  even  in  the  night  Thy  holy  Name,  .  .  .  and 
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rise  anew  in  gladness  of  soul  .  .  .  bringing  our  prayers  and 
supplications  to  Thy  loving-kindness  in  behalf  of  our  own  sins 
and  of  all  Thy  people,  whom  visit  in  mercy  at  the  intercessions 
(Trpco-jSetW)  of  the  Holy  Theotocos."— Ibid.  p.  232.  Vid.  Ho- 
rolog.  p.  192.  Tenet.  1836. 

11.  Between  the  Trisagion  and  Epistle  in  Mass.     "  O  Holy 
God,  who  dwellest  in  the  holy  place,  whom  with  the  voice  of 
their  Trisagion  the  Seraphim  do  praise,  &c.  .  .  .  sanctify  our 
souls  and  bodies,  and  grant  us  to  serve  Thee  in  holiness  all  the 
days  of  our  life,  at  the  intercession  (Trpecr/Seiats)  of  the  Holy 
Theotocos  and  all  the  Saints." — Eucholog.  p.  64.     Venet.  1832. 

12.  In  the  early  part  of  Mass.     "  Lift  up  the  horn  of  Chris 
tians,  and  send  down  on  us  Thy  rich  mercies,  by  the  power  of 
the  precious  and  life-giving  Cross,  by  the  grace  of  Thy  light- 
bringing,  third-day  resurrection  from  the  dead,  at  the  inter 
cession   (Trpeo-ySeuus)  of  our  All-holy  Blessed  Lady  Mary,  Mo 
ther  of  God  and  Ever- Virgin,  and  all  Thy  Saints." — Assemani, 
Codex  Liturg.  t.  v.  p.  71.     Rite  of  St.  James. 

13.  At  the  Offertory  at  Mass.     "  In  honour  and  memory  of 
our  singularly  blessed  and  glorious  Queen,  Mary  Theotocos  and 
Ever- Virgin;  at  whose  intercession,  O  Lord,  receive,  0  Lord, 
this  sacrifice  unto  Thy  altar  which  is  beyond  the  heavens." — 
Goar,  Euchol.  p.  58.     Rite  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

14.  In  the  Commemoration  at  Mass.    "  Cantors.  Hail,  Mary, 
full  of  grace,  &c.  &c.  ...  for  thou  hast  borne  the  Saviour  of 
our  souls.     Priest.    [Eemember,   Lord]   especially   the   most 
Holy  Immaculate,  &c.  .  .  .  Mary.     Cantors.  It  is  meet  truly 
to  bless  (/AaKapt^€iv)  thee,  the  Theotocos  .  .  .  more  honourable 
than  the  Cherubim,  &c.  .  .  .  thee  we  magnify,  who  art  truly 
the  Theotocos.    O  Full  of  Grace,  in  thee  the  whole  creation  re 
joices,  the  congregation  of  Angels,  and  the  race  of  men,  0  sanc 
tified  shrine,  and  spiritual  Paradise,  boast  of  virgins,"  &c. — 
Assemani,  t.  v.  p.  44.  Jerusalem  Rite. 

15.  In  the  Commemoration  at  Mass.     "  Priest.   Especially 
and  first  of  all,  we  make  mention  of  the  Holy,  glorious,  and 
Ever- Virgin  Mary,  &c.     Deacon.    Eemember  her,  Lord  God, 
and  at  her  holy  and  pure  prayers  be  propitious,  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  favourably  hear  us.     Priest.  Mother  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  pray  for  me  to  thy  Sou  Only-begotten,  who  came 
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of  tbee,  that,  having  remitted  my  sins  and  debts,  He  may 
accept  from  my  humble  and  sinful  hands  this  sacrifice,  which  is 
offered  by  my  vileness  on  this  altar,  through  thy  intercession, 
Mother  most  holy." — Ibid.  p.  186.  Syrian  Rite. 

16.  Apparently,  after  the  Consecration.     "  The  Priest  in 
censes  thrice  before  the  Image  (imagine)  of  the  Virgin,  and  says : 
Rejoice,  Mary,  beautiful  dove,  who  hast  borne  for  us  God,  the 
Word ;  thee  we  salute  with  the  Angel  Gabriel,  saying,  Hail, 
full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  Hail,  Virgin,  true  Queen ; 
hail,  glory   of  our  race,   thou   hast   borne   Emmanuel.     We 
ask,  remember  us,  O  faithful  advocate,  in  the  sight  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  put  away  from  us  our  sins." — 
Ibid.  t.  vii.,  pars  2da.  in  Jin.  p.  20.     Alexandrian  Site. 

17.  At   the    Communion  in   Mass.      "Forgive,   our    God, 
remit,  pardon  me  my  trespasses  as  many  as  I  have  committed, 
whether  in  knowledge  or  in  ignorance,  whether  in  word  or  in 
deed.     All  these  things  pardon  me,  as  Thou  art  good  and  kind 
to   men,   at   the    intercession   (Trpccr/Jeicus)    of  Thy   all-unde- 
filed  and  ^Ever- Virgin   Mother.     Preserve   me  uncondemned, 
that  I  may  receive  Thy  precious  and  undefiled  Body,  for  the 
healing  of  my  body  and  soul." — Goar,  Euchologium,  p.  66. 

18.  After  Communion  at  Mass.     "  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to 
us,  bless  us,  let  Thy  countenance  be  seen  upon  us,  and  pity  us. 
Lord,  save  Thy  people,  bless  Thine  heritage,  &c.,  .  .  .  through 
the  prayers  and  addresses  (orationes)  which  the  Lady  of  us  all, 
Mother  of  God,  the  divine  (diva)  and  Holy  Mary,  and  the  four 
bright    holy    ones,    Michael,"    &c.,   &c. — Eenaudot,   Liturg. 
Orient,  t.  i.  p.  29.     Coptic  Hite  of  St.  Basil.     Vid.  also  ibid. 
pp.  29.  37.  89.  515,  of  St.  Basil,  Coptic,  of  St.  Gregory,  Coptic, 
of  Alexandria,  Greek,  and  of  Ethiopia. 

19.  After  Communion  at  Mass.     "  We  have  consummated 
this  holy  service   (Xetroupyiav),  as  we  have   been   ordered,  O 
Lord  .  .  .  we,  sinners,  and  Thine  unworthy  servants,  who  have 
been  made  worthy  to  serve  at  Thy  holy  altar,  in  offering  to 
Thee  the  bloodless  sacrifice,  the  immaculate   Body   and   the 
precious  Blood  of  the  Great  God,  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  to 
Thy  glory,  the  unoriginate  Father,  and  the  glory  of  Him,  Thy 
only-begotten  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  good,  lite-giving, 
and  consubstantial  with  Thee.     We  ask  a  place  on  Thy  right 
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hand  in  Thy  fearful  and  just  day  through  the  intercession  (Sta 
TWV  7rpeo-/3euov)  and  prayers  of  our  most  glorious  Lady,  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  and  Ever- Virgin,  and  of  all  saints." — Assemani, 
Cod.  Liturg.  t.  vii.  p.  85.  Rite  of  Alexandria. 

20.  After  Communion  at  Mass.     "  We  thank  Thee,  Lord, 
Lover  of  men,  Benefactor  of  our  souls,  that  also  on  this  day 
Thou  hast  vouchsafed  us  Thy  heavenly  and  immortal  mysteries. 
Direct  our  way  aright,  confirm  us  all  in  Thy  fear,  &c.,  ...  at 
the  prayers  and  supplications  of  the  glorious  Theotocos  and 
Ever- Virgin  Mary,  and  of  all  Thy  saints." — Eucholog.  p.  86. 
Venet.  1832. 

21.  Concluding  words  of  Mass.     "  Blessed  is  He  who  has 
given  us  His  holy  Body  and  precious  Blood.    "We  have  received 
grace  and  found  life,  by  virtue  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 
To  Thee,  0  Lord,  we  give  thanks,  &c.     Praise  to  Mary,  who 
is  the  glory  of  us  all,  who  has  brought  forth  for  us  the  Eu 
charist." — Eenaudot,  Liturg.    Orient,  t.  i.  p.  522.     Rite  of 
Ethiopia. 

I  will  add  some  of  the  instances,  which  have  caught  my  eye 
in  these  ecclesiastical  books,  of  expressions  about  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which,  among  Latins,  though  occurring  in  some  Anti- 
phons,  belong  more  to  the  popular  than  to  the  formal  and 
appointed  devotions  paid  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

22.  "  Thee  we  have  as  a  tower  and  a  harbour,  and  an  accept 
able  ambassadress   (7rpecr/3<.j>)  to   the    God   whom    thou  didst 
bear,  Mother  of  God  who  hadst  no  spouse,  the  salvation  of 
believers."— Pentecostar.  p.  209.     Venet.  1820. 

23.  "  0  Virgin  alone  holy  and  undefiled,  who  hast   mira 
culously  (dcTTrdpws)  conceived  God,  intercede  (TrpeV/Jeve)  for  the 
salvation   of  the   soul   of   thy   servant." — Eucholog.   p.   439. 
Venet.  1832. 

24.  "  Show  forth  thy  speedy  protection  and  aid  and  mercy 
on  thy  servant,  and  still  the  waves,  thou  pure  one,  of  vain 
thoughts,  and  raise  up  my  fallen  soul,  O  Mother  of  God.     For 
I  know,  0  Virgin,  I  know  that  thou  hast  power  for  whatever 
thou  wiliest."— Ibid.  p.  679. 

25.  "  Joachim  and  Anna  were  set  free  from  the  reproach  of 
childlessness,  and  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  corruption  of  death, 
O  undefiled,  in  thy  holy  birth.     And  thy  people  keeps  festival 
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upon  it,  being  ransomed  from  the  guilt  of  their  offences  in 
crying  to  thee.  The  barren  bears  the  Theotocos,  and  the  nurse 
of  Life."— Horolog.  p.  198.  Venet.  1836. 

26.  "  Let  us  now  run  earnestly  to  the  Theotocos,  sinners  as 
we  are,  and  low,  and  let  us  fall  in  repentance,  crying  from  the 
depth  of  our  souls,  Lady,  aid  us,  taking  compassion  on  us. 
Make  haste,  we  perish  under  the  multitude  of  our  offences. 
Turn  us  not,  thy  servants,  empty  away ;  for  we  have  thee  as 
our  only  hope." — Ibid.  p.  470.   Vid.  "  My  whole  hope  I  repose 
in  thee." — Triodion,  p.  94.     Venet.  1820. 

27.  "  We  have  gained  thee  for  a  wall  of  refuge,  and  the  all- 
perfect  salvation  of  souls,  and  a  release  (TrAarucr/tov)  in  afflic 
tions,  and  in  thy  light  we  ever  rejoice ;  0  Queen,  even  now 
through  suffering  and  danger  preserve  us." — Ibid.  p.  474. 

28.  "By  thy  mediation,  Virgin,  I  am  saved." — Triad,  p.  6. 
Venet.  1820. 

29.  "  The  relief  of  the   afflicted,  the   release  of  the   sick, 
0  Virgin  Theotocos,  save  this   city   and   people;    the  peace 
of  those  who  are   oppressed  by  war,  the   calm  of  the  tem 
pest-tost,  the  sole  protection  of  the  faithful." — Goar,  Eucholog. 
p.  478. 

30.  All  through  the  Office  Books  are  found  a  great  number  of 
Collects  and  Prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  called  Theotocia, 
whereas  in  the  Latin  Offices  addresses  to  her  scarcely   get 
beyond  the  Antiphons.     There  are  above  100  of  them  in  the 
Euchology,  above  170  in  the  Pentecostarium,  close  upon  350  in 
the  Triodion.     These,  according  to  Eenaudot,  are  sometimes 
collected  tegether  into  separate  volumes.  (Liturg.  Orient,  t.  ii, 
p.  98.) 

31.  At  p.  424  of  the  Horologium  there  is  a  collection  of  100 
invocations  in  her  honour,  arranged  for  the  year. 

32.  At  p.  271  of  the  Euchologium,  is  a  form  of  prayer  to  her 
"  in  the  confession  of  a  sinner,"  consisting  of  thirty-six  collects, 
concluding  with  a  Gospel,  supplication,   &c.     If  there  were 
any  doubt  of  the  difference  which  the  Greeks  make  between 
her  and  the  Saints,  one  of  these  would  be   evidence   of  it. 
"  Take  with  you  (7rapaXa/3e)  the  multitude  of  Archangels  and  of 
the  heavenly  hosts,  and  the  Forerunner,  &c.,  .  .  .  and  make 
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intercession  (Trpecr/Seiav),  Holy  One,  in  my  behalf  -with  God," 
p.  275.     Vid.  also  ibid.  p.  390,  Ac. 

33.  There  is  another  form  of  prayer  to  her  at  p.  640,  of  forty- 
three  collects  or  verses,  "  in  expectation  of  war,"  arranged  to  form 
an  Iambic  acrostic,  "  0  undefiled,  be  the  ally  of  my  household." 
Among  other  phrases  we  read  here,  "  Thou  art  the  head  com 
mander  (6  dpxivTpdrrjyos)  of  Christians  ;"  .  .  .  "  They  in  their 
chariots  and  horses,  we,  thy  people,  in  thy  name;"  "  with  thy 
spiritual  hand  cast  down  the  enemies  of  thy  people;"  "Thy 
power  runs  with  thy  will  (o-wSpo/zov  exets)>  &c-"      "Deliver 
not  thine  heritage,  0  holy  one,  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen, 
lest  they  shall  say,  where  is  the  Mother  of  God  in  whom  they 
trusted?"      "Hear  from   thy  holy  Temple,  thy  servants,  O 
pure  one,  and  pour  out  God's  wrath  upon  the  Gentiles  that  do 
not  know  thee,  and  the  kingdoms  that   have   not   faithfully 
called  upon  thy  celebrated  name." 

34.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  not  only  the  Jacobites,  but  even  the 
Nestorians  agree  with  the  Orthodox  in  the  iinlimited  honours 
they  pay  to  the  Theotocos.     "No  one,"  says  Renaudot,  "has 
accused  the  Orientals  of  deficiency  in  the  legitimate  honours, 
which  are  the  right  of  the  Deipara ;  but  many  have  charged 
them  with  having  sometimes  been  extravagant  in  that  devotion, 
and  running  into  superstition,  which  accusation  is  not  without 
foundation." — t.  i.  p.  257. 

Another  remark  of  his  is  in  point  here.  The  extracts  above 
made  are  in  great  measure  from  Greek  service-books  of  this  day ; 
but  even  those  which  are  not  such  are  evidence  according  to 
their  date  and  place  of  opinions  and  practices,  then  and  there 
existing.  "  Their  weight  does  not  depend  on  the  authority  of 
the  writers,  but  on  the  use  of  the  Churches.  Those  prayers 
had  their  authors,  who  indeed  were  not  known;  but,  when 
once  it  was  clear  that  they  had  been  used  in  Mass,  who  their 
authors  were  ceased  to  be  a  question." — t.  i.  p.  173.  The 
existing  manuscripts  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  mere  com 
positions,  but  are  records  of  rites. 

I  say  then,  first : — That  usage,  which,  after  a  split  has  taken 
place  in  a  religious  communion,  is  found  to  obtain  equally  in 
each  of  its  separated  parts,  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  existed 
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before  the  split  occurred.  The  concurrence  of  Orthodox,  Nes- 
torian,  and  Jacobite  in  the  honours  they  pay  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  is  an  evidence  that  those  honours  were  paid  to  her  in 
their  "  Undivided  Church." 

Next : — Passages  such  as  the  above,  taken  from  the  formal 
ritual  of  the  Greeks,  are  more  compromising  to  those  who  pro 
pose  entering  into  communion  with  them,  than  such  parallel 
statements  as  occur  in  un authoritative  devotions  of  the  Latins. 
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NOTE  E.    PAGE  113. 

I  find  the  following  very  apposite  passage  at  note  t,  p.  390, 
of  Vol.  I.  of  Mr.  Morris's  "  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary,"  a  work 
full  of  learning,  which  unhappily  I  forgot  to  consult,  till  my 
Letter  was  finished  and  in  type. 

"An  error  of  this  sort  [that  our  Lady  is  in  the  Holy  Eucha 
rist]  was  held  by  some  persons,  and  is  condemned  in  the  fol 
lowing  language  by  Benedict  XIV.[?],  as  has  been  pointed  out 
to  me  by  my  old  and  valued  friend,  Father  Faber :  '  This  doc 
trine  was  held  to  be  erroneous,  dangerous,  and  scandalous,  and 
the  cultus  was  reprobated,  which  in  consequence  of  it,  they 
asserted  was  to  be  paid  to  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar.'  " 

Lambertini  de  Canonizationc  Sanctorum.  Lib.  iv.  p.  2,  c.  31, 
n.  32. 

De  cultu  erga  Deiparam  in  Sacramento  Altaris. 

Non  multis  abhinc  annis  prodiit  Liber  de  cultu  erga  Deipa 
ram  in  Sacramento  altaris,  auctore  Patre  Zephyrino  de  Someire 
Eecollecto  Sancti  Francisci,  in  quo  asserebatur,  in  Sacramento 
altaris  aliquam  illius  partem  adesse,  eandem  videlicet  carnem, 
quam  olim  ejus  sanctissima  anima  vivificavit,  eumdemque  ilium 
sanguinem,  qui  in  ejus  venis  continebatur,  et  ipsum  lac,  quo  ejus 
ubera  plena  erant.  Addebatur,  nos  habere  in  Sacramento  uon 
tantum  sanguinem  Deiparse,  quatenus  in  caruem  et  ossa  Christi 
mutatus  est,  sed  etiam  partem  sanguinis  in  propria  specie ; 
neque  solum  veram  carnem  ipsius,  sed  etiam  aliquid  singulorum 
membrorum,  quia  sanguis,  et  lac,  ex  quibus  formatum  et  nutri- 
tum  fuit  corpus  Christi,  missa  fuerunt  ab  omnibus  et  singulis 
membris  Beatissima?  Virginis. 

Etiam  Christophorus  de  Vega  in  volumine  satis  amplo,  quod 
inscribitur,  THEOLOGIA  MARIANA  Lugduni  edito  ann. 
1653,  fusius  ea  omnia  prosecutus  est :  sed  Theophilua  Raynau- 
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dus  in  suis  Diptycliis  Marianis  t.  7.  p.  65,  ca  reprobat,  asserit- 
que  haeresim  sapere  juxta  Guidonem  Carmelitam  in  Summa  de 
hceresibus  tract,  de  hceresi  Graecorum  c.  13.,  cujus  verba  Bunt 
haec  :  "  Tertius  decimus  error  Greecorum  est.  Dicunt  enim,  quod 
reliquiae  Panis  consecrati  sunt  reliquiae  carports  Beatce  Virginis. 
Hie  error  stultitiae  et  amentia  plenus  est.  Nam  corpus  Christi 
sub  qualilibet  parte  Jiostice  consecrates  integrum  manet.  Itaque 
quaslibet  pars,  a  tota  consecrata  hostia  divisa  et  separata,  est 
verum  corpus  Christi.  Hcereticum  autem  est  etfatuum  dicere, 
quod  corpus  Christi  sit  corpus  Virginis  matris  suae,  sicut  hcere- 
ticum  esset  dicere,  quod  Christus  esset  Beata  Virgo  ;  quia  dis- 
tinctorum  Tiominum  distincta  sunt  corpora,  nee  tantus  honor 
debetur  corpori  virginis,  quantus  debetur  corpori  Christi,  cui 
ratione  Divini  Suppositi  debetur  honor  latrics,  non  corpori  Vir 
ginis.  Igitur  dicere,  reliquias  hostice  consecrates  esse  reliquias 
corporis  Beatas  Virginis  est  nosreticum  manifested 

Porro  Theologorum  Princeps  D.  Thomas  3  part,  qucest.  31, 
art.  5,  docet  priino,  Christi  corpus  conceptual  fuisse  ex  Beatse 
Virginia  castissimis  et  purissimis  sanguinibus  non  quibuscun- 
que,  sed  "perductis  adquamdam  ampliorem  digestionem per  virtu- 
tern  generativam  ipsius,  ut  essent  materia  apta  ad  conceptum" 
cum  Christi  conceptio  fuerit  secundum  conditionem  naturae; 
materiamque  aptam,  sive  purissimum  sanguinem  in  conceptione 
Christi  sola  Spiritus  Sancti  operatione  in  utero  Virginis  aduna- 
tam,  et  in  prolem  formatum  fuisse ;  ita  ut  vere  dicatur  corpus 
Christi  ex  purissimis  et  castissimis  sauguinibus  Beatae  Virginis 
fuisse  formatum.  Docet  secundo,  non  potuisse  corpus  Christi 
formari  de  aliqua  substantia,  videlicet  de  carno  et  ossibus 
Beatissimae  Virginis,  cum  sint  partes  integrantes  corpus  ipsius ; 
ideoque  subtrahi  non  potuissent  sine  corruptione,  et  ejus  dimi- 
nutione:  illud'vero,  quod  aliquando  dicitur,  Christum  de  Beata 
Virgine  carnem  surnpsisse,  intelligendum  esse  et  explicandum, 
non  quod  materia  corporis  ejus  fuerit  actu  caro,  sed  sanguis 
qui  est  potentia  caro.  Docet  demuin  tertio,  quomodo  subtrahi 
potuerit  ex  corpore  Adam  aliqua  ejus  pars  absque  ipsius  dimi- 
nutione,  cum  Adam  institutus  ut  principium  quoddam  humana? 
naturae,  aliquid  habuerit  ultra  partes  sui  corporis  personales? 
quod  ab  eo  subtractum  est  pro  formauda  Heva,  salva  ipsius 
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integritate  in  ratione  perfecti  corporis  humani:  quae  locum 
habere  non  potuerunt  in  Beatissima  Virgine,  quae  uti  singu- 
lare  indiViduum  habuit  perfectissimum  corpus  humanum,  et 
aptissimam  materiem  ad  Christi  corpus  forruandum,  quantum 
est  ex  parte  feminae,  et  ad  ejus  naturalem  generationem.  Ex 
quo  fit,  ut  non  potuerit,  salva  integritate  Beatae  Virginia, 
aliquid  subtrahi,  quod  dici  posset  de  substantia  corporis 
ipsius. 

Itaque,  cum  per  hanc  doctrinam,  Fidei  principiis  conjunctis- 
simam,  directe  et  expressis  verbis  improbata  remanserint  asserta 
in  citato  libro  Patris  Zephyrini,  ejus  doctrina  habita  est  tan- 
quam  " erronea,  periculosa,  et  scandalosa"  reprobatusque  fuit 
cultus,  quern  ex  ea  prsestandum  Beatissimse  Virgiui  in  Sacra 
mento  altaris  asserebat.  Loquendi  autem  formulas  a  nonnullis 
Patribus  adhibitae,  Caro  Marice  est  caro  Christi  Etc.  Nolis 
carnem  Maries  manducandum  ad  salutem  dedit,  ita  explicanda? 
sunt,  non  ut  dicamus,  in  Christo  aliquid  esse,  quod  sit  Marise  ; 
sed  Christum  conceptum  esse  ex  Maria  Virgine,  materiam  ipsa 
ministrante  in  siinilitudinem  naturae  et  speciei,  et  ideo  filium 
ejus  esse.  Sic,  quia  caro  Christi  fuit  sumpta  de  David,  ut 
expresse  dicitur  ad  Romanos  1.  "  Quifactus  est  ex  semine  David 
secundum  carnem"  David  dicitur  Christus,  ut  notat  S.  Augus- 
tinus  enarrat.  in  Psalrn.  144,  num.  2.  "  Intelliyitur  laus  ipsi 
David,  laus  ipsi  Christo.  Christus  autem  secundum  carnem 
David,  quia  Filius  David."  Et  infra :  "  Quia  Itaque  ex  ipso 
Christus  secundum  carnem,  ideo  David."  Est  item  solemnis 
Scripturae  usus,  loquendo  de  parentibus,  ut  caro  unius  vocitetur 
caro  alterius.  Sic  Laban  Gen.  29  dixit  Jacob. :  "  Os  meum  es,  et 
caro  mea;"  et  Judas,  loquendo  de  fratre  suo  Joseph,  Gen.  27. 
ait:  " Frater  enim,  et  caro  nostra  est:"  et  Lev.  18  legitur: 
"  Soror  patris  tui  caro  est  patris  tui,  et  soror  matris  tuce  caro 
est  matris  tuae;"  absque  eo  quod  hinc  inferri  possit,  ut  in 
Jacob  fuerit  aliqua  actualis  pars  corporis  Laban,  aut  in  Joseph 
pars  Judae,  aut  in  filio  pars  aliqua  patris.  Igitur  id  solutn 
affirmare  licet,  in  Sacramento  esse  carnem  Christi  assuinptam 
ex  Maria,  ut  ait  Sanctus  Ambrosius  relatus  in  canone  Omnia, 
de  Consecrat.  distinct.  2  his  verbis :  "  Hcec  caro  mea  est  pro 
mundi  vita,  et,  ut  miralilius  loquar,  non  alia  plane,  quam  qua 
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nata  est  de  Maria,  et  passa  in  cruce,  et  resurrexit  de  sepulcro  ; 
hcec,  inquam,  ipsa  eat."  Et  infra  loquens  de  corpore  Christ! : 
"  Illud  vere,  illud  sane,  quod  sumptum  est  de  Virgine,  quod 
passum  est,  et  sepultum" 


THE    END. 
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PREFACE. 


BY  the  Council  of  the  Christian  Book  Society,  I  am 
requested  to  write  a  few  lines,  introductory  to  a  Cheap 
Edition  of  this  admirable  Tract.  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  me  to  bear  my  humble  and  hearty  testimony 
to  the  erudition,  the  accuracy,  the  Protestant  zeal,  the  con 
troversial  acumen,  and  the  Christian  charity,  of  my  highly 
valued  and  sincerely  lamented  predecessor,  DEAN  GOODE. 

His  was  the  watchful  eye,  and  his  the  warning  voice  011 
the  walls  of  our  Zion,  and  it  is  well  that  by  the  circulation 
broadcast  of  the  following  pages,  that  voice  should  be  heard 
reverberating  throughout  the  land,  at  this  crisis  in  our 
history. 

Solomon  said,  "  Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the 
sight  of  any  bird."  Dean  Goode  tore  off  Rome's  mask, 
and  exposed  "  ROME'S  TACTICS."  And  to  England  he  says, 
"  Deliver  thyself  as  a  roe  from  the  hand  of  the  hunter,  and 
as  a  bird  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler." 

English  Protestants  are  unsuspecting  and  uncombined 
because  they  are  free.  Their  responsibility  is  personal,  and 
the  cultivation  of  personal  responsibility  is  inseparable  from 
a  corresponding  cultivation  of  independence  of  thought  and 
feeling.  This  is  one  inevitable  result  of  the  free  and  dutiful 
exercise  of  private  judgment ;  and  as  every  one,  individually, 
must  give  account  of  himself  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
it  is  right  and  proper  that  every  one,  individually,  should 
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think  for  himself  now.  As  there  will  be  no  vicarious 
religion  then,  (except  in  Christ  Himself,)  so  there  ought  to 
be  none  now.  ISlo  mortal  can  answer  for  another  then, 
therefore  none  should  dare  to  do  so  now.  This  constitutes 
the  excellence  of  our  condition,  as  self-examining  Christians ; 
but  this  very  excellence  constitutes  a  main  part  of  our 
exposure  to  the  machinations  of  such  a  conspiracy  as  Ro 
manism.  Its  object  is  supremacy  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  men.  Its  means  are  unscrupulous.  Its  organisation  is 
complete.  Where  force  can  be  used  with  safety  and  effect, 

it  may — where  fraud  with  better  hope  of  success,  it  may 

where  a  combination  of  both,  it  may.  The  canon  law  lays 
bishops,  and  through  them,  their  priests,  under  an  obligation 
to  endeavour  by  all  means,  to  obtain  ASCENDANCY.  For  this 
purpose,  having  brought  their  "subjects"  into  a  state  of 
convenient  vassalage,  they  employ  them  in  divers  disingenu 
ous  missions  among  Protestants — to  foment  disunion,  to 
suggest  doubt,  to  discourage  reliance  on  the  Bible,  by  in 
sinuating  uncertainty  as  to  its  canon,  and  obscurity  as  to  its 
contents.  i  ;<»;•: r, 

In  a  country  like  this,  containing  a  teeming  population, 
to  thousands  of  whom  we  have  no  adequate  means  of  ex 
tending  the  blessings  of  true  Christian  teaching,  there  must 
always  be  a  large  number  of  persons  open  to  the  machina 
tions  of  such  a  body  as  the  drilled  agents  of  a  Romish 
hierarchy. 

Those  agents  are  employed  skilfully,  according  to  their 
several  qualifications  for  fraud  or  force,  for  perfidy  or 
audacity,  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  heretic  society. 
Noisy  bullies  are  employed  to  interrupt  Protestant  meetings, 
and  prevent  freedom  of  speech ;  swearing  before  magistrates 
that  a  breach  of  the  peace  is  to  be  apprehended,  a  breach 
which  they  themselves  have  prepared  and  are  ready  to 
perpetrate.  Sisters  of  charity  are  employed  to  commend 
themselves  to  the  good  graces  of  unwary  and  indigent 
Protestants,  by  visits  of  sympathy  and  invitations  to  cheap  or 
even  gratuitous  education  for  their  children.  Writers  of  tales 


and  catechisms  are  employed  to  captivate  and  indoctrinate 
the  youthful  mind.  Poets  and  musicians  are  employed 
to  gratify  the  taste,  and  entrance  the  senses. 

Nor  does  the  plan  of  the  campaign  end  here.  Witnesses 
are  suborned  and  party  confederacy  prevails,  to  defeat  the 
course  of  justice.  And  simultaneous  combinations,  with 
intent  to  intimidate,  act  in  divers  localities,  with  all  the 
precision  and  punctuality  of  a  disciplined  army,  while 
no  man  sees  the  officers  in  command. 

Komanism  has  seldom  of  late  years  been  regarded  steadily 
under  its  genuine  aspect  of  an  unappeasable  foe  to  civil 
liberty.  In  many  senses  a  cheat,  it  is  in  every  sense  a 
tyrant.  In  vague  and  abstract  terms,  Rome  professes  to 
confine  her  jurisdiction  to  things  spiritual :  but  in  practice, 
by  vigilant  and  subtle  induction,  by  claims  of  relationship 
between  things  spiritual  and  things  temporal,  she  brings 
all  the  affairs  of  this  world  within  her  constructive  empire. 
In  the  council-room,  in  the  confessional,  in  the  closet,  in 
the  chamber,  in  the  streets— ever  watchful,  ever  menacing, 
ever  exacting,  ever  calculating;  where  Popery  through  her 
ministers  finds  admission,  there  is  no  security,  no  confidence, 
no  free  agency,  no  free  speech,  no  bold  nor  independent 
thought— all  is  unconscious,  unvarying,  irretrievable 

bondage. 

What  Mr.  Wise,  in  his  "  History  of  the  (Roman)  Catholic 
Association"  says  of  that  most  cunningly  devised  confederacy, 
may  with  truth  be  said  of  the  entire  machinery  by  which 
a  Popish  hierarchy  assails  a  Protestant  community  :—  '•'  It 
was  designed  to  tell  ministers,  in  a  language  which  could  no 
longer  be  misunderstood,  that,  whenever  the  Association 
chose  to  call,  there  were  the  people  ready  to  follow  ;  that 
obedience  to  the  Association  was  the  paramount  principle  in 
the  heart  of  every  peasant  in  the  country ;  that  the  power 
of  the  Association  was  therefore  absolute  and  universal; 
that  it  could  not  be  got  rid  of  by  the  law,  because  it  never 
infringed  the  law;  that  it  could  not  be  got  rid  of  by  brute 
force,  because  it  never  rendered  brute  force  necessary  ;  that  it 
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was  therefore  unattackable  and  enduring— that  unattackable 
itself,  it  could  attack  others  ;  that,  without  injuring  existing 
institutions,  it  might  make  use  of  those  very  institutions  for 
every  purpose  of  injury ;  that  it  could  wield  the  consti 
tution  against  the  constitution ;  introduce  a  sullen,  perpetual 
war  into  the  bosom  of  peace ;  disturb  every  relation  of 
society,  without  violating  a  single  enactment  on  which  such 
relations  repose ;  and  finally,  produce  such  an  order  of 
things  as  to  compel  the  minister  to  choose  between  coercion 
and  conciliation." 

This  is  frank,  except  the  last  word.  Mr.  Wise  knew  per 
fectly  well  that  conciliation  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
choice  left  to  the  British  Government  was,  and  is,  coercion 
or  submission.  It  is  on  this  issue  that  our  senators  should 
learn  wisdom.  Self-defence  by  law  against  such  a  system,  is 
not  intolerance.  To  treat  such  a  system  as  if  it  were  merely 
a  religious  difference,  and  not  also  a  political  conspiracy, 
is  infatuation.  To  exclude  from  offices  of  power  and  trust  in 
the  state  all  who  refuse  to  abjure  such  a  conspiracy,  is  nothing 
more  than  common  prudence.  England  may  rest  assured 
that  her  choice  is  narrowed  to  the  painful,  but  inevitable 
alternative  of  exclusion  or  submission.  Fair  participation  is 
utterly  impracticable.  Equality,  the  beau  ideal  of  Liberalism, 
is  spurned  with  supreme  contempt  by  Rome.  What !  equality 
between  the  laws  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  the  laws  of  a 
mere  layman,  especially  an  excommunicated  heretic  !  The 
very  thought  is  profane.  No  !  supremacy  there  must  be,  and 
England  must  either  keep  it  for  her  oivn  Sovereign,  or  yield 
it  to  a  foreigner.  The  foe  are  at  the  door ;  and  their  archi- 
episcopal  leader  has  told  us  with  a  loud  voice  that  the  Royal 
supremacy  is  no  more,  and  has  thereupon  summoned  us  to 
surrender.  How  long  will  England  patiently  endure  such 
insults,  and  continue  to  lick  the  hand  that  smites  her  ? 

JBut  justice  is  the  cry,  justice  between  man  and  man;  and 
we  are  threatened  with  what  continental  nations  say  of  our 
injustice.  In  answer  to  what  has  been  said,  and  ably  said,  on 
that  subject,  by  some  of  our  (school)  master  spirits,  I  venture 


to  think  that  justice  between  man  and  man  in  peace,  is  not 
justice  between  Kome  and  England.  Justice  implies  fair 
play  with  reference  to  a  common  standard  of  right.  Between 
Rome  and  England  there  is  no  common  standard.  England's 
aim  is  equal  liberty  to  all.  Rome's  aim  is  absolute  dominion 
over  all.  There  can  be  no  peace  between  them,  except  on 
one  condition,  and  that  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  justice. 
Rome's  unalterable  condition  is  unconditional  submission. 
Lord  Arundel  said  truly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (if 
not  in  these  words,  yet  certainly  to  this  effect,)  "  The 
antagonism  is  interminable,  till  one  or  other  is  subdued." 
What  then  is  justice  between  army  and  army  in  the 
field?  There  must  be  victory  before  there  can  be  peace. 
And  after  victory,  if  peace  is  to  be  permanent,  precau 
tions  must  be  taken  against  mutiny  and  rebellion.  England 
gained  a  victory,  and  took  precautions.  The  land  had  rest 
two  hundred  years.  England  relaxed  her  precautions  ;  and 
although  the  mutiny  has  .begun,  she  refuses  to  defend  her 
self,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  in  her  to 
resume  her  former  attitude.  For  the  honour  of  consistency 
she  is  relaxing  her  precautions  more  and  more,  and  dreaming 
of  conciliation  and  harmony,  while  the  mutiny,  aided  and 
abetted  by  traitors  in  the  camp,  is  gathering  strength  for 
a  rebellion.  .  At  the  last,  in  spite  of  all  her  love  of  peace 
and  offers  of  peace,  and  all  her  eloquent  and  learned 
eulogiums  on  justice  and  equality,  she  will  be  compelled 
either  to  fight  or  yield ;  either  to  be  grossly  inconsistent,  or 
abjectly  servile. 

The  issue,  as  Dean  Goode  has  well  said,  *'  seriously  affects 
the  interests  of  others  besides  members  of  the  Church 
of  England."  Rome,  in  the  complicated  struggle  for  ascend 
ancy,  plausibly  joins  in  the  cry  for  justice  and  equality;  and 
gladly  avails  herself  of  auxiliaries  in  the  non-conforming 
communions  of  our  country.  These,  let  it  be  frankly  ad 
mitted,  have  too  much  cause  for  irritation  and  complaint. 
The  tone  concerning  them,  of  some  of  our  high  Churchmen, 
is  as  unchristian  as  that  of  Rome  herself:  and  it  is  not 
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unreasonable  that  they  should  loathe  and  resent,  as  proof 
of  connivance  in  high  places,  the  growth,  the  unchecked 
growth,  in  our  National  Church,  of  superstitious  novelties — 
not  primitive  practices,  long  neglected  and  now  revived ; 
but  mediaeval  corruptions  and  puerilities  which  should  never 
have  been  adopted. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  and  deploring  and  condemning  it  as 
sincerely  and  as  loudly  as  they  do ;  we  yet  venture  respect 
fully  to  remonstrate  with  any  among  them  who  feel  tempted 
to  desert  us  in  the  contest.  Look  at  the  alternative.  If 
there  be  whips  in  the  Church  of  England,  there  are  scorpions 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  whips  are  removable.  The 
Protestant  people  of  England  can  do  it.  The  millions  still 
sound  in  the  National  Church,  and  the  millions  still  orthodox 
in  the  dissenting  communions,  have  but  to  restrain  their 
superficial  jealousies  which  reach  nothing  vital,  and  speak 
out  with  one  voice,  and  the  National  Church  can  be  cleansed. 
But  the  scorpions  are  irremoveable.  Eome  in  her  infallibi 
lity  is  unchangeable,  and  in  her  supremacy,  if  attained, 
would  not  endure  any  dissent.  In  the  plenitude  of  her 
power,  her  simple  and  only  formula  for  all  Nonconformists 
is  "  ex  nolente}Jlat  volens" 

Even  as  a  choice  of  evils  then,  to  which  we  are  often 
reduced  in  this  world,  you  should  all  be  with  us.  But  this 
appeal  is  made  much  stronger,  and  much  more  prevailing 
with  the  best  and  noblest  among  you,  when  we  remind  you, 
that  notwithstanding  all  our  practical  defections,  we  still 
hold,  and  hold  fast,  that  precious  deposit  of  Scriptural  truth, 
and  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scripture  which  teaches  it,  in 
defence  of  which  our  common  forefathers  bled  and  burned, 
rather  than  adopt  the  traditions,  or  even  connive  at  the 
idolatries  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

For  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of 
the  term,  we  entertain  no  apprehensions.  We  know  in  whom 
we  have  believed.  We  know  Him  who  said,  "  Fear  not,  little 
flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom."  And  again,  "All  that  the  Father  giveth  to  me 


shall  come  to  me,  and  him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out."  "  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of 
my  hand.  My  Father  which  gave  them  me  is  greater  than 
all,  and  no  man  shall  be  ahle  to  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father's  hand.  I  and  my  Father  are  one." 

Yes,  for  the  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  the  bride, 
the  Lamb's  wife,  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people, 
we  fear  nothing,  and  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  promises  of 
God  to  them  are  all  yea  and  all  amen  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Neither  the  gates  of  hell  nor  the  machinations  of  antichrist 
can  prevail  against  any  one  of  them.  Their  hallelujahs  shall 
ascend  before  the  Throne  when  the  smoke  of  the  torments 
of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  shall  also  ascend.  "  Baby 
lon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen  !  And  her  smoke  rose  up 
for  ever  and  ever."  "  And  much  people  in  heaven  sang 
Hallelujah,  salvation  and  glory  and  honour  and  power 
unto  the  Lord  our  God!" 

But  we  have  no  such  promise  for  our  beloved  country. 
The  golden  candlestick  of  pure  and  Scriptural  Christianity 
may  be  removed  from  England,  as  it  has  been  from  other 
lands — and  we  confess  we  have  not  become  so  transcen 
dental  nor  so  cosmopolitan  as  to  have  abjured  all  Christian 
Patriotism.  If  this  be  a  weakness  in  the  eyes  of  abstract 
philosophy,  we  must  plead  guilty  to  it.  Patriotism  is 
permitted — nay,  it  is  to  be  cultivated — in  the  followers 
of  Him  who  wept  over  corrupt  and  doomed  Jerusalem ;  and 
England  is  called,  and  loudly  called,  to  the  decision  and 
energy  essential  to  the  present  crisis,  in  the  name,  the  sacred, 
the  animating  name  of  Christian  Patriotism.  Christian 
Patriotism !  the  most  touching  and,  next  to  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ,  the  noblest  passion  of  the  human  heart — the  love, 
the  undying  love  of  that  country  which  protected  the  cradles 
of  our  infancy,  and  encloses  the  ashes  of  our  fathers ;  the 
happy  scene  of  childhood,  when  all  was  hope  and  joy ;  when 
innocence  was  in  every  heart,  and  pleasure  in  every  eye ; 
when  every  smile  was  bliss,  and  every  thought  was  buoyant 
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rapture ;  when  a  father's  benignant  encouragement,  a 
mother's  affectionate  embrace,  a  sister's  softening  and  human 
ising  companionship,  conveyed  to  the  ripening  character 
indelible  impressions  of  philanthrophy — impressions  asso 
ciated  for  ever  with  the  walks,  the  trees,  the  rivers,  the 
mountains,  amongst  which  the  gentle  influences  twined  them 
selves  round  the  yet  plastic  soul.  Christian  Patriotism !  "  the 
holy  romance  of  sensibility  and  virtue."  Free-born  Englishmen, 
be  wise,  be  firm.  Ye  thousands  who  are  now  for  the  first 
time  to  be  invested  with  a  share  in  political  responsibility,  be 
wise,  be  firm.  Deliver  your  country,  your  beloved  country, 
unequalled  on  the  globe — oh,  deliver  her,  and  keep  her 
delivered,  decidedly,  and  no  mistake,  from  the  despotic  grasp 
of  antichrist,  from  the  snares  and  ambuscades  of  Rome's 
Tactics^  from  the  iron  chain  of  Rome's  Canon  Law. 


THE  DEANERY,  RIPON, 
September,   1868. 


EOME'S  TACTICS. 


THE  subversion  of  Protestantism  has  been  the  great  ob 
ject  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been 
directed,  from  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  present  day.  And  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  sought 
to  accomplish  this  object,  has  been  suitable  to  the  character 
of  that  corrupt  system  for  whose  defence  it  was  required. 
As  soon  as  a  purer  form  of  faith  and  worship  had  taken  such 
firm  root  in  Europe  that  no  hope  remained  of  extirpating  it 
by  direct  persecution,  the  resolution  was  immediately  taken 
at  Rome  to  attempt  its  destruction,  in  the  countries  where  it 
prevailed,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension  among  its  ad 
herents,  chiefly  by  sending  among  them  teachers  of  all  kinds 
of  false  and  antagonistic  views  and  doctrines,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  thus  producing  a  state  of  moral  confusion 
in  the  country,  and  preventing  any  harmonious  action  in 
Church  or  State.  Rome  clearly  saw  that  there  was  no  surer 
way  of  preventing  the  growth  and  influence  of  that  teaching 
that  threatened  her  very  life.  So  far  as  she  could  secure 
mutual  hostility  among  the  various  Protestant  Communions, 
and  especially  internal  discord,  so  far  would  their  power  to 
propagate  those  all-important  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  light  of  which  God  had  through  their  means  re 
stored  to  the  world,  revealing  the  true  character  of  the  re 
ligion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  be  paralysed.  And  the  hope 
was  cherished,  that  when  a  state  of  disquiet  and  dissension 
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had  been  produced,  the  voice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
be  recognized  as  alone  able  to  restore  peace,  and  by  its 
authority  terminate  the  strife. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  no  mode  of  action 
has  been  more  in  favour  with  that  corrupt  politico-ecclesias 
tical  body  than  the  employment  of  disguised  agents  playing 
a  double  part  and  carrying  on  secret  operations  for  the  pur 
pose  of  producing  confusion  and  discord,  and  consequent 
ruin,  in  Protestant  Churches  and  States.  Dispensations 
have  always  been  freely  to  be  had  at  Eome  for  the  assump 
tion  of  any  character,  and  the  prosecution  of  any  scheme  of 
hypocrisy,  fraud,  or  even  violence,  by  which  Protestantism 
was  likely  to  suffer,  and  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
might  be  promoted. 

So  little,  however,  is  generally  known  of  the  artifices  of 
Rome  in  this  respect — artifices  to  which,  it  must  be  recol 
lected,  we  are  quite  as  much  exposed  at  the  present  day  as  at 
any  former  period — that  I  think  it  maybe  useful  to  bring 
before  the  public  a  few  evidences  of  the  nature  of  her  prac 
tices  in  this  respect,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  former 
times.  We  are  indebted,  of  course,  for  all  the  knowledge 
we  have  on  the  subject,  to  the  occasional  and  fortuitous  dis 
covery  of  particular  cases,  which,  notwithstanding  the  studious 
efforts  at  concealment,  have  through  some  peculiar  contin 
gency  come  to  light ;  from  which,  however,  our  conclusions 
as  to  the  course  deliberately  and  systematically  pursued  by 
Rome  are  inevitable. 

I  shall  confine  myself,  in  the  following  pages,  to  what  has 
taken  place  in  this  country ;  and  limit  the  evidence  adduced, 
so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  those  who  are  too 
much  engaged  to  read  larger  works. 

And  I  believe  it  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  best  inte 
rests  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  Church  and  State,  at  the  pre 
sent  time,  that  the  dangers  to  which  a  Protestant  country  is 
exposed  from  this  cause  should  be  known. 

That  the  present  state  of  things  among  us  is  greatly  due 
to  the  presence  of  innumerable  Romish  emissaries,  many  of ! 


them  working  under  various  disguises,  and  using  half-hearted 
and  ill-informed  and  weak  Protestants  as  their  tools,  can 
hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  well-informed  on  such  subjects. 
One  testimony  may  suffice  for  proof.  Some  years  since,  an 
eminent  foreign  statesman  stated  to  one  from  whom  I  had 
the  information,— We  have  got  rid  of  the  Jesuits  as  far  as 
human  power  will  enable  any  Government  to  get  rid  of  such 
a  body  of  men,  but  England  is  swarming  with  them,  and  , 
before  long  you  will  feel  the  effects  of  their  presence. 

The  following  pages  will  show  what  those  effects  are.  And 
if  the  circumstances  of  the  times  may  give  a  less  sanguinary 
character  to  some  of  those  effects,  than  they  have  had  at  some 
former  periods,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  object  is 
the  same  j  the  re-establishment  of  a  system  of  anti- Christian 
superstition,  in  which  the  religion  of  Christ  is  turned  into 
blind  submission  to  a  human  priesthood,  the  spiritual  worship 
of  the  Gospel  Dispensation  exchanged  for  a  sensuous  cere 
monialism,  and  the  consciences  of  men  are  enslaved  to  the 
dictates  of  one  whose  claim  to  infallibility  is  justly  punished 
by  his  being  permitted  to  lapse  into  errors  and  follies  which 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  repudiates.  I  shall  give  the 
evidence  in  chronological  order. 

In  1549  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Eochester.  It  was  found  by  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  among  Queen  Mary's  papers. 

"  Edward,  son  of  Henry,  the  heretic  King  of  England,  by 
his  crafty  and  politic  Council  hath  absolutely  brought  in 
heresy,  which  if  not  by  art  or  other  endeavours  speedily  over 
thrown  and  made  infamous,  all  other  foreign  heretics  will 
unite  with  your  new  heresies  now  amongst  yourselves  lately 
planted,  and  so  have  bishops  as  you  have ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  our  learned  men  now  at  Trent  that  the  schisms  in 
England  by  Edward's  Council  established  will  reclaim  all  the 
foreign  sects  unto  their  discipline,  and  thereby  be  one  body 
united.  For  Calvin,  Bullinger,  and  others  have  wrote  unto 
Edward  to  offer  their  service  to  assist  and  unite,  also  to  make 
Edward  and  his  heirs  their  chief  defender,  and  so  have  bishops 
as  well  as  England ;  which  if  it  come  to  pass,  that  heretic 
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bishops  be  so  near  and  spread  abroad,  Rome  and  the  Clergy 
utterly  falls.  You  must  therefore  make  these  o/ertures  of 
theirs  odious  to  Edward  and  his  Council.  Eeceive  N.  S.  and 
E.  L.  from  Rotterdam;  their  lessons  are  taught  them;  take 
you  their  parts,  if  checked  by  the  other  heretics;  for  these  be 
for  rebaptising,  and  not  for  infant  baptism.  Their  doctrine 
is  for  a  future  monarchy  upon  earth  after  death,  which  will 
please  the  ordinary  kind  well,  and  dash  the  other  that  rageth 
now  amongst  you.  Reverend  fathers,  it  is  left  to  you  to  assist, 
and  to  those  you  know  are  sure  to  the  Mother-  Church.  From 
Delph  the  4th  Ide  of  May,  anno  Christi,  1549.  D.  Gr."* 

Sir  H.  Sidney  says,  that  he  showed  this  letter  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  "at  the  sight  whereof  she  was  startled,  the  letter 
being  amongst  her  sister's  papers,  which  caused  her  to  ex 
press  these  very  words  :  <I  had  rather  than  a  year's  revenue, 
that  my  brother  Edward  and  his  Council  had  seen  this  letter  ; 
nay  rather  than  twice  my  revenue  7  had  seen  it  sooner.'  "f 

And  in  connection  with  this  remark  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  clearly  showed  how  she  believed  herself  to  have  been 
misled  by  similar  practices,  we  may  observe  the  remarkable 
testimony  of  Bishop  Burnet,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
in  1688  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

:(  Here  suffer  me  to  tell  you,"  he  says,  "  that  in  the  begin 
ning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  our  adversaries  saw  no  hopes 
of  retrieving  their  affairs,  which  had  been  spoiled  by  Queen 
Mary's  persecution,  but  by  setting  on  foot  divisions  among 
Protestants  upon  very  inconsiderable  matters.  I  myself  have 
seen  the  letters  of  the  chief  bishops  of  that  time,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  Queen's  stiffness  in  maintaining  some 
ceremonies  flowed  not  from  their  Councils,  but  from  the 
practices  of  some  disguised  Papists."-^ 

In  a  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  the  Third  is  granted  the  following 
indulgence  :  — 

«  w-F^B».anJ  Firebrands,  P*-  2.  1682.     8vo.  pp.  11-13.     This  book  was 
published  by  Robert  Ware,  son  of  Sir  James  Ware,  to  whom  some  of  Cecil's 
papers  came  through  the   medium  of  Archbishop  Usher,  which  supplied 
some  of  the  most  valuable  documents  he  has  here  published. 
Ibid.  p.  13. 


J10P^BUrn1eSnSefn011  bef°re  the  Honse  of  Commons,  January  31r 
London  :  1689.  4to,  pp.  14,  15. 


"Whereas  we  find  the  heretics  now  concord  in  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  we  grant 
full  remission  of  sins  to  those  our  sons  of  our  Mother- Church 
that  shall  stop  or  hinder  their  union  amongst  heretics."* 

The  following  instructions  were  sent,  in  1551,  from  the 
Council  of  Trent  to  the  Jesuits  of  Paris,  through  Casa,  Arch 
bishop  of  Benevento.  The  report  of  these  instructions  rests 
upon  the  testimony  of  a  convert  from  Eomanism  in  1566,  of 
the  name  of  Samuel  Mason,  who  had  been  bred  up  with  the 
Jesuits  at  Paris,  and  who,  coming  over  to  this  country,  was 
after  his  recantation  appointed  by  Archbishop  Adam  Loftus 
to  the  cure  of  a  parish  near  Dublin,  where  he  died ;  Dr. 
Garvey,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  preaching  his  funeral  sermon.  He 

says, — 

"  The  messenger  between  the  Council   of  Trent  and  the 
Jesuits  of  Paris,  was  Ludovick  de  Freake,  formerly  a  priest 
jn  England,  who  brought  with  him  up  to  Paris,   from  the 
Council,  several  kind  of  Indulgences  and  Instructions  for  the 
Society  to  undertake  and  grant  and  teach.     Part  of  the  In 
structions  were  thus,  To  take  notice  of  the  confessions  of  the 
people  of  France,  especially  of  the  nobles  and  gentry ;  and 
in  case  they  suspect  anything  detrimental  to  the  Holy  See  of 
Borne,  then  to  confer  with  three  or  more  Confessors  of  the 
suspicion,  and  so  to  take  memorandums  of  certain  questions 
to  be  asked  of  the  party  so  suspected  the  next  time.   Also  to 
converse  with  the  noblest,  and  to  discourse  variously  until 
they  find  which  way  he  is  inclinable  most,  and  to  please  them 
accordingly  in  their  discourse ;  and  in  case  any  of  you  be,  or 
chance  to  be,  any  of  their  Confessors,  ye  are  to  take  memo 
randums  of  things  doubtful  and  suspicious,  and  at  the  next 
Confession  to  urge  them  to  those  parties  then  confessing,  by 
which  any  three  or  more  are  to  consult,  and  give  the  See  of 
Kome  and  her  Councils  intelligence  more  or  less,  that  the 
Mother-Church  might  be  informed,  and  all  evil  prevented 
that  is  or  shall  be  pretended  against  her. 

"  You  are  to  associate  with  all  strangers,  heretical,  as  well 
*  Foxes,  &c.,  p.  24. 
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as  Christian  Catholic;  if  heretical,  to  be  civil,  and  not  to  dis 
cover  your  profession;  and  for  the  better  procurement  of  these 
designs,  designed  or  to  be  accomplished,  ye  may  ivith  leave  of 
any  three  of  the  Society  be  permitted  to  wear  what  dress  or 
habit  you  think  convenient,  provided  the  Society  hear  from  the 
party  so  dispensed.  Any  of  you  thus  dispensed  with  may  go 
ivitli  the  heretic  to  any  of  their  heretical  meetings  permitted  by 
Acts  or  Contracts  of  peace  between  princes.  By  this  con 
trivance  ye  may  both  inform  the  Mother- Church,  and  in  case 
any  of  you  be  employed  to  assist  her  to  go  into  any  of  the  here 
tical  villages  or  territories,  you  will  be  the  more  able  to  serve 
the  Holy  See  of  St.  Peter,  and  keep  yourselves  from  suspicion. 

"  In  case  any  of  you  be  thus  employed,  ye  are  dispensed 
with  either  to  go  with  heretics  to  their  churches,  or  as  you 
see  convenient.  If  you  own  yourselves  clergymen,  then  to 
preach,  but  with  caution,  till  ye  be  well  acquainted  with  those 
heretics  you  converse  with,  and  THEN  BY  DEGREES  ADD  TO  YOUB 
DOCTEINE  BY  CEEEMONiES,  or  otJierivise,  as  you  find  tJiem  in 
clinable.  If  ye  be  known  by  any  of  the  lay  Catholics,  you 
are  to  pacify  them  by  saying  secret  Mass  unto  them,  or  by 
acquainting  other  priests  (who  are  not  able  to  undertake  this 
work)  with  your  intentions  who  doth  [do]  generally  say  Mass 
unto  them.  If  the  Laymen  be  of  any  parts,  or  of  wit,  you 
may  dispense  with  them  also,  reserving  the  same  provisoes, 
and  thereby  he  may  acquire  an  estate,  and  be  the  more  able 
to  serve  the  Mother- Church. 

"  In  case  they  scruple  in  taking  of  oaths,  you  are  to  dis 
pense  with  them,  assuring  them  that  they  are  to  be  Jcept  no 
longer  than  the  Mother-Church  sees  it  convenient ;  or  if  they 
scruple  to  swear  on  the  Evangelists,  you  are  to  say  unto 
them,  that  the  translation  on  which  they  swear  his  Holiness 
the  Pope  hath  annulled,  and  thereby  it  is  become  heretical,  and 
all  as  one  as  upon  an  ordinary  story-book. 

11  In  case  in  strange  countries  ye  be  known  by  merchants 
or  others  trading  or  travelling  thither,  for  to  strengthen  your 
designs  the  more  for  your  intention,  you  are  dispensed  with 
to  marry  after  their  manner,  and  then  ye  safely  may  make 
answer,  that  heretical  marriage  is  no  marriage  ;  for  your  Dis- 


pensation  mollifies  it  so,  that  at  the  worst  it  is  but  a  venial 
sin,  and  may  be  forgiven. 

"  Ye  are  not  to  preach  all  after  one  method,  but  to  observe 
the  place  wherein  you  come.  If  Lutheranism  be  prevalent, 
then  preach  Calvinism;  if  Calvinism,  then  Lutheranism ;  if  in 
England,  then  eitlier  of  them,  or  JohnHuss's  opinions,  Anabap- 
tism,  or  any  that  are  contrary  to  the  Holy  See  or  [of]  St.  Peter, 
by  which  your  function  ivill  not  be  suspected,  and  yet  you  may 
still  act  on  the  interest  of  the  Mother-Church;  THERE  BEING,  AS 

THE    COUNCIL    ARE    AGREED   ON,    NO    BETTER   WAY   TO    DEMOLISH 

THAT  CHURCH  oi1  HERESY,  BUT  BY  MIXTURES  OP  DOCTRINES,  AND 
BY  ADDING  OF  CEREMONIES  MORE  THAN  BE  AT 
PRESENT  PERMITTED. 

"SOME  OF  YOU  WHO  UNDERTOOK  TO  BE  OF  THIS  SORT  OF  HERETICAL 
EPISCOPAL  SOCIETY,  BRING  IT  AS  NEAR  TO  THE  MOTHER-CHURCH 
AS  YOU  CAN  ;  for  then  the  Lutheran  party,  the  Calvinists,  the 
Anabaptists,  and  other  heretics  will  be  averse  thereunto,  and 
thereby  make  that  Episcopal  heresy  odious  to  all  these,  and 
be  a  means  to  reduce  all  in  time  to  the  Mother  Church. 

' '  You  are  further  (during  the  time  you  take  these  shapes 
upon  you)  to  observe  thus  much  of  the  rules  of  the  Mother- 
Church.  The  Mother-Church  disowneth  the  Regal  Power  to 
be  her  superior,  especially  the  Heretical  Powers  Regal  or 
otherwise.  Upon  this  ye  are  to  take  these  measures :  you 
must  bemoan  your  followers  and  auditors,  saying,  ' Are  not 
we  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake?  What  flesh  and 
blood  can  endure  this  ?  We  be  more  zealous  against  the 
Pope  than  they,  and  yet  we  be  persecuted/  By  these  means 
your  contrivances  will  light  on  those  ye  lead  along  and  not 
on  yourselves.  This  will  advantage  you  much ;  hang  you  or 
burn  you  they  dare  not ;  but  their  perpetual  acts  against  the 
party  that  follow  you  will  take  off  the  late  severities  they  lay 
on  us  in  saying,  we  burnt  the  heretics  their  ancestors ;  and 
so  at  last  bring  that  odium  upon  that  heretical  Church  in 
England,  which  they  have  thrown  on  us.  And  as  you  will  be 
more  admired  by  the  people,  so  the  heretics  will  asperse  that 
heretical  king  and  his  church,  as  little  differing  from  us. 
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"  These  Instructions  I  am  commanded  to  recommend  unto 
you,  as  being  approved  by  his  Holiness  Julius  the  Third, 
your  Supreme  Father,  and  his  wholesome  Council,  to  be 
handled  and  performed  to  the  utmost  of  your  powers,  wealth, 
parts,  learning,  and  capacities,  for  the  good  of  the  Mother- 
Church.  Dated  the  fourth  Ide  of  November,  1551."* 

During  the  reign  of  Mary  there  was  of  course  no  necessity 
for  Romish  agents  acting  under  any  disguise  in  this  country. 
But  almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  we 
find  them  again  at  work. 

Among  Cecil's  (Lord  Burghley's)  papers  that  came  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  James  Ware  was  a  letter  from  a  confidential 
agent  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  "Venice,  April  13,  1564/' 
enclosing  an  account  of  "  several  consultations  amongst  the 
Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  others  of  the  several  Orders  of  Rome, 
now  contriving  and  conspiring  against  her  gracious  Majesty 
and  the  Established  Church  of  England,"  from  which  I  give 
the  following  extracts  : — 

"  Pius  having  consulted  with  the  clergy  of  Italy  and  as 
sembling  them  together,  it  was  by  general  consent  voted, 
that  the  immunity  of  the  Romish  Church  and  her  jurisdic 
tion  is  required  to  be  defended  by  all  her  princes,  as  the 
principal  Church  of  God.  And  to  encourage  the  same,  the 
Council  hath  voted  that  Pius  should  bestow  Her  Grace's  realm 
on  that  Prince  who  shall  attempt  to  conquer  it.  There  was  a 
Council  ordered  by  way  of  a  Committee,  who  contain  three 
of  the  Cardinals,  two  of  the  Archbishops,  six  of  the  Bishops, 
and  as  many  of  the  late  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  who  daily  in 
crease,  and  come  into  great  favour  with  the  Pope  of  late. 
These  do  present,  weekly,  methods,  ways  and  contrivances, 
for  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  hold  the  great  Council  for  the 
week  following  in  employment  how  to  order  all  things  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Romish  faith.  Some  of  these  con 
trivances  coming  to  my  hands  by  the  help  of  the  silver  key, 
be  as  follow : — 

"I.  The  people  of  England  being  much  averted  from 

*  Foxes,  &c.,  pp.  27—33. 
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their  Mother- Church  of  Rome,  they  have  thought  fit,  sound 
ing  out  their  inclinations  how  the  common  sort  are  taken 
with  the  Liturgy  in  English,  for  to  offer  Her  Grace  to  con 
firm  it,  with  some  things  altered  therein,  provided  that  Her 
Grace  and  the  Council  do  acknowledge  the  same  from  Rome 
and  her  Council;  which  if  it  be  denied,  as  we  suppose  it 
will,  then  these  are  to  asperse  the  Liturgy  of  England  by  all 
ways  and  conspiracies  imaginable. 

"  2.  A  Licence  or  Dispensation  to  be  granted  to  any  of  the 
Romish  Orders  to  preach,  speak,  or  write  against  the  new 
Established  Church  of  England,    amongst    other  protesters 
against  Rome,  purposely  to  make  England  odious  to  them 
[i.e.,  to  the  other  protesters  against  Rome],  and  that  they 
may  retain  their  assistances  promised  them,  in  case  of  any 
Prince's  invasion,  and  the  parties  so  licenced  and  indulged 
(dispensed  with)  to  be  seemingly  as  one  of  them,  and  not  to 
be  either  taxed  checkt  or  excommunicated  for  so  doing ;  and 
further,  for  the  better  assurance  of  the  party  so  licenced  and 
indulged,  the  party  to  change  his  name  lest  he  be  discovered, 
and  to  keep  a  quarternal  correspondence   with   any  of  the 
Cardinals,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors,  or  others  of 
the  chief  Monasteries,  Abbies,&c.  At  [?A11]  which  quarternal 
correspondence  shall  not  only  give  the  Pope  intelligence  of 
heretical  conspiracy,  but  be  a  full  assurance  of  their  fidelity 
to  Rome.     This  proposal  was  much  debated  in  the  Council, 
which  caused  some  of  the  Council  to  say,  how  shall  we  prevent 
it,  in  case  any  of  the  parties  so  licenced  flinch  from  us,  and 
receive  a  good  reward,  and  fall  off  from  our  correspondency. 
"3.    It  was  then  ordered  that  there  should  be  several 
appointed  for  to  watch  the  parties  so  licenced  and  indulged, 
and  to  give  intelligence  to  Rome  of  their  behaviour,  which 
parties  are  sworn  not  to  divulge  to  any  of  those  so  licenced 
or  indulged  what  they  be,  or  from  whence  they  came,  but  to- 
be  strange  and  to  come  in  as  one  of  their  converts,  so  that  the 
party  shall  be  cautious  how  and  which  way  he  bendeth. 

"It  was  afterwards  debated  how  it  should  be  ordered  in  case 
any  of  the  heretical  ministry  of  England  should  become  as 
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they  who  had  these  Licences,  and  what  should  be  done  in 
that  case. 

4.  "  It  was  then  answered  by  the  Bishop  of  Mens,  that 
that  was  the  thing  they  aimed  at,  and  that  they  desired  no 
more  than  separation  amongst  the  heretics  of  England,  and 
by  so  doing,  in  case  any  animosity  be  amongst  them,  the 
Church  established  by  the  heretic  Queen,  (as  they  so  termed 
Her  Grace,)  there  would  be  the  less  to  oppose  the  Mother- 
Church  of  Rome,  whenever  opportunity  served.  This  reason 
of  the  Bishop  pacified  the  whole  Council. 

"  5.  It  was  granted  not  only  Indulgence  and  Pardon  to 
the  party  that  should  assault  Her  Grace,  either  private  or  in 
public ;  or  to  any  cook,  brewer,  baker,  physician,  vintner, 
grocer,  chirurgion,  or  any  other  calling  whatsoever,  that 
should  or  did  make  her  away  out  of  this  world,  a  pardon,  but 
an  absolute  remission  of  sins  to  the  heirs  of  that  party's 
family  sprung  from  him,  and  a  perpetual  annuity  to  them  for 
ever,  and  the  said  heir  to  be  never  beholding  to  any  of  the 
Fathers  for  pardon,  be  they  of  what  Order  soever,  unless  it 
pleased  himself,  and  to  be  one  of  those  Privy- Council,  who 
soever  reigned,  successively. 

"  6.  It  was  ordered  for  the  better  assurance  of  further 
intelligence  to  the  See  of  Rome,  to  give  Licences  to  any  that 
shall  swear  to  that  Supremacy  due  obedience  and  allegiance 
to  her  powers  to  dispense  with  sacraments,  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  other  ceremonies  of  our  now  Established  Church  in  Eng 
land,  that  the  parties  so  obliged  may  possess  and  enjoy  any 
office  or  employment,  either  ecclesiastical,  military,  or  civil,  AND 
TO  TAKE  SUCH  OATHS  as  shall  be  imposed  upon  them,  provided 
that  the  said  oaths  be  talcen  with  a  reserve  for  to  serve  tlie 
MotJier- Church  of  Rome  whenever  opportunity  serveth,  and 
thereby,  in  so  doing,  the  Act  of  Council  was  passed,  IT  WAS  NO 
SIN,  BUT  MERITORIOUS,  until  occasion  served  to  the  contrary ; 
and  that  wJien  it  was  so  served  for  Rome's  advantage,  the 
party  ivas  absolved  from  his  oath." 

[Here  follow  other  directions  to  the  Romish  party  in 
England  to  do  "  what  in  them  lieth  for  the  promotion  of  the 
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Romish  cause/'  to  "  propose  a  match  for  the  Queen  of  the 
Catholic  Princes/'  and  pronouncing  "a  perpetual  curse"  on 
all  those  who  "will  not  promote"  "Mary  Queen  of  Scot 
land's  pretence  to  the  Crown  of  England/'  &c.] 

"11.  It  is  ordered  that  the  See  of  Rome  do  dispense  with 
all  parties  of  the  Roman  faith  to  swear  against  all  heretics  of 
England  as  elsewhere,  and  that  not  to  l>e  a  crime  or  an  offence 
against  the  soul  of  the  party,  the  accuser  taJcing  the  oath  ivith 
an  intention  to  promote  or  advance  the  Roman  Catholic  faith."* 

In  1566,  a  Bull  of  Anathema  against  the  Protestants  was 
issued  by  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth,  in  the  first  year  of  his  ponti 
ficate,  in  which  he  exhorts  the  wise  and  learned  of  his  eccle 
siastics  to  "  endeavour  and  devise  all  manner  of  devices  to 
be  devised  to  abate,  assuage,  and  confound  those  heresies 
repugnant  to  our  sacred  laws,  that  thereby  these  heretics 
might  be  either  recalled  to  confess  their  errors,  and  acknow 
ledge  our  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Rome,  or  that  a  total 
infamy  may  be  brought  upon  them  and  their  posterities  by 
a  perpetual  DISCORD  AND  CONTENTION  amongst  themselves,  by 
which  means  they  may  either  speedily  perish  by  God's  wrath, 
or  continue  in  ETERNAL  DIFFERENCE,  to  the  reproach  [scandal] 
of  Jew,  Turk,  heathen,  &c."f 

Accordingly  we  find  well  -  authenticated  instances  of 
Romish  emissaries  coming  to  this  country  and  acting  upon 
these  principles. 

In  1567,  a  man  who  went  by  the  name  of  Faithful 
Commin,  afterwards  found  to  be  a  Dominican  friar,  but 
professing  to  be  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  who  had  endea 
voured  to  promote  religious  dissensions  in  this  country,  was 
brought  before  the  Queen's  Council  on  suspicion  of  his  being 
a  concealed  Romanist. 

An  account  of  his  examination  before  the  Council  is  given 
from  Lord  Burghley's  papers  in  the  work  already  quoted,  and 
he  pleaded  that  he  had  "  spoken  against  Rome  and  her  Pope 
as  much  as  any  of  the  clergy  had  since  they  had  fallen  from 

*  Foxes,  &c.,  pp.  51—58. 

t  Ibid.  p.  41.   See  also  Strype's  Annals,  ch.  48,  vol.  i.  pt.  2.  p.  218.  (Oxf.  ed.) 
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her,"  and  "wondered  why  he  should  be  suspected."  But 
having  been  let  off  on  bail,  he  managed  to  escape,  telling  his 
deluded  followers  that  ' '  he  was  warned  of  God  to  go  beyond 
the  seas  to  instruct  the  Protestants  there/'  getting  thirty 
pounds  from  them  for  his  support  on  his  travels.  And  hav 
ing  made  his  way  to  Home  and  informed  the  Pope  what  he 
had  been  doing,  and  that  he  had  raised  a  spirit  in  some  of 
the  people  against  the  Church  of  England  that  would  be  "  a, 
stumbling-block  to  that  Church  ivhile  it  is  a  Church,"  was 
" commended"  by  "His  Holiness"  for  his  labours,  and  re 
ceived  from  him  "a  reward  of  2000  ducats  for  his  good 
service."* 

In  the  following  year  (1568)  a  similar  case  was  discovered 
in  the  Diocese  of  Rochester ;  an  account  of  which  is  given  in 
the  same  work,  as  copied  from  "  the  Registry  of  the  Epis 
copal  See  of  Rochester  in  that  Book  which  begins  anno  2  & 
3  Phil.  &  Mary,  and  continued  to  15  Eliz." 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  Thomas  Heth,  a  con 
cealed  Jesuit,  brother  of  Nicholas  Heth,  who  had  been 
Bishop  of  Rochester  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York, 
labouring  to  sow  dissensions  among  the  English  Protestants, 
having  been  allowed  to  preach  in  Rochester  Cathedral,  was 
detected  by  a  letter  which  he  accidentally  dropped  in  the 
pulpit  addressed  to  him  by  a  leading  Jesuit  at  Madrid.  In 
this  letter,  dated  Madrid,  Oct.  1568,  after  stating  that  "the 
Council"  of  the  Fraternity  had  sent  him  some  books  for 
distribution,  and  adding,  "these  mixtures  with  your  own 
will  not  only  a  little  puzzle  the  understandings  of  the 
auditors,  but  make  yourself  famous,"  the  writer  says, 
"Hallingham  Coleman.  and  Benson  have  set  a  faction  among 
the  German  heretics,  so  that  several  who  have  turned  from  us 
have  now  denied  their  baptism,  which  we  hope  will  soon 
turn  the  scale  and  bring  them  back  to  their  old  principles. 
This  we  have  certified  to  the  Council  and  Cardinals,  That 
there  is  no  other  way  to  prevent  people  from  turning  heretics 

*  Foxes  and  Firebrands,  pt.  1.  pp.  14 — 29.  A_nd  Strype's  Life  of  Paiker, 
vol.  i.  pp.  485—488.  Oxf.  ed. 
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and  for  the  recalling  of  others  back  again  to  the  Mother- 
Church  than  by  the  diversities  of  doctrines."* 

And  upon  searching  Heth's  lodgings,  there  was  found  ' '  a 
licence  from  the  Fraternity  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  Bull  dated 
the  first  of  Pius  Quintus  to  preach  what  doctrine  that  Society 
pleased  for  the  dividing  of  Protestants,  particularly  naming 
the  English  Protestants  by  the  name  of  heretics."t 

In  1580  came  over  to  this  country  Parsons  and  Campian, 
of  whom  our  historian  Fuller  says  : — "  These  two  effectually 
advanced  the  Roman  cause,  appearing  in  more  several  shapes 
than  Proteus  himself,  in  the  disguised  habits  of  soldiers, 
courtiers,  ministers  of  the  word,  apparitors,  as  they  were 
advised  by  their  profit  and  safety ;  and  as  if  his  Holiness 
had  infused  an  ubiquitariness  into  them,  they  acted  in  city, 
court  and  country."J 

Campian' s  mode  of  proceeding  is  best  testified  by  a  letter 
of  his  own  .to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  intercepted  by 
Walsingham,  which  is  printed  by  Fuller,  in  which,  after 
giving  an  account  how  he  deceived  the  parties  who  ques 
tioned  him  on  his  landing,  he  states  how  he  secretly  exer 
cised  his  ministry  and  administered  the  sacraments,  adding, 
— "In  the  administering  of  them  we  are  assisted  by  the 
priests,  whom  we  find  everywhere ;"  and  says,  "  I  am  in  a 
most  antick  habit,  which  I  often  change,  as  also  my  name.'* 
— "  Eminent  work  we  have  effected ;  innumerable  number 
of  converts,  high,  low,  of  the  middle  rank,  of  all  ages  and 
sexes." — "By  wariness  and  the  prayers  of  good  people, 
and  (which  is  the  main)  by  God's  goodness,  we  have  in 
safety  gone  over  a  great  part  of  the  Island."  § 

Our  quaint  but  truthful  historian  Fuller,  after  giving  a 
particular  account  of  the  cases  of  Parsons  and  Campian, 
adds  generally,  under  the  same  year,  1580, — "Now  began 
priests  and  Jesuits  to  flock  faster  into  England  than  ever 

*  Poxes  and  Firebrands,  pt.  1.  2nd  ed.,  London,  1682,  8vo,  pp.  37 — 39. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  40,  41.    The  whole  account  is   taken  from   the  Episcopal 
Registry  of  Rochester. 

J  Puller's  Church  History,  Book  ix.  Sect.  iii.  8  41. 
§  Ibid. 
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before ;  having  exchange  of  clothes  and  names  and  professions. 
He  who  on  Sunday  was  a  priest  or  Jesuit,  was  on  Monday  a 
merchant,  on  Tuesday  a  soldier,  on  Wednesday  a  courtier, 
&c. ;  and,  with  the  shears  of  equivocation  (constantly  carried 
about  him),  he  could  cut  himself  into  any  shape  he  pleased. 
But  under  all  their  new  shapes  they  retained  their  old 
nature,  being  akin  in  their  turbulent  spirits  to  the  wind 
pent  in  the  subterranean  concavities,  which  will  never  be 
quiet  until  it  hath  vented  itself  with  a  STATE -QUAKE  of  those 
countries  wherein  tJiey  abide.  These  distilled  traitorous  prin 
ciples  into  all  people  wheresoever  they  came,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  them  disaffected  to  Her  Majesty,  maintaining, 
that  she  neither  had  nor  ought  to  have  any  dominion  over 
her  subjects,  while  she  persisted  in  an  heretical  distance 
from  the  Church  of  Rome."* 

A  similar  case,  occurring  in  the  Diocese  of  Norwich  in 
1584,  is  related  in  the  Book  of  Memorials  of  matters  of  this 
kind  kept  by  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  that  came  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  James  Ware,  as  above  stated.  It  was  discovered 
through  a  letter  found  in  the  possession  of  Francis  Throg- 
morton,  a  Papist  apprehended  for  treason  in  London  in  1584. 
And  among  the  papers  found  in  Throgmorton's  chamber 
' { were  Licenses  and  Pardons  from  the  Jesuits'  Convent  at 
Seville :  the  undertakers  were  to  be  of  what  trade  or  calling 
soever  they  pleased,  to  teach  what  doctrine,  to  be  of  what 
opinion  or  religion  soever,  provided  that  they  assembled  quar 
terly  together,  and  kept  a  monthly  correspondence  with  that 
Convent."  This  Francis  Throgmorton  "before  his  execution 
confessed  that  there  were  in  England  above  a  dozen  that  he 
knew  who  were  permitted  to  preach  by  the  Jesuits'  Licences, 
purposely  to  breed  a  faction  in  these  dominions."t 

I  pass  over,  as  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  the  various 
plots  in  which  the  Romanists  were  engaged  during  the  whole 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  to  take  away  her  life ;  plots  for 
which  they  had  the  direct  and  express  sanction  and  encourage- 

*  Fuller's  Church  History,  Book  ix.  Sect.  iv.  §  6. 
t  Foxes  and  Firebrands,  pt.  2,  pp.  58 — 61. 
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ment  of  the  Court  of  Rom  o;  and  of  which  a  full  account  is 
given  by  Foulis  in  his  c '  History  of  Romish  Treasons  and 
Usurpations"  (2nd  edition,  London,  1681,  fol.)  Book  vii.  pp. 
311 — 300.  And  on  the  same  ground  I  shall  omit  any  account 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  of  which  a  description  may  be  found  in  various 
works,  and  among  others  in  that  just  quoted,  Book  x. 

These  plots  afford  an  awful  illustration  of  the  real  charac 
ter  and  spirit  of  Popery.  But  I  am  now  more  particularly 
directing  attention  to  that  species  of  Papal  agency  which 
was  carried  on  through  disguised  agents  working  deceitfully 
to  effect  their  ends  through  the  instrumentality  of  others, 
by  misleading  the  minds  of  men,  and  producing  a  state  of 
moral  confusion  in  the  country. 


The  efforts  of  Rome  for  the  subversion  of  Protestantism 
were  unceasingly  carried  on  in  the  same  way  during  the 
next  century.  Various  cases  of  dispensed  priests  and  Jesuits, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  accidentally  discovered  under 
the  disguise  they  had  assumed,  professing  to  be  Protestants, 
but  labouring  to  discredit  and  divide  the  Church  of  England, 
one  as  a  shoemaker,  another  as  a  soldier,  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  are  given  in  the  work  from  which  I  have  so 
largely  quoted  above.* 

And  it  is  clear,  from  the  documents  here  adduced,  that 
their  efforts  to  produce  ecclesiastical  dissensions  went  hand 
in  hand  with  similar  efforts  to  cause  discord  and  confusion 
in  the  State.  "  Heretical "  Kings  and  Governments,  as  the 
supporters  of  "heretical"  Churches,  were  equally  the  objects 
of  Papal  hatred  with  the  ecclesiastical  systems  which  they 
upheld.  The  agents  of  Rome,  therefore,  were  as  diligent  in 
their  endeavours  to  undermine  the  one  as  the  other,  and  the 
great  instrument  they  made  use  of  for  both  was  the  excite 
ment  of  a  spirit  of  strife  and  discord.  Regardless  of  the  moral 
nature  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  they  advocated,  their 

*  Foxes  and  Firebrands,  Ft.  2,  pp.  98—101,  102—104,  &c. 
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sole  object  was  to  break  up  both  Church  and  State  into  a 
number  of  opposite  parties,  all  contending  with  one  another, 
and  so  producing  a  chaos  of  confusion,  out  of  which  they 
hoped  to  emerge  triumphant.  And  they  were  carefully 
trained  in  their  foreign  seminaries  to  act  under  all  sorts  of 
disguises  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  nefarious  project;  some 
acting  their  part  more  especially  in  strictly  ecclesiastical 
matters,  others  in  matters  affecting  the  State,  and  others,  the 
more  talented  among  them,  in  both  departments  of  labour. 

An  intercepted  letter  from  a  Jesuit  in  London  to  his  corre 
spondent  at  Brussels,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts, 
was  sent,  in  1627,  to  Lord  Falkland,  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ire 
land,  by  four  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
London,  to  inform  him  of  the  secret  doings  of  the  Papists. 

"Let  not  the  damp  of  astonishment  seize  upon  your  ardent 
and  zealous  soul  in  apprehending  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
calling  of  a  Parliament.  We  have  not  opposed  but  rather 
furthered  it.  So  that  wo  hope  as  much  in  this  Parliament 

as  ever  we  feared  any  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days 

You  shall  see  this  Parliament  will  resemble  the  Pelican, 
which  takes  a  pleasure  to  dig  out  with  her  beak  her  own 
bowels."  The  letter  goes  on  to  state  how  Count  Gondomar 
deluded  King  James  in  order  to  further  the  projected  Spa 
nish  match  for  Prince  Charles,  and  tried  to  persuade  him 
1 '  that  none  but  the  Puritan  Faction,  which  plotted  nothing 
but  anarchy  and  his  confusion,  were  averse  to  this  most 
happy  union ;"  proceeding  thus, — "  We  steered  on  the  same 
course  ....  and  have  prejudicated  and  anticipated  the  Great 
One,  that  none  but  the  King's  enemies  and  his  are  chosen  of 

this  Parliament Now  we  have  planted  that  sovereign 

drug  Arminianism,  which  we  hope  will  purge  the  Protestants 
from  their  heresy ;  and  it  flourisheth  and  bears  fruit  in  due 
season.  The  materials  which  build  up  our  bulwark  are  the 
projectors  and  beggars  of  all  ranks  and  qualities.  Howsoever, 
both  these  Factions  co-operate  to  destroy  the  Parliament, 
and  to  introduce  a  new  species  and  form  of  government, 
which  is  oligarchy.  Those  serve  as  direct  mediums  and 
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instruments  to  our  end,  which  is  THE  UNIVERSAL  CATHOLIC 
MONARCHY.  Our  foundation  must  be  mutation,  and  mutation 
will  cause  a  relaxation,  which  will  serve  as  so  many  violent 

diseases,  Sfc There  is  another  matter  of  consequence, 

which  we  take  much  into  our  consideration  and  tender 
care,  which  is  to  stave  off  Puritans,  that  they  hang  not  in 
the  Duke's  ears;  they  are  impudent  subtle  people.  And 
it  is  to  be  feared  lest  they  should  negotiate  a  reconcilia 
tion  between  the  Duke  and  the  Parliament  at  Oxford  and 
Westminster;  but  now  we  assure  ourselves,  we  have  so 
handled  the  matter,  that  both  Duke  and  Parliament  are  irre- 
concileable.  For  the  better  prevention  of  the  Puritans,  the 
Arminians  have  already  locked  up  the  Duke's  ears,  and  we 
lave  those  of  our  own  religion,  which  stand  continually  at 
the  Duke's  chamber  to  see  who  goes  in  and  out.  We  cannot 
be  too  circumspect  and  careful  in  this  regard.  I  cannot 
choose  but  laugh  to  see  hoiv  some  of  our  own  coat  have  accoutered 
themselves,  you  would  scarce  know  them  if  you  saw  them .  And 
it  is  admirable  how  in  speech  and  gesture  they  act  the 
Puritans.  The  Cambridge  scholars,  to  their  woeful  experi 
ence,  shall  see  we  can  act  the  Puritans  a  little  better  than 
they  have  done  the  Jesuits.  They  have  abused  our  sacred 
patron  St.  Ignatius  in  jest ;  but  we  will  make  -them  smart 
for  it  in  earnest."  * 

Among  the  papers  of  Archbishop  Usher  it  appears  from 
this  workf  that  there  were  several  documents  showing  the 
various  methods  "  contrived  by  the  clergy  and  others  of  the 
Romish  Church  to  nullify  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
England/'  some  of  which  are  there  given  under  the  title  of 
— "  The  Oath  of  Secrecy  devised  by  the  Roman  Clergy,  as  it 
remaineth  on  record  at  Paris,  amongst  the  Society  of  Jesus ; 
together  with  several  Dispensations  and  Indulgences  granted 
to  all  pensioners  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  disguisedly 
undertake  to  propagate  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  her  advancement.  Faithfully  translated  out  of  French." 

*  Ibid.  Pfc.  2,  pp.  118—128.  Rushworth's  Historical  Collections,  vol.  i. 
pp.  474—476.  t  Pt.  3,  p.  171. 
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The  "  Oath  of  Secrecy"  "  framed  in  the  Papacy  of  Urban 
VIII."  about  the  year  1636,  was  as  follows  : — 

"I,  A.  B.,  now  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,   the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  Blessed  Michael  the  Archangel, 
the  Blessed  St.  John  Baptist,  the  holy  Apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Panl,  and  the  Saints  and  Sacred  Host  of  Heaven, 
and  to  you  my  ghostly  Father,  do  declare  from  my  heart, 
without  mental  reservation,  That  His  Holiness  Pope  Urban 
is  Christ's  Vicar- General,  and  is  the  true  and  only  Head  of 
the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church  throughout  the  earth ;  and 
that  by  the  virtue  of  the  keys  of  binding  and  loosing  given 
to  His  Holiness  by  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  he  hath  power 
to  depose  heretical  kings,  princes,  states,  commonwealths, 
and  governments,  all  being  illegal  without  his  sacred  con 
firmation,  and  that  they  may  safely  be  destroyed.     Therefore 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  I  shall  and  will  defend  this  doc 
trine   and  His  Holiness' s   rights   and   customs  against  all 
usurpers  of  the  heretical  (or  Protestant)  authority  whatso 
ever  ;  especially  against  the  now  pretended  authority  and 
Church  of  England,  and  all  adherents,  in  regard  that  they 
and    she   be   usurpal   and   heretical,    opposing   the   sacred 
Mother- Church  of  Rome.     I  do  renounce  and  disown  any 
allegiance  as  due  to  any  heretical   king   prince   or   state, 
named  Protestants,    or   obedience  to  any  of  their  inferior 
magistrates   or   officers.      I  do   further   declare,    That   the 
doctrine    of  the    Church    of  England,    of  the    Calvinists, 
Hugonots,  and  of  other  of  the  name  Protestants,  to  be   [is] 
damnable,    and   they   themselves   are   damned,    and   to  be 
damned,  that  will  not  forsake  the  same.     I  do  further  declare, 
That  I  will  help,  assist,  and  advise  all  or  any  of  His  Holi 
ness' s  agents  in  any  place,  wherever  I  shall  be,  in  England 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  other  territory  or  kingdom 
I  shall  come  to ;  and  do  my  utmost  to  extirpate  the  heretical 
Protestants'  doctrine,  and  to  destroy  all  their  pretended  power 
regal  or  otherwise.     I  do  further  promise  and  declare,  That 
notwithstanding  J  am  dispensed  ivith  to  assume  any  religion 
heretical  for  the  propagating  of  the  Mother-Church's  interestf 
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to  keep  secret  and  private  all  her  agents'  counsels  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  intrust  me,  and  not  to  divulge  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  word,  writing,  or  circumstance,  whatsoever, 
but  to  execute  all  what  shall  be  proposed,  given  in  charge  or 
discovered  unto  me,  by  you  my  ghostly  Father,  or  by  any 
of  this  Sacred  Convent  [i.e.  Assembly] .  All  which  I,  A.  B., 
do  swear  by  the  blessed  Trinity  and  blessed  Sacrament,  which 
I  now  am  to  receive,  to  perform,  and  on  my  part  to  keep  in 
violably  :  and  do  call  all  the  heavenly  and  glorious  host  of 
heaven  to  witness  these  my  real  intentions  to  keep  this  my 
oath.  In  testimony  hereof  I  take  this  most  holy  and  blessed 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist ;  and  witness  the  same  further  with 
my  hand  and  seal  in  the  face  of  this  holy  Convent  this  .  .  . 
day  of  ....  an.  Dom.  &c."* 

Among  the  same  papers  were  various  regulations  and 
orders  proposed  by  the  Jesuits  and  Sorbonists  at  Paris,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  at  Rome,  after  the 
marriage  of  King  Charles  I.  with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Prance,  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  England.  Among  these  regulations  were  the  following : — 
"  Seeing  that  laws  are  made  in  England  that  none  of  the 
Mother- Church  members  must  be  capable  of  great  or  small 
employments,  or  places  of  any  trust ;  it  is  requisite  to  grant 
dispensations  to  divers  parties  to  go  to  church,  yet  to  take 
the  oath  as  aforesaid,  be  he  pensioner,  be  he  officer,  thus 
dispensed  with ;  the  party  confessing  quarterly  or  monthly 
as  the  confessor  shall  urge  the  party,  and  to  receive  the 
eucharist  at  the  confession  during  this  dispensation ;  and 
secretly  inform  the  Mother-Church's  agents  of  causes,  matters 
and  affairs  accordingly." 

"  That  the  parties  employed  to  multiply  the  divisions 
amongst  heretics,  there  being  no  other  way  to  confound  their 
heresies,  seeing  grace  nor  reason  will  not  avert  them  from 
the  same,  must  be  dispensed  with  to  rail  outwardly  against 
us,  yet  against  the  heresies  of  the  Church  of  England,  comparing 
them  to  us,  and  so  rail  against  our  Church,  thereby  only  to  in- 
*  Pt.  3,  pp.  172—175. 
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crease  the  division  amongst  heretics.  This  alteration  [or,  muta 
bility]  of  heresy  will  convert  many  to  the  Mother- Church, 
beholding  their  inconstancy,  and  also  hinder  weak  Romanists 
from  changing  their  faith  to  heresy,  we  underhand  preaching 
it  as  a  judgment  of  God,  fallen  upon  heretics,  called  Protest 
ants,  to  fall  from  the  Mother -Church." 

"  That  the  money  raised  for  pensioners  to  keep  of  [off]  acts, 
wars,  to  discover  all  counsels  of  heretic  princes  and  states,  to 
infuse  matters  into  their  brains,  and  to  carry  on  the  Roman 
interest,  be  considered/' 

"  That  it  be  dispensed  with  all  Roman  Catholic  servants, 
male  and  female,  for  to  live  under  the  service  of  heretics, 
called  Protestants,  they  swearing  not  to  change  their  faith, 
or  to  become  of  their  masters'  or  mistresses'  religion ;  and  to 
give  their  confessor  notice  whenever  they  shall  hear  any  plot 
or  matters  against  the  Mother- Church  or  any  of  her  clergy  or 
members ;  also  to  help  further  and  assist  the  cause  of  the  Mo 
ther-Church  whenever  required  by  their  Father  Confessors/ 

"  That  all  Roman  Catholic  Counsels  [counsellors]  in  the 
law  pleading  for  heretics  against  Roman  Catholics,  are  to 
give  secret  intelligence  to  some  other  party,  if  any  flaw  be  in 
his  heretical  client's  writings,  that  the  said  party  may  thereby 
inform  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Counsel  in  the  law  not 
to  be  suspected,  but  supposed  the  Counsel  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  found  it  out  by  industry  and  learning  in  the  law." 

' (  That  for  encouraging  all  Roman  Catholic  servants  to  in 
form  their  Confessors  with  all  matters  that  may  prove  pre 
judicial  unto  the  Catholic  cause,  which  may  be  practised  or 
spoken  by  their  heretical  masters  and  mistresses,  as  they 
hear  the  same  from  time  to  time,  to  tell  it  to  the  Confessors  ;. 
so  a  pardon  may  l>e  granted  to  such  servants  of  all  sins  as  off, 
as  they  inform  their  Confessors,  and  all  penances  taken  off  such, 
if  any  have  been  laid  on  them;  and  in  case  the  servant  or 
servants  be  poor  or  needy,  the  Confessor  to  encourage  the  servant 
by  giving  some  reward  in  money." 

"  That  all  Roman  Catholics  talcing  the  oath  of  allegiance 
unto  any  heretic  king,  prince  or  state,  are  to  keep  and  observe 
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ihe  same  no  longer  than  for  ike  Mother-Church's  advantage,  or 
that  there  is  urgent  necessity ;  and  so  to  dispense  with  any 
Roman  Catholic  as  the  Confessor  shall  see  cause  or  reason  ; 
still  the  said  Eoman  Catholic  so  taking  the  said  oath,  yet 
vowing  and  swearing  to  the  Confessor  he  takes  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  no  other  meaning  or  sense  but  to  preserve  himself 
from  troubles,  or  for  some  temporal  gain  and  profit,  and  yet  to 
succour  the  cause  of  the  Mother-Church,  as  occasion  shall 
serve,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power." 

"  That  all  Eoman  Catholics  in  offices,  dispensed  with  (for 
assuming  any  religion  heretical),  do  not  speedily  issue  out 
writs,  warrants,  or  attachments  against  any  member  of  the 
Mother-Church,  without  -giving  notice  to  the  party,  that  the 
party  might  thereby  escape,  shun  or  avoid  the  same;  in  so 
doing  he  shall  testify  his  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  Roman 
faith  and  the  Mother- Church." 

"  That  all  Roman  Catholics  in  offices,  thus  dispensed  with, 
if  a  judge,  sheriff,  bailiff,  magistrate,  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
shall  have  any  member  of  the  Mother- Church  brought  before 
them,  they  shall  use  their  utmost  to  take  off,  qualify,  or 
nullify  the  accusation  judgment  or  impeachment,  and  take 
bail  for  that  member,  and  take  off  the  fine,  in  case  the 
member  so  accused,  indicted,  or  impeached,  be  in  danger, 
and  forced  to  escape  for  safety  of  his  life,  estate,  &c. 

"  That  all  Roman  Catholics  thus  dispensed  with,  if  they 
shall  be  elected  members  of  Parliament,  they  are  not  to  give 
votes  against  Roman  Catholics ;  or  in  case  any  heretical 
member  shall  start  any  proposal  or  question  against  the 
Mother- Church  or  her  adherents,  then  to  start  some  other 
question  contrary  to  hinder  the  same,  and  to  make  under 
hand  all  friendship,  as  much  as  possibly  can  be,  to  oppose 
such  proposals. 

"  That  against  the  sittings  of  Parliaments  in  England  a  con 
siderable  sum  of  money  be  always  in  Bank,  ready  to  be  disposed 
to  several  of  the  heretical  members  to  befriend  the  Mother- 
Church's  a/airs ;  and  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  learned  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  so  entrusted  with  the  same  shall  think  con 
venient. 
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"  That  the  parties  thus  dispensed  with,  before  their  sitting 
in  Parliament,  be  sworn  by  their  Confessors  to  assure  that 
they  will  labour  all  that  in  them  lies  to  succour  and  support 
the  Mother- Church's  cause.  Then  these  said  parties  so  dis 
pensed  with  to  receive  their  indulgences,  and  to  be  absolved 
from  all  oaths  that  are  to  be  taken,  or  shall  be  taken,  (Luring 
the  Session  of  Parliament. 

"  That  all  Kornan  Catholics  keeping  taverns,  inn-houses, 
ale  or  victualling-houses,  so  all  Roman  Catholics  letting  lodg 
ings,  shall  discover  to  a  holy  Father  of  the  Mother- Church 
all  news,  or  whatever  they  shall  hear,  that  is  or  may  be  pre 
judicial  to  the  Mother- Church,  or  to  her  cause  and  affairs, 
within  twenty-four  hours  at  farthest,  upon  pain  of  an 
anathema  or  curse,  or  to  their  brother  Catholic,  to  be  related 
immediately  without  delay." 

These  licences,  indulgences,  and  directions  are  stated  to 
have  been  "  copied  out  of  a  bundle  of  papers,  sometime  with 
the  Most  Rev.  James  Usher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
supposed  to  be  sent  from  beyond  seas  to  him  from  the  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Deny,  afterwards  his  successor  in  Armagh  [i.  e., 
John  Bramhall],  being  written  with  the  same  hand  as  the  afore 
said  letter  was,  signed  Jo.  Derensis."* 

Such  were  the  instructions  under  which  the  agents  of  the 
Papacy  acted  in  this  country  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  And  no  one  who  is  able  to  estimate  rightly  the 
effects  which  a  large  body  of  unscrupulous  agents  of  this  kind 
can  produce  in  any  country,  can  be  surprised  at  the  state  of 
moral  confusion  and  disorder  into  which  England  was  thrown 
at  that  period.  And  what  added  greatly  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  was  the  secret  admission  of  a  Papal  agent  through  the 
influence  of  the  Queen  and  the  tacit  permission  of  the  King, 
by  whom  the  interests  of  the  Papacy  were  in  various  ways 
promoted,  and  the  chief  persons,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
tampered  with  and  misled.  A  most  remarkable  and  instructive 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Romish  agent,  and  their 
effects,  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Memoirs  of 
Gregorio  Panzani,  giving  an  account  of  his  agency  in  Eng- 
*  Ibid.  Ft.  3,  pp.  175  -188. 
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land  in  the  years  1634,  1635,  1636,"  translated  from  the 
Italian  original,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Berrington, 
Birmingham,  1793,  8vo. 

A  few  extracts  from  these  Memoirs  will  I  think  be  found 
both  interesting  and  instructive  under  the  present  circum 
stances  of  this  country. 

The  agent  selected  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Barberiui 
was  Gregory  Panzani,  "a  secular  priest,  of  experienced 
Yirtue,  of  singular  address,  of  polite  learning,  and  in  all 
respects  well  qualified  for  the  business.  The  Queen  was 
first  made  acquainted  with  the  design,  and  she  communi 
cated  it  to  the  King,  who  gave  his  tacit  consent ;  but  at  the 
same  time  singular  care  was  taken  that  tlie  matter  should  not 
be  divulged  among  the  Catholics  or  Protestants,  who  from 
different  views  might  have  obstructed  its  execution."  (p.  132.) 

Panzani  at  first  acted  with  great  caution,  and  did  not 
<c  make  himself  known  to  either  of  the  Secretaries  of  State," 
nor  even  to  "  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain"  (p.  142)  ; 
but  in  January  1635,  he  thought  it  time  to  "  have  an  inter 
view  with  Secretary  Windebank;"  Windebank  being  a  ' 'Pro 
testant  by  profession,  yet  no  enemy  to  the  Catholics,  and 
prepared  to  go  all  the  lengths  of  the  King  and  the  Court 
party,"  and  having  ' '  been  made  Secretary  through  the  in 
fluence  of  Dr.  Laud."  (pp.  142,  160.)  After  this,  " Panzani 
and  Windebank  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conferring 
together,"  and  at  last  "  they  resolved  that  it  should  be  pro 
posed  to  the  Queen  and  Cardinal  Barberini,  whether  a  mu 
tual  agency  between  the  Court  of  Rome  and  England  would 
not  be  very  convenient."  (p.  160.) 

In  the  meantime,  the  presence  of  this  Italian  Papal  agent 
in  this  country  had  been  discovered  by  Cook,  the  other 
Secretary  of  State,  a  staunch  Protestant,  and  of  course, 
therefore,  stigmatized  in  these  Memoirs  as  "a  Puritan;"  and 
the  Memoirs  inform  us,  that  "  while  Windebank  and  Pan 
zani  were  carrying  on  their  conferences,  one  Cook,  a  kind 
of  Secretary,  and  by  sect  a  Puritan,  desired  to  have  an  au 
dience  of  His  Majesty,"  and  "told  Hia  Majesty  with  a  great 
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deal  of  concern,  that  there  was  a  certain  Italian  priest, 
named  Panzani,  sent  secretly  by  the  Pope,  and  who  might 
be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  State,  as  well  as  to  His 
Majesty's  private  affairs.  The  King  smiled,  telling  the  gentle 
man  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  Panzani' s  arrival ;  that  he 
was  a  person  of  worth  and  of  unsuspected  behaviour;  that  he 
had  fully  explained  himself  as  to  the  reasons  which  brought  him 
into  England,  and  that  he  (Cook)  needed  give  himself  no  further 
trouble  on  that  head.  The  King  however  thought  it  proper, 
by  the  means  of  Windebank,  to  acquaint  Panzani,  that 
though  he  ivas  discovered  by  the  Puritanical  party,  he  might 
be  easy;  that  nobody  should  molest  him."  (pp.  153,  154.) 
And  so  the  Royal  victim  left  himself  and  his  kingdom  a  prey 
to  the  subtle  devices  of  the  Papacy. 

The  next  step,  as  might  be  expected,  was  an  interview 
between  Panzani  and  the  King,  in  which  compliments  were 
mutually  exchanged,  the  King  assuring  Panzani  that  "he 
had  always  received  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the  merits  of 
Urban  VIII.,"  and  Panzani  replying  that  ' '  he  knew  it  to  be 
His  Holiness' s  desire  that  the  Catholics  should  be  punctual 
in  their  obedience  to  His  Majesty."  (pp.  161,  162.) 

"  This  interview,"  it  is  added,  "  encouraged  Windebank 
to  treat  more  familiarly  with  Panzani,  especially  on  the 
head  of  religion.  He  told  him  that  he  really  looked  on 
himself  to  be  a  good  Catholic;  otherwise  that  he  should 
make  no  difficulty  to  bid  adieu  to  all  that  was  dear  to  him  in 
order  to  purchase  that  name."  And  he  remarked,  "  If  we 
had  neither  Jesuits  nor  Puritans  in  England,  I  am  confident 
an  union  might  easily  be  effected."  He  "  afterwards  pro 
ceeded  further  in  his  discourse  concerning  an  union,  assuring 
Panzani  that  all  the  moderate  men  in  Church  and  State  thirsted  . 
after  it."  And  Panzani  suggested  that,  while  the  terms 
were  being  agreed  upon,  "  a  decree  for  liberty  of  conscience 
would  be  a  good  expedient.3'  (pp.  162 — 164.) 

"  Father  Philip,  the  Queen's  Confessor,  had  incidentally 
some  discourse  with  the  King  on  matters  of  the  same  ten 
dency,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  His  Majesty, 
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that  it  was  directly  opposite  to  the  whole  design  of  the 
Gospel,  that  there  should  be  more  Churches  than  one; 
whence  he  inferred  the  necessity  of  a  re-union."  (p.  165.) 

While  these  conferences  were  going  on,  a  Mr.  Davenport, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  otherwise  called Franciscus  a  SanctaClara, 
published  the  work  which  has  lately  been  again  brought  so 
much  under  the  notice  of  the  public,  entitled,  "  Deus, 
Natura,  Gratia,"  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  "  This  book/'  it  is  said,  "  was  highly  esteemed  by 
His  Majesty,  as  being  full  of  complaisance  for  the  Protestant 
systems  in  several  points,  ....  but  the  work  was  far  from 
being  liked  at  the  Eoman  Court,  where  it  was  considered  as 
a  very  dangerous  production,  far  too  condescending  to 
schismatics  and  heretics."  (p.  165.) 

The  great  object  Panzani  and  Windebank   had   first  in 
view  was,  to  establish  "a  reciprocal  agency"  between  the 
Court  of  Rome  and  the  Queen  of  England,   "  the  design  of 
which  was  to  make  an  experiment,   how  far  the  two  Churches 
could  be  brought  towards  a  union.''     And  Father  Philip,  the 
Queen's  Confessor,  "  a  person  of  great  penetration,  who  had 
made  it  his  business  ever  since  he  came  into  England  to  ob 
serve  the  religious  dispositions  of  the  nation,"  sent  Cardinal 
Barberini  the  following  account — an  account  the  moral  aspect 
of  which  is  well  worth  consideration  at  the  present  day  : — 
"  That  the  King  and  several  of  his  Ministry  were  far  from 
being  adverse  to  an  union  :  that  it  was  an  undertaking  of 
the  most  dangerous  consequence,  on  account  of  the  many 
and  severe  edicts   that  were  in  force  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion:  that  those  who  were  most  favourably  in 
clined  to  the  Catholic  cause  were  frequently  obliged  to  give 
proofs  of  their  zeal  to  the  contrary  for  fear  of  notice ;  in 
which  case  it  was  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea  of  their  real 
sentiments,  seeing  they  found  themselves  under  a  necessity 
of  varying  from    themselves  and    acting   incoherently.     For 
instance,  he  said,  when  there  was  any  pressing  occasion  for 
money,  the  King  was  obliged,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to 
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let  the  laws  loose  against  tlie  Roman  Catholics,  otherwise 
the  Puritanical  House  of  Commons  would  make  no  progress 
in  the  money  bills ;  for  the  Government  not  being  arbitrary, 
no  extraordinary  levies  would  be  granted  without  the  people's 
consent.  That  the  bishops  in  like  manner  (though  several  of 
them  were  disposed  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  Rome) 
when  their  temporalities  were  threatened  by  the  Puritanical 
members  (as  they  had  frequently  been  of  late],  went  into  the 
same  persecuting  methods ;  that  such  a  conduct  as  this  had 
so  much  of  contradiction  in  it,  that  it  was  altogether  unintel 
ligible  to  those  who  were  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  in 
firmities  of  human  nature,  and  particularly  with  the  irreso 
lution  of  these  islanders.  Yet,  after  all,  if  Windebank's 
project  of  a  reciprocal  agency  could  be  set  on  foot,  there 
might  be  some  hopes  of  a  re-union/'  "  Then,"  it  is  added, 
( '  Father  Philip  goes  on  and  acquaints  the  Cardinal  with  the 
qualities  of  the  agents  proper  to  engage  on  such  an  under 
taking;  particularly  he  gives  his  opinion  of  the  Italian 
agent,"  who  is  to  be  about  35  years  of  age,  "  noble,  rich, 
handsome,  and  affable  in  conversation,"  "  grave  and  re 
served,  yet  complaisant,  especially  to  the  ladies  of  the  Court, 
and  still  here  very  guarded,"  and  skilful  in  various  ways ;  and 
"  everyone"  is  to  be  ' '  accosted  in  their  own  way  and  enticed 
by  proper  baits."  "  Then,*'  it  continues,  "  he  proceeds  to 
give  his  opinion  how  things  ought  to  be  managed,  after  the 
goodwill  of  the  Ministry  and  Privy  Council  shall  have  been 
secured,  viz.,  '  That  none  of  the  laws  against  Roman  Catholics 
be  executed,  without  an  express  and  written  order  from  above 
to  every  inferior  office,  which  will  afford  time  to  ward  off  the 
blow,  and  amount  to  an  interpretative  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  an  encouragement  to  moderate 
Protestants  to  speak  their  minds  freely  in  favour  of  Roman 
Catholics.  This  might  be  followed  afterwards  by  more  par 
ticular  allowances  for  liberty  of  'conscience ,  and  so  on  gradually, 
till  it  became  general ;  and  then  in  a  few  years  the  leading 
men  of  both  Houses  might  be  induced  to  think  of  an  union." 
(pp.  186—189.) 
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"After  frequent  consultations,  the  King  was  pleased  to 
name  Robert  Douglas  to  be  the  agent  on  the  Queen's  part/' 
but  on  his  death  shortly  after,  the  King  appointed  a  Mr. 
Arthur  Brett.  "  The  king  in  this  affair  was  entirely  under 
the  direction  of  the  Queen ;  yet  he  enjoined  the  party  to  be 
cautious  and  secret,  for  should  such  a  correspondence,  he  ob 
served,  once  get  wind,  it  would  be  highly  resented  by  the  gene 
rality  of  the  nation."  (pp.  197 — 200.)  It  was,  in  fact,  illegal. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Brett's  mission  was  received  with  pecu 
liar  pleasure  at  Rome,  and  the  Pope  took  steps  for  appointing 
an  agent  on  his  part  to  send  to  England;  but  through 
Mr.  Brett's  death,  the  matter  was  again  delayed,  and  ulti 
mately  a  Mr.  Hamilton  was  appointed  the  agent  from  Eng 
land  to  the  Pope,  and  Mr.  George  Conn,  a  Scotchman,  who 
had  been  resident  some  time  in  Rome,  was  sent  by  the  Pope 
to  England,  (p.  233.) 

But  before  Mr.  Conn's  arrival  the  project  of  a  union  be 
tween  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England  got  wind,  and 
drew  out  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom 
such  a  scheme  was  attractive.  And  these  Memoirs  of  Pan- 
zani  show  how  much  may  be  going  on  under  the  surface  in  a, 
matter  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  public  mind  is  altogether 
ignorant.  "  The  persons  employed,"  it  is  said,  "  were  often 
enjoined  secrecy,"  (p.  237,)  but  too  many  knew  the  secret 
to  allow  of  its  being  kept.  And  the  following  account  will 
I  think  be  read  with  interest  in  the  present  day : — 

"Among  those  that  most  suspected  these  proceedings 
was  Montague,  bishop  of  Chichester,  a  person  of  remarkable 
learning  and  moderation.  This  gentleman's  curiosity  led 
him  so  far  as  to  desire  a  private  interview  with  Panzani. 
When  they  met,  he  immediately  fell  upon  the  project  of  an 
union,  as  if  he  had  been  already  acquainted  with  the  whole 
affair.  He  signified  a  great  desire  that  the  breach  between 
the  two  churches  might  be  made  up,  and  apprehended  no 
danger  from  publishing  the  scheme,  as  things  now  stood. 
He  said  he  had  frequently  made  it  the  subject  of  his  most 
serious  thoughts,  and  had  diligently  considered  all  the  requi- 
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sites  of  an  union ;  adding  that  he  was  satisfied  both  the 
Archbishops,  with  the  Bishop  of  London  and  several  others 
of  the  Episcopal  order,  besides  a  great  number  of  the  learned 
inferior  clergy,  were  prepared  to  fall  in  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  to  a  supremacy  purely  spiritual ;  and  that  there 
was  no  other  method  of  ending  controversies,  than  by  having 

recourse  to  some  centre  of  ecclesiastical  unity 

[Adding  much  more  in  the  same  strain,  though,  no  doubt, 
Panzani's  account  of  the  matter  is  such  as  is  the  most 

favourable  to  Rome.] Bishop  Montague  .... 

told  him  at  parting  that  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  discourse  the  Primate  on  the  subject,  but  insinuated  that 
he  was  a  cautious  man,  who  would  make  no  advances  unless 
he  were  well  protected." 

"  This  conference  between  Bishop  Montague  and  Panzani 
being  transmitted  to  Rome,  the  Italians  were  extremely 

pleased  with  it Panzani  in  return  was  ordered  to 

acquaint  the  bishop,  what  a  value  they  had  for  him  at  Rome, 
and  how  much  his  learning  and  pacific  dispositions  were 
applauded,  with  an  exhortation  that  he  would  continue  the 
good  work  Tie  had  begun,  and  never  cease  till  he  had  brought 
that  distracted  nation  back  and  directed  them  into  the  paths 
of  their  ancestors.  As  for  looking  into  particular  contro 
versies,  or  specifying  the  terms  of  communion,  it  was  too 
soon  to  speak  on  those  matters.  At  present  it  would  be  most 
advisable  to  dwell  upon  generals:  and  especially  the  Pro 
testant  bishops  and  clergy  ought  to  examine  the  motives 
which  first  occasioned  the  breach  with  Rome,  which  being 
found  human  and  unwarrantable,  it  would  be  their  duty  to 
come  forward  and  sue  for  a  reconciliation.  Afterwards  parti 
cular  points  might  be  debated  with  some  hopes  of  an  accom 
modation,  ivhen  there  was  a  Court  of  Judicature  established  to 
pronounce  upon  them.  They  might  assure  themselves,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  would  make  no  unreasonable  demands,  but 
content  himself  with  the  essentials  of  his  primacy,  and  such 
privileges  as  were  annexed  to  iijure  divino. 

"  Panzani  is  then  directed  by  the  Cardinal  to  inquire  into 
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the  characters  of  the  Protestant  bishops  ;  for  as  they  were  to 
be  employed  in  the  projected  scheme  of  union,  it  was  requisite 
to  be  fully  informed  what  sort  of  men  they  were,  and  how 
qualified  as  to  learning,  morals,  religion,  politics,  &c.,  that 
those  who  were  to  treat  with  them  might  know  how  to  come 
at  them  Inj  proper  and  suitable  addresses.  But  he  had  a  strict 
charge  to  be  very  cautious  and  secret  in  the  inquiry.  Above 
all  things  Panzani  was  advised  never  to  favour  the  discussion 
of  particular  points,  the  issue  of  such  conferences  being 
always  fruitless.  Besides,  it  was  never  the  custom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  admit  of  such  kind  of  disputes,  till  the 
fundamental  point  of  a  supreme  judge  were  first  settled,  for 

then  other  matters  would  come  in  of  course In  a  word, 

authority  and  doctrinal  points  were  the  two  capital  objects ; 
and  the  first  was  to  be  determined  before  the  other  could  be 
debated.* 

"  Having  received  these  instructions  from  Rome,  Panzani 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  wait  on  Bishop  Montague.  He 
omitted  not  to  acquaint  him  how  much  he  was  admired  in 
Italy  on  account  of  the  many  and  excellent  qualifications  he 
was  master  of.  The  bishop,  who  was  not  a  little  vain, 
relished  the  compliment,  and  returned  it,  as  far  as  was  con 
venient,  upon  his  admirers.  He  repeated  his  former  dis 
course  concerning  the  union,  adding  that  he  was  continually 
employed  in  disposing  men's  minds  for  it,  both  by  words  and 
writing,  as  often  as  he  met  with  an  opportunity.  He  then 
again  mentioned  the  Pope's  supremacy,  whose  feet  he  said 
he  was  willing  to  kiss,  and  acknowledge  himself  to  be  one  of 
his  children.  He  added  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  entirely  of  his  sentiment,  but  with  a  great  allay  of  fear 
and  caution.  Then  he  renewed  the  proposal  of  appointing 
deputies  on  both  sides. 

"  Panzani  replied,  that  he  had  orders  not  to  touch  upon 
particulars,  nor  give  encouragement  that  there  should  be 

*  The  reader  will  observe  how  subjection-  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the 
prime  fundamental ;  and  of  course,  when  this  is  yielded,  complete  mental 
slavery  follows. 
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any  relaxation  on  the  Catholic  side  as  to  the  crcdenda  or 
fundamentals  of  religion,  observing  that  the  union  designed 
was  not  only  to  be  politic  and  ceremonial,  but  real  anil  in 
unitate  fidei,  without  any  mixture  of  creeds.  The  bishop 
assured  him  that  he  aimed  at  a  total  union. 

"  The  truth  is,  Panzani  was  apprehensive  the  bishop  still 
entertained  some  opinions  inconsistent  with  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion 

"From  the  whole  it  was  pretty  plain  that  there  was  a 
great  inclination  in  many  of  the  eminent  Protestant  clergy 
to  re-unite  themselves  to  the  see  of  Rome :  but  they  kept 
themselves  to  themselves,  never  imparting  their  minds  to 
one  another,  much  less  to  the  king,  for  they  imagined  the 
spiritual  supremacy  was  a  prerogative  he  would  not  easily 

part  with Of  the  sentiments  the  great  men  of 

those  times  had  of  the  matter,  there  was  one  instance.  Dr. 
George  Leyburn  assured  Panzani,  in  verbo  sacerdotis,  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  encouraged  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham  to  remain  contented,  for  in  a  little  time  she 
would  see  England  re-united  to  the  See  of  Rome.* 

"It  was  not  long  before  there  was  another  interview 
between  Panzani  and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  .  .  .  Pan 
zani  being  curious  to  know  the  characters  of  the  chief  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  Montague  told  him,  there  were  only  three 
bishops  that  could  be  counted  violently  bent  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  viz.,  Durham,  Salisbury,  and  Exeter, 
(Morton,  Davenant,  and  Hall)  ;  the  rest  he  said  were  very 
'moderate.  But  Panzani  received  a  particular  character  of 
each  bishop  from  another  hand.  It  gave  an  account  of  their 
age,  family,  way  of  life,  qualifications,  natural  and  acguired,- 
moral  and  political,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  guessed,  how  they 
stood  affected  as  to  the  present  management  of  affairs  at  Court. 

This  account  was  carefully  transmitted  to  Barberini 

Panzani  once  more  falling  on  the  union,  expressed 

*  These  statements  may  not  all  be  quite  exact,  but  they  illustrate  the 
state  of  things  at  this  period,  and  show  the  tendency  of  certain  minds. 
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himself  in  a  very  desponding  manner,  considering  the  many 
difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  struggle.  ( Well/  said 
the  bishop,  '  had  you  been  acquainted  with  this  nation  ten 
years  ago,  you  might  have  observed  such  an  alteration  in 
the  language  and  inclinations  of  the  people,  that  it  would 
not  only  put  you  in  hopes  of  an  union,  but  you  would  con 
clude  it  was  near  at  hand/  Then  he  solemnly  declared,  that 
both  he  and  many  of  his  brethren  were  prepared  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  method  and  discipline  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  where  the  civil  rights  were  well  guarded;  '  and  as 
for  the  aversion  we  discover  in  our  sermons  and  printed  books, 
they  are  things  of  form,  chiefly  to  humour  the  populace,  and 
not  to  be  much  regarded.3 '' 

"  Among  those  of  the  Episcopal  order  who  seemed  to 
desire  an  union,  none  appeared  more  zealous  than  Dr.  Good 
man,  of  Gloucester,  who  every  day  said  the  Priest's  office, 
and  observed  several  other  duties  as  practised  in  the  Church 
of  Some."*  (pp.  237—249.) 

"  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Conn  at  London,  Panzani 
was  recalled,"  and  took  leave  of  the  king  and  queen,  &c., 
"  nor  did  he  omit  to  pay  his  respects  to  some  of  the  ladies 
of  distinction  about  Court,  who,  though  Protestants,  recom 
mended  themselves  to  his  Holiness,  and  desired  his  blessing. 
It  was  the  end  of  the  year  1636."  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
Panzani  was  rewarded  with  a  rich  canonry,  and  afterwards 
made  bishop  of  Mileto.  (pp.  255 — 257.) 

From  these  extracts,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  nature  and  effects  of  Panzani' s  agency  in  this  country, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  designs  of  Eome  were  promoted 
by  it.  His  mission  was  a  dexterous  expedient  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  under  the  especial  guidance  of  Cardinal  Barberini, 
to  cajole  and  allure  the  leading  men  in  Church  and  State  to 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  facilitate  the  reunion 
of  the  two  Churches ;  while  at  the  same  time  (in  the  apprehen- 

*  Dr.  Goodman  afterwards  joined  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  died  in  its 
Communion  in  1655.  The  above  statements,  with  every  allowance  for  some 
exaggeration,  show  what  was  going  on  in  our  Church  at  that  period,  and 
read  an  instructive  lesson  to  us  at  the  present  time. 
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sion,  probably,  of  the  failure  of  this  scheme)  the  more  un 
scrupulous  agents,  sent  over  chiefly  though  not  solely  by  the 
Jesuits,  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion  by  breaking 
it  up  into  parties,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  bitterly  hostile 
to  each  other.  And  we  shall  find  that  when  the  hope  of 
gaining  over  the  king  and  a  sufficient  number  of  the  leading 
men  in  Church  and  State  to  the  Papal  cause  had  ceased,  the 
Jesuit  agents  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  the  Papal  Nuncio 
that  succeeded  Panzani  was  leagued  with  them  in  their 
criminal  attempts  to  involve  a  ' c  heretical"  king,  nation,  and 
Church  in  a  chaos  of  confusion,  out  of  which  they  might  rise 
triumphant  as  the  restorers  of  peace  and  order  to  a  people 
torn  with  internal  dissensions. 

Of  the  credit  due  to  the  work  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Mr.  Berrington  has  ap 
pended  to  the  "Memoirs,"  "  Remarks  subjoined  to  the  M.S. 
copy  of  the  Memoirs,  by  Mr.  Dodd,"  who  says, — "  If  the 
author  was  not  Panzani  himself,  he  certainly  was  some 
other  who  had  his  Memoirs  and  private  notes  in  keeping. 
The  original  is  in  Italian,  from  which  it  was  translated 
by  an  eminent  prelate  of  singular  candour  and  scrupu 
losity."  And  to  the  possible  objection  of  his  co-religion 
ists  to  its  being  published,  that  "it  exposes  too  much  the 
intrigues  of  the  Court  of  Rome  against  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,"  he  candidly  replies,  that  "the  whole  affair  of  the 
English  Mission  may  be  called  an  intrigue  against  the  Esta 
blished  Church,  if  we  regard  the  end  and  purposes  of  it ; 
and  of  this  we  may  be  informed  without  Panzani'' s  Memoirs." 
(pp.  258—261.) 

How  far  the  inclination  to  favour  Popery,  and  support  the 
scheme  of  a  reunion  between  the  two  Churches,  actually  ex 
tended  among  the  leading  men  of  that  time,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  determine.  But  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  virus  of  Popery  had  deeply  affected  many  of  them,  and 
that  circumstances  alone,  and  more  particularly  the  strong 
Protestant  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  pre 
vented  their  inclination  towards  Popery  from  issuing  in  some 
direct  efforts  in  its  behalf. 
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The  account  given  in  Panzani's  Memoirs  receives  consider 
able  confirmation  from  the  statements  of  a  tract  published  in 
1643,  intitled  "  The  Pope's  Nuncioes,"  "affirmed,"  as  Heylin 
tells  us,  ' c  to  have  been  written  by  a  Venetian  ambassador  at 
his  being  in  England/'  (and  therefore,  it  must  be  recollected, 
a  Romish  representation  of  the  matter,)  from  which  Heylin 
gives  some  extracts,  including  the  following;  which,  how 
ever,  I  quote  from  the  original  : — 

"  As  to  a  reconciliation  belween  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Rome  there  were  made  some  general  propositions  and 
overtures  by  the  Archbishop's  agents,  they  assuring  that  his 
Grace  was  very  much  disposed  thereunto  ;  and  that  if  it  was 
not  accomplished  in  his  lifetime,  it  would  prove  a  work  of 
more  difficulty  after  his  death  :  that  in  very  truth  for  the  last 
three  years  the  Archbishop  had  introduced  some  innovations 
approaching  the  rites  and  forms  of  Rome  ;  that  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  [Montague],  a  great  confident  of  his  Grace, 
and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  eight  other  Bishops  of  his 
Grace's  party,  did  most  passionately  desire  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  that  they  did  day  by  day  recede 
from  their  ancient  tenets  to  accommodate  with  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  that  therefore  the  Pope  on  his  part  ought  to  make 
some  steps  to  meet  them,  and  the  Court  of  Rome  remit 
something  of  its  rigour  in  doctrine,  otherwise  no  accord 
could  be.  And  in  very  deed  the  Universities,  bishops,  and 
divines  of  this  realm  do  daily  embrace  Catholic  opinions, 
though  they  pro/ess  not  so  much  with  open  mouth  for  fear  of 

tfie  Puritans In  sum,  that  they  believe  all   that  is 

taught  by  the  Church,  but  not-  by  the  Court  of  Rome."* 
"  Both  the  Archbishop  and  Bishop  of  Chichester  have  said  " 
often,  that  there  are  but  two  sorts  of  persons  likely  to  im 
peach  and  hinder  reconciliation,  to  wit,  Puritans  amongst  the 
Protestants  and  Jesuits  amongst  the  Catholics."f 

And  so  far  is  Dr.  Heylin,  the  friend  of  Laud  and  Chaplain 
to  Charles  I.,  from  denying  the  truth  of  this  representation, 
that  he  quotes  the  passage  as  to  the  Universities,  &c.  "  em- 

*  The  Pope's  Nuncioes.    London,  1643,  4to,  pp.  11,  12.        f  Ib.  p.  16. 
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bracing  Catholic  opinions/'  as  showing  "  how  far  they  had 
proceeded  towards  this  HAPPY  reconciliation"* 

The  two  Secretaries,  Windebank  and  Cottington,  and  Dr. 
Goodman,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  openly  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  King  and  Archbishop  Laud 
allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  some  way  towards  it,  but 
011  a  nearer  view  shrank  from  committing  themselves  alto 
gether  to  it,  their  consciences  unwillingly  detecting  some 
points  to  which  they  feared  to  give  approval. 

That  Archbishop  Laud  looked  favourably  upon  the  project 
of  a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  and  acted  in  many  respects 
with  an  eye  to  the  promotion  of  it,  (though,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
with  a  considerable  reserve  in  the  extent  to  which  his  con 
cessions  would  have  gone,)  can  hardly  be  doubted  even  from 
the  statements  of  his  friend  Heylin  himself.  Dr.  Heylin, 
referring  to  a  tract  called  "  The  English  Pope,"  printed  at 
London  in  the  same  year  1643,  says — "He  WELL  TELLS  us 
that  after  Con  had  undertook  the  managing  of  the  affairs, 
matters  began  to  grow  toward  some  agreement;"  and  then 
stating  what  it  was  supposed  the  Pope  was  likely  to  yield, 
he  adds, — "  And  to  obtain  a  reconciliation  upon  these  advan 
tages  the  Archbishop  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  TO  DO  AS 
HE  DID  in  ordering  the  Lord's  table  to  be  placed  where  the  Altar 
stood,  and  maMng  the  accustomed  reverence  in  all  approaches 
towards  it  and  accesses  to  it;  in  beautifying  and  adorning 
churches,  and  celebrating  the  Divine  service  with  all  due  solem 
nities;  in  taking  care  that  all  offensive  and  exasperating  passages 
should  be  expunged  out  of  such  booJcs  as  ivere  brought  to  the 
press  and  for  reducing  the  extravagancy  of  some  opinions  to 
an  evener  temper and  if  he  approved  auricular  con 
fession,  and  sho  wed  himself  willing  to  introduce  it  into  the  use' 
of  the  Church,  as  both  our  authors  say  he  did,  it  is  no  more 
than  what  the  Liturgy  commends  to  the  care  of  the  penitent 
(though  we  find  not  the  word  '  auricular'  in  it) ,  or  what  the 
Canons  have  provided  for  in  the  point  of  security  for  such  as 
shall  be  willing  to  confess  themselves."t 

*  See  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  bk.  4,  under  year  1639.  f  Ibid. 
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Such  is  the  statement  of  Heylin  himself. 

But  when,  after  raising  the  expectations  of  the  Romanists, 
the  King  and  Archbishop,  impelled  probably  by  various 
motives,  impeded  their  proceedings,  they  became  doubly  the 
objects  of  their  hatred,  especially  with  the  Jesuits ;  to  whoso 
views,  indeed,  however  much  they  might  be  inclined  towards 
effecting,  if  possible,  a  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  they 
were  probably  to  a  great  extent  opposed.  And  the  object 
of  the  Jesuits  being,  as  expressed  in  one  of  the  documents 
already  quoted,  to  bring  about  a  "universal  catholic  mon 
archy" — an  object  which  to  this  day  they  have  more  at  heart 
than  any  other — they  were  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  those  who, 
while  they  approximated  to  them  in  some  points,  opposed 
their  main  scheme,  as  of  more  thorough  opponents. 

And  I  now  proceed  to  show  how  the  designs  of  Rome 
were  carried  on  by  the  successor  of  Panzani. 

Of  this  we  have  indisputable  evidence  in  some  documents 
found  among  Archbishop  Laud's  papers.  They  consist  of 
letters  written  by  Sir  W.  Boswell,  King  Charles  the  First's 
agent  at  the  Hague,  enclosing  statements  made  by  one  who 
had  been  in  the  confidence  of  the  Romanists,  but  left  them  in 
disgust,*  of  the  secret  plots  and  conspiracies  of  the  Romanists 
against  both  the  King  and  Archbishop  Laud.  These  letters 
and  statements  had  all  of  them  the  Archbishop's  own  endorse 
ment  as  to  the  party  from  whom  they  came  and  the  time  when 
they  were  received,  and  among  them  was  a  letter  from  the 
Archbishop  to  the  King,  calling  his  serious  attention  to  the 
matter,  which  had  been  returned  to  the  Archbishop  with  the 
King's  notes  on  it  in  his  own  handwriting  in  the  margin. 

The  last  statement,  of  the  date  of  Oct.,  1640,  contains  a 
full  discovery  of  the  practices  and  objects  of  these  Romish 
agents,  from  which  I  give  the  following  extracts. 

Premising  that  "  all  those  Factions  with  which  all  Chris 
tendom  was  at  that  day  shaken"  arose  from  the  Jesuits,  it 
states  that  they  are  divided  into  "  Four  Orders,"  which 

*  The  name  assumed  was,  Andrew  llabernfeld ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this 
was  only  an  assumed  name. 
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"  abound  tlirouglxout  the  world/'  and  thus  proceeds, — <(  Of 
the  first  Order  are  ecclesiastics,  whose  office  is  to  take  care 
of  things  promoting  religion.  Of  the  second  Order  are  poli 
ticians,  whose  office  it  is  by  any  means  to  shake,  trouble,  re 
form  the  state  of  kingdoms  and  republics.  Of  the  third 
Order  are  Seculars,  whose  property  it  is  to  obtrude  them 
selves  into  offices  with  kings  and  princes,  to  insinuate  and 
immix  themselves  in  Court-businesses,  bargains  and  sales,  and 
to  be  busied  in  civil  affairs.  Of  the  fourth  Order  are  Intelli 
gencers  (or  Spies),  men  of  inferior  condition  who  submit  them 
selves  to  the  services  of  great  men,  princes,  barons,  noblemen, 
citizens,  to  deceive  (or  corrupt)  the  minds  of  their  masters. 

"  A  Society  of  so  many  Orders  the  Kingdom  of  England 
nourisheth ;  for  scarce  all  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  can  yield 
so  great  a  multitude  of  Jesuits  as  London  alone,  where  are 
found  more  than  fifty  Scottish  Jesuits;*  there  the  said 
Society  hath  elected  to  itself  a  seat  of  iniquity,  and  hath 
conspired  against  the  King,  and  the  most  faithful  to  the 
King,  especially  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  likewise 
against  both  kingdoms. 

"  For  it  is  more  certain  than  certainty  itself  that  the  fore- 
named  Society  hath  determined  to  effect  an  universal  Refor 
mation  of  the  Kingdom  of  England  and  Scotland 

"  Therefore  to  promote  the  undertaken  villainy,  the  said 
Society  dublted  itself  with  the  title  of  '  The  congregation  of 
propagating  the  faitli,'-^  which  acknowledgeth  the  Pope  of 
Rome  the  Head  of  the  College,  and  Cardinal  Barberini  his 
substitute  and  executor. 

11  The  chief  Patron  of  the  Society  at  London  is  the  Pope's 
Legate,  who  takes  care  of  the  business;  into  whose  bosom 
these  dregs  of  traitors  weekly  deposit  all  their  intelligences. . 
Now  the  residence  of  this  Legation  was  obtained  at  London 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  by  whose  mediation  it 
might  be  lawful  for  Cardinal  Barberini  to  work  so  much  the 
more  easily  and  safely  upon  the  King  and  Kingdom;  for 

*  The  reader  will  observe  to  what  extent  the  efforts  of  these  secret  agents 
may  be  carried  on  while  the  public  mind  is  utterly  unconscious  of  them. 

t  The  reader  will  observe  here  the  origin  and  special  object  of  this  Society. 
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none  else  could  so  freely  circumvent  the  King,  as  he  who 
should  be  palliated  with  the  Pope's  authority. 

"*  Master  Cuneu*  did  a£  tha$  fame  enjoy  the  office  of  the 
Pope's  Legate,  sa  universal  instrument  of  the  conjured 
Society,  and  a  seriot&s  promotes1  of  the  business,  whose 
secrets,  as  likewise  those  of  all  the  other  intelligencers,  the 
present  good  man,  the  communicator  of  all  these  things,  did 
receive  and  expedite  whither  the  business  required. 

"  Cuneus  set  upon  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  left 
nothing  unattempted  by  what  means  he  might  corrupt  them 
all,  and  incline  them  to  the  Pontifical  Party.  He  enticed 
many  with  various  incitements,  yea,  he  sought  to  delude  the 
King  himself  with  gifts  of  pictures,  antiquities,  idols,  and  of 
other  vanities  brought  from  Rome 

' c  In  the  meantime,  Cuneus  smelling  from  the  Archbishop 
most  trusty  to  the  King,  that  the  King's  mind  was  wholly 
pendulous  (or  doubtful),  resolved,  that  he  would  move  every 
stone  and  apply  his  forces,  that  he  might  gain  him  to  his 
party,  certainly  confiding  that  he  had  a  means  prepared,  for 
he  had  a  command  to  offer  a  Cardinal's  cap  to  the  Lord 
Archbishop  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.*  .... 

1 '  Another  also  was  assayed,  Secretary  Cook,  who  hindered 

access  to  the  detestable  wickedness Hereupon  being 

made  odious  to  the  Patrons  of  the  conspiracy,  he  was  en 
dangered  to  be  discharged  from  his  office ;  it  ivas  laboured 
for  about  three  years  and  at  last  obtained 

"When  Cuneus  had  understood  from  the  Lord  Arch 
bishop's  party,  that  he  had  laboured  in  vain,  his  malice  and 
the  whole  Society's  waxed  boiling  hot.  Soon  after  ambushes 
began  to  be  prepared,  wherewith  the  Lord  Archbishop,  together 
with  the  King,  should  be  taken 

*  It  appears  from  the  Archbishop's  own  Diary  that  this  ofler  had  been 
made  to  him  before,  as  it  is  there  stated  by  himself: — "  Aug.  4,  1633.  At 


that  his  answer  was  as  follows, — "  My  answer  again  was,  THAT  SOMEWHAT 
DWELT  WITHIN  ME,  which  would  not  suffer  that,  till  Rome  were  otherwise  than 
it  is."  No  wonder  that,  with  such  an  answer,  Home  still  entertained,  for 
some  time  after,  the  hope  of  his  reconciliation  to  her  communion. 
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"  In  this  heat  a  certain  Scottish  Earl,  called  Maxfeld,  if 
I  mistake  not,  was  expedited  to  the  Scots  by  the  Popish 
party,  with  whom  two  other  Scottish  Earls,  Papists,  held  cor 
respondency.  He  ought  [?  sought]  to  stir  up  the  people  to 
commotion,  and  rub  over  the  injury  afresh,  that  he  might 
inflame  their  minds,  precipitate  them  to  arms,  by  which  the 
hurtful  disturber  of  the  Scottish  liberty  might  be  slain. 

"  There,  by  one  labour,  snares  are  prepared  for  the  King ; 
for  this  purpose  the  present  business  was  so  ordered,  that 
very  many  of  the  English  should  adhere  to  the  Scots ;  that 
the  King  should  remain  inferior  in  arms,  who  (thereupon) 
should  be  compelled  to  crave  assistance  from  the  Papists ; 
which  yet  he  should  not  obtain,  unless  he  would  descend 
into  conditions,  by  which  he  should  permit  universal  liberty 
of  exercise  of  the  Popish  Religion ;  for  so  the  affairs  of  the 
Papists  would  succeed  according  to  their  desire.  To  which 
consent  if  he  should  show  himself  more  difficult,  there  should 
be  a  present  remedy  at  hand ;  for  the  King's  son  growing 
now  very  fast  to  his  youthful  age,  (who  is  educated  from  his 
tender  age  that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the  Popish  party,) 
the  King  is  to  be  despatched;  for  an  Indian  nut  stuffed  with 
most  sharp  poison  is  kept  in  the  Society  (which  Cuneus* 
at  that  time  showed  often  to  me  in  a  boasting  manner) 
wherein  a  poison  was  prepared  for  the  King,  after  the  ex 
ample  of  his  Father. f 

"In  this  Scottish  commotion  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
often  despatched  to  the  Scots  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to 
interpose  the  Royal  authority,  whereby  the  heat  of  minds 
might  be  mitigated,  returned  notwithstanding  as  often  with 
out  fruity  and  without  ending  the  business.  His  CHAPLAIN  AT 

THAT   TIME    KEPAIKED    TO    US,  WHO    COMMUNICATED    SOME    THINGS 
SECRETLY  WITH  CuNEUS.J 


*  The  Pope's  Nuncio,  Con. 

t  A  confirmation  of  the  rumours  that  got  abroad  at  the  time,  of  the  mode 
in  which  James  I.  met  his  death. 

J  The  reader  will  observe  here  how  the  most  important  political  interests 
of  the  kingdom  suffered  from  the  •unfaithfulness  of  a  Popish  agent  under  the 
disguise  of  a  Protestant  clergyman. 
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"  Sir  Toby  Matthew,  a  Jesuited  priest,  of  the  Order  of 

Politicians,  a  most  vigilant  man  of  the  chief  heads 

flies  to  all  banquets  and  feasts,  called  or  not  called,  never 
quiet,  always  in  action  and  perpetual  motion.  Thrusting 
himself  into  all  conversation  of  superiors,  he  urgeth  con 
ferences  familiarly,  that  he  may  fish  out  the  -minds  of  men. 
Whatever  he  observeth  thence  which  may  bring  any  com 
modity  or  discommodity  to  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  he 
communicates  to  the  Pope's  Legate;  the  more  secret  things 
he  himself  writes  to  the  Pope  or  to  Cardinal  Barberini.  In 
sum,  he  adjoins  himself  to  any  man's  company ;  no  word  can 
be  spoken,  that  he  will  not  lay  hold  on,  and  accommodate  to 
his  Party.  In  the  meantime,  whatever  he  hath  fished  out, 
he  reduceth  into  a  catalogue,  and  every  summer  carrieth  it 
to  the  general  Consistory  of  the  Jesuits  Politicks,  which 
secretly  meet  together  in  the  Province  of  Wales,  where  he  is 
an  acceptable  guest.  There  counsels  are  secretly  hammered, 
ivhich  are  most  meet  for  the  convulsion  of  the  ecclesiastic  and 
politic  estate  of  both  kingdoms. 

"  Captain  Eead,  a  Scot,  dwelling  in  Long-acre  Street, 
near  the  Angel  Tavern,  a  Secular  Jesuit,  who  for  his  detest 
able  office  performed  (whereby  he  had  perverted  a  certain 
minister  of  the  Church,  with  secret  incitements,  to  the 
Popish  religion,  with  all  his  family,  taking  his  daughter  to 
wife)  for  a  recompense  obtained  a  rent  or  impost  upon  butter, 
which  the  country  people  are  bound  to  render  to  him,  pro 
cured  for  him  from  the  King  ly  some  chief  men  of  the  Society, 
who  never  want  a  spur,  whereby  he  may  be  constantly  de 
tained  in  his  office.  In  his  house  the  business  of  the  whole 
plot  is  concluded,  where  the  Society  which  hath  conspired 
against  the  King,  the  Lord  Archbishop,  and  both  kingdoms, 
meet  together  for  the  most  part  every  day.  But  on  the  day 
of  the  Carrier's  (or  Post's)  despatch,  which  is  ordinarily 
Friday,  they  meet  in  greater  numbers  j  for  then  all  the  In 
telligencers  assemble  and  confer  in  common,  what  things 
every  of  them  hath  fished  out  that  week ;  who  that  they  may 
be  without  suspicion,  send  their  secrets  by  Toby  Matthew,  or 
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Read  himself,  to  the  Pope's  Legate ;  he  transmits  the  com 
pacted  pacquet,  which  he  hath  purchased  from  the  Intelligen 
cers,  to  Rome.  With  the  same  Read  the  letters  brought  from 
Rome  are  deposited,  under  feigned  titles  and  names,  who 
[which]  by  him  are  delivered  to  all  to  whom  they  appertain, 
for  all  and  every  of  their  names  are  known  to  him.  Upon 
the  veiy  same  occasion  letters  also  are  brought  hither  under 
the  covert  of  Father  Philip,  (he  notwithstanding  being  igno 
rant  of  things,)  from  whom  they  are  distributed  to  the  con 
spirators 

"  Those  who  assemble  in  the  fore-named  house  come  fre 
quently  in  coaches,  or  on  horseback  in  laymen's  habit,  and 
with  a  great  train,  wherewith  they  are  disguised,  that  they 
may  not  be  known ;  yet  they  are  Jesuits  and  conjured  mem 
bers  of  the  Society. 

' '  All  the  Papists  of  England  contribute  to  this  assembly, 
lest  anything  should  be  wanting  to  promote  the  undertaken 
design 

"  Besides  the  foresaid  houses,  there  are  conventicles  also 
kept  at  other  more  secret  places,  of  which  verily  they  confide 
not  even  among  themselves,  for  fear  lest  they  should  be  dis 
covered.  First  every  of  them  are  called  to  certain  Inns, 
(one  not  knowing  of  the  other) ;  hence  they  are  severally 
led  by  spies  to  the  place  where  they  ought  to  meet,  other 
wise  ignorant  where  they  ought  to  assemble,  lest  peradven- 
ture  they  should  be  surprised  at  unawares. 

"  The  Countess  of  Arundel,  a  strenuous  she-champion  of 
the  Popish  religion,  binds  all  her  nerves  to  the  Universal 
Reformation ;  whatsoever  she  hears  at  the  King's  Court, 
that  is  done  secretly  or  openly  in  words  or  deeds,  she  pre 
sently  imparts  to  the  Pope's  Legate,  with  whom  she  meets 
thrice  a  day.  -ift 

' e  Master  Porter  of  the  King's  bedchamber,  most  addicted 
to  the  Popish  religion,  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  King ;  he 
reveals  all  his  greatest  secrets  to  the  Pope's  Legate  ;  although 
lie  very  rarely  meets  with  him,  yet  his  wife  meets  him  so 
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much  the  oftener  ;  who  being  informed  by  her  husband,  con 
veys  secrets  to  the  Legate.  In  all  his  actions  he  is  nothing 
inferior  to  Toby  Matthew ;  it  cannot  be  uttered  how  dili 
gently  he  watcheth  on  the  business.  His  sons  are  secretly 
instructed  in  the  Romish  religion;  openly  they  profess  the 
Reformed.  The  eldest  is  now  to  receive  his  father's  office 
under  the  King  which  shall  be;  a  Cardinal's  hat  is  provided 
for  the  other,  if  the  design  shall  succeed  well. 

"  Secretary  Windebanke,  a  most  fierce  Papist,  is  the  most 
unfaithful  to  the  King  of  all  men ;  who  not  only  betrays  and 
reveals  even  the  King's  secrets,  but  likewise  communicates 
counsels  by  which  the  design  may  be  best  advanced.  He  at 
least  thrice  every  week  converseth  with  the  Legate  in  noc 
turnal  conventicles,  and  reveals  those  things  which  he  thinks 
fit  to  be  known ;  for  which  end  he  hired  a  house  near  to  the 
Legate's  house,  whom  he  often  resorts  to  through  the  garden 
door;  for  by  this  vicinity  the  meeting  is  facilitated.* 

"  Sir  Digby,  Sir  Winter,  Master  Mountague  the  younger, 
who  hath  been  at  Eome,  my  Lord  Sterling,  a  cousin  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel's,  a  Knight,  the  Countess  of  Newport,  the 
Duchess  of  Buckingham,  and  many  others  who  have  sworn 
into  this  conspiracy,  are  all  most  vigilant  in  the  design.  Some 
of  these  are  enticed  with  the  hope  of  Court,  others  of  Political, 
offices ;  others  attend  to  the  sixteen  Cardinal's  caps  that  are 
vacant ;  which  are  therefore  detained  idle  for  some  years,  that 
they  may  impose  a  vain  hope  on  those  who  expect  them. 

"  The  Pope's  Legate  useth  a  threefold  character  or  cypher ; 
one,  wherewith  he  communicates  with  the  Nuncios ;  another 
with  Cardinal  Barberini  only;  a  third,  wherewith  he  covers 
some  greater  secrets  to  be  communicated." 

This  statement  had  "  the  Archbishop's  indorsement  with 
his  own  hand.  Eec.  Octob.  14,  1640."f 

*  In  the  December  after  this  discovery,  on  a  peremptory  summons  to 
appear  before  the  House  of  Commons,  he  fled  beyond  sea,  and  soon  openly 
joined  the  Church  of  Rome. 

t  Rome's  Master-piece.  London:  1643.  4to;  and  from  it  in  Foxes  and 
Firebrands,  Pt.  3,  pp.  92-141,  and  Eushworth's  Historical  Collections, 
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It  may  seem  surprising  that  more  notice  was  not  taken  of 
this  secret  information  by  the  King  and  Archbishop,  who,  on 
the  receipt  of  the  first  letter  from  Sir  W.  Boswell,  evidently 
took  a  serious  view  of  the  matter,  as  appears  from  the  Arch 
bishop's  letter  to  the  King,  and  the  King's  notes  upon  it, 
alluded  to  above.  But  in  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud  we  find  the 
explanation  in  a  passage  showing  with  what  consummate 
duplicity  some  of  tlie  principal  actors  in  the  plot  had  played 
their  parts;  a  duplicity  which  events  had  evidently  led 
Heylin  to  suspect  even  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  which  sub 
sequent  revelations,  especially  in  Panzani's  Memoirs,  have 
fully  brought  to  light. . 

On  the  receipt  of  the  first  letter  from  Sir  W.  Boswell, 
Heylin  tells  us, — "  So  far  both  the  King  and  he  had  very 
good  reason  to  be  sensible  of  the  dangers  which  were  threat 
ened  to  them.  But  when  the  large  discovery  was  brought 
unto  him  transmitted  in  Boswell's  letter  of  the  15th  of 
October,  he  found  some  names  in  it  which  discredited  the 
whole  relation  as  well  in  his  Majesty's  judgment  as  his  own. 
For  besides  his  naming  of  some  profest  Papists  ....  of 
whose  fidelity  the  King  was  not  willing  to  have  any  suspi 
cion,  he  named  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Windebank, -principal 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Porter,  one  of  the  Grooms  of  the 
Bedchamber,  whom  he  charged  to  be  the  King's  utter  ene 
mies,  and  such  as  betrayed  his  secrets  to  the  Pope's  Nuncio 
upon  all  occasions ;  all  ivhich  his  Majesty  beheld  as  men  of 
most  approved  loyalty  and  affections  to  him ;  by  reason  whereof 
no  further  credit  being  given  to  the  advertisement  which  they 
had  from  Boswell,  the  danger  so  much  feared  at  first  be- 


Pt.  ii.  vol.  2,  pp.  1310—1323.  It  is  also  quoted  by  Heylin  in  his  Life  of  Laud, 
anno  1639,  and  again  1640.  All  the  documents  connected  with  this  matter 
were  first  published  *by  order  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
W.  Prynne  (who  found  them  among  the  Archbishop's  Papers),  in  the  tract 
above  referred  to,  entitled  "  Rome's  Master-piece."  Habernfield's  letters 
are  in  Latin,  and  the  original  Latin  is  given  by  Prynne,  together  with  the 
translation  which  is  cited  above.  The  remark  of  the  Archbishop  in  his 
endorsement  on  the  first  letter  is, — "  I  conceive  by  the  English  Latin 
herein,  that  he  mast  needs  be  an  Englishman  with  a  concealed  and  changed 
name.  And  yet  it  may  be  this  kind  of  Latin  may  relate  to  the  Italian.  Or 
else  he  lived  some  good  time  in  England." 


came  more  slighted  and  neglected  than  consisted  with  his 
Majesty's  safety,  and  the  condition  of  the  times,  which  were 
apt  to  mischief.  For  though  the  party  who  first  broke  the 
ice  to  this  intelligence  might  be  mistaken  in  the  names  of 
some  of  the  accomplices  ....  yet  the  calamities  which  soon 
after  fell  upon  them  both,  the  deplorable  death  of  the  Arch 
bishop  first  and  his  Majesty  afterwards,  declare  sufficiently, 
that  there  ivas  some  greater  reality  in  the  plot  than  the  King 
was  willing  to  believe."* 

Subsequent  revelations,  through  the  publication  of  Pan- 
zani's  Memoirs  and  other  sources  of  information,  have  shown 
that  there  was  no  such  ' ( mistake,"  and  that  the  professed 
Protestantism  and  "  approved  loyalty  and  affection"  of  these 
supposed  friends  were  only  the  masks  assumed  by  agents  of 
Rome  the  more  effectually  to  carry  on  their  designs,  and 
which  rendered  them  far  more  dangerous  than  open  Papists. 
In  fact,  it  appears  from  this  statement  of  Dr.  Heylin,  that 
the  neglect  with  which  this  discovery  of  the  plot  was  treated 
was  entirely  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  duplicity  of  these 
parties  had  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  King  and  Archbishop  to 
their  real  character  and  proceedings. 

In  the  meantime  the  conspirators  proceeded  gradually  and 
carefully  but  surely  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  schemes, 
and  the  following  letter,  written  from  London,  May  13, 1642, 
from  a  Jesuit  agent,  using  the  name  of  J.  Fagan,  to  "  the 
Sacred  and  Holy  Society  of  Jesus  at  Paris,"  which  came 
into  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Usher  in  1652,  (several  copies 
of  which  he  gave  to  his  friends,)  will  show  the  nature  of  the 
course  they  pursued. 

"  Reverend  Sirs, — We  doubt  no£  but  to  make  a  great 
progress  in  what  we  have  undertaken;  we  have  put  the 
Mobile  out  of  conceit  with  Canterbury,  the  head  of  their 
heretical  Episcopacy,  and  doubt  not  in  time  to  perfect  our 
designs  through  fractions  between  themselves.  It  must  not  be 
totally  arms  that  can  conquer  heresy,  as  you  have  advised, 
but  SEPAEATION,  ivhich  hath  prevailed  much  of  late.  Many  of 
*  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  lib.  v.,  under  the  year  1640. 
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the  common  sort  are  fallen  from  the  heretic  bishops,  and 
are  for  a  synod  or  assembly  of  presbyters,  who  shall  soon 
eclipse  their  pomp.  We  be  encouraging  the  Independents 
purposely  to  balance  the  scales,  lest  they  grow  too  ponderous, 
high,  and  lofty.  And  as  we  shall  find  them  also,  we  shall 
encourage  the  Anabaptists,  Jcnowing  all  tJiese  are  a  distraction 

to  a  heretical  monarchy We  shall  hinder  the  heretics 

by  finding  them  work  at  home,  and  thereby  prevent  their 
sending  aid  for  Ireland;  for 'we  have  parties  of  great  skill 
arid  policy  ON  BOTH  SIDES,  as  well  with  the  Parliament  crew  as 
with  the  King ;  so  that  if  either  take,  we  are  safe,  so  we  do 
not  discover  our  projects  to  our  adversaries.  We  intreat 
you  to  signify  unto  the  Convent,  that  we  want  wise,  learned, 
and  subtle  scholars  to  come  and  assist  these  new  sects,  that 
they  may  still  be  at  variance,  especially  amongst  the  Parlia- 
mentaries ;  and  for  the  other  party  with  the  King,  we 
have  equality,  and  fear  them  not.  The  old  cub  Canterbury 
suspects  not  the  Church  Catholic  in  the  least,  but  is  in 
veterate  against  the  Puritan  sort,  and  they  against  him; 
which  is  a  just  judgment  on  him  for  his  inveterate  piece 
written  against  Father  Fisher.  We  seem  very  civil  to  him, 
and  cherish  him  against  the  Puritans,  whilst  we  visit  him  ;  so 

that  HE  DREAMS  NOT  HOW  THE  NET  IS  SPREAD  TO  CATCH  HIM. 

"  Consider  of  these  things,  and  consult  the  Cardinal  with 
them.  Let  a  supply  of  money  be  sent  for.  We  must  encou 
rage  the  undertakers,  and  bribe  others,  otherwise  it  may  not 

only  prolong  but  oppose  causes In  the  meantime 

acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Superior  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Society,  I  conclude  always  their  true  and  faithful 
slave  and  obedient  member  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  holy 
Catholic  and  Mother- Church  of  Rome  till  death,  J.  FAGAN."* 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this  letter  was  written  just  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  after  Laud  had  been 
committed  to  the  Tower.  And  it  is  clear  from  it  that  the 
object  of  the  party  was  to  gain  their  ends  partly  by  "arms," 
but  more  especially  by  the  ff  separation  "  of  the  nation  into 
*  Foxes  and  Firebrands,  Pfc.  3,  pp.  150 — 153. 
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antagonistic  parties,  and  that  they  had  cunningly  managed 
to  introduce  ' '  parties  of  great  skill  and  policy  on  both  sides, 
as  well  with  the  Parliament  crew  as  with  the  King,"  so  as 
to  prevent  reconciliation  between  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  their  own  ends,  whichever  side  might  prevail; 
and  that  they  were  secretly  working  for  the  downfall  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  as  one  who,  with  all  his  leanings  towards 
a  modified  Popery,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment 
of  their  schemes. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  labours  for 
the  promotion  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ! 

And  it  is  remarkable  how  little  practical  effect  even  the 
publication  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1643,  of  the 
documents  above  quoted,  found  among  Archbishop  Laud's 
papers,  seems  to  have  had ;  though,  as  was  pointed  out  at 
the  time  by  their  editor,  the  course  of  events  had  been  such 
as  strongly  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  revelations  there  made. 
One  more  revelation  of  the  workings  of  this  ""  mystery  of 
iniquity"  is  afforded  us  by  another  letter  from  the  same  party, 
a  copy  of  which  came  at  the  same  time  (1652)  into  the  hands 
of  Archbishop  Usher.  It  is  dated  London,  April  6,  1645, 
three  years  after  the  former,  and  when  Presbyterianism  had 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  Scottish  army, 
among  whom  probably  were  the  "northern  correspondents" 
referred  to  in  the  letter,  had  gained  considerable  power,  and 
not  long  before  the  King  adopted  the  extraordinary  and  fatal 
step  of  taking  shelter  in  that  army. 

"Reverend  Fathers, — We  and  our  brethren  (as  our 
brother  in  Jesu  can  inform  you)  have  with  all  diligence 
and  art  (as  much  as  nature  can  afford  or  human  rea 
son  endow  us)  perfected  [fulfilled]  the  ordinances  and 
statutes  of  the  Holy  Society ;  our  adversaries  the  heretics 
being  neither  the  wiser,  nor  mistrusting  our  order  or 
function  in  the  least ;  so  that  our  drifts  will  take,  if  con 
tinued  as  is  begun ;  they  still  in  anywise  not  mistrusting  our 
Catholic  intentions.  Be  ye  not  dismayed  nor  jealous  of  our 
Northern  correspondents.  Although  they  term  you  sons  of 
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the  Whore  of  Babylon,  at  present  we  cannot  help  it.  Yet  we 
term  the  Episcopacy  of  the  heretical  tribe  of  this  nation  the 
same,  purposely  for  our  proper  ends  and  assurance  of  perfect 
ing  a  toleration  for  consciences. 

"We  desire  some  able  assistance  from  you  and  other 
places  j  as  from  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain ;  and  also  your 
counsel  and  theirs,  especially  whilst  this  heretical  synod  of 
presbyters  rule  and  govern ;  truly  we  find  them  a  perverse 
sort  of  heretics  to  clash  with ;  for  since  they  have  become 
masters,  and  conquered  the  heretical  bishops,  we  find  great 
opposition  and  require  more  assistance. 

"  It  is  not  ripe  enough  as  yet  to  set  Anabaptism  a-madding 
at  this  time,  but  rather  set  enmity  and  variance  betiveen  Sir 
John  Presbyter  (that  tribe  of  John  Calvin  their  Master)  and 
the  Independant.  Jesu  Mary  be  praised,  that  tribe  holds  Sir 
John  tug.  We  have  sent  private  intelligence  unto  Patience,* 
hearing  he  and  that  tribe  have  lately  fallen  out  in  New  Eng 
land,  encouraging  [him]  to  return ;  for  here  he  may  better 
clash  with  a  Presbyterian  than  with  those,  being  bred  up  and 
trained  up  for  that  sect,  and  there  be  less  suspected. 

"  I  here  send  you  a  roll  of  the  names  who  contend  with  Sir 

John's  tribe As  for  the  rest  of  their  names,  how  they 

be  qualified,  what  points  they  stand  upon,  and  what  new  doc 
trines  they  have  spread,  the  roll  will  inform  the  Society. 

"  The  Anabaptists  increase  a-main ;  and  Peter  Pain,  who 
was  lately  discovered,  hath  fled  from  these  parts,  and  is  gone 
into  Yorkshire,  where  he  goeth  now  under  the  name  of  T.  C. 
Look  into  the  Licence  book,  and  you  will  Jcnoiv  under  what 
names  he  was  to  go  in  case  of  discovery. 

"I  suppose  the  Deputy-Provincial  hath  given  you  all 
accounts  at  large,  which  causeth  me  to  omit  some  passages ; 
but  you  shall  have  shortly  a  larger  description,  as  soon  as  we 
proceed  further  in  our  affairs,  nothing  hindering  the  same  but 
the  damned  stop  which  the  heretical  Synod  put  unto  our  late 
Petition,  against  the  toleration  of  tender  consciences. 

*  Nominally  and  by  profession  a  Baptist,  or  as  they  were  then  called,  an 
Anabaptist. 
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"  We  humbly  conclude,,  ever  testifying  our  due  and  pro- 
raised  obedience  to  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Society  of 
Jesus,  whose  undertakings  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Mother- Church,  his  Holiness,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  thereof,  we  ever  intreat  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  holy 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  Archangels, 
Angels,  Cherubims  and  Seraphims,  Patriarchs,  Prophets, 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  the  Apostles,  Martyrs,  Saints,  and  all 
the  heavenly  host  to  assist  and  bless,  &c.  Amen. 

"  London,  April  6,  1645."  "  J.  FAGAN." 

Important  additional  testimony  as  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Papists  in  England  at  this  time  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
by  Archbishop  Bramhall  (then  Bishop  of  Derry)  in  1654  to 
Archbishop  Usher,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  information 
that  had  come  to  him,  upon  indubitable  evidence,  as  to  the 
large  concern  which  the  Papists  had  in  promoting  the  civil 
war  and  the  death  of  the  Icing,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
were  then  pursuing  a  similar  course  for  similar  ends.  This 
letter  was  first  printed  in  Parr's  Life  and  Letters  of  Usher  in 
1685,  and  the  whole  impression  of  the  book  was  seized  by 
order  of  James  II.  on  account  of  its  insertion,*  and  the  book 
subsequently  published  without  iL  It  is  stated  in  this  letter: — 

"It  plainly  appears  that  in  the  year  1646,  by  order  from 
Home,  above  100  of  the  Romish  clergy  were  sent  into  Eng 
land,  consisting  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  who  had  been 
educated  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain;  part  of 
these  within  the  several  schools  then  appointed  for  their  in 
struction.  In  each  of  these  Romish  nurseries  these  scholars 
were  taught  several  handicraft  trades  and  callings,  as  their 
ingenuities  were  most  bending;  besides  their  orders  or  func 
tions  of  that  Church.  They  have  many  yet  at  Paris  a-fitting 
to  be  sent  over,  who  twice  in  the  week  oppose  one  the 
other ;  one  pretending  Presbytery,  the  other  Independency ; 
some  Anabaptism,  and  the  others  contrary  tenets,  dangerous 
and  prejudicial  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  all  the 

*  See  Evelyn's  Diary,  under  date  April  18, 1686. 
D 
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Reformed  here  abroad.  But  they  [i.e.  the  Reformed]  are 
wisely  preparing  to  prevent  their  designs  ;  which  I  heartily 
wish  were  considered  in  England  among  the  wise  there." 
He  proceeds  to  state  that  each  emissary  had  several  names 
given  him,  so  that  upon  discovery  in  one  place  he  might  go  to 
another  and  assume  a  different  name,  and  all  were  to  be  in 
constant  correspondence  with  those  who  sent  them ;  and 
that  in  England  they  were  to  pass  themselves  off  as  "  poor 
Christians  that  formerly  fled  beyond  seas  for  their  religion's 
sake,  and  are  now  returned  with  glad  news  [gladness]  to 
enjoy  their  liberty  of  conscience."  The  letter  proceeds 
thus : — "  The  hundred  men  that  went  over  in  1646  were 
most  of  them  soldiers  in  the  Parliament's  army,  and  were 
daily  to  correspond  with  those  Romanists  in  our  late  King's 
army  that  were  lately  at  Oxford,  and  pretended  to  fight  for 
his  sacred  Majesty ;  for  at  that  time  there  were  some  Roman 
Catholics  who  did  not  know  the  design  a-contriving  against 
our  Church  and  State  of  England.  But  the  year  following, 
1647,  many  of  those  Romish  Orders,  who  came  over  the  year 
before,  were  in  consultation  together,  knowing  each  other ; 
and  those  of  the  King's  party  asking  some,  Why  they  took 
with  the  Parliament's  side,  and  asking  others,  Whether  they 
were  bewitched  to  turn  Puritans,  not  knowing  the  design ; 
but  at  last  secret  Bulls  and  Licences  being  produced  by 
those  of  the  Parliament's  side,  it  was  declared  between  them, 
There  was  no  better  design  to  confound  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  than  by  pretending  liberty  of  conscience.  It  was  argued 
then  that  England  would  be  a  second  Holland,  a  Common 
wealth  ;  and  if  so,  what  would  become  of  the  King  ?  It  was 
answered,  Would  to  God  it  were  come  to  that  point.  It  was 
again  replied,  Yourselves  have  preached  so  much  against 
Rome  and  his  Holiness,  that  Rome  and  her  Romanists  will 
be  little  the  better  for  that  change.  But  it  was  answered, 
You  shall  have  mass  sufficient  for  a  hundred  thousand  in  a 
short  space,  and  the  governors  never  the  wiser.  Then  some 
of  the  mercifullest  of  the  Romanists  said,  This  cannot  be 
done  unless  the  King  die,  upon  which  argument  the  Romish, 
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Orders  thus  licensed,  and  in  the  Parliament  army,  wrote  unto 
their  several  Convents,  but  especially  to  the  Sorbonists, 
whether  it  may  be  scrupled  to  make  away  our  late  godly  King 
and  his  Majesty  his  Son,  our  King  and  Master;  who, 
blessed  be  God,  hath  escaped  their  Eomish  snares  laid  for 
him.  It  was  returned  from  the  Sorbonists,  that  it  was 
lawful  for  Eoman  Catholics  to  work  changes  in  Governments 
for  the  Mother- Church's  advancement,  and  chiefly  in  an  here 
tical  kingdom ;  and  so  lawfully  make  away  the  Iting.  Thus 
much  to  my  knowledge  have  I  seen  and  heard  since  my  leaving 
your  Lordship,  which  I  thought  very  requisite  to  inform  your 
Grace  ;  for  myself  ivould  hardly  have  credited  these  things,  had 
not  mine  eyes  seen  sure  evidence  of  the  same"* 

A  confirmation  of  these  accounts  will  be  found  in  a  work 
of  Dr.  Peter  Du  Moulin,  first  published  soon  after  the  Restora-  • 
tion,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  When  the  businesses  of  the  late  bad  times  are  once  ripe 
for  a  history,  and  time  the  bringer  of  truth  hath  discovered 
the  mysteries  of  iniquity,  and  the  depths  of  Satan,  which 
have  wrought  so  much  crime  and  mischief,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  late  Rebellion  was  raised  and  fostered  by  the  arts 
of  the  Court  of  Rome ;  that  Jesuits  professed  themselves 
Independent,  as  not  depending  on  the  Church  of  England, 
and  fifth-monarchy  men,  that  they  might  pull  down  the 
English  monarchy,  and  that  in  the  Committees  for  the 
destruction  of  the  King  and  the  Church  they  had  their  spies 
and  their  agents.  The  Roman  priest  and  confessor  is 
known,  who  when  he  saw  the  fatal  stroke  given  to  our 
holy  King  and  Martyr,  flourished  with  his  sword,  and  said. 
Now  the  greatest  enemy  that  we  have  in  the  world  is  gone."f 
And  he  gives  several  proofs  of  the  joy  with  which  the  intel 
ligence  of  the  King's  death  was  received  by  the  Romanists,  J 

*  Bramhall's  Works,  Oxf.  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  xcv.  et  seq.  The  letter  is  also  to 
be  found  in  "  Foxes  and  Firebrands,"  pt.  3,  pp.  164 — 169,  and  in  the  Har- 
leian  Miscellany,  vii.  542,  &c. 

t  A  vindication  -of  the  sincerity  of  the  Protestant  Eeligion  in  point  of 
obedience  to  sovereigns,  in  answer  to  Philanax  Anglicus,  by  P.  du  Moulin, 
D.D.,  Canon  of  Canterbury  4th  edn.  1679.  4to,  p.  58 

J  Ib.  pp.  58,  59  ;  66,  67. 
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t 

and  states  that  the  friars  contended  with  the  Jesuits  for  ' '  the 
glory"  of  having  promoted  "  that  great  achievement."* 

And  he  declares  himself  able  to  prove,  "whensoever 
authority  will  require  it,"  "  that  the  year  before  the  King's 
death  a  select  number  of  English  Jesuits  were  sent  from  their 
whole  party  in  England,  first  to  Paris,  to  consult  with  the 
Faculty  of  Sorbon,  then  altogether  Jesuited ;  to  whom  they 
put  this  question  in  writing :  That  seeing  the  State  of 
England  was  in  a  likely  posture  to  change  Government, 
whether  it  was  lawful  for  the  Catholics  to  work  that  change, 
for  the  advancing  and  securing  of  the  Catholic  cause  in 
England,  by  making  away  the  King,  whom  there  was  no 
hope  to  turn  from  his  heresy.  Which  was  answered 
affirmative!]/.  After  which  the  same  persons  went  to  Rome  ; 
where  the  same  question  being  propounded  and  debated,  it 
was  concluded  by  the  Pope  and  his  Council,  that  it  was 
both  lawful  and  expedient  for  the  Catholics  to  promote  that 
alteration  of  State."-\  And  in  answer  to  the  vague  denials 
of  the  charge  by  some  Romanists  he  says, — "  I  have  defied 
them  now  seventeen  years  to  call  me  in  question  before  our 
Judges,  and  so  I  do  still,"  and  testifies  his  readiness  at  any 
time  to  justify  his  statements,  when  called  upon  by  public 
authority  to  do  so.J  And  he  gives  a  letter  from  Sir  W. 
Morrice,  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  II.,  written  when  he 
first  published  this  charge,  in  which  that  high  officer  of  State, 
after  alluding  to  the  necessity  of  caution  in  what  he  said  in 
his  position,  writes  thus, — "  But  this  I  may  say  safely,  and 
will  do  it  confidently,  that  many  arguments  did  create  a 
violent  suspicion,  very  near  convincing  evidences,  that  the 
irreligion  of  the  Papists  was  chiefly  guilty  of  the  murther  of 
that  excellent  Prince,  the  odium  whereof  they  would  now  file 
to  the  account  of  the  Protestant  religion."§ 

"  Mr.  Prynne's  intelligence,"  he  adds,  "  confirmed  mine. 
He  saith  (True  and  Perfect  Narrative,  p.  46)  that  our  late 
excellent  King  having  assented,  in  the  Treaty  of  the  Isle  of 

*  "  A  Vindication,  &c."  p.  67.  t  Ib.  p.  59. 

J  Ib.  pp.  61,  62.  §  Ib.  pp.  64,  65. 
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"Wight,  to  pass  five  strict  Bills  against  Popery,  the  Jesuits  in 
France,  at  a  general  meeting  there,  presently  resolved  to  bring 
him  to  justice  and  take  off  his  head,  l>y  the  power  of  their 
friends  in  the  army :  as  tile  King  himself  was  certified  by  an 
express  from  thence,  and  wished  to  provide  against  it,  but 
two  days  before  his  removal  by  the  army  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  his  execution."* 

' '  In  pursuance  of  this  order  from  Home  for  the  pulling 
down  both  the  Monarch  and  the  Monarchy  of  England, 
many  Jesuits  came  over  who  took  several  shapes,  to  go  about 
their  work,  but  most  of  them  took  party  in  the  army.  About 
thirty  of  them  or  their  disciples  were  met  by  a  Protestant 
gentleman  between  Roan  and  Dieppe,  to  whom  they  said 
(taking  him  for  one  of  their  party)  that  they  were  going  into 
England,  and  would  take  arms  in  the  Independent  army, 
and  endeavour  to  be  agitators. "f 

One  more  testimony  may  be  added  to  these  : — 

"  When  the  late  king  [Charles  I.]  was  murdered,  Master 
Henry  Spotswood,  riding  casually  that  way  just  as  his  head 
•was  cut  off,  espied  the  Queen's  Confessor  there  on  horse 
back,  in  the  habit  of  a  trooper,  drawing  forth  his  sword  and 
flourishing  it  over  his  own  head  in  triumph  (as  others  then 
did) ;  at  which  Mr.  Spotswood  being  much  amazed,  and  being 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Confessor,  rode  up  to  him,  and 
said,  '  0  father,  I  little  thought  to  have  found  you  here,  or 
any  of  your  profession,  at  such  a  sad  spectacle.'  To  which 
he  answered,  '  That  there  were  at  least  forty  or  more  priests 
and  Jesuits  there  present  on  horseback,  besides  himself/  "  J 

Eichard  Baxter  has  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  same 
subject  in  his  "Key  for  Catholics,"  1659,  4to,  in  which  he 
devotes  the  45th  chapter  to  pointing  out  the  fraud  of  the 
Papists  "  in  seeking  to  divide  the  Protestants  among  them 
selves,  or  to  break  them  into  sects,  or  poison  the  ductile  sort 
with  heresies,  and  then  to  draw  them  to  some  odious  prac- 

*  "  A  Vindication,  Ac.,"  p.  65.  f  Ib.  pp.  65,  66. 

J  Prynne's  Brief  Necessary  Vindication,  p.  45,  as  quoted  in  Foxes  and 
Firebrands,  Pt.  iii.  pp.  163-  164. 
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tices,  to  cast  a  disgrace  on  the  Protestant  cause."  (p.  313.) 
In  his  remarks  on  this  subject  he  observes,  as  one  living  at 
the  time  and  knowing  well  the  general  state  of  feeling  in  the 

kingdom,  <l  I  do  therefore  leave  it  here  to  posterity 

that  it  was  utterly  against  the  inind  and  thoughts  of  Pro 
testants,  and  those  that  they  called  Puritans,  to  put  the  king 
to  death/'  (p.  323.)  And  to  the  question  what  the  Papists 
get  by  all  this,  he  justly  replies, — "By  this  means  our 
Councils,  armies,  Churches,  have  been  divided  or  much 
broken.  By  this  trick  they  have  engaged  the  minds  and 
tongues  of  many  (and  their  hands  if  they  had  power)  against 
the  Ministry,  which  is  the  enemy  that  standeth  in  their  way. 
They  have  thus  weakened  us  by  the  loss  of  our  former 

adherents By  this  they  have  got  agents  ready  for 

mischievous  designs,  as  hath  been  lately  too  manifest.  By 
this  they  have  cast  a  reproach  upon  our  profession,  as  if  we 
had  no  unity  or  consistence,  but  were  vertiginous  for  want  of 
the  Roman  pillar  to  rest  upon.  By  this  they  have  loosened 
and  disaffected  the  common  people,  to  see  so  many  minds  and 
ways,  and  hear  so  much  contending,  and  have  loosed  them 
from  their  former  steadfastness,  and  made  them  ready  for  a 
new  impression.  Yea,  by  this  means  they  have  the  oppor 
tunity  of  predicating  their  own  pretended  unity,  and  hereby 
have  drawn  many  to  their  Church  of  late.  All  this  have  they 
got  at  this  one  game."* 

And  in  his  "  Life"  he  mentions  a  fact  which  confirms  the 
statements  of  Du  Moulin,  namely  that  a  Mr.  Atkins,  brother 
of  Judge  Atkins,  when  abroad,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
priest  who  had  been  Governor  of  one  of  the  Romish  Colleges 
in  Flanders,  and  meeting  this  priest  in  London  "  a  little 
after  the  King  was  beheaded,"  was  privately  told  by  him, 
"  That  there  were  thirty  of  them  here  in  London,  who  by 
instructions  from  Cardinal  Mazarine,  did  take  care  of  such 
affairs,  and  had  sate  in  Council  and  debated  the  question, 

*  Pp.  329,  330.  See  also  his  46th  chapter  on  "  Another  practical  fraud 
of  the  Papists  in  hiding  themselves  and  their  religion,  that  they  may  do 
their  work  with  the  more  advantage." 
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Whether  the  King  should  be  put  to  death  or  not,  and  that  it 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  there  were  but  two  voices 
for  the  negative,  which  was  his  own  and  another's  :  and  that 
for  his  part  he  could  not  concur  with  them,  as  foreseeing 
what  misery  this  would  bring  upon  this  country."  ' '  I  would 
not  print  it,"  adds  Baxter,  "  without  fuller  attestation,  lest  it 
should  be  a  wrong  to  the  Papists.  But  when  the  King  was 
restored  and  settled  in  peace,  I  told  it  occasionally  to  a 
Privy  Councillor,  who  not  advising  me  to  meddle  any  further 
in  it,  because  the  King  knew  enough  of  Mazarine's  designs 
already,  I  let  it  alone.  But  about  this  time  I  met  with  Dr. 
Thomas  Goad,  and  occasionally  mentioning  such  a  thing,  he 
told  me  that  he  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Atkins, 
and  would  know  the  certainty  of  him,  whether  it  were  true : 
and  not  long  after,  meeting  him  again,  he  told  me  that  he 
spoke  with  Mr.  Atkins,  and  that  he  assured  him  that  it  was 
true,  but  he  was  loth  to  meddle  in  the  publication  of  it."* 

It  is  clear  from  these  documents  that  much  of  the  blood 
shed  at  that  unhappy  period  of  civil  strife  and  religious  dis 
sension  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  we  see 
from  them,  that  fraud,  deceit,  and  crime  of  every  kind  are 
instruments  of  which  she  unhesitatingly  avails  herself  to 
bring  mankind  under  her  yoke ;  seducing  her  agents  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  benefiting  "  holy  Mother  Church," 
and  doing  God  service. 

After  the  death  of  the  king,  finding  themselves  probably 
as  far  off  as  ever  from  the  attainment  of  the  object  they  had 
in  view,  the  Papists  proceeded  secretly  in  the  same  course 
as  before.  And  the  following  testimony  was  borne  to  -  their 
proceedings  in  1654  : — 

"  1.  That  there  are  multitudes  of  Romish  emissaries  and 
vermin  now  residing  and  wandering  up  and  down  freely 
amongst  us,  to  seduce  and  divide  the  people,  by  setting  up 
new  sects  and  separate  congregations  in  all  places,  and 

*  Baxter's  Narrative  of  his  Life.  Published  by  Sylvester.  Lond.  1696. 
fol.  Ft.  2,  pp.  373,  374.  The  evident  leaning  of  the  Court  towards  Popery 
quite  accounts  for  the  indisposition  to  "  meddle"  with  these  matters. 
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heresies  or  blasphemies 

"  2.  That  they  are  the  chief  speakers  and  rulers  in  most 
separate  congregations 

"  3.  That  they  have  their  several  Missions  and  Directions 
into   all  parts  from  their  Generals  and   Superiors  of  their  \ 
respective  Orders,  residing  commonly  in  London,  (where  they   ? 
have  a  Consistory  and  Council  sitting,  that  rules  all  the  affairs    : 
of  the   things   of  England]   besides  fixed  officers   in    every 
Diocese,  and  are  all  fore-acquainted  both  with  the  places  and 
times  of  their  several  Missions 

"  4.  That  the  Pope's  and  these  his  Emissaries'  chief 
endeavours  are  to  draw  the  people  from  our  churches, 
public  congregations,  ordinances,  ministers  and  religion,  and 
to  divide  and  tumble  us  into  as  many  sects  and  separate  con 
venticles  as  they  have  Popish  Orders;  and  thereby  into  as 
many  Civil  Parties  and  Factions  as  possibly  they  can,  to  ruin 
us  thereby. 

"  5.  That  by  this  their  new  stratagem  and  liberty,  they 
have  (under  the  disguises  of  being  Quakers,  Seekers,  Ana 
baptists,  Independents,  Ranters,  Dippers,  Anti- Trinitarians, 
Anti- Scrip turists,  and  the  like)  gained  more  proselytes  and 
disciples,  and  done  more  harm  in  eight  or  nine  years  space 
to  tJie  Church  and  Realm  of  England,  more  prejudice,  dis 
honour  and  scandal  to  our  religion  and  ministers,  than  ever 
they  did  by  saying  Mass,  or  preaching,  printing,  or  any 
point  of  the  grossest  Popery  in  80  years  time  heretofore. 
And  if  not  speedily,  diligently  restrained,  repressed,  will 
soon  utterly  overturn  both  our  Church,  Religion,  Ministry,  and 
State  too  in  conclusion,  having  already  brought  them  to  sad 
confusions  and  distractions"*  % 

The  restoration  of  the  Stuart  family  in  the  person  of 
Charles  II.  inspired  the  Papists  with  fresh  hopes.  The 
tendency  of  the  King's  mind,  (even  if  he  had  not  been 
reconciled  before  his  arrival  in  England  to  the  Church  of 

*  Foxes  and  Firebrands,  Pt.  2,  pp.  144 — 146. 
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Rome,  which  is  most  probable,,*)  and  the  secret  promises  he 
had  made  to  his  Popish  allies,  were  all  well  known  at  Rome; 
and  the  emissaries  of  Rome  were  diligent  and  active  during 
his  reign  in  secretly  paving  the  way  for  the  re- establishment 
of  Popery  in  this  country ;  and  but  for  the  decided  Anti- 
Popish  feelings  of  the  Nation,  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
again  have  placed  England  under  its  yoke.  The  King  well 
knew  what  had  been  the  plots  of  the  Romanists  against  his 
father,  and  his  plan  of  action  seems  to  have  been,  secretly 
to  aid  and  encourage  the  Popish  conspirators  against  the 
religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  so  secure  himself 
against  their  hostility,  while  outwardly,  for  the  preservation 
of  his  crown,  he  professed  Protestantism,  and  did  what  was 
necessary,  even  in  opposition  to  the  Papists,  to  satisfy  or  at 
least  keep  quiet  his  Protestant  subjects.  Such  was  the  fruit 
of  the  Popish  teaching  to  which  he  had  been  exposed. 

During  the  whole  of  this  reign,  therefore,  the  chief  agent 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  under  the  disguise  of  a  profession  of 
Protestantism,  was  the  king  himself.  And  the  first  object 
aimed  at  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  effecting  the  re- 
establishment  of  Popery  was  what  was  called  a  general 
toleration.  This  was  to  be  the  first  step  towards  the  attain 
ment  of  the  end  which  we  know  from  their  own  testimony 
the  Papists  had  in  view. 

So  far  as  respects  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  I 
offer  no  remark,  still  less  censure,  upon  any  open,  honest, 
and  straightforward  efforts  to  obtain  it.  But  what  I  wish, 
to  point  out  is,  not  merely  that  this  was  sought  for  as  a  mere 
instrument  towards  attaining  the  real  object  they  had  in 
view,  but  what  was  their  mode  of  action  for  accomplishing  their 
purposes.  This  continued  to  be,  as  it  had  all  along  been,  and 
still  is,  the  division  of  Protestants  among  themselves  by  all  kinds 
of  subtle  artifices,  disguised  agents,  and  faithless  counsels. 

The  great  effort  therefore  of  the  Papists  at  the  commence- 

*  See  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  4th  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  note.  Bp.  Burnet  (Hist, 
of  his  own  Times,  i.  273)  asserts  that  King  Charles  admitted  his  being  a 
Papist  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  (afterwards  William  III.)  in  1669. 
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merit  of  this  reign  was  to  make  the  breach  as  wide  as  pos 
sible  between  the  Church  and  the  Protestant  Nonconformists., 
and  so  increase  the  number  of  the  latter  as  to  enable  the 
Crown,  without  exciting  public  discontent,  to  grant  a  dis 
pensation  from  the  effects  of  the  penal  laws,  which  should 
include  the  Papists  within  its  scope. 

"  It  was  the  strength  of  Popery,"  says  Bishop  Kennet, 
"  that  now  \_i.o.  in  1662]  chiefly  made  the  separation  of  Pro 
testants  from  the  Church  of  England."*  The  Act  of  Uni 
formity,  he  tells  us,  would  have  prospered  far  better  "  if  the 
Ministers  inclined  to  separation  had  not  been  encouraged  in 
it  by  the  connivance  of  the  Court  and  the  promised  indul 
gence  of  the  king.^f  And  Archbishop  Tenison,  in  his  Dis 
course  concerning  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  1689, 
tells  us,  that  ' '  the  mystery  of  Popery  did  even  then  [i.e.  in 
1661]  work"  to  prevent  reformation  and  union. 

The  testimony  of  Bishop  Burnet  is  still  more  full  and  ex 
press  ;  he  says, — "  Though  he  [the  King]  put  on  an  outward 
appearance  of  moderation,  yet  he  was  in  another  and  deeper 
laid  design,  to  which  the  heat  of  these  men  proved  subservient, 

for  bringing  in  of  Popery It  was  thought  a  toleration  was 

the  only  method  for  setting  it  a-going  all  the  nation  over. 
And  nothing  could  make  a  toleration  for  Popery  pass,  but 
the  having  great  bodies  of  men  put  out  of  the  Church,  and 
put  under  severe  laws,  which  should  force  them  to  move  for 
a  toleration,  and  should  make  it  reasonable  to  grant  it  to 
them.  And  it  was  resolved,  that  whatever  should  be  granted 
of  that  sort  should  go  in  so  large  a  manner,  that  Papists 
should  be  comprehended  within  it.  So  the  Papists  had  this 
generally  spread  among  them,  that  they  should  oppose  all  pro 
positions  for  comprehension,  and  should  animate  the  Church 
party  to  maintain  their  ground  against  all  the  sectaries.  And 
in  that  point  they  seemed  zealous  for  the  Church.  But  at 
the  same  time,  they  spoke  of  toleration,  as  necessary  both  for 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  nation  and  for  the  encouragement 

*  History,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  iii.  p.  267.]  f  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  262. 
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of  trade.  And  with  this  the  Duke  [of  York]  was  so  pos 
sessed,  that  he  declared  himself  a  most  violent  enemy  to 
comprehension  and  as  zealous  for  toleration."* 

And  speaking  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  a  secular 
Romish  priest,  Peter  Walsh,  who  he  says  was  the  "  honestest 
and  learnedest  man  I  ever  knew  among  them,"  and  "  knew 
well  the  methods  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries,"  he 
adds, — "  He  told  me  often,  there  was  nothing  which  the  wholu 
Popish  party  feared  more  than  an  union  of  those  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  the  Presbyterians ;  they  knew,  we  grew  the 
weaker,  the  more  our  breaches  were  widened ;  and  that  the 
more  we  were  set  against  one  another,  we  would  mind  them 
the  less.  The  Papists  had  two  maxims,  from  which  they  never 
departed  :  the  one  was  TO  DIVIDE  us :  and  the  other  was,  to 
keep  themselves  united,  and  either  to  set  on  an  indiscriminated 
toleration,  or  a  general  prosecution ;  for  so  we  loved  to  soften 
the  harsh  word  of  persecution.  And  he  observed,  not  with 
out  great  indignation  at  us  for  our  folly,  that  we,  instead  of 
uniting  among  ourselves,  and  dividing  them,  according  to 
their  maxims,  did  all  we  could  to  keep  them  united,  and  to 
disjoint  our  own  body-^t 

Thus  the  influence  of  the  Papists  was  exerted  to  increase 
as  much  as  they  could  the  ranks  of  the  Nonconformists,  and 
make  them  as  formidable  a  body  in  opposition  to  the  Church 
as  possible ;  and  then  to  induce  the  King  to  grant  them 
toleration  by  assuming  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  penal 
laws,  which  it  was  hoped  the  Nonconformists  would  be  thank 
ful  to  acquiesce  in,  and  which  would  include  a  toleration  for 
the  Popish  party.  But  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  the 
Protestant  spirit  of  the  Parliament  being  too  strong  to  allow 
the  King  to  carry  out  this  design. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  however,  when  the  Parlia 
ment  became  more  inclined  than  they  had  previously  been 
to  measures  of  comprehension,  the  Court  party  with  the  Pa 
pists,  foreseeing  that  if  the  Church  and  the  Nonconformists 

*  Hist,  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  179.  f  Ibid.  p.  195. 
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caine  to  a  good  understanding  between  themselves,  both 
would  be  united  against  them,  and  no  chance  would  remain 
of  a  toleration  of  Popery,  changed  their  tactics  and  urged 
the  execution  of  the  laws  against  Nonconformists.  "  The 
Court,"  says  Hallam,  "  entertained  great  hopes  from  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  Dissenters,  whom  it  was  intended 
to  bribe  with  that  toleration  under  a  Catholic  regimen, 
which  they  could  so  little  expect  from  the  Church  of  Eng 
land.  Hence  the  Duke  of  York  was  always  strenuous  against 
schemes  of  comprehension,  which  would  invigorate  the  Protes 
tant  interest  and  promote  conciliation.  With  the  opposite  view 
of  rendering  a  union  among  Protestants  impracticable,  the 
rigorous  Episcopalians  were  encouraged  underhand  to  prose 
cute  the  Nonconformists."* 

"  As  it  had  been  formerly,"  says  Kennet,  "  the  interest 
of  the  Papists  to  promote  indulgence  and  toleration  to  the 
Protestant  dissenters,  that  under  the  effects  of  such  a  liberty 
they  might  shelter  themselves  and  weaken  the  Church  of 
England,  so  now,  upon  a  turn  of  affairs,  they  changed  their 
opinion,  or  at  least  their  measures,  for  that  party  now  en 
couraged  the  severe  prosecution  of  the  Protestant  dissenters, 
thereby  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the  laws  from  themselves, 
and  to  divert  the  zeal  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  against  their  brethren  in  separation  from  them,  and 
so  to  irritate  and  alienate  the  hearts  of  all  Protestants  from 
one  another,  "f 

And  the  better  to  carry  on  their  designs,  they  managed,  as 
before,  to  get  themselves  appointed,  under  the  profession  of 
Protestantism,  to  offices  and  employments  of  all  kinds,  and 
even  to  ecclesiastical  preferments. 

"  Under  the  Duke's  protection,"  says  Kennet,  "  many  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  publicly  encouraged  and  pre 
ferred  ;  and  some  others  of  them  acted  a  more  secret  part  in 
assuming  the  name  of  Protestants,  and  under  that  disguise 
thrusting  themselves  into  places  and  employments.  Among 

*  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  f  Kennet,  vol.  iii.  p.  381. 
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these  one  at  least  crept  into  a  cure  of  souls,  one  Jolin  Duffey, 
a  Scotchman,  who  obtained  the  Rectory  of  Eaile  in  Essex ; 
and  who,  upon  information  of  his  character  given  to  the 
Council  Board,  was  sent  for  into  custody ;  but  on  the  5th  of 
December  [1682]  he  made  his  escape  from  one  of  his  Ma 
jesty's  messengers.'"* 

.But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  proof  that  occurs  during 
this  reign  of  the  extent  of  the  duplicity  and  fraudulence  to 
which  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  Popish  principles 
may  be  carried,  is  in  the  secret  Treaty  concluded  with  France 
in  1670.  While  the  king  was  professing  Protestantism  and  a 
desire  to  uphold  the  Protestant  faithand  discourage  Romanism, 
he  and  the  duke  of  York  held  a  consultation  with  three  leading 
Papists  (Clifford,  Arlington,  and  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour) 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1669,  "to  discuss  the  ways  and  methods 
jit  to  be  taken  for  the  advancement  of  the  Catliolic  religion  in 
these  kingdoms.  The  King  spoke  earnestly,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  After  a  long  deliberation,  it  was  agreed  that  there 
was  no  better  way  to  accomplish  this  purpose  than  through 
France,  the  house  of  Austria  being  in  no  condition  to  give  any 
assistance."  And  accordingly  a  secret  treaty,  having  this 
object  in  view,  was  negotiated  with  France,  and  signed  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  at  Dover ;  and  the  secret  was  so 
well  kept,  that  though  the  strongest  suspicions  were  enter 
tained  in  Parliament  and  throughout  the  nation  that  some 
plots  of  the  kind  were  in  agitation,  and  that  the  Court  was  not 
to  be  trusted,  the  real  text  of  the  treaty  was  never  published 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.  In  the  treaty  there  is  of 
course  no  direct  engagement  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
shall  be  that  of  the  National  Church  in  England,  but  that  this 
was  the  object  of  it  is  undeniable,  and  the  proofs  are  stated 
by  Hallam.f  And  if  anything  were  wanting  in  the  evidence 
of  this  afforded  by  the  correspondence  and  negotiations  that 
took  place  at  the  period,  it  would  be  supplied  by  Coleman's 
letters,  seized  some  years  after. J 

*  Kennet,  vol.  iii.  p.  398.  f  Constit.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  76 — 81. 

J  See  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.p.  1.    Kennet,  ed.  1719,  vol.  iii.  pp.  327,  328; 
337  j  351,  352.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  427.     Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 
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It  was  believed  by  the  Court  (Mr.  Hallam  says)  and  pro 
bably  with  reason,  that  many  who  were  nominally  Protestants 
were  secretly  inclined  to  Romanism,  and  would  gladly  em 
brace  it  if  circumstances  favoured  its  profession ;  and  that 
even  some  of  the  clergy  would  without  much  hesitation  take 
the  same  course.  ' '  It  was  the  constant  policy  of  the  Romish 
priests  to  extenuate  the  differences  between  the  two  Churches, 
and  to  throw  the  main  odium  of  the  schism  on  the  Calvinistic 
sects.  And  many  of  the  Anglicans,  in  abhorrence  of  Protes 
tant  Nonconformists,  played  into  the  hands  of  the  common 
enemy."*  Such  is  Mr.  Hallam's  remark,  written  previous  to 
the  recent  rise  of  the  Romanizing  party  in  our  Church. 

It  is  remarkable  how  identical  have  been  the  tactics  of  the 
Romish  party  throughout  all  their  various  efforts  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  Popery  in  this  country. 

On  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  the  evidence  for  the 
alleged  plot  of  1678, 1  shall  not  here  enter,  f  The  existence 
of  a  secret  Popish  plot  against  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
country,  in  which  the  highest  personages  in  the  realm  were 
engaged,  is  (as  already  shown)  a  matter  of  history ;  and  this 
is  amply  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

Speaking  of  the  supposed  plot  of  1678,  Mr.  Hallam  justly 
remarks, — "  It  is  first  to  be  remembered,  that  there  was  really 
and  truly  a  Popish  plot  in  being,  though  not  that  which 
Titus  Gates  and  his  associates  pretended  to  reveal — not  merely 
in  the  sense  of  Hume,  who,  arguing  from  the  general  spirit 
of  proselytism  in  that  religion,  says  there  is  a  perpetual  con 
spiracy  against  all  governments,  Protestant,  Mahometan, 
and  Pagan,  but — one  alert,  enterprising,  effective,  in  direct 
operation  against  the  established  Protestant  religion  in  England. 
In  this  plot  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  King  of 
France  were  chief  conspirators ;  the  Romish  priests,  and 

*  Ibid.  pp.  81,  82. 

f  The  plot  was  one  that  threatened  the  life  of  the  King,  who,  though  he 
secretly  favoured  the  Komanists,  was  too  careful  of  his  crown  and  his  plea 
sures  to  do  anything  likely  to  put  them  in  peril.  The  Romanists  therefore, 
knowing  that  they  could  rely  upon  the  open  and  direct  aid  of  his  successor, 
were  very  probably  desirous  enough  of  getting  rid  of  him,  and  hastening  the 
accession  of  James  II. 
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especially  the  Jesuits,  were  eager  co-operators.  Their  ma 
chinations  and  their  hopes,  long  suspected  and  in  a  general 
sense  known,  were  divulged  by  the  seizure  and  publication 
of  Coleman's  letters.  '  We  have  here/  he  says  in  one  of 
these,  '  a  mighty  work  upon  our  hands,  no  less  than  the  con 
version  of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  that  perhaps  the  utter 
subduing  of  a  pestilent  heresy,  which  has  a  long  time  domi 
neered  over  this  Northern  world.  There  were  never  such 
hopes  since  the  death  of  our  queen  Mary  as  now  in  our  days. 
God  has  given  us  a  prince,  who  is  become  (I  may  say  by 
miracle)  zealous  of  being  the  author  and  instrument  of  so 
glorious  a  work ;  but  the  opposition  we  are  sure  to  meet 
with  is  also  like  to  be  great ;  so  that  it  imports  us  to  get  all 
the  aid  and  assistance  we  can/  These  letters  were  addressed 
to  Father  la  Chaise,  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  displayed 
an  intimate  connection  with  France  for  the  great  purpose  of 
restoring  Popery  "* 

It  pleased  God,  however,  that  the  hopes  of  the  Papists 
should  be  again  disappointed.  The  great  body  of  the  nation 
and  of  its  representatives  in  Parliament  were  sincere  and 
earnest  Protestants,  and  though  there  might  be  among  the 
clergy  those  who  used  language  which  indicated  a  greater 
sympathy  with  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eome 
than  was  strictly  consistent  with  the  Formularies  of  our 
Church,  the  general  feeling  among  them  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  contrary  kind ;  and  when  the  controversy  fairly  com 
menced  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  it  was  sustained  by  the 
leading  clergy  of  our  Church  with  a  zeal,  ability,  and  per 
severance  which  have  made  the  anti-Popish  publications  of 
that  day  a  complete  armoury  for  subsequent  combatants  in 
the  same  field.  The  efforts  of  the  Romanists,  though  secretly 
aided  by  the  King  himself  and  the  Duke  his  brother,  were 
successfully  counteracted  and  nullified  by  the  strong  Pro 
testant  feeling  of  the  country ;  and  Charles  II.  died  leaving 
to  his  brother  the  task  of  carrying  out  their  design  of  re 
establishing  Popery  among  us  as  the  national  faith. 
*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  115,  116. 
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The  efforts  of  James  II.  to  accomplish  this  object,  I  need 
not  here  describe.  Whatever  their  character  may  be  con 
sidered  to  be,  as  far  as  the  legality  of  them  is  concerned,  they 
are  certainly  a  shade  better  than  those  we  have  been  con 
templating,  as  they  were  far  more  free  from  the  guilt  of  dis 
simulation  and  hypocrisy.  He  professed  himself  a  Papist, 
and  openly  gave  all  the  protection  and  encouragement  he 
could  to  the  Popish  party,  who  under  such  circumstances 
needed  no  disguise  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  designs. 

Again  the  Protestant  feelings  of  the  Nation  enabled  it  to 
triumph  over  the  assaults  of  the  Popish  faction,  and  the 
Revolution  placed  upon  the  throne  a  sincere  Protestant,  and 
established  the  Protestant  faith  and  Protestant  principles 
upon  a  secure  and  lasting  basis. 

The  agents  of  Rome  were  no  doubt  at  work  to  a  certain 
extent  in  this  country,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last 
century,  especially  the  former  part  of  it ;  but,  com 
paratively  speaking,  their  efforts  were  of  a  partial  and 
languid  kind.  The  theological  storms  which  were  so  rife 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding  century  seem  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  lull,  in  which  the  vessel  of  the  Faith 
was  becalmed,  and  remained  almost  motionless.  Popery  and 
Protestantism  were  both  to  a  great  extent  sleeping  at  their 
posts.  The  dawn  of  the  present  century,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause,  roused  both  into  renewed  life  and  action. 
As  far  as  Popery  is  concerned,  the  impulse  was  probably 
given  to  it  in  this  country  by  the  discussions  caused  by  the 
Act  of  Union  with  Ireland,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
rendered  palatable  to  its  opponents  by  promises  of  what  was 
called  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  which  certainly 
led  to  earnest  efforts  to  effect  such  emancipation.  The  hopes 
of  the  Romanists  were  thus  again  roused ;  and  from  the  com 
mencement  of  this  century,  they  have  laboured  steadily  and 
with  gradually  increasing  strength  and  success  to  propagate 
their  views,  and  obtain  for  themselves  an  advantageous 
political  position  in  the  country.  For  some  years  I  believe 
this  was  done  by  open  and  avowed  Papists,  and,  so  far,  fairly 
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and  honestly  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  controversial 
artifices  by  which  the  real  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
disguised  and  "  explained"  to  give  them  a  plausible  appear 
ance  to  a  Protestant  nation.  But  from  the  period  of  the 
passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  if  not 
before,  the  old  mode  of  action  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  renewed 
in  this  country,  and  we  have  been  exposed  to  the  arts  and 
intrigues  of  a  body  of  men  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
land,  under  various  disguises,  thoroughly  unscrupulous, 
and  capable  of  every  fraud,  deceit,  and  iniquity  by  which 
they  may  imagine  that  the  cause  of  "  Mother- Church  "  is 
likely  to  be  promoted. 

How  just  the  warning  given  by  Southey,  when  the  ques 
tion  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  (as  it  was  called)  was 
under  discussion  : — "It  would  be  a  solecism  in  policy  were  we 
to  entrust  those  persons  with  power  in  the  State,  who  are 
bound  in  conscience  to  use  it  for  subverting  the  Church,  for 
undoing  the  work  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Revolution, 
for  bringing  us  again  into  spiritual  bondage,  and  re-esta 
blishing  that  system  of  superstition,  idolatry,  and  persecution, 
from  which  the  sufferings  of  our  martyrs,  and  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  by  God's  blessing,  delivered  us.  Far  as  we 
may  think  them  from  it,  this  is  the  consummation  upon 
which  their  designs,  as  well  as  their  desires,  are  bent."* 

To  look  upon  Popery  as  if  it  was  a  harmless  form  of 
Christianity,  deserving  equal  privileges  with  every  other  form, 
is  a  fatal  delusion,  which  must  be  destructive  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  every  Protestant  nation  that  acts  upon  it. 

The  first  reflection  which  naturally  forces  itself  upon  the 
mind,  in  reviewing  the  practices  of  Popery  in  this  country 
since  the  Reformation,  is,  What  a  proof  is  here  afforded 
us  of  the  corrupt  character  of  the  Papal  system  of  Chris 
tianity.  The  practices  of  which  we  have  been  giving  an 
account,  were  not  those  of  unauthorized  individuals,  inflamed 

*  Southey's  Vindicue  Eccles.  Anglic.,  Preface. 
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by  an  indiscreet  zeal,  for  which  they  alone  were  responsible, 
to  promote  the  interests  of  their  Church,  but  efforts  patronized 
by  the  highest  Authorities  of  that  Church,  the  result  of 
counsels  deliberately  planned  and  directed  by  the  Pope  and 
his  chief  cardinals.  Earnest  vehemence  in  defence  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  truth  is  intelligible.  Even  violence  in  its 
behalf,  utterly  opposed  as  it  is  to  the  precepts  and  example 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  may  be  reconcileable,  in  consideration 
of  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  with  sincere  belief  and  a 
desire  to  promote  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  But 
the  iniquitous  deceit  by  which  doctrines  known  to  be  false 
and  dangerous  are  widely  disseminated,  and  the  divisions 
of  Christendom  multiplied  and  exasperated ;  the  deliberate 
dissimulation  and  falsehood  practised  by  men  assuming  a 
lying  exterior  for  the  purpose  of  deception  ;  the  faithless  and 
fraudulent  counsels  instilled  into  the  ears  of  confiding  and 
unsuspecting  parties,  suited  to  their  respective  stations, 
offices,  and  capacities,  to  lead  them  to  acts  productive  of 
consequences  which  they  would  deprecate — all  done  for  the 
sake  of  damaging  a  rival  Church,  and  throwing  a  kingdom 
that  will  not  own  the  authority  of  the  Pope  into  a  state  of 
confusion,  are  practices  which  I  will  boldly  affirm  are  irre- 
concileable  with  the  existence  of  any  degree  of  fellowship  with 
Christ,  or  membership  among  those  whom  He  will  own  at  a 
future  day. 

And  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  according  to  her  own 
testimony,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  in  all  her  tenets  and 
principles  unchangeable.  What  she  was  in  the  1 7th  century, 
that  she  is  now,  and  that  she  will  be,  if  permitted  to  con 
tinue,  in  the  20th  century.  Any  apparent  change  is  due 
only  to  her  being  fettered  by  circumstances,  and  will  last  only 
where  and  as  long  as  those  circumstances  remain.  The 
delusion  of  there  having  been  any  change  in  her  exclusive, 
intolerant,  and  persecuting  principles  is  opposed  to  her  own 
testimony  respecting  herself. 

The  destruction  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  has 
been,  as  the  evidence  above  given  shows,  the  great  object 
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-of  her  ambition  ever  since  it  first  started  into  existence. 
Could  she  but  bring  that  Church  again  into  subjection  to 
the  Pope,  and  make  it  the  supporter  and  propagator  of 
Romanism,  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Eeformation  would  be 
destroyed,  and  the  cause  of  the  Papacy  obtain  a  vantage 
ground  which  would  give  it  reasonable  hope  of  a  triumph 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country  both  in  Church  and  State,  that  public  attention 
should  be  directed  to  this  subject.  For  he  must  be  blind 
to  the  signs  of  the  times  who  can  doubt,  that  the  same  prac 
tices  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  years,  carried  on 
among  us,  as  were  prevalent  in  this  country  in  the  17th 
century.  It  is  a  fact  which  no  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  state  of  things  in  this  country  can  question,  that  we  are 
"  swarming  with  Jesuits."  And  all  history  tells  us,  what 
are  the  great  objects  they  have  in  view,  what  the  means 
used  to  accomplish  them,  and  what  the  inevitable  effects,  if 
not  counteracted,  in  a  Protestant  State. 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  contemplate  the  present  con 
dition  of  our  Church  without  seeing  the  remarkable  resem 
blance  which  it  bears  to  that  which  existed  here  about  two 
centuries  ago,  though,  alas  !  much  more  ominous  of  evil,  and 
also  how  its  characteristics  point  to  the  identity  of  the  causes 
from  which  it  springs. 

If  we  look  at  the  secret  directions  issued  to  the  emissaries 
of  Rome  in  former  times, — as  for  instance  to  preach  doctrines 
of  all  kinds,  and  then  "  by  degrees  to  add  to  the  doctrine  fiy 
ceremonies,"  and  "  by  mixtures  of  doctrines  and  by  adding 
of  ceremonies  more  than  lye  at  present  permitted  "  to  bring 
the  " heretical  Episcopal  Society"  of  England  "as  near  the 
Mother-Church  as  possible/'  to  be  "  more  zealous  against 
the  Pope"  than  others,  while  secretly  supporting  his 
cause,*  to  produce  internal  discord  in  the  Church,  so  that 
there  may  be  "the  less  power  to  oppose  the  Church  of 

*  Sec  pp.  8,  9,  above. 
£2 
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Rome,"*  and  all  the  other  similar  counsels  we  find  in  the 
documents  given  above, — and  then  compare  them  with  what 
has  been  taking  place  in  our  Church  during  the  last  few 
years,  we  can  have,  I  think,  little  doubt,  judging  even  from 
this  consideration  alone,  of  the  causes  that  have  been  at  work 
among  vis  to  produce  the  results  we  now  see. 

The  first  part  of  Rome's  work  has  been  already  accom 
plished,  in  the  production  of  a  degree  of  strife,  discord,  and 
confusion,  both  in  Church  and  State,  which  threatens  con 
sequences  of  serious  import  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  And  already  we  hear  the  voice  of  Rome  taking 
advantage  of  the  state  of  things  it  has  itself  caused,  and 
alluring  us  to  herself  by  proclaiming  the  blessings  of  the 
peace  and  unity  we  should  enjoy  under  her  shadow,  in  the 
following  syren  strains  : — 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  happiest  and  the  most  blessed 
condition  of  a  people  is  to  be  perfectly  united  in  religion.  If 
there  could  be  one  faith,  one  heart,  one  mind,  one  worship, 
one  altar,  round  which  the  whole  population  is  gathered,  as 
I  see  it  in  Ireland,  with  very  little  to  disturb  it,  such  would 
be  the  happiest  condition  of  a  people.  Religious  unity,  or 
unity  of  faith,  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God  to  men ;  and  that 
because,  first  of  all,  it  is  a  pledge  of  truth,  universally  known 
and  believed,  and  that  one  truth  which  admits  no  division 
and  no  contradiction ;  next,  because  it  is  a  guarantee  of  uni 
versal  peace — no  controversy  and  no  conflict,  and  no  divisions 
of  households,  no  intestine  and  domestic  strife ;  and  lastly, 
because  it  insures  the  inheritance  of  truth  and  of  faith  to 
posterity  to  be  hereafter  born.  Whereas,  where  the  reli 
gious  unity  of  a  people  is  divided  and  fractured,  truth 
escapes,  and  children  are  born,  generation  after  generation, 
disinherited  of  the  heirloom  of  Christianity.  For  these  rea 
sons,  I  do  desire  from  my  heart  to  see  the  unity  of  faith 
spreading  more  and  more  among  us.  This  I  believe  to  be 
the  best  state  of  a  people.  I  believe  the  worst  state  of  a 
people  to  be  one  of  conflict,  controversy,  religious  strife,  tlieo- 
*  See  p.  12  above. 
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logical  bitterness.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
are  the  types  of  such  a  state/'* 

Beautiful  picture  of  the  harmony  and  peace  which  Popery 
brings  with  it,  where  it  is  allowed  to  reign  triumphant  ! 
And  the  speaker  tells  us,  that  we  have  only  got  to  go 
to  Ireland  to  see  it.  We  are  obliged  to  him  for  pointing  us 
to  an  example,  because  we  may  hence  judge  somewhat  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  Paradisiacal  state  to  which  Popery  would 
introduce  us.  And  I  doubt  whether  Englishmen  will  much 
care  for  further  information  as  to  the  happy  condition  in 
which  they  would  thus  be  placed,  when  told  that  it  is  like 
that  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, — so  much 
love  and  knowledge  of  the  truth,  so  much  true  spiritual 
worship,  so  marked  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Chris 
tianity  in  all  the  practical  duties  of  life,  such  delightful  peace 
and  harmony,  such  well-grounded  tranquillity  of  mind  in  the 
prospect  of  death  and  eternity.  Who  would  not  be  a  Papist, 
and  wish  his  country  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the  Pope  as 
Christ's  Vicar,  to  obtain  such  blessings  ! 

I  fear,  however,  that  there  are  many  among  us,  in  high 
position  and  of  great  influence,  who  are  quite  unconscious, 
and  in  truth  hide  from  themselves  the  fact,  of  the  dangers 
to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the  machinations  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Acting  themselves  according  to  the  prin 
ciples  they  profess,  and  not  realizing  the  presence  of  men 
whose  real  objects  are  at  variance  with  their  professions, 
they  argue  upon  the  events  that  are  taking  place  around 
them,  and  draw  conclusions  as  to  their  probable  results,  in 
a  way  which,  if  all  others  were  acting  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  there  were  no  unscrupulous  agents  and  marked  emis 
saries  of  superstition  working  deceitfully  for  the  overthrow 
of  a  pure  faith,  would  have  much  weight.  Their  whole  train 
of  reasoning  is  founded  upon  notions  that  completely  ignore 
the  fact  of  there  being  scattered  among  us  a  set  of  men> 

*  Dr.  Manning's  Address  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Birmingham,  on  January  15th,  1867,  as  reported  in  the  Tines 
of  Jan.  17. 
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exteriorly  of  the  most  religious  kind  (like  tlie  Pharisees  of 
old),  and  perhaps  themselves  imbued  with:  the  notion  that 
they  are  doing  God  service,  whose  end  and  object  is  to  up 
root  the  pure  faith  and  worship  of  Christ,  as  re-established 
among  us  at  the  Reformation,  and  who  believe  it  to  be  con 
sistent  with  Christian  duty,  and  even  meritorious,  to  use 
any  means  likely  to  accomplish  this  end  j  and  that  among 
those  means  is  the  employment  of  disguised  Romish  agents^ 
making  their  way  into  offices  and  employments  of  various 
kinds,  even  in  our  Church,  and  using  weak  and  ill-informed 
and  indifferent  and  disaffected  Protestants,  clergy  and  laity, 
as  tools  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  When  a 
body  of  men  of  this  kind  are  insidiously  working  under  the 
surface  throughout  a  kingdom,  no  judgment  can  be  formed 
as  to  what  course  events  may  take.  All  ordinary  calculations 
are  baffled  by  the  difference  between  apparent  tendencies 
and  real  designs.  And  the  character  and  interests  both  of 
individuals  and  the  community  at  large  are  almost  at  the 
mercy  of  Rome. 

I  have  often  thought,  when  reading  the  remarks  of  some 
simple-hearted  and  ingenuous  Protestant  upon  the  present 
state  of  things  among  us,  how  the  wily  followers  of  that  cor 
rupt  Church,  which  has  been  for  three  centuries  struggling 
to  regain  its  lost  ascendancy  in  this  country,  would  laugh  at 
the  simplicity  of  their  Protestant  opponents  ;  and  when  they 
saw  how  completely  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  discovered 
arts  of  former  times  were  ignored  and  forgotten,  would  re 
double  the  crafty  machinations  by  which  they  sought  to 
accomplish  their  objects. 

The  truth  is,  a  Protestant  Church  is  no  match  for  a  body 
of  men  of  this  kind.  The  principle  of  action  in  the  former 
is  one  which  leaves  it  exposed  in  various  ways  to  the  in 
sidious  assaults  of  the  latter.  In  the  former,  every  man  who 
is  true  to  his  principles  avoids  everything  like  deceit  and 
underhand  dealing,  even  if  they  might  seem  likely  to  ad 
vance  what  he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  truth.  Among 
the  latter,  in  a  Protestant  country,  these  are  the  chief 
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•weapons  of  tlieir  warfare,  and  weapons  against  which  their 
Protestant  opponents  have  no  defence.  They  disdain  to  use 
them,  and  almost  disbelieve  the  use  of  them  by  others.  The 
influence  which  the  agents  of  Rome  had  here  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century,  in  propagating  erroneous  doctrines,  in 
stigating  to  strife  and  bloodshed,  and  misleading  in  various 
ways  the  minds  of  the  people,  was,  we  noiv  know,  enormous. 
But,  at  the  time,  scarcely  anything  ivas  known  of  the  secret 
influences  that  were  at  work,  producing  the  discord,  confu 
sion,  and  disorder  that  reigned  at  that  unhappy  period. 

So  it  will  ever  be  when  a  body  of  men  like  the  Romanists, 
and  especially  the  Jesuits,  are  at  work  in  a  country  to  whose 
faith  they  are  opposed. 

Another  cause  why  Protestants  are  always  at  a  disadvan 
tage  when  opposed  by  Romanists,  and  especially  Jesuits,  is, 
that  their  comparative  independence  of  one  another,  and 
their  not  being  united  under  one  directing  head,  prevent 
their  combination  even  for  the  defence  of  their  own  prin 
ciples.  No  course  of  united  action,  requiring  and  obtaining 
universal  co-operation,  and  having  the  maintenance  and 
advance  of  Protestant  principles  in  view,  is  ever  adopted. 
This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  especially  the  case  with  a 
Church  in  connection  with  the  State.  Its  official  leaders 
are  not  real  leaders,  and  practically  prevent  others  from  act 
ing  as  such.  And  when  Popery  has  obtained  such  a  position 
in  the  State  as  to  give  it  influence  in,  or  with,  the  Govern 
ment,  effects  are  discernible,  indirect  it  may  be,  and  perhaps 
more  negative  than  positive,  but  of  a  very  real  kind,  in  the 
Church,  far  from  favourable  to  its  Protestant  action.  And 
hence  unity  of  action,  even  in  its  own  defence,  and  in  the 
presence  of  its  enemies,  is  almost  hopeless. 

Must  it  not  be  added,  that  from  our  want  of  acquaintance, 
as  a  nation,  with  all  the  superstitious  mummeries,  ignorance, 
and  vice  which  Popery  brings  in  its  train,  and  the  neglect  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  education  of  the  young,  there  is 
a  degree  of  indifference  on  the  subject  which  strongly  con 
trasts  with  the  earnestness  of  former  times,  when  the  tradi- 
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tions  of  the  corruptions  of  Popery  and  its  degrading  rites 
and  superstitious  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  nation  ? 

To  the  present  generation  among  us  Popery  is  presented 
only  in  its  most  attractive  garb.  Its  form  of  worship, 
pleasing  to  some  from  its  very  novelty,  is  elaborately  adapted 
to  the  gratification  of  the  senses.  Its  doctrines  are  toned 
down  and  ' '  explained  "  in  the  style  of  Gother  and  Bossuet 
and  Francis  a  Sancta  Clara,  to  entrap  the  unwary  or  ill- 
instructed  Protestant  into  a  belief  of  their  being  substan 
tially  identical  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  Its 
language  is  that  of  the  most  ardent  piety  and  devotedness 
to  the  cause  of  God  and  His  Church.  When  acting  in 
defiance  of  the  first  principles  of  Christian  morality,  incul 
cating  and  practising  deceit  and  falsehood,  injustice  and 
violence,  its  adherents  adopt  a  phraseology  which  tacitly 
claims  for  them  the  highest  place  among  God's  earthly 
saints.  Look  to  their  words  only,  and  the  forms  and  cere 
monies  with  which  they  burthen  themselves,  and  you  would 
suppose  you  had  got  holy  men  of  God  to  deal  with,  whose 
precepts  and  example  must  be  the  very  best  standard  you 
could  adopt.  What  wonder  is  it  that  many  are  misled  ? 


It  must  be  added,  that  the  success  which  the  agents  ofRome 
have  met  with  in  our  Church,  has  been  such  as  to  .increase 
largely  the  danger  arising  from  the  operations  of  her  direct 
and  commissioned  emissaries.  These  operations  have  for 
some  years  been  aided  and  supplemented  (as  in  former  times) 
by  those  among  us  who,  though  not  direct  agents  of  Home, 
are  almost  equally  faithless  in  heart  to  the  doctrines  of  our 
Church,  and  labouring  as  zealously  for  its  destruction  as  a 
Protestant  Church,  and  the  abrogation  of  its  Reformed 
Formularies.  I  am  afraid  there  is  more  than  one  "Montague" 
among  us.*  We  are  plainly  told  by  high  Romish  authority, f 
that  our  own  clergy  are  saving  the  priests  of  Rome  the 

*  See  pp.  29 — 33,  above.     The  name  should  be  spelt,  Mountagu. 
t  Dr.  Manning,  calling  himself  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
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trouble  of  endeavouring  to  spread  their  doctrines  among  us 
by  doing  so  themselves. 

The  verbal  repudiation  of  Romish  doctrine  by  those  who 
are  zealously  teaching  it  in  our  Protestant  Church  is  quite 
what  the  documents  given  above  would  lead  us  to  expect, 
not  merely  from  Rome's  own  disguised  agents,  but  from 
many  others ;  in  some  cases  from  want  of  knowledge  and 
discrimination  between  Romish  and  Protestant  doctrine,  and 
in  others  from  motives  less  creditable.  We  know  from  the  re 
cords  of  former  times,  that  there  may  be  those,  high  in  position 
and  character,  who  may  think  themselves  justified  in  avowing, 
secretly, — "  As  for  the  aversion  ive  discover  [to  Romanisni]  in 
our  sermons  and  printed  books,  they  are  things  of  form,  chiefly 
to  humour  the  populace,  and  not  to  be  much  regarded"* 

Nor  have  we  any  reason,  I  think,  to  suppose,  that  the 
present  generation  are  less  likely  to  produce  those  who  will 
take  such  a  method  of  advancing  their  doctrines  than  that 
which  existed  here  two  centuries  ago.  The  most  eminent 
perhaps  of  the  first  leaders  of  the  Tractarian  party, — on  whose 
memory,  though  he  has  now  for  some  years  been  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  seem  still  to  dwell  almost  with 
rapture,  especially  for  his  services  for  teaching  them  in 
Tract  XC.  to  give  a  Romish  interpretation  to  our  Protestant 
Articles, — started  on  his  career  for  unprotestantizing  the 
Church  of  England  with  the  following  deliberate  statement 
of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  truthfulness.  Advocating  the 
<l  economy"  that  "  sets  the  truth  out  to  advantage/'  he  tells 
us,  that  the  Alexandrian  father  [Clement]  "accurately  de 
scribes  the  rules  which  should  guide  the  Christian  in  spealdng 
and  acting  economically"  "  Towards  those  who  are  fit  re 
cipients,  both  in  speaking  and  living  he  harmonizes  his  pro 
fession  with  his  opinions.  He  both  thinks  and  speaks  the 
truth,  EXCEPT  when  consideration  is  necessary,  and  then,  as  a 
physician  for  the  good  of  his  patients,  HE  WILL  BE  FALSE,  OR 
UTTER  A  FALSEHOOD,  as  the  sophists  say Nothing  how 
ever  but  his  neighbour's  good  will  lead  him  to  do  this.  Ho 
gives  himself  up  for  the  Church,"  &c.f 

*  See  p.  33,  above.          t  Newman's  Arians  of  the  4th  Century,  p.  72. 
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And  some  years  after,  when  obliged  to  account,  in  some 
way,  for  the  language  he  had  used  respecting  the  Church  of 
Rome,,  he  admits, — "  If  you  ask  me  how  an  individual  could 
venture,  not  simply  to  hold,  but  to  publish,  such  views  of  a 
Communion  so  ancient,  so  widesp reading,  so  fruitful  in 
saints,  I  answer,  that  I  said  to  -myself,  'I  am  not  speaking 
my  own  words,  I  am  but  following  almost  a  consensus  of  the 

divines  of  my  Church SUCH  VIEWS  TOO  ABB  NECESSARY 

FOE  OUR  POSITION/  Yet  I  have  reason  to  fear  still,  that  such 
language  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  no  small  measure,  to  an  impe 
tuous  temper,  a  /iojje  of  approving  myself  to  persons'  respect, 
and  A  WISH  TO  EEPEL  THE  CHARGE  OP  ROMANISM."* 

Can  we  be  surprised,  that  the  author  of  these  statements 
should  also  be  the  author  of  Tract  XC.  ? 

Is  it  unfair  to  estimate  others  by  the  standard  of  their 
cherished  leader,  and  take  these  avowals  as  a  measure  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  value  of  their  professions  ? 

Dr.  Pusey  certainly  has  himself  so  identified  his  views 
with  those  of  Mr.  Newman  before  his  reception  into  the 
Church  of  Rome,  especially  as  it  respects  Tract  XC.,  which 
he  has  recently  republished,  that  he  at  least  must  be  con 
sidered  as  occupying  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Newman  did 
before  he  left  us.  The  light  indeed  in  which  Dr.  Pusey  has 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Tractarian  movement  re 
garded  those  Formularies  of  our  Church  to  which  he  has 
given,  and  is  still  obliged  to  profess,  his  "ex  animo  con 
sent,"  may  be  judged  from  his  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  other  publications  issued  by  him  more  than 
twenty  years  ago ;  in  which  he  complains  of  our  ' '  impaired 
Formularies,  "f  an<i  admits  his  "  longing  to  re-appropriate }> 
from  "the  Roman  Communion"  what  our  Reformers  re 
jected.  J 

Sixteen  years  ago,  members  of  It  is  own  party,  and  zealous 
friends,  addressed  him  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Both  by  precept  and  example  you  have  been  amongst 
the  most  earnest  to  maintain  Catholic  principles.  By  your 

*  Letter,  dated  Dec.  12,  1842. 

t  Letter,  p.  24 ;  or,  3rd  ed.  p.  20.  J  Ibid.,  p.  15  j   or,  2rd  ed.  p.  13. 
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constant  and  common  practice  of  administering  the  sacra 
ment  of  penance ;  by  encouraging  everywhere,  if  not  en 
joining,  auricular  confession,  and  giving  special  priestly 
absolution;  by  teaching  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  as  applicatory  of  the  one  sacrifice  on  the 
cross,  and  by  adoration  of  Christ  really  present  on  the  altar 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine ;  by  your  introduction  of 
Roman  Catholic  books  '  adapted  to  the  use  of  our  Church  ;' 
by  encouraging  the  use  of  rosaries  and  crucifixes,  and 
special  devotions  to  our  Lord,  as  e.g.  to  His  Five  Wounds ; 
by  adopting  language  most  powerfully  expressive  of  our 
incorporation  into  Christ,  as  e.g.  c  our  being  inebriated  by 
the  blood  of  our  Lord/  by  advocating  counsels  of  per 
fection,  and  seeking  to  restore,  with  more  or  less  fulness, 
the  conventual  or  monastic  life  ;  I  say,  by  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  which  this  enumeration  is  a  sufficient  type  and 
indication,  you  have  done  much  to  revive  amongst  us  the 
system  which  maybe  pre-eminently  called  'sacramental'" 
And  the  writer,  honestly  urging  open  avowals  consistent  with 
this  conduct,  goes  on  to  plead,—"  Let  us  no  longer  have  any 
concealments.  We  are  now  past  the  time  for  reserve  and 
economy  in  such  matters."*  But  the  impatient  disciple,, 
having  but  half  embraced  the  economical  principles  of  Trac- 
tarianism,  and  longing  to  make  an  honest  profession  of  his- 
true  creed,  was  travelling  too  quickly  for  his  master,  who 
was  in  no  haste  to  spoil  the  game,  which  he  saw  was  suc 
ceeding  so  admirably,  by  acting  so  that  his  post  of  advantage 
within  the  camp  for  betraying  it  ultimately  to  the  enemy 
might  be  taken  from  him.  The  master  therefore  remained, 
to  carry  on  his  purposes  as  before,  within  the  camp,  and  the 
impatient  disciple,  urged  by  the  stings  of  conscience,  passed 
over  to  Rome. 

Another,  who  had  previously  taken  the  same  step,  ad 
dresses  him  in  language  of  a  similar  kind,  and  thus  gives 
his  testimony  on  the  practices  adopted  with  respect  to  con 
fession  and  absolution,  which  may  throw  some  additional 

*  Dodsworth's  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  as  quoted  in  Maskell's  Letter,  1850,  p.  7- 
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light  cm  a  matter  which  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  corres 
pondence  in  the  Times  newspaper  : — 

"  In  p.  6  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Richards  you  blame  Mr. 
Dodsworth  for  having  said,  in  his  published  letter  to  you, 
that  you  have  '  enjoined'  auricular  confession  ;  and  you  say 
that  you  could  not  enjoin  auricular  confession.  Suffer  me 
to  say,  that  in  connexion  with  the  other  words  of  the  same 
sentence,  Mr.  Dodsworth' s  use  of  the  word  enjoin  was  just 
and  reasonable.  He  does  not  use  it  simply  and  without 
limitation ;  he  says  that  you  have  '  encouraged,  if  not  en 
joined'  auricular  confession  :  by  which  it  is  evident  that,  in 
the  sense  of  compulsion,  he  knew,  as  well  as  yourself,  you 
could  not  possibly  enjoin  auricular  confession.  And  he  knew 
also,  AS  I  KNOW,  that  to  say  merely  that  you  have  encouraged 
it,  would  fall  as  far  short  of  what  your  actual  practice  is,  as 
the  word  ENJOIN,  in  the  sense  of  COMPELLING,  would  exceed  it. 
He  Imeiu  that  you  have  done  more  than  encourage  confession 
in  very  many  cases  :  that  you  have  warned  people  of  the 
danger  of  deferring  it,  have  insisted  on  it  as  the  only  remedy, 
have  pointed  out  the  inevitable  dangers  of  the  neglect  of  it, 
and  have  promised  the  highest  blessings  in  the  observance, 
until  you  had  BROUGHT  PENITENTS  IN  PEAR  AND  TREMBLING  UPON 

THEIR  KNEES  REFORE  YOU. 

' '  There  are  some  other  parts  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Richards, 
which,  I  must  own,  have  somewhat  more  than  startled  me. 
I  have  begun  almost  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  memory, 
or  that  I  could  ever  have  understood  the  commonest  rules  of 
plain- speaking  upon  very  solemn  mysteries  and  duties  of  the 
Christian  faith.  I  mean  such  passages  as  these:  'We  are 
not  to  obtrude,  nor  to  offer  our  services ;  not  to  set  up  our 
selves  as  guides,  or  depreciate  others ;  we  are  to  be  passive, 
ready  to  minister  to  any  who  '  come'  to  us,  but  not  to  cause 
confusion  and  heartburning  by  intruding,  through  any  act 
or  word  of  ours,  into  the  ministry  of  others/  .  .  .  .  '  In  like 
way,  when  residing  elsewhere,' — from  which  of  course  no  one 
would  suppose  that  you  go  from  home  into  other  dioceses  for 
the  express  purpose  of  receiving  auricular  confessions — '  when 
any  came  to  me,  I  ministered  to  them.  But  not  having  a 
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parochial  cure  I  have  not  led  others  to  confession.' * 

Now  pray  do  not  misunderstand  me ;  far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  that  I  suppose  that,  in  your  own  heart,  you  do  not  be 
lieve  every  word  of  these  sentences  to  be  strictly  and  ver 
bally  true  :  WHAT  I  DO  SAY  is,  THAT,  so  PAR  AS  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

IT,  THEY  DO  NOT  IN  ANY  ADEQUATE  OR  REAL  WAY  REPRESENT  YOUR 

PRACTICE The  Bishop    of  Exeter  would  repudiate  (I 

think)  with  horror  the  system  of  particular  and  detailed 
inquiry  into  every  circumstance  of  sin,  which,  IN  CORRECT 

IMITATION  OP  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RULES,    YOU    DO    NOT    PAIL    TO 

PRESS What,  then,  let  me  ask,  do  you  conceive  that 

the  Bishop  of  Exeter  would  say  of  PERSONS  SECRETLY  RECEIVED 

AGAINST  THE  KNOWN  WILL  OP  THEIR  PARENTS,  OP  CONFESSIONS 
HEARD  IN  THE  HOUSES  OP  COMMON  PRIENDS,  OR  OP  CLANDESTINE 
CORRESPONDENCE  TO  ARRANGE  MEETINGS,  UNDER  INITIALS,  OR  IN 

ENVELOPES  ADDRESSED  TO  OTHER  PERSONS  ?  and,  more  than  this, 
when  such  confessions  are  recommended  and  urged  as  a  part 
of  the  spiritual  life,  and  among  religious  duties;  not  in  order 
to  quiet  the  conscience  before  receiving  the  communion,  f 
Think  not  that  I  write  all  this  to  give  you  unnecessary  pain  : 
think  not  that  I  write  it  without  a  feeling  of  deep  pain  and 
sorrow  in  my  own  heart.  But  there  is  something  which  tells 
me,  that,  on  behalf  of  thousands,  this  matter  should  now 
be  brought  before  the.  world  plainly,  honestly,  and  fully.  I 
Jcnow  hoiv  heavily  the  ENFORCED  MYSTERY  AND  SECRET  CORRE 
SPONDENCE  REGARDING  CONFESSIONS,  in  your  Communion,  has 
weighed  down-  the  minds  of  many  to  whom  you  and  others 
have  'ministered' :  I  linow  hoiv  bitterly  it  has  eaten  even  as  a 
canlcer  into  their  very  souls  :  I  knoiu  how  utterly  THE  SPECIOUS 

ARGUMENTS  WHICH  YOU  HAVE  URGED,  HAVE  FAILED  TO  REMOVE 
THEIR  BURNING  SENSE  OP  SHAME  AND  OF  DECEITFULNESS/'  J 

Such  is  the  testimony  wining  by  the  voice  of  conscience 
from  a  devoted  friend. 

*  I  have  omitted  much  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

t  The  writer  adds  here  the  following  note : — "  A  case  came  within  my 
own  knowledge  nearly  two  years  ago,  in  which  a  young  person  who  hesitated 
to  go  to  Communion,  without  previous  confession,  was  directed  by  Dr.  Pusey 
to  go  to  Communion,  and  he  would  receive  her  confession  the  following 
week.  This  person  was  in  the  habit  of  confessing." 

£  Maskell's  Letter  to  Pnsey,  1850,  pp.  17— 21. 
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Dr.  Pusey  lias  himself  given  us  a  very  remarkable  speci 
men  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  principles  of  Tracta- 
rianism,  affecting  both  himself  and  Mr.  Keble,  when  giving 
a  reason  for  Mr.  Keble  not  having  himself  made  the  altera 
tion  in  the  "  Christian  Year"  which  has  been  made  since  his 
death,  and,  as  is  alleged,  by  his  direction,  changing  the 
words  ' '  present  in  the  heart,  not  in  the  hands,"  into  Cf  pre 
sent  in  the  heart,  as  in  the  hands."  Dr  Pusey  says — "  The 
words  in  their  strict  literal  meaning  contradict  what  had  been 
his  belief  so  long  as  I  have  heard  him  speak  on  the  subject. 
So  taken  they  affirm  that  our  Lord  gives  himself  to  tJie  soul 
of  the  reeiver  only,  and  is  not  present  objectively.  This  was 
not  John  Keble' s  belief.  He  himself  (as  is  explained  in  the 
posthumous  editions]  understood  his  own  words  in  the  same 
way  as  when  Holy  Scripture  says,  '  I  will  have  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice'  (i.e.,  not  sacrifice  without  mercy),  that  the  ob 
jective  presence  was  of  no  avail  unless  our  Lord  was  received 
within,  in  the  cleansed  abode  of  '  the  heart/  "  "  THIS/' 
adds  Dr.  Pusey,  "  is  PLAINLY  NOT  THE  OBVIOUS  MEANING  OF  THE 
WORDS,  BUT  IT  SATISFIED  HIM." — (Times,  Dec.  13,  1866.) 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  a  hundred-fold  to  these  proofs  of 
the  true  nature  and  character  of  Tractarian  principles  and 
practices.  But  such  evidence  has  been  so  often  placed  before 
the  public,  that  I  shall  not  here  repeat  it. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  there  have  been  some  of  the 
party  who,  after  having  been  for  a  time  misled,  have  been 
enabled  to  break  through  the  net  which  an  ingenious  so 
phistry  had  woven  around  them. 

A  remarkable  pamphlet*  was  published  some  years  ago 
by  one  of  these — a  pamphlet  which  clearly  manifests  how 
ingenuous  and  truthful  minds  writhe  under  the  consciousness 
of  the  real  character  of  the  system  they  have  been  taught — 
from  which  I  will  here  give  a  few  extracts. 

The  author,  who  tells  us  thai;  the  thoughts  he  expresses 
have  "  pressed  on  his  mind  for  months,  it  might  be  almost 

*  The  Morality  of  Tractariauism  :  a  Letter  from  one  of  the  people  to  one 
of  the  Clergy.  London :  W.  Pickering.  1850. 
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said  for  years  past/'  and  that  they  were  "  not  new  to  many" 
of  his  party,  thus  describes  his  experience  of  Tractarianism : — 
"  If  it  should  turn  out,  that  this  system,  instead  of  having1 
so  universally  elevating  an  effect,  tends  to  make  those  who 
adopt  it  uncandid  and  prevaricating ;  if  it  gives  them 
sophistry  for  faith  ;  if  it  destroys  the  principle  of  honour,  and 
is  contrary  to  that  childlike  guileless  simplicity,  that  inno 
cence  and  openness  of  mind,  which  surely  must  be  felt  to  be 
the  one  most  lovely  and  distinctive  mark  of  God's  children 
in  Christ;  then  the  assertion  that  Tractarianism  is  true 
because  its  fruit  is  holiness,  does  not  seem  quite  unanswer 
able.  Whatever  force  exists  in  arguing  from  its  good  moral 
results,  neither  more  nor  less  must  be  granted,  if  we  discover 
its  moral  effect  to  be  bad.  This  is  what  disturbs  thousands 
whom  logic  and  controversy  would  never  disturb.  It  is  a 
feeling  'which  has  lurked  unexpressed  in  the  hearts  of  its 
warmest  followers.  NOT  ONE  OP  us  BUT  MUST  OWN  IT  :  NOT  ONE 

BUT  HAS  WRITHED  UNDER  THE  TORTURE  OF  DOUBTING,  WHETHER, 
ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  THIS  SYSTEM,  WHICH  HE  EMBRACES  TO 
MAKE  HIM  HOLY,  THERE  RESTS  NOT  THE  STAIN  AND  SEMBLANCE  OF 

A  LIE.  Is  this  too  harsh  a  term  ?  But  what  is  the  fact  ? 
Do  we  not  as  Catholics  claim  to  believe  doctrines  which  yet 
we  dare  not  avow  in  their  plain  unmistakeable  words  ?  We 
dare  not ;  for,  alas  !  the  Church  of  England  does  not  give  us 
plain  and  unmistakeable  words  in  which  to  avow  them  :  and 
*/"  we  convince  ourselves  that  she  does  not  rather  intend  us  to 
avow  THEIR  VERY  REVERSE,  it  is  only  by  a  course  of  explanation 
which  twists  her  apparently  most  Protestant  statements  into  a 
positive  sanction  of  Catholic  truth."  (pp.  8,  9.)  "  The  ques 
tion  of  subscription  does  not  belong  to  those  who  have 
nothing  to  subscribe ;  doubtless  the  knowledge  that  our 
teachers,  who  deliver  to  us  the  various  Catholic  doctrines 
which  we  have  regained,  have  all  previously  given  their  ex 
animo  consent  to  articles  whose  obvious  intention,  to  un 
learned  minds,  was  to  oppose  such  doctrines,  does  accustom 
us  to  the  principle  of  ingenious  interpretation,  and  to  a 
similar  mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  which  are  the  evils  I 
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complain  of."  "  If  then  we  first  acknowledge  that  the  only 
way  of  holding  such  truths  in  the  English  Church  is  by  the 
use  of  non-natural  interpretation,  and  then  also  acknowledge 
that  these  truths  are  the  heritage  of  the  people,  not  the  ex 
clusive  privilege  of  the  educated  classes,  we  must  begin  by 
spreading  the  spirit  of  casuistry  among  our  village  schools 
and  labourers'  cottages;  we  must  make  our  wives  and 
daughters  students  in  scholastic  niceties;  and  in  a  degree 
we  have  done  so.  Where  we  have  not,  we  have  left  them 
Protestant ;  where  we  have,  we  have  made  them  FALSE."  (pp. 
10,  11.)  "We  tread  the  aisle  with  faltering  steps,  trying  to 
do  as  we  were  bid,  and  to  drown  our  doubts  with  clever  pre 
varications.  We  see  the  priest  standing  before  the  altar. 

It  is  as  if  he  said,  '  I  am  here  offering  up  the  unbloody 

sacrifice  of  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  for  the  remis 
sion  of  quick  and  dead.     This  is  what  as  Catholics  we  claim 
to  believe.     But  it  is  a  secret  between  you  and  me  :  I  could 
not  teach  the  people  so;  it  would  give  offence,  seeming  con 
trary  to  the  Prayer  Book,  though  in  reality  it  is  not,  because 
the  Article  which  denies  it  is  not  aimed  at  the  doctrine  itself, 
but  at  the  particular  ivay  in  which  once  it  was  taken  by  the 
vulgar.     The  difference  between  our  doctrine  and  that  re 
ceived  by  the  Roman    branch    of   the    Church   Catholic    is 
entirely  verbal :  a  distinction  of  terms  was  all  that  the  Re 
formers  died  far,  no  real  distinction  of  belief.  ....  You  may 
adore,  for  you  see  everybody  kneels ;  and  though  the  Church 
of  England  says  it  is  idolatry  to  do  so,  she  meant   exactly  the 
reverse ;  or,  if  she  did  not  actually  command  it,  she  at  any 
rate  permits  her  children  to  do   what    her   language    calls 
idolatrous."'      (pp.  16,   17.)      "Wonderful  sophistry!  most 
solid  ground  of  faith  !  excellent  school  for  guilelessness  and 
sincerity  !  admirable  preparation  for  making  men  holy,  and 
good,  and  saintly,  and  everything  that   is  Christian  !  except, 
perhaps,   making   them  TRUE  !      Can  we  any  longer  believe 
with  the  fulness  of  faith,  or  is  not  every  article  of  belief  choked 
and  poisoned  with  a  sophism?"   (p.  19.)     "Oh,  it  is  agony 
enough  to  have  felt  or  seen  such  things ;  .  .  .  .  setting  the 
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seal  of  falsehood  on  foreheads  once  open  and  pure  and  true, 
....  We  prevaricate  and  evade  and  get  out  of  difficulties, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  those  whose  rule  of  faith  is  the  Catholic 
interpretation  which  Tractarianism  puts  on  the  Prayer-booJc 
and  Articles  of  our  Reformed  Church'3  (p.  26.) 

Now  these  are  not,  it  must  be  observed,  my  words.  They 
are  the  expressions  extorted  by  the  upbraidings  of  conscience 
from  warm  adherents  of  the  party ;  wrung  from  them  by  the 
agonized  feelings  that  resulted  from  a  comparison  of  their 
real  principles  with  their  professions,  their  secret  views  and 
practices  with  their  public  avowals.  And  there  can  hardly, 
I  think,  be  more  genuine  and  striking  evidence  as  to  the 
true  character  of  Tractarianism  than  is  afforded  by  this 
spontaneous  outburst  of  feeling  respecting  it  from  one  of  its 
disciples.* 

*  I  am  quite  aware  that,  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  raise  a  t u  quoque 
argument  against  the  Evangelical  party  on  this  ground,  on  account  of  their 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Eegeneration,  which  their  opponents 
hold  that  the  Prayer  Book  teaches  ;  and  that  this  argument  has  also  been 
urged  against  them  in  other  quarters.  The  only  reply  which  it  seems  to 
me  at  all  necessary  now  to  make  to  such  accusations,  and  a  very  sufficient 
reply  to  all  the  lucubrations  of  newspaper  editors,  and  writers  in  reviews, 
the  dogmatism  of  Romanizers,  the  anti-church  prejudices  of  dissenters,  and 
the  ignorance  of  historical  theology  (to  which  the  question  belongs)  in  some 
members  of  our  Church,  lay  and  clerical,  is  to  point  such  cavillers  fir-st  to  the 
known  views  of  the  compilers  of  our  Formularies,  and  more  especially  to  the 
Judgment  pronounced,  after  a  long,  careful,  and  elaborate  investigation  of 
the  matter,  by  some  of  the  ablest  legal  minds  in  the  kingdom, — known  to 
have  been  previously  somewhat  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction,— in  the 
case  of  Gorham  v.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  followed  up,  it  may  be  added,  by 
the  frank  and  public  admission  of  one  who  was  an  earnest  adviser  of  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop,  that  the  course  of  the  discussion  had  pro 
duced  in  him  the  conviction  that  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  for 
which  ho  had  been  contending,  was  not  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 

After  an  elaborate  settlement  of  the  question  of  this  kind,  to  see  second  or 
third-rate  writers  or  speakers  laying  down  the  law  011  the  subject,  and  uttering 
denunciations  against  those  who  do  not  view  the  matter  in  the  light  in 
which  it  appears  to  them,  is  only  calculated  to  raise  a  smile.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  to  re-argue  the  matter.  It  is  enough  to 
ask  such  parties  one  question, — Are  you  better  able  to  pass  a  judgment  on 
this  matter  than  those  who,  after  a  long  and  elaborate  investigation  of  it, 
delivered  the  above-mentioned  Judgment  ?  And  I  may  add,  that  this  seems 
to  me  a  sufficient  reply  to  all  the  pulpit  denunciations  and  newspaper 
articles  which  appeared  not  long  since  upon  the  subject,  and  which,  being 
as  utterly  powerless  to  shake  that  Judgment  as  the  spray  of  the  ocean  to 
move  the  rocks,  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time  to  notice. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  I  may  add  a  remark  on  the  recent  boast  of 
Dr.  Pusey,  echoed  by  others  of  his  party,  that  those  who  "  disbelieve  in 
baptismal  regeneration,  or  in  their  orders,  have  for  some  time  been  steadily 
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For  my  own.  part,  I  am  satisfied  to  let  the  party  be  judged 
by  the  principles  which  they  themselves  have  openly  avowed. 
And  all  I  say  to  the  public  is,  Observe  that  their  teaching 
is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  tf  economy,"  that  speaks  the 
truth  EXCEPT  when  the  interests  of  supposed  orthodoxy  re 
quire  the  contrary.  They  can  belong,  therefore,  outwardly 
to  a  Protestant  Church,  while  in  heart  they  are  Romanists ; 
proclaim  their  ex  animo  consent  to  Protestant  Formularies, 
and  explain  them  as  meaning  Romish  doctrines ;  and  by 
means  of  their  subscription  to  those  Formularies,  use  the 
revenues  and  privileges  of  a  Protestant  Church  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  its  overthrow,  and  bringing  about  its 
re-incorporation  into  the  Church  which  those  Formularies 
proclaim  to  be  apostate  and  corrupt.  It  is  for  the  public  to 
judge  whether  this  form  of  Christianity,  which  we  may, 
without  giving  reasonable  cause  of  offence,  denominate  the 
"  economical^  form,  commends  itself  to  their  approval,  and 
whether  they  are  willing  to  allow  its  supporters  to  work  out 
the  ends  they  have  proposed  to  themselves. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  their  zeal  or  piety  or  reli- 

diminishmg."  (Letter  to  the  "  Literary  Churchman.")  The  bolder  spirits  of 
his  party,  indeed,  are  assuring  the  public  that  Evangelicalism  is  comparatively 
dead,  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  make  such 
assertions,  and  of  course  the  doctrine  of  "  economy"  allows  them  to  be 
made  ad  libitum ;  and  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  party  have  from  the  first  largely 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  I  will  venture,  however,  to  remind 
Dr.  Pusey  of  a  fact  which  he  may  have  forgotten,  and  which  I  will  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  of  leaving  on  record.  After  the  delivery  of  the 
Oorham  Judgment,  the  Tractarian  Journals,  burning  with  indignation,  repre 
sented  the  clergy  as  with  very  few  exceptions  resenting  and  reprobating 
the  Judgment  with  a  feeling  of  warm  disapprobation.  Under  the  circum 
stances  of  that  period,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  shew  the  public  how  far  this 
statement  was  correct,  and  accordingly  a  Declaration  was  issued  testifying 
"  thankfulness  for  the  Judgment"  as  "  a  wise  and  just  Sentence,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  this  Declaration,  although 
only  partially  distributed  among  the  clergy,  was  signed  by  more  than  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  them,  including  seven  Deans,  thirteen 
Archdeacons,  and  more  than  twenty  Canons.  A  Declaration  of  an  opposite 
kind,  sent  to  every  name  on  the  Clergy  List,  and  to  a  large  number  of  the  laity, 
received  only,  I  was  informed,  about  seventeen  hundred  signatures,  including 
both  clergy  and  laity,  and  was  very  prudently  never  suffered  to  appear  before 
the  public ;  and  for  a  time  the  Thrasonic  boasts  of  the  party  were  hushed. 
But  it  seems  that  the  weapon  is  too  valuable  to  be  permanently  disused,  and 
everything  is  allowable  that  tends  to  advance  "  Catholic"  doctrines,  and 
promote  tho  interests  of  "  Mother  Church." 
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giousiiess,  according  to  their  form  of  Christianity :  but  I  do 
deny,  that  their  form  is  Christ's  form  of  Christianity,  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  either  in  its  moral  or  its 
dogmatic  aspect.  I  agree  with  a  remark  I  recollect  meeting 
with  somewhere,  (though  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recall  the 
exact  place,  and  therefore  attach  no  authority  to  the  refer 
ence,,)  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  on  first  perusing  the  New  Testament,  to- this 
effect, — If  this  is  Christ's  religion,  ours  is  not  so.  The 
<c  sacramental  system,"  as  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Romanizing  party  in  our  Church,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
dogmas  of  saint-worship,  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  other  simi 
lar  corruptions  of  the  faith  that  generally  in  time  grow  out 
of  it,  is  as  alien  to  the  Christian  faith,  as  taught  by  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  precept  of  "  speak 
ing  falsely"  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  interests  of  Christ's 
Church  is  opposed  to  the  purity  of  its  morality.  But  I  repeat, 
that  I  agree  in  all  the  encomiums  passed  in  certain  quarters, 
which  I  need  not  name,  upon  the  earnestness  of  their  reli 
giousness,  provided  that  they  be  understood  to  apply  to  their 
form  of  Christianity.  But  I  must  at  the  same  time  add, — 
God  forbid  that  their  form  of  Christianity,  either  as  respects 
its  morals  or  its  dogmas,  should  be  that  adopted  by  the 
people  of  this  country..  And  in  so  speaking  I  am  using 
language  far  less  strong  than  that  which  is  applied  to  por 
tions  of  that  system  by  the  Articles  and  Homilies  of  our 
Church;  whose  declarations  all  the  clergy  of  our  Church, 
its  Bishops  especially,  are  bound  to  uphold. 

The  comparative  impunity  with  which  the  Tractaiiaii  party 
have  been  allowed  to  introduce  their  doctrines  and  prac 
tices  into  our  Church,  has,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
produced  a  state  of  things  which  seriously  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  country.  The  attempts  to  explain  away  our 
Formularies,  to  secretly  encourage  Romish  views  and  prac 
tices,  to  stealthily  introduce  Popish  fittings  into  our  churches, 
and  stigmatize  the  doctrines  restored  to  the  Church  by  the 
Reformation  as  "  extreme  views,"  have  been  succeeded  by  open 
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abuse  of  those  Formularies  and  of  those  who  give  them  the 
meaning  they  (as  it  is  admitted)  were  intended  to  bear,  and 
a  bold  adoption  of  Romish  rites  and  practices  and  services 
that  have  changed  the  appearance  of  many  of  our  Protestant 
churches  so  that  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those 
of  Rome.*  Finding  that  the  reins  of  Church  government  were, 
as  it  were,  flung  over  their  necks,  they  have  adopted  their  own 
will  as  their  law ;  and  by  the  flimsy  device  of  a  pretended 
obedience  to  imaginary  supreme  laws  of  the  "  Catholic 
Church/'  have  set  at  defiance  those  of  their  own  Church, 
which  their  own  vows  and  promises  bound  them  to  observe. 

To  judge  of  their  regard  for  the  Prayer-book,  especially 
the  Communion  Service,  (which  indeed  was  long  ago  said  by 
one  of  the  party  to  be  "  a  judgment  on  the  Church,"f)  we 
need  not  go  further  than  the  Essays  of  the  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould  and  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  in  the  volume  entitled 
"  The  Church  and  the  World/'  recently  published  under  the 
editorship  of  the  latter.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  add,  that 
this  volume  was  presented  publicly  in  Convocation  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with,  to 
say  the  least,  no  words  of  disapprobation  of  its  contents. 

The  language,  indeed,  which  has  been  used  by  some  of  the 
Tractarian  party  with  respect  to  parts  of  the  Prayer-book, 
strongly  reminds  one  of  the  direction  given  to  the  Romish 

*  This  is  broadly  avowed.  Thus  writes  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Blenkinsopp,  in 
"  The  Church  and  the  World  "  : — "  Anglicans  are  reproached  by  Protestants 
with  their  resemblance  to  Romans  :  they  say  a  stranger  entering  into  a 
church  where  Ritual  is  carefully  attended  to,  might  easily  mistake  it  for  a 
Roman  service.  OF  COURSE  HE  MIGHT  ;  the  whole  purpose  of  the  great  revival 
has  been  to  eliminate  the  dreary  Protestantism  of  the  Hanoverian  period,  and 
restore  the  glory  of  Catholic  worship.  Our  churches  arc  restored  after  the 
mediceval  pattern,  and  our  Ritual  must  accord  with  the  Catholic  standard. . . . 
Ritual,  like  painting  and  architecture,  is  only  the  visible  expression  of  Divine 
truth.  Without  dogma,  without  an  esoteric  meaning,  Ritual  is  an  illusion 
and  a  delusion  :  a  lay  figure  without  life  or  spirit,  a  vox  et  prccterea,  nihil. 
The  experience  of  the  last  century  shows,  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve 
the  Catholic^faith  excepting  by  Catholic  Ritual ;  the  experience  of  the  pre 
sent  century  equally  makes  manifest  the  fact,  that  the  revival  of  the  Catholic 
faith  must  be  accompanied  by  the  .revival  of  Catholic  Ritual ;  and  still  more, 
that  the  surest  way  to  teach  the  Catholic  faith  is  by  Catholic  Ritual."  (2nd 
ed.  pp.  212,  213.) 

t  Froude's  Remains.  See  also  Newman's  Letter  to  Fausset,  2nd  ed.  pp. 
46,  47 ;  and  Mr.  £eble's  Preface  to  Hooker,  p.  lxii. 
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emissaries  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  that 
if  the  offer  to  confirm  the  Liturgy,  ' '  with  some  things  altered 
therein,"  and  with  the  acknowledgment  that  it  was  used 
under  the  Pope's  authority,  was  not  accepted,  then  they  were 
"  to  asperse  the  Liturgy  of  England  by  all  ways  and  con 
spiracies  imaginable/'* 

As  a  specimen  of  the  language  now  used  respecting  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  I  content  myself  with  the  following  ex 
tract  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer: — 

( '  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Articles  were  drawn  up 
at  a  time  when  theology  had  reached  nearly  its  lowest  level  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  were  remodelled  after  the  ac 
cession  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  tone  of  religious  belief  was 
still  lower,  one  is  really  tempted  to  ask  with  wonder,  How 
is  it  that  men  have  placed  such  implicit  belief  in  them  ?  And 
no  other  answer  can  be  given  than  that  they  have  been  neg 
lected  and  ignored.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  large  party 
who  swear  by  them,  avid  the  existence  of  whose  form  of  belief 
in  the  Church  of  England  is  guaranteed  by  their  being  retained  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  they  contain  statements  or 
implications  that  are  verbally  false,  and  others  that  are  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  truth.  In  the  times  that  are  coming 
over  the  Church  of  England,  the  question  will  arise,  What 
service  have  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  ever 
done  ?  and  of  what  use  are  they  at  the  present  day  ?  The 
latter  question  must  be  answered  very  fully  and  satisfactorily, 
if  the  answer  is  to  be  any  make-weight  against  the  condem 
nation  of  them  virtually  pronounced  by  the  Eirenicon  [i.  e. 

of  Dr.  Pusey] We  venture  to  go  a  step  beyond  any 

suggestion  contained  in  this  volume,  and  boldly  proclaim 
our  own  opinion,  that  before  union  with  Rome  can  be  ef 
fected,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  must  be  wholly  withdrawn. 
They  are  virtually  withdrawn  at  the  present  moment."t 

These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  leading  organs  of  the 

*  See  p.  11  above. 

t  Review  of  Dr.  Posey's  Eirenicon,  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  for 
Jan.  1866,  p.  188. 


Tractarian  party;  and  tliey  are  but  a  specimen  of  their  pre 
sent  tone. 

Such  are  the  allies  which  the  Church  of  Eonie  now  pos 
sesses  in  our  own  Church.  For  more  than  thirty  years  they 
have  been  allowed,  almost  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the 
Authorities  of  our  Church,  (for  mere  words  of  rebuke  and  re 
monstrance  are  valueless  when  it  is  known  that  they  will 
under  no  circumstances  be  followed  by  acts,)  to  indoctrinate 
the  public  mind  with  their  views,  to  train  up  a  set  of 
te  priests"  openly  claiming  all  the  sacerdotal  powers  as 
sumed  by  the  Romish  priesthood,  and  so  steeped  in  that 
system  of  morals  which  from  the  first  has  characterized 
Tractarianism  that  they  can  sign  their  ex  animo  consent  to 
Protestant  Formularies,  drawn  up,  as  is  admitted,  for  the 
maintenance  and  defence  of  Protestant  doctrine,  in  order  to 
get  a  locus  standi  in  a  Protestant  Church,  with  the  intention 
of  teaching  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  on  the  first  oppor 
tunity  abolishing  those  Formularies  and  transforming  the 
Church  into  which  they  have  thus  stolen  from  a  Protestant 
to  a  Popish  Church. 

The  mask  under  cover  of  which  Tractarianism  commenced 
its  labours  has  now  been  torn  from  it.  It  was,  I  admit,  but 
a  transparent  mask,  a  flimsy  veil,  to  those  who  knew  any 
thing  of  the  real  principles  of  Popery.  But  it  accomplished 
its  end — the  deception  of  the  multitude,  until  it  could  boast 
a  party  that  made  it  safe  to  act  with  less  disguise.  And 
now  it  stands  forth  as  Rome's  staunch  ally.  It  may  for  the 
present  be  shy  in  its  advances,  and  pretend  to  haggle  about 
the  conditions  of  reconciliation ;  but  no  one  except  a  willing 
dupe  can  be  deceived  by  this. 

We  have  been  lately  warned  against  a  "  self-satisfied  Cal 
vinism,"  and  asked  to  admire  the  piety  and  zeal  of  those  who 
are  thus  promoting  the  cause  of  Popery  among  us.  But  I  think 
there  are  some,  who  are  not  Calvinists,  who  will  hold,  that  such 
men  as  Archbishops  Whitgift  and  Usher,  and  Bishops  Hall, 
Davenant,_  and  Morton,  are  not  much  inferior  to  the  examples 
to  which  we  are  here  pointed;  and  who  will  at  least  think  it 


unfortunate,  that  one  who  is  contented  thus  to  rebuke  the 
views  and  spirit  of  such  theologians,  should  select  for  his 
special  reproof  their  supposed  spirit  of  self -satisfaction. 

I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  author  of  this  warn 
ing  the  admonition  once  addressed  by  one  whom  I  am  sure 
he  will  consider  entitled  to  his  respect,  Dr.  Phillpotts,  now 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  to  a  celebrated  statesman  who  had  spoken 
slightingly  of  "  Calvinists"  : — 

"  To  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that  denomination  of  Chris 
tians,  to  which  you  ap'pear  to  allude,  I  am  very  far  from  sub 
scribing;  but  thus  much  I  will  say,  that  no  man,  who  knows 
what  they  really  are,  will  ever  treat  them  with  contempt.  You, 
Sir,  do  not  appear  to  have  yet  risen  above  THE  VTJLGAREST 
PREJUDICES  on  this  subject;  else  you  would  have  known,  that 
opinions  ^uhich  have  commended  themselves  to  the  full  and 
Jirm  conviction  of  SOME  OP  THE  ABLEST  AS  WELL  AS  HOLIEST  MEN 
WHO  HAVE  EVER  ADORNED  OUR  CHURCH,  are  not  to  be  thus  bloivn 
down  by  '  the  whiff  and  wind'  of  the  smartest  piece  of  rhetoric 
ever  discharged  in  your  honourable  House."* 

The  term,  however,  as  used  in  the  quarter  to  which  I 
have  referred,  is  simply  a  term  of  reproach  taken  up  as  a 
controversial  weapon  against  those  of  a  different  school  of 
theology,  as  the  name  Puritan  was  applied  in  former  times ; 
for  it  is  a  complete  misnomer  in  the  case  of  many  of  those 
against  whom  it  is  directed. 

There  is,  I  fear,  an  erroneous  notion  entertained  in  some 
quarters  respecting  this  movement  in  our  Church,  which  the 
evidence  given  above  will  I  trust  suffice  to  remove.  It  is 
imagined  that  it  has  arisen  from  a  mere  accidental  and  tem 
porary  outburst  of  Romish  proclivities  on  the  part  of  certain 
zealous  members  of  our  Church,  of  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy, 
which  may  have  its  day  and  then  subside.  There  cannot 
be  a  greater  fallacy.  It  is  a  revival  of  a  movement,  the 
fruit  of  Romish  intrigue,  which  is  only  part  of  a  conspiracy 
against  our  Church  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Reformation, 

*  Dr.  Phillpotts's  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning.  Lend.  1825  j 
pp.  106,  107. 
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having  its  root  arid  centre  of  operations  at  Rome,  and  its 
ramifications,,  consisting  of  agencies  of  various  kinds  and 
descriptions,  pervading  the  land — a  conspiracy  that  has  been 
in  existence  almost  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day, 
varying  in  activity  and  strength  according  as  the  circum 
stances  of  the  times  favoured  or  not  its  development.  The 
view  taken  of  it  by  those  who  look  at  it  merely  as  an  indi 
vidual  and  local  effort,  apart  from  the  great  movement  of 
which  it  forms  but  a  branch,  must  necessarily  be  of  the  most 
superficial  and  inadequate  kind. 

The  dangers  of  the  present  times  are  greatly  increased  by 
their  being  so  much  overlooked  ;  and  any  attempt  to  make 
the  public  conscious  of  them  is  resented  by  many  as  a  false 
alarm.  For  what  above  all  things  is  desired  by  the  Tractarian 
party  is,  to  be  allowed  quietly  to  leaven  the  Church  with  their 
views,  as  teachers  of  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  ' '  the  principles  of  the  Church."*  And  therefore, 
though  they  boast  of  the  "  mighty  movement"  f  they  have 
originated,  the  "  struggle"  J  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
they  complain  of  being  dealt  with  as  agitators,  and  plaintively 
exclaim,  "  What  we  long  for is  at  the  least  peace."§ 


It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  country  is  prepared 
to  allow  the  efforts  of  Rome,  and  her  allies  in  the  Church  of 
England,  to  bring  our  Church  and  nation  once  more  under 
subjection  to  the  Pope,  to  be  crowned  with  success. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  Rome  will  ever  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  what  she  has  all  along  been  con 
tending  for;  supreme  dominion  over  the  faith  of  the  country. 
And  how  that  dominion  would  be  used,  we  have  been  lately 
told  by  the  Pope  himself.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  would  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  real  prin 
ciples  and  objects  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  maintained  at  the 
present  day  equally  as  at  any  former  period,  that  the  Pope 

*  Pusey's  Letter  to  Abp.  of  Cant.,  p.  29.  J  Ib.  p.  84. 

t  Ib.  p.  136.  §  Ib.  p.  136. 
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liimself,  in  his  Encyclical  Letter  of  Dec.  8,  1864,  has  formally 
condemned,  as  one  of  the  "  principal  errors  of  our  time,"  the 
proposition  that  ' '  in  the  present  day  it  is  no  longer  ex 
pedient  that  the  [Roman]  Catholic  religion  should  be  con 
sidered  as  the  only  religion  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  forms  of  worship."*  And  for  a  fuller  explanation, 
of  his  meaning  on  this  point,  he  referred  to  an  :c  Allocution" 
he  had  delivered  July  26,  1855,  in  which,  speaking  of  Spain, 
lie  had  said, — "  You  know  that  in  the  year  1851  we  con 
cluded  a  convention  with  our  dear  daughter  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  that  among  its  various  provisions 
which  affected  the  Catholic  religion  we  especially  stipulated, 
that  this  holy  religion  should  continue  to  be  the  only  religion 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  worship, 
and  that  in  all  schools,  whether  public  or  private,  the  instruction 
should  be  entirely  conformed  to  Catholic  doctrine." 

The  advance  of  Popery,  therefore,  among  us  is  a  matter 
which  seriously  affects  the  interests  of  others  besides  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  absorption  of  the  National 
Church  into  the  vortex  of  the  corrupt  Church  of  Rome 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  vast  influence  upon  the  state  of  the 
Dissenting  Communions  in  this  country.  The  Nonconform 
ists  may  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  too  numerous  and 
powerful  to  be  injured  by  the  re-establishment  of  Popery  as 
the  National  Church.  But  it  would  be  well  for  them  to 
recollect,  that  in  such  an  Establishment  they  would  have  a 
very  different  sort  of  rival  to  deal  with  than  what  they  now 
have;  and  that  the  active  agency  of  Rome,  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  such  a  position,  would  subject  them  to  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  which  they  have  now  no  experience.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  treatment  that  would  be  accorded  to  them, 
the  moment  that  the  Romish  party  felt  itself  strong  enough 
to  carry  out  dts  principles  and  accomplish  its  designs,  the 
very  presence,  side  by  side  with  them,  of  a  National  Church 
presenting  to  their  members  every  attraction  by  which  the 

*  JEtafce  hac  nostra  non  amplius  expedit,  religionem  catholicam  haberi 
tamquam  unicam  Status  religionem,  ceteris  quibuscumque  cultibus  exclusia. 
AUoc.  Nemo  vestrum.  26  Julii,  1855. 
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senses  of  mankind  can  be  allured,  utterly  unscrupulous  in 
its  mode  of  gaining  proselytes,  and  bent  upon  bringing  the 
whole  nation  under  its  sway,  would  be  an  ever-present 
danger  constantly  imperilling  their  very  existence.  Certain 
it  is,  that  Rome  has  always  believed,  that  if  the  National 
Church  again  became  hers,  she  could  make  comparatively 
short  work  with  the  sects.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  this,  because 
I  believe  she  would  reap  the  fruits  of  her  own  wickedness  in 
scattering  discord  and  false  doctrine  over  the  land,  and  find 
that  it  is  easier  to  produce  strife  and  variance,  than  force  upon 
mankind  a  constrained  concord.  But  this  much  at  least  is 
clear,  that  the  restored  ascendancy  of  Popery  in  this  country 
would  bring  manifold  dangers  upon  every  Protestant  Com 
munion  existing  within  it. 

There  is  much  in  Popery,  especially  as  presented  to  the 
view  of  a  Protestant  nation  whom  it  desires  to  conciliate, 
that  is  attractive  to  the  minds  of  the  generality  : — the  splen 
dour  and  beauty  of  its  ceremonial,  the  power  it  claims  to> 
decide  all  controversies,  and  thus  deliver  the  Church  from 
all  the  strifes  and  divisions  by  which  its  peace  is  disturbed, 
the  right  it  assumes  to  itself  as  a  Divine  gift  to  restore 
peace  to  the  troubled  conscience  of  the  penitent,  on  the  con 
fession  of  his  sin,  by  an  authoritative  absolution,  and  open 
the  gate  of  heaven  to  the  dying — all  these  are  recommenda 
tions  for  its  acceptance  which,  when  brought  home  to  the 
very  doors  of  families,  many  of  whose  members  are  neces 
sarily  but  imperfectly  grounded  in  the  faith,  can  hardly  fail 
to  influence  many  minds. 

It  conies  moreover  to  many  in  this  land  at  the  present 
day  with  all  the  charms  of  novelty.  The  form  which  it 
assumes  in  a  Protestant  country  so  conceals  many  of  its 
worst  features,  that  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  com 
munity,  especially  of  the  young  and  inexperienced,  hardly 
recognize-  in  it  what  they  had  expected.  The  lessons  of 
history,  if  known,  (and  few  comparatively  do  know  them,) 
are  forgotten  or  ignored.  And  it  is  hastily  concluded,  that 
Popery  has  either  been  very  much  misrepresented,  or  is  very 
much 
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All  the  various  Protestant  Communions,  therefore,  have  a 
common  interest  in  preventing  Rome's  designs  being  crowned 
with  success. 


It  may  be  expected,  that,  before  I  conclude,  I  should  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  way  in  which  the  dangers  with  which 
we  are  threatened  should  be  met.  But  my  object  in  these 
pages  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  light  which  our  past 
history  affords  as  to  the  nature  of  those  dangers,  and  the  aid 
it  gives  us  to  read  the  signs  of  the  present  times.  The 
question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  Meeting  those  dangers,  is 
one  the  public  discussion  of  which  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
much  service.  And  past  experience  makes  it  but  a  melan 
choly  task  to  repeat  the  oft-urged  warning  as  to  the  peril 
in  which  our  Church  is  placed  by  the  wiles  of  Rome  and  her 
allies  among  ourselves. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  been  taking  place  in  our  own 
Church. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
leaders  of  the  Romanizing  movement  in  the  English  Church 
warned  the  nation  of  the  object  they  had  in  view.  Mr. 
Newman,  in  Tract  XC.,  lately  republished  with  high  com 
mendations  by  Dr.  Pusey,  while  affirming  that  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  were  "the  offspring  of  an  un-Catholic  age,''' 
and  admitting  that  they  were  "drawn  up  by  Protestants,  and 
intended  for  the  establishment  of  Protestantism/''  at  the  same 
time  urged  their  not  being  interpreted  according  to  "  the 
known  opinions  of  their  framers,"  but  in  a  ' '  Catholic " 
sense.  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can 
terbury,  intimated,  that  our  Church  had  been  possessed  of 
an  evil  spirit  ever  since  the  Reformation,  which  it  would  be 
their  endeavour  to  cast  out ;  that  what,  in  imitation  of  the 
unscrupulous  policy  of  Rome,  he  designated  as  the  "  Genevan 
scheme  of  doctrine,"  introduced  into  our  Church  by  our  Re 
formers,  was  to  be  rooted  out  to  make  way  for  the  "  Catholic 
scheme  of  doctrine ;"  and  that  the  "  struggle"  for  effecting 
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these  objects  would  be  continued  by  them  until  it  had  a 
decisive  issue ;  and  he  likened  it  to  the  struggle  which  takes 
place  in  a  demoniac,  when  the  evil  spirit  is  cast  out  of  "  the 
body  it  has  possessed." 

What  has  been  done  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  the  Refor 
mation,  and  rescue  our  Church  from  the  dangers  with  which 
it  has  thus  been  threatened  ?  Nothing  !  AVords  of  admoni 
tion,  indeed,  have  not  been  wanting.  Eli's  warning  to  his 
sons  may  have  been  administered  by  many,  and  is  still  heard 
in  some  quarters,  mixed  with  the  language  of  sympathy  and 
praise.  But  what  is  most  wanted,  and  what  alone  can  be 
effectual, — the  legal  prevention  of  the  inculcation  of  such 
doctrine  by  Ministers  of  our  Church — has  not  only  not  been 
attempted,  but,  when  attempted  by  others,  has  been  resisted. 
The  simple  reply  to  those  who  fear  to  bring  the  matter  before 
our  tribunals  is,  If  the  Formularies  of  our  Church  are  not 
distinct  enough  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of  the  Tractarian 
party,  we  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  them  for  teaching 
those  doctrines.  But  1  know  by  experience  that  what 
above  all  things  that  party  deprecate  is,  to  have  their 
doctrine  brought  to  the  test  of  judicial  investigation.* 
They  know  well  that  the  mode  of  explaining  away  the 
Articles  taught  by  Tract  XC.,  and  by  which  alone  they  are 
enabled  to  retain  their  position  in  the  Church  of  England, 
would  nob  be  listened  to  in  a  court  of  law.  The  case  of 
Archdeacon  Denison  gave  full  proof  of  this.  Eveiy  possible 
effort  was  made  to  prevent  that  case  coming  before  a 
court  of  law.  Influences  of  all  kinds,  high  in  Church  and 
State,  were  put  in  motion  by  leaders  of  the  party,  to  stop 
its  progress.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  refusing  to  act 

*  No  such  feeling  has  existed  on  the  other  side.  On  the  contrary,  such 
a  test  of  the  consistency  of  the  doctrines  of  what  is  called  "  the  Evangelical 
party"  with  the  Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  courted. 
So  far  from  there  being  any  desire  to  shrink  from  submitting  their  doctrine 
on  the  effects  of  Baptism  (their  opponents'  chief  charge  against  them)  to 
judicial  investigation,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  was  gladly  embraced  j 
and  an  overture  of  better  preferment  made  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
legal  appeal  declined,  from  the  resolution  to  have  the  question  legally 
settled. 
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on  the  advice  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Superior,  and  send  the 
case  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  illegally  constituted  himself 
the  Judge,  and  with  a  mockery  of  justice  pretended  to 
pass  sentence  on  it  himself.  His  successor  repeated  the 
refusal  to  let  the  case  be  fairly  tried.*  The  Archdeacon 
himself,  when  obliged  to  appear  before  a  Commission,  re 
fused  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be  the  author  of  sermons 
which  he  had  preached  in  the  cathedral,  and  which  had 
been  published  and  circulated  by  himself.  And  through 
the  delay  thus  caused,  chiefly  by  the  refusal  of  the  Bishops 
even  to  let  the  case  be  tried,  though  at  the  expense  of  other 
parties,  when  the  condemnatory  sentence  of  the  Lower  Court 
came  up  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
confirmation,  it  was  found  that  the  case  had  been  delayed 
beyond  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

The  reason  for  this  shrinking  from  a  Judicial  Sentence  is 
obvious.  A  legal  Judgment  delivered  by  those  accustomed 
to  weigh  evidence  and  give  sentence  accordingly,  grounded 
upon  the  Formularies  of  our  Church  drawn  up  by  the 
divines  of  the  Reformation,  must,  as  they  well  know,  go 
against  them.  And  therefore  they  wish  to  keep  all  such 
matters  in  the  hands  of  clerical  partisans,  who,  instead  of 
acting  with  judicial  impartiality  upon  the  documents  that 
ought  to  be  their  supreme  and  sole  guide,  attempt  to  force 
upon  Reformation  Formularies  a  doctrine  which  they  pro 
fess  to  derive  from  what  they  call  "  Catholic  consent"  and  the 
tradition  of  the  early  Church,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  a  Romish 
corruption  of  Apostolic  doctrine,  and  which  they  at  times 
admit  that  those  Formularies  were  not  intended  to  teach. 

A  secret  guiding  principle  of  the  movement  for  many  years 
has  been  to  prevent  legal  decisions  upon  its  doctrines,  until,  by 


*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  at  the  time  when  the  new  school  of  doctrine 
was  rising  in  our  Church,  the  Bishops  got  an  Act  passed,  called  tho  Church 
Discipline  Act,  by  which  a  power  was  placed  in  their  hands  that  had  never 
before  been  given  to  them,  and  which  I  believe  the  laity  under  present 
circumstances  would  not  have  granted  to  them,  namely,  that  no  proceedings 
can  be  taken  against  any  clergyman  but  through  them  and  with  their 
sanction.  And  the  power  was  immediately  abused,  as  stated  above. 
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the  aid  of  earnest  adherents  and  noisy  agitators  acting 
through  the  various  channels  of  the  Press,  well-organized 
Societies,  and  such  like  instruments,  a  step  in  advance  can 
be  gained,  either  by  getting  the  XXXIX.  Articles  altered,  or 
by  subscription  to  them  being  relaxed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  will  be  powerless  for  maintaining  Pro 
testant  doctrine  in  our  Church.  It  is  of  essential  importance 
to  the  success  of  any  efforts  to  counteract  the  movement,  to  keep 
this  in  view. 

The  subtle  influences  that  are  at  work  in  our  Church  in  all 
directions  to  effect  a  change  in  its  doctrine  and  worship,  are 
more  dangerous  enemies  to  its  welfare  than  even  the  opera- 
tions,  open  or  secret,  of  the  Papists.  And  the  public  little 
know,  how  wily  and  indefatigable  are  the  efforts  of  many 
influential  parties  in  high  position,  apparently  keeping  them 
selves  aloof  from  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  even  admi 
nistering  occasionally  to  its  partisans  certain  prudent  and 
harmless  reproofs,  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Reformation  and 
re-found  our  Church  on  what  Dr.  Pusey  would  call  the 
"  Catholic  Scheme  of  doctrine." 

Among  the  suggestions  that  have  lately  been  made  for 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  present  crisis,  one  is,  that 
application  should  be  made  for  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  give 
advice  on  the  subject.  I  confess  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
delay  thus  caused,  my  hopes  of  a  satisfactory  result  from  the 
deliberations  of  such  a  body  would  be  very  small. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  concerns  a  Eoyal  Commission  for  the 
purpose  for  which  some  have  recently  desired  it,  namely,  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  some  of  its  Services,  I  can 
imagine  nothing  more  undesirable,  except  perhaps  the  request 
for  it. 

Anything  more  suicidal,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
our  Church  has  been  placed  for  the  last  thirty  years,  than  to 
be  putting  a  Eomish  interpretation  upon  passages  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  which  we  know  was  never  meant  by  our  Re 
formers  who  compiled  it,  and  agitating  for  their  revision, 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  I  know  nothing,  indeed,  that  has 
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done  more  damage  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  our 
Church,  than  this  unwise  movement.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
favourite  weapon  with  the  disguised  agents  of  Eome.  One 
of  the  chief  topics  in  the  discourses  of  the  concealed  Jesuits  in 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  referred  to  above,* 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  disaffection  to  the  Church,  and 
•consequent  division  and  strife  among  the  people,  was,  that 
the  Prayer  Book  was  not  sufficiently  reformed. 

Whether  some  phrases  in  the  Prayer  Book  best  express  in 
the  present  day  what  our  Eeformers  intended  to  be  under 
stood  by  them,  is  an  abstract  question  which  men  may  hold 
their  own  opinion  about ;  but  to  damage  the  peace  and  wel 
fare  of  the  whole  Church  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  a 
private  opinion  on  this  subject,  is  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
thousands  for  the  satisfaction  of  individual  feelings  and 
scruples.  It  is  hardly  fair,  indeed,  for  a  small  subdivision  of 
a  large  body  to  attempt  to  subject  the  interests  of  that  body 
to  an  influence  which  it  would  deprecate  and  by  which  it 
might  be  seriously  damaged. 

The  wisdom  of  an  application  to  Parliament  depends  alto- 
o-ether  upon  considerations  and  circumstances  which  it  would 
be  undesirable  to  discuss  in  these  pages.  Would  that  we 
had  there  the  Protestant  feeling  which,  as  we  see  from  the 
foregoing  pages,  was,  under  God,  the  means  of  saving  this 
country  in  former  times  from  the  curse  of  Popery.  I  would 
fain  hope,  however,  that  there  is  enough  of  the  feeling  left  in 
that  body  to  make  it  unwilling  to  see  the  National  Church 
again  overspread  with  the  corrupt  doctrines  and  practices 
from  which  the  Reformation  delivered  us. 

As  concerns  the  efforts  of  individuals,  much  no  doubt  may 
be  done  through  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  platform. 
But  if  any  effectual  opposition  is  contemplated  to  the 
advances  of  Popery,  it  must  be  by  united,  steady,  per 
severing,  general,  and  well-organized  efforts,  very  different 
from  the  timid,  desultory,  spasmodic,  individual  movements 

*  See  pp.  13—15  above. 
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within  which  our  Protestantism  has  as  yet  confined  itself. 
We  may  take  a  hint  on   this    point    from    our    opponents'" 
policy,  while  we  repudiate  its  concomitants.     Their  rule  i<* 
Little  talk  and  much  action  ;  little  noise   and    commotion' 
much  quiet  organization,  arrangement,  and  influence  •  unity 
the  source  of  action,  sacrifice   of  individual  feelings    co 
operation  with  one  object  in  view,  and  a  host  of  different  and 
widely-scattered  agencies  simultaneously  at  work  to  accom 
plish  it.     Such  a  movement,  originating  in  a  centre  of  action 
«rfi'  P°SSeSsinS  Judgment  and  experience,  workin- 
by  Affiliated  agencies  pervading  the   country,  and  co-ope 
tmg  to  a  common  end  through  mutual  consultation  and 
correspondence,  can  do  more  than  all  the  efforts  of  isolated 
manuals,  or  of  bodies  guided  by  the  discordant  countt 
of  members  of  different  views  and  feelings,  can  ever  effect. 
But   it   can  no   longer   be   doubted,    that   if  a   vigorous 
*tional  effort  is  not  at  once  made  to  arrest  the  course  of  the 
movement  winch  Eome  and  her  allies  among  ourselves  hav, 
used  m  this  country,  the  aspect  of  our  Church  will  be  alto 
gether  changed,  and  its  Protestantism  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
Are  we  willing  quietly  to  permit  this  result  to  be  achieved  f 
Are  we  ready  to   drop  the  Protestant  banner,  and  calmly 
allow  Mdbod  to  be  inscribed  011   our  Eeformed    Church? 
Surely  not.     The  inheritance  of  a  pure  form  of  faith  and 
worship,  obtained  for  us,  through  God's  mercy,  by  the  U  "d 
of  our  martyred  forefathers,   is  a  trust  committed  to  our 
keeping  by  One  who  will  hold  us  responsible  for  casting  it 
away  from  us. 

They  were  not  let  us  hope,  vain,  Int  prophetic,  words  that 

lowed  from  the  lips  of  our  noble  Latimer,  as  he  stood  at  the 

Be  of  good  comfort,  Master  Eidley,  and  play  the 

man;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  by  God's  grace 

m  England,  as,  I  trust, 

SHALL  NEVEE   BE   PUT   OUT/'' 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  READER. 

THE  following  pages  are  the  expansion  of  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  a  provincial  newspaper  some  time 
since.  The  Author  has  been  induced  by  his  friends 
to  publish  it  in  its  present  form,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  do  good,  as  throwing  some  light  upon  a 
question  in  which  every  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  lay  and  clerical,  is  deeply  interested.  It 
will  be  observed  that  he  does  not  enter  on  the  legal 
question,  which  will  probably  now  be  settled,  as  it  is 
announced  that  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  against  the  Church  of  St.  Alban's,  repre 
sented  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie. 

27,  GLOUCESTER  PLACE,  PORTMAN  SQUARE, 
March,  1867. 
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RITUALISM 


EVERY  one  •  acquainted,  even  in  a  moderate  degree, 
with  ecclesiastical  history,  must  be  aware  that  Chris 
tianity,  from  its  commencement,  has  been  subject  to 
developments  of  doctrine ;  sometimes  arising  from 
fresh  discoveries  of  truth  contained  in  the  Word  of 
God ;  at  other  times  consisting  of  opinions  unsup 
ported  by,  and  often  at  variance  with  it.  Thus  it 
was  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  growth,  "  first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  corn  in  the  ear."  As 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  Divine  Founder,  it  was 
announced  in  parables,  discourses,  maxims,  and  sen 
tences  of  the  highest  wisdom,  but  more  or  less  enig 
matical,  and  requiring  further  expansion,  which  after 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  it  received ;  for  then,  by  the 
effusion  of  the*  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Apostles,  they 
acquired  fuller  and  clearer  views,  and  were  enabled 
to  develope  them  in  various  languages,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance.  Thus  all  things  were  made 
known  that  were  necessary  to  salvation.  With  the 
last  of  the  Apostles  the  Book  of  Revelation  closed, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  all  Protestant  divines,  no 
addition  since  has  been  permitted  to  be  made  to  it 
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by  any  human  authority.  That  this  is  the  doctrine 
of  our  Church  we  are  plainly  taught  in  the  Sixth  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  asserts  "  that  Holy 
Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation : 
so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that 
it  should  be  believed  as  an  Article  of  the  Faith,  or  be 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation."  Autho 
rity  was  given  to  the  Church  by  her  Divine  Lord,  as 
Dr.  Pusey  has  observed,  but  within  certain  limits. 
"  Teach  them,"  said  He,  "  whatsoever  I  command 
you."  We  receive  therefore  as  truth,  whatever  is 
plainly  revealed,  or  may  be  fully  proved,  by  Holy 
Scripture.  Beyond  this,  no  Pope,  Council,  or  Synod 
has  power  in  regard  to  saving  doctrines,  to  add  to 
or  diminish  from  them;  and  this  applies  as  much 
to  the  Sacraments  as  to  any  other  part  of  Divine 
Revelation. 

As  to  that  class  of  ceremonies  which  come  under 
the  term  Ritual,  these  certainly  fall  under  the  autho 
rity  of  the  Church,  as  is  fully  declared  in  the  Twen 
tieth  and  Thirty-fourth  Articles ;  but  even  these 
cannot  be  altered  or  enforced  at  the  discretion  of  in 
dividuals,  nor  can  they  be  required  as  necessary  to 
salvation.  We  insist  the  more  upon  this,  as  a  pro 
minent  party  in  the  Church,  at  present,  not  only  at 
taches  a  value  to  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  which 
they  ought  not  to  have,  but  they  interpret  them,  and 
especially  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  a 
way  not  warranted  by  Scripture  or  the  earliest  tra 
ditions  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  may  be  almost  said,  indeed,  that  a  new  day- 
spring  from  on  high  has  broken  in  upon  us  !  A 
gospel  is  taught  which  St.  Paul  would  hardly  have 
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recognized,  and  might  have  thought  worthy,  perhaps, 
of  the  "  Anathema  "  which  he  pronounced  against 
the  false  apostles  of  his  day.  Religion  is  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  the  heart — of  pure  and 
holy  intercourse  between  man  and  his  Maker,  upon 
the  simple  principles  of  Gospel  truth — it  must  be 
made  pompous,  gorgeous,  attractive — it  must  strike 
the  senses  and  the  imagination — it  must  be  acted, 
not  felt ;  presented  to  congregations  in  the  dress  of 
the  alb,  the  vestment,  the  tunicle,  &c.,  hallowed  with 
incense,  adorned  with  coats  of  divers  colours ;  while 
the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
are  turned  into  a  scenic  representation,  to  the  delight 
of  those  who  think  all  religion  a  sham,  and  to  the 
disgust  and  despair  of  humble,  earnest  men,  who 
love  their  Church,  and  have  hitherto  looked  upon  it, 
though  certainly  not  perfect,  as  the  purest  model 
existing  of  that  handed  down  from  primitive  times, 
and  consecrated  at  the  Reformation  by  the  blood  of 
so  many  saints  and  martyrs. 

The  party,  or  sect,  which  now  claims  to  represent 
the  English  Church  is  called  Ritualist.  It  is  an 
offset  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  professes  to 
have  for  its  object  to  restore  the  ritual  of  the  National 
Church  from  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen,  to 
its  original  intention,  as  the  veritable  exponent  of 
Catholic  faith  and  dogma. 

.  A  book  of  Essays  '  lately  published,  which  has 
reached  a  second  edition,  entitled  "  The  Church  and 
the  World,"  exhibits  the  tenets  of  Ritualism  in  their 
full  force.  The  essays  are  written  with  different 
degrees  of  ability,  and  there  may  be  some  variation 

1  N.B.  This  part  of  the  letter  was  published  some  time  since. 
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of  sentiment  among  the  writers,  but  they  are  all  of 
the  same  school,  and  for  the  most  part  singularly 
uniform  in  doctrine.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  book 
generally  as  a  text-book  of  these  opinions,  making  a 
few  remarks,  first  on  the  second  essay  of  the  series, 
"  On  the  Missionary  Aspect  of  Bitualism." 

Passing  over  the  beginning  of  the  essay,  as  irrele 
vant  to  our  purpose,  we  read  at  page  30,  what 
Ritualism  is.  It  is  defined  to  be  "  the  visible  expo 
nent  of  particular  tenets,  which  are  more  or  less 
prevalent  in  the  Anglican  Church."  "  It  is  not  the 
root  of  dogma,  but  its  fruit "  (p.  32)  ;  that  is,  "  its 
doctrines  must  be  understood,  and  received,  and 
then  carried  out  by  visible  representations."  It  thus 
becomes  a  sort  of  "  object  lesson,"  having  the  same 
effect,  as  to  dogma,  as  the  exhibition  of  any  object, 
with  its  explanation,  has  upon  children.  Hence  it  is 
in  its  nature  "  histrionic,"  and  how  suitable  such  a 
mode  of  teaching  must  be  to  engage  the  attention, 
and  make  converts  of  congregations,  may  be  learnt 
from  its  success  on  "the  stage."  The  passage  in 
which  this  is  set  forth  is  so  singular  and  instructive 
that  I  must  be  allowed  to  reproduce  it. 

"  Hence,"  we  are  told,  "  a  lesson  may  be  learnt 
by  all  who  are  not  too  proud  to  learn,  from  the  stage. 
For  it  is  an  axiom  in  Liturgiology,  that  no  public 
worship  is  really  deserving  of  its  name  unless  it  be 
histrionic — histrionic  for  three  reasons  :  first,  be 
cause  it  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  and  represent  on 
earth  what  Christians  believe  to  be  going  on  in 
heaven ;  secondly,  because  this  representation  is 
partly  effected  by  the  employment  of  material  sym 
bols,  to  shadow  forth  invisible  powers;  thirdly, 
because  personal  action,  rather  than  passive  recep- 
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tivity,  is  the  essence  of  its  character.  The  whole 
histrionic  principle  is  conceded  and  hallowed  by  the 
two  most  sacred  rites  of  the  Christian  religion: 
Baptism,  which  physically  suggests  the  idea  of  moral 
cleansing;  and  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  shows 
forth  the  broken  body  and  the  out-poured  blood,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  presents  to  the  mind  the 
notion  of  sustenance."  (Pages  37  and  38.) 

Thus  we  perceive  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
are  reduced  to  a  mere  scenic  exhibition,  in  which  the 
Altar  is  the  stage,  the  elements  the  subject  of  dis 
play,  and  the  priest  the  chief  actor ;  but  this  is  not 
all.     What  is  the  doctrine  or  dogma  implied  in  this 
strange  drama  ?     Because  our  Lord  has  made  use  of 
water  in  Baptism  as  sign  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  has 
instituted  bread  and  wine  as  symbols  of  His  most 
precious  body  and  blood,  His  authority  is  claimed  as 
given  to  symbolism ;  and  Ritualism  is  to  be  the  only, 
or  at  least  the  chief  means  of  realizing  the  Gospel 
to  men's  minds.     "  Preaching  may  be  useful,  where 
it  can  be  had  of  the  best  kind,  but  there  are  as  few 
good  preachers  in  the  pulpit,  as  actors  upon  the 
stage ;"  therefore,  something  else  is  wanted,  which  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  form  of  wor 
ship  borrowed  from  the  Romanists  to  supplement  the 
Gospel  and  make  it  effectual.     We  are  told,  "  There 
are  two  factors,  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of 
Ritualism,  to  wit,  dogma  and  practical  expediency." 
Now,  what  is  the  dogma  set  forth  in  the  passage 
above  ?     Let  us  take  the  last  of  the  reasons  given 
why  worship  should  be  histrionic  : — "  Because  per 
sonal  action,  rather  than  passive  receptivity,  is  the 
essence  of  its  character."     What  does  this  mean  ? 
If  any  thing,  that  the  value  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
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does  not  consist  on  the  due  disposition  of  the  reci 
pient,  that  is,  on  the  conditions  of  faith  and  holiness 
required  of  the  communicant  in  order  to  receive  its 
benefits  ;  but  its  virtue  arises  from  what  is  actually 
done  at  the  Lord's  Table,  that  is,  the  exhibition  of 
the  elements,  which,  after  consecration  by  the  priest, 
have  become  the  real  and  material  body  of  Christ, 
and,  as  such,  are  elevated  in  the  presence  of  the 
people  for  their  adoration.  But  is  this  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Are  such  exponents  to 
be  recognized  as  the  true  interpreters  of  her  tenets  ? 
It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  Church  of  England 
acknowledges  a  real  presence  in  the  Sacrament,  and 
so  she  does,  a  real  but  not  material — a  spiritual,  not 
corporal.  She  holds  spirit  to  be  as  real  as  body,  but 
knows  nothing  of  a  change  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  after  consecration,  and 
expressly  forbids  the  elevation  of  the  Host  for  pur 
poses  of  adoration.  What  becomes  then  of  this 
great  object  lesson,  as  they  call  it,  of  ritualistic  wor 
ship  ?  It  may  be  as  telling  as  a  stage  procession, 
and  draw  crowds  by  its  theatrical  display, — it  may 
be  as  attractive  as  a  "  gin-palace"  (see  p.  39),  which 
is  made  use  of  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  some 
thing  besides  simplicity  and  truth  to  attract  men  to 
an  "  article"  so  generally  repulsive  as  religion  is  said 
by  our  author  to  be.  But  what  sort  of  religion  does 
it  produce  ?  Is  it  not  more  calculated  to  intoxicate 
and  deceive  its  votaries,  than  to  lead  them  to  repent 
ance  and  newness  of  life  ?  The  bandit,  who  kneels 
at  the  Crucifix,  acknowledges  the  power  of  the 
priest  to  fabricate  his  God,  to  give  him  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins,  and  looks,  perhaps,  at  the 
gorgeous  ceremonial  with  which  he  is  siirrounded,  as 
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an  earnest  of  his  admission  into  future  blessedness ; 
but  does  he  reform  his  character  ?  does  he  repent 
and  become  a  new  creature  in  Christ  ?  By  no 
means.  He  returns  as  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  is 
a  bandit  and  a  murderer  as  before.  Instances  of 
this  are  common  in  Catholic  countries,  as  they  know 
who  have  travelled  there,  and  seen  the  effects  of 
these  most  pernicious  superstitions. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  this  essay  in  disparage 
ment  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 2.  It  is  ad- 
'mitted  to  be  endeared  to  thousands  by  memories 
and  associations  of  a  holy  kind,  but  its  defects  are 
glaring  and  irremediable.  It  is  too  "  simple,"  that 
is,  not  ritualistic  enough;  it  is  "too  intellectual," 
that  is,  not  suited  to  women  and  children.  "It  is 
very  sedate,  very  decorous,  very  good  no  doubt  for 
those  who  like  it,  but  it  wants  the  mysterious  and 
symbolical  pomp  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  what  an  oratorio  would  be  without  instrumenta 
tion  ;  what  a  handsome  house  is  without  hangings, 
curtains,  carpets,  mirrors,  or  pictures ;  but  let  it 
assume  a  dramatic  aspect,  and  every  one  will  under 
stand  it,  however  uninstructed." 

Comment  upon  this  would  be  superfluous,  but  we 
shall  dilate  at  some  length  on  the  views  put  forth  by 
these  writers  on  Church  History ;  they  are  fond  of 
appealing  to  history  in  justification  of  their  views, 
as  if  its  verdict  was  entirely  in  their  favour.  They 
would  have  us  believe,  that  it  was  one  of  the  first 
cares  of  the  Apostles  to  provide  a  ritualistic  service 
for  their  newly-gathered  followers;  that  the  con- 

4  See  also  Mr.  Medd,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  on  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  "The  Church  and  the  World," 
p.  330,  for  his  opinion  on  the  Communion  Service. 
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trary  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  mistake,  arising  out 
of  the  biblical  translation  of  a  well-known  passage, 
1  Cor.  i.  26,  "Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how 
that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called,  etc.,"  where  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  original  word,  /cX^o-i?,  is  applied  in 
an  active  sense  to  the  Apostles,  who  by  their  preach 
ing  had  "  called"  their  disciples  into  the  fold  of  the 
Church;  and  not  to  the  condition  in  life  of  these 
early  converts ;  which  was  so  low  and  destitute  of 
worldly  prosperity,  that  they  could  not  have  wanted 
a  costly  ritual,  nor  provided  it,  had  it  been  required : 
an  interpretation  which  has  received  some  counte 
nance  from  the  learned ;  though,  as  others  think,  such 
a  view  is  opposed  not  only  to  the  general  meaning  of 
/cXrjo-is,  but  also  to  the  argument  of  the  Apostle; 
whose  object  was,  not  to  exalt  the  temporal  con 
dition  of  his  followers  in  their  own  opinion,  but  to 
make  them  sensible  of  what  they  were  in  reality,  the 
followers  of  a  crucified  Lord;  whose  position  on 
earth  was  any  thing  but  dignified  by  earthly  splen 
dour,  and  for  whom  he  (the  Apostle)  had  himself 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  had  become  cruci 
fied  to  the  world,  as  the  world  was  to  him — a  theory 
of  the  Grospel,  which  has  ever  been  accepted  as 
founded  in  truth ;  and  which  never  indeed  can  be 
overthrown ;  for  although  it  be  admitted  that  Chris 
tianity  found  a  standing  point  very  early  in  high 
places — in  the  imperial  household  for  instance  :  that 
Pudens,  of  senatorial  rank,  Flavia  Domitilla,  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  and  others  at  Rome,  Jerusalem,  An- 
tioch,  &c.,  swelled  its  ranks,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  the  Christians  generally  were  of  a  very  low 
order;  the  Apostles  themselves  being  of  the  same 
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grade;  whilst  they  are  every  where  spoken  of  with 
contempt  by  the  Roman  historians,  not  to  mention 
the  reproaches  cast  upon  them  by  Celsus,  and  other 
persecutors  ;  so  true  it  is,  "  that  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ; 
and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  that  are  mighty ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory 
in  His  presence."  Ritualists  in  those  early  times 
there  may  have  been,  but  they  were  Pharisees  and 
formalists,  with  a  few  Judaizing  Christians,  who 
could  not  wean  themselves  from  the  customs  of  a 
law,  which  was  now  to  be  for  ever  abolished,  and 
replaced  by  a  better  and  more  spiritual  dispensa 
tion. 

That  our  Lord  borrowed  from  that  law  the  two 
principal  rites  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  well  under 
stood  ;  and  in  the  history  of  these  rites,  we  have  a 
clear  and  interesting  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  corruptions  which  afterwards  prevailed  through 
out  the  whole  system  of  Church  Discipline.  On 
Baptism,  it  will  not  be  desirable  to  enlarge,  but  as 
early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  we  find 
from  the  only  Latin  writer3,  whose  works  have 
reached  us,  that  in  the  administration  of  Baptism, 
some  exceptional  practices  had  been  introduced. 

In  the  Eucharist  it  was  different.  Alterations 
were  made,  but  of  another  character.  Superstition 
here  was  the  product  of  a  later  age,  when  priestly 
power  had  obtained  the  ascendant,  and  subjugated, 
not  the  form  of  religion  only,  but  the  Word  of  God 
itself  to  its  rule. 

There  are  three  periods  within  which  the  history 

3  See  Bishop  Kaye's  "  Tertullian,"  p.  408. 
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of  the  Lord's  Supper  may  be  comprised,  1st,  From 
the  times  of  the  Apostles  to  the  era  of  Constantine ; 
2ndly,  From  Constantine  to  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
and  then,  3rdly,  Generally  to  the  Reformation  and 
our  own  times. 

I.  First,  we  have  the  account  of  the  Supper,  as 
instituted  by  our  Lord  Himself4,  and  afterwards 
revealed  to  St.  Paul,  as  related  in  the  eleventh  chap 
ter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  With 
this  every  one  is  familiar ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
noticed,  that,  as  celebrated  at  Corinth  and  other 
places,  it  was  partaken  of,  at  first,  as  a  part  of  the 
Agape,  or  Feast  of  Charity,  to  which  allusion  is  so 
often  made  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  as,  when  it 
is  said,  that  "they5  (that  is,  the  early  Christians) 
continued  stedfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  in 
prayers."  And  again,  in  the  same  chapter 6,  "  con 
tinuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and 
breaking  bread  from  house  to  house  (i.  e.,  in  their 
assemblies),  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart."  Remembering,  probably,  that 
the  ordinance  had  been  instituted  by  their  Lord, 
when  He  ate  the  •  Passover  at  supper  for  the  last 
time  with  His  disciples,  they  had  not  yet  learnt  to 


4  The  words  of  the  Institution  ("  The  Church  and  the  World," 
p.  336)  are  thus  translated  and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Medd : — 
"  As  our  Priest  He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it,  and  said,  '  This  is 
My  Body,  which  is  now  being  given  for  you?  i.  e.,  sacrificed  on  your 
behalf;  '  this  is  My  Blood,  which  is  now  being  poured  out  for  you, 
and  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,'  i.  e.,  as  a  true,  and  real,  and 
efficacious  sacrifice  of  expiation."  This  was  before  the  Sacrifice  on 
the  Cross  had  taken  place. 

5  Acts  ii.  42.  6  Acts  ii.  46. 
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distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary  meal,  and  this  had 
given  rise  to  much  scandal  and  abuse. 

It  is  this  scandal  and  abuse,  which  St.  Paul,  in 
his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  so  severely  con 
demns,  and  in  doing  so  he  clearly  shows  how  very 
simple  the  Sacramental  rite  must  have  been  at  that  time  ; 
for  though  there  is  no  material  difference  between 
the  institution  as  related  by  him  and  that  recorded 
by  the  Evangelists,  especially  St.  Luke,  he  adds  him 
self  the  important  words,  in  thus  doing  "ye  do  show 
the  Lord's  death  till  He  come,"  a  proof,  if  any  were 
wanting,  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  were  now,  at 
least,  esteemed  symbols  of  His  passion,  and  intended 
as  "  a  memorial,"  to  keep  up  "the  remembrance," 
the  cba/^oris  of  Him  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

About  this  time  (shortly  after  the  disturbances  at 
Corinth)  it  is  probable  the  separation  of  the  rite,  as 
an  act  of  worship,  from  the  Agape,  or  Love  Feast, 
was  effected.  Certain  it  is,  that  early  in  the  follow 
ing  century,  they  were  distinct,  and  the  Eucharist  was 
celebrated  in  the  early  morning.  To  this,  perhaps, 
a  tradition  (preserved  in  the  "  Liber  Pontincalis  ") 
quoted  by  Bunsen 7  alludes,  which  states  that  Alex 
ander,  Bishop  of  Rome,  A.D.  100 — 106,  "  had  joined 
the  passion  of  our  Lord  to  the  Eucharist;"  a  passage 
which  had  hitherto  been  thought  unintelligible,  but  is 
easily  understood  if  applied  to  this  change  in  the  ser 
vice,  for  the  Passion  or  Sacrament  would  thus  follow 
the  prayers  and  the  sermon.  The  order  at  this  time 
was  first  an  offertory,  or  material  sacrifice  of  bread 
and  wine,  answering  to  the  Mincha  of  the  old  Jewish 
law,  in  Greek,  irpoo-^opa,  and  consisting  of  contribu- 

7  "  Analecta  ante  Niercna,"  vol.  iii.  p.  52. 
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tions  of  the  faithful,  laid  on  the  altar  or  table  with 
prayer,  and  the  dedication  of  themselves  to  God. 
The  prayers  used  by  the  minister  were  called  Eucha- 
ristical,  as  consisting  chiefly  of  thanksgivings,  and  pre 
ceded  the  distribution  of  the  elements.  The  whole  was 
named  the  Eucharist,  or  giving  of  thanks.  The  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Supper  were  taken  from  the  contri 
butions  ;  and  when  the  dismission  of  the  assembly 
took  place,  a  division  was  made  of  the  remainder  of 
the  things  offered,  among  those  who  had  most  need 
of  them ;  but  we  shall  see  these  matters  further 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  writers  of  the  next 
century. 

The  second  century  opens  with  the  names  of 
Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch  (mar 
tyred  A.D.  107),  Papias,  and  others  ;  but  the  greatest 
lights  of  it  were  Irenaeus  and  Justin  Martyr,  the 
former  Bishop  of  Lyons,  in  France,  the  latter  a 
Greek  Philosopher,  who  from  a  Platonist  became  a 
Christian.  They  were  both  of  them  near  enough  to 
the  times  of  the  Apostles  to  have  conversed  with 
their  successors,  and  received  the  earliest  traditions 
of  the  faith. 

To  Justin  Martyr  we  are  indebted  for  the  fullest 
account  extant  of  the  irpocrfopal,  or  eucharistical 
offerings,  which  preceded  the  principal  service,  as 
also  of  the  rites  observed  in  the  celebration  of  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Ignatius  had 
already  spoken  of  the  Eucharist  "  as  the  medicine  of 
immortality,  an  antidote  to  death,  a  means  of  ever 
lasting  life  in  communion  with  Christ,"  but  Justin 
enters  fully  into  the  subject,  and  describes  it  in 
detail.  We  learn  from  him  that  there  was  first,  as 
we  have  said,  a  lay  oblation,  or  the  offerings  of  the 
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people ;  and  secondly,  a  consecration  of  them  by  the 
Minister,  by  which  they  became  in  a  manner  holy. 

Justin's  words,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Kaye  *,  are  to 
this  effect : — "  On  the  day  called  Sunday,  there  is  an 
assembling  together  of  all  who  dwell  in  the  cities  or 
country,  when  the  *  Memoirs '  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets  are  read,  as  long  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  Then  when  the  reader  has  ceased,  the 
President  delivers  a  discourse,  in  which  he  admo 
nishes  and  exhorts  those  that  are  present.  We  then 
rise  altogether  and  pray.  Prayer  being  ended,  bread 
and  wine,  mixed  with  water,  are  brought,  when  the 
President  offers  further  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
with  as  loud  a  voice  as  he  can 9.  The  people  then 
express  their  assent  by  saying  Amen  (So  be  it)." 
The  distribution  of  the  elements  then  took  place; 
each  person  present  receiving  a  share  of  them  from 
the  hands  of  the  Deacon,  by  whom  a  portion  was 
also  taken  to  those  who  were  absent.  "  After  the 
blessing  of  the  assembly  the  meeting  separated." 
Such  is  Justin's  account,  twice  repeated  in  almost 
the  same  words ;  and  with  this  agrees  the  statement 
of  Irenseus,  though  as  was  natural  in  the  case  of  one 
engaged  in  controversy  with  heretics,  his  opinion 
is  expressed  in  a  more  indirect  manner.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  object  of  the  "  Eucharistia," 
as  stated  by  Justin,  was  to  offer  up  to  God,  on 
behalf  of  the  worshippers,  praises  and  thanksgivings 
for  all  the  temporal  blessings  bestowed  upon  them, 
with  self-dedication  to  His  service,  which  ended  in 


8  Kaye's  "Justin  Martyr,"  p.  89,  ed.  1853. 

9  See  Kaye's  note  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  avair^iru  (sends 
forth  with  a  loud  voice). 
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their  participation  of  the  consecrated  elements,  in 
remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
Each  communicant  had  this  to  bear  in  mind,  but  the 
G-nostics,  Irenseus  tells  us,  not  acknowledging  the 
God  of  Nature,  could  not  consistently  present  Him 
with  any  thank-offerings,  nor  would  they  join  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  another  place  he  says,  "  Christ 
gave  His  disciples  an  intimation  to  present  to  God 
the  first-fruits  of  His  creatures,  as  signs  of  their 
thankfulness ; "  and  contrasts  the  sacrifices  thus 
made,  with  those  of  the  Jewish  Priesthood,  observing 
that  "  the  Jews,  who  regarded  God  as  their  Lord, 
presented  Him  with  tythes,  a  definite  proportion  of 
these  gifts;  but  Christians,  His  children,  present 
Him  with  all."  He  speaks  also  of  the  oblation,  or 
offering,  as  a  sacrifice,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  spiritual 
thank-offering,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  sacri 
fice  on  the  cross. 

There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  Justin  relating 
to  the  bread  and  wine  which  requires  explanation. 
It  is  certainly  very  obscure,  and  has  given  no  slight 
trouble  to  critics,  ancient  and  modern.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  original  Greek  as  below1,  and  is 
thus  translated  by  Bishop  Kaye.  Speaking  of  the 
bread  and  wine  after  consecration,  he  says,  "  We  do 
not  receive  it  as.  common  bread  and  common  drink — 
but  in  the  same  manner,  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour, 
being  made  flesh  through  the  Word  of  God,  had 
both  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation ;  so  we  are 
also  taught  that  the  food  over  which  thanksgiving  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  prayer  of  the  Word,  which  came 

1  Dr.  Kaye's  "  Justin  Martyr,"  p.  87.  He  has  a  learned  and 
interesting  note  upon  the  subject,  which  is  well  worth  the  atten 
tion  of  scholars — dAA'  ov  rpoTrov  K.T.\. 
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from  Him  (by  which  food  undergoing  the  necessary 
change,  our  flesh  and  blood  are  nourished) — we  are 
taught  to  say,  that  this  food  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  Incarnate  Jesus."  Upon  which  passage  Neander 
remarks  that  "  it  expresses  more  than  the  symbolical 
idea  of  a  memorial,  as  represented  in  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  amounts  in  fact  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
*  a  reiterated  Incarnation,'  through  the  operation  of 
the  Logos,  by  which  they  became  identical  with 
Christ's  Body." 

To  prove  this,  he  produces  corresponding  passages 
from  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  from  which  he  draws 
the  conclusion  that  these  Christian  teachers  enter 
tained  the  idea  "that  the  bread  and  wine,  by  virtue 
of  the  Consecrating  Prayer,  '  is  pervaded  by  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,'  and  that  by  actual  participa 
tion,  unchangeable  life  is  imparted  to  those  who 
share  in  it." 

But  this  is  going  too  far;  what  they  really  asserted 
was  a  spiritual,  not  a  material  presence ;  although  they 
may  have  thought  the  benefit  produced  was,  as  the 
Romanists  express  it,  "  ex  opere  operato,"  by  com 
munication  or  contact  with  the  body  and  blood; 
which  would  seem  to  agree  with  the  Lutheran  doc 
trine  of  consubstantiation,  though  it  does  not  amount 
to  transubstantiation,  the  product  of  a  more  meta 
physical  and  yet  a  grosser  age. 

Bishop  Kaye's  opinion  of  Justin's  meaning  is  to 
this  effect :  "  their  object  was,  in  my  opinion,  not  to 
compare  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  made 
flesh  for  our  sakes,  with  that  in  which  the  bread  and 
wine  became  the  body  and  blood,  but  only  to  say  that,  as 
Christians,  they  were  taught  that  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  Eucharist  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ," 

B  2 
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that  is  really  and  spiritually,  but  not  corporally,  ov 
rpoirov  being  equivalent  to  "as." 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  up  to  this  time 
the  Sacraments  retained  their  original  simplicity; 
that  they  were  only  two  in  number,  and  that  any  thing 
representing  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  not  even 
thought  of.  "At  this  time,"  says  Neander,  "the 
idea  of  Sacrifice2  had  no  relation  to  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  but  to  the  natural  productions  of 
the  earth,  that  were  used  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  And 
of  Justin  Martyr,  Waterland  observes,  "  The  sum  of 
his  doctrine  is,  that  Prayers  and  Praises  and  universal 
obedience  are  the  only  Christian  sacrifices  he  speaks 
of,  so  that  when  he  gives  the  name  of  oblation  or 
sacrifice  to  the  Eucharist,  his  whole  meaning  is,  that 
it  is  a  religious  service  in  this,  i.  e.  the  foregoing 
sense."  When  he  comes  to  the  explanation  of  the 
symbols,  he  thus  proceeds  : — "  The  main  difference 
between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  according  to  Justin, 
lies  in  this,  that  we  have  no  material  sacrifice  at  all. 

*  That  is,  in  the  Romano- Ritualistic  sense.  Mr.  Medd  however 
("  The  Church  and  the  World,"  p.  355)  refers  to  a  passage  of  Tertul- 
lian  ("  De  Oratione,"  cap.  10)  in  which  the  term  "  participatio  sacri- 
ficii "  occurs  as  applying  to  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and 
that  in  connexion  with  the  phrase  "  si  et  ad  aram  Dei  steteris,"  as 
referring  to  the  Lord's  Table,  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  called 
an  Altar.  Without  entering  minutely  into  the  question,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  words  "  sacrrficiorum  orationibus "  is 
applied  to  the  Eucharistic  offerings  in  the  same  passage,  so  that 
the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  probably  used  only  generally,  and  not  in 
the  sense  which  the  Ritualists  desire,  especially  as  in  other  places 
Tertullian  expressly  calls  the  bread  "  the  representation  of  the 
Body  of  Christ,"  as  Adv.  Judaeos,  cap.  10,  Adv.  Marcion.  cap.  14, 
"  panem  quo  ipsum  corpus  suum  representat."  Compare  de  Res. 
Carnis.  c.  37  :  "  Quia  et  Sermo  caro  erat  factus,  proinde  in  causam 
vitae  appetendus,  et  devorandus  auditu,  et  ruminandus  intellectu, 
et  fide  dfgerendus" 
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The  matter  of  the  Eucharist  is  Sacramental,  and 
the  bread  and  wine  are  signs,  yea,  signs  of  a  sacrifice, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  But  as  to  any  sacrifice  of 
ours,  it  lies  entirely  in  the  service  we  perform,  and 
in  the  qualifications  or  dispositions  which  we  bring 
with  us  to  its  performance,  which  are  all  so  much 
spiritual  oblation  or  sacrifice,  and  nothing  else." 

Such  being  the  Sacramental  "doctrine  of  the 
Western  Church,  as  represented  in  the  writings  of 
Justin  and  Irenaeus,  proceed  we  to  that  of  Africa,  of 
which  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  were  the  chief  lumi 
naries.  Tertullian  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century.  His  writings  are  voluminous, 
and  his  opinions  not  very  consistent.  He  is  how 
ever  clear  as  to  the  symbolical  use  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  as,  in  addition  to  places  before  quoted,  the 
Tract  against  Marcioii  (4 — 40)  shows;  where  he  says, 
"  He  took  and  distributed  the  bread  and  wine  to  His 
disciples,  saying,  *  this  is  My  Body,  that  is,  the  sign 
or  figure  of  My  Body3.  "  Yet  on  other  occasions  he 
speaks  (as  in  the  Tract  on  the  Resurrection  quoted 
below4)  as  if  some  magical  effect  were  produced  by 
contact  with  the  symbols ,  ex  opere  operate; — so  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  although 
he  admitted  no  combination  of  the  bread  and  wine 
with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  but  regarded 
them  in  the  light  of  symbols,  yet  he  implies  the 
existence  of  a  hyper-physical  element  in  the  Supper, 
and  a  supernatural  connexion  with  the  Body  of 

3  "Acceptum   panem   et   distributum   discipulis   corpus  suum 
ilium  fecit ;    hoc  est  corpus  meum  dicendo,  i.  e.  figura  corporis 


mei. 

4     it 


Caro  corpore  et  sanguine  Christi  vescitur  ut  et  anima  de 
Deo  saginatur." — De  Resur.  c.  8. 
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Christ,  for  the  sanctification  of  believers  (Neander's 
Dogm.  vol.  i.  p.  241).     So  at  least  Neander  thinks. 

Turning  to  Cyprian,  we  find  that  he  is  more 
correct  than  Tertullian.  He  speaks  of  the  bread 
and  wine  as  symbols ;  and  of  faith  as  producing  a 
spiritual  union  with  Christ 3.  He  even  compares  the 
effects  of  divine  grace  in  exhilarating  the  soul,  to 
that  of  wine  on  the  body ;  but  he  indulges  in  other 
phrases  of  a  more  material  tendency.  He  says, 
"  Christ  is  the  bread  of  those  that  touch  His  body." 
To  be  excluded  from  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be 
excluded  from  "  the  sanctifying  power  of  His  body," 
&c. ;  but  the  most  important  charge  against  him 
is,  that  "in  him  first  we  distinctly  observe  the  trans 
ition  from  a  spiritual  to  the  later  Roman  Catholic 
view ;"  for  he  is  the  first  who  requires  a  correspon 
dence  between  the  sacrificial  act  in  the  memorial,  and 
the  sacrifice  offered  on  the  Cross,  in  order  to  a  right 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Speaking  of  the 
Christian  Priesthood 6,  as  formed  on  the  model  of  the 

6  Ep.  Ixiii.  c.  212. 

6  For  an  idea  of  the  Christian  Priesthood  under  the  Gospel,  see 
Mr.  Medd,  "  The  Church  and  the  World,"  p.  339.  Having  described 
the  worship  of  the  Church  on  earth,  which  is  but  the  outer  court 
of  heaven,  and  stated  that  her  services  are  no  longer  copies, 
shadows,  figures  of  the  heavenly  worship,  but  gloriously  real, 
identical  with  the  worship  of  heaven,  of  which  Christ  Himself  is 
the  Eternal  Priest,  he  informs  us  what  the  Christian  Priest  himself 
is.  What  he  does  at  the  altar  is,  as  it  were,  the  earthly  form  and 
visible  expression  of  our  Lord's  continual  action,  as  our  High 
Priest  in  heaven.  He  is  "  no  longer  the  successor  of  a  long  line  of 
dead  predecessors  in  a  mere  typical  priesthood,  but  the  present 
vicarious  representative  of  the  one,  true,  real,  and  everliving 
Priest,  doing,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church 
of  God  on  earth,  what  Jesus  does  in  heaven.  Rather,  we  should 
say,  according  to  that  great  principle  which  is  the  true  key 
to  the  whole  theory  of  the  Christian  ministry,  it  is  Jesus,  who  is 
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Old  Testament,  it  seemed  to  him  to  require  a  daily 
sacrifice,  though  one  of  a  higher  kind.  Thus  the 
rite  became  a  presentation  of  the  Sacrifice  to  G-od ; 
out  of  which,  as  a  germ,  grew  the  idea  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mass7.  Cyprian  suffered  martyrdom  A.D. 
257-8. 

Contemporary  with  Cyprian,  but  in  another  part 
in  the  Church,  were  Clement  and  Origen  of  Alexan 
dria.  The  notions  of  Clement  were  of  a  symbolical, 
but  highly  spiritual  kind.  He  maintained  a  general 
distinction  between  the  i/or/rov,  or  intellectual,  and 
the  ala-Or)Tovt  or  sensible  part  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Thus  in  his  idea,  "  To  eat  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ,  is  to  share  a  portion  of  the  divine  life  of 
Christ  by  spiritual  communion  with  Him.  It  is  to 
renounce  our  former  course  of  conduct,  and  to  make 
Christ's  course  our  own."  He  calls  wine  "  a  mystic 
symbol  of  the  holy  blood,"  and  affirms  that  Christ 
showed  what  He  blessed  was  wine,  by  saying  to  His 
disciples,  "  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  this  vine, 
until  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  king 
dom8." 

As  to  Origen,  his  views  are  remarkably  clear. 
According  to  him,  we  must  distinguish  what  Christ's 
body  is,  in  its  sensuous  or  material,  and  its  spiritual 
significance,  i.e.  the  eating  of  the  body  and  blood  in 
the  highest  spiritual,  and  in  the  subordinate  sym 
bolical  sense;  in  other  words,  the  true  eating,  and 
that  which  is  understood  to  be  eating  in  the  common 

Himself  the  Priest,  the  Offerer  of  His  own  great  Sacrifice,  in  both 
cases,  on  earth  and  in  heaven."  So,  according  to  this,  if  Jesus  is 
God,  the  Priest  is  God  by  a  logical  inference. 

7  See  Neander's  Dogm.  vol.  i.  p.  245. 

8  Bishop   Kaye's    "  Clement   of  Alexandria,"    p.   475.     Matt, 
xxvi.  29. 
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sense  of  the  word.  He  says,  "  the  highest  object  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  represent  spiritual  commu 
nion  with  the  Logos,  and  by  the  spiritual  enjoyment 
of  it,  the  Logos  becomes  the  food  of  the  soul." 

As  regards  the  ceremonial  now  made  use  of  in  the 
celebration  of  worship  and  the  Sacraments,  we  find 
no  material  alterations.  Every  where  prevails  the 
same  simplicity.  Of  this  we  have  a  striking  proof 
in  the  Liturgical  remains  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  primitive  times.  They  have  been  collected 
by  various  writers,  dating  back  until  at  least  the 
second  century,  and  furnishing  us  with  the  exact 
forms  of  prayer  which  were  in  use  during  the  various 
epochs  they  represent.  Palmer,  who  has  written  a 
treatise  upon  them,  reduces  them  to  four : — The 
Oriental,  the  Alexandrian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Gal- 
lican.  Of  these,  in  point  of  antiquity,  he  appears  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  Oriental ;  while  Bunsen, 
whose  authority  in  these  matters  is  equally  great, 
perhaps  greater,  selects  the  Liturgy  of  Alexandria ; 
of  which  he  has  given  the  original  Greek9  in  its 
short  and  primitive,  as  well  as  in  its  extended  or 
later  form. 

On  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the 
course  of  the  first  or  shorter  service  was  almost 
identical,  as  to  form,  with  that  described  by  Justin 
Martyr: — the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Thanks 
giving,  the  Consecration  of  the  elements,  the  re 
sponses,  &c.  following  each  other  in  the  same  order. 
The  consecration  itself  consisted  first  of  a  repetition 
of  our  Lord's  words  at  the  Institution ;  and  secondly, 
of  prayer  to  God,  "  that  He  would  send  His  Holy 

9  "  Analecta  ante  Nicaena,"  vol.  iii.  p.  106 — 171. 
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Spirit  upon  the  offerings  presented  to  Him,  and 
likewise  give  holiness  to  all  those  who  partook  of 
them ;"  "  that  they  might  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  that  their  faith  might  be  confirmed ;  and 
that  they  might  have  the  privilege  to  praise  and 
magnify  Him,  who  had  done  so  great  things  for 
them,  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ."  (Alex. 
Liturgy,  ubi  supra.) 

At  this  time,  it  will  be  observed,  there  were  no 
peculiar  rites,  mysteries,  or  gesticulations,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  Romish  Church  at  present,  and  are 
sought  to  be  introduced  into  our  own;  no  altars,  no 
(hostige)  or  sacrifices ;  no  adoration  of  the  Pre 
sence;  no  indications,  at  least  among  the  people 
(whatever  may  have  been  the  esoteric  doctrine),  of 
the  reception  of  the  actual  material  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine ;  nothing, 
in  short,  carnal  or  revolting  to  the  senses;  but  a 
pure,  holy,  and  reasonable  service  or  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  Communicants,  with  dedication  of  them 
selves  and  their  substance  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
things,  adding  a  thankful  remembrance  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  a  loving  charity  towards  all  men,  but 
especially  towards  the  members  of  their  own  body, 
with  whom  they  were  joined  together  in  bonds  of 
the  most  holy  fellowship. 

II.  It  was  not  until  a  much  later  period  (probably 
by  degrees)  .that  usages  were  introduced  (thought 
necessary  at  the  present  day)  to  the  due  celebration 
of  the  Christian  Sacrifice.  A.D.  306,  Constantine 
became  Emperor  of  the  West;  and  about  313  he 
published  an  edict  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  by 
which  they  obtained  complete  religious  freedom,  and 
with  it  most  of  the  privileges  attaching  to  imperial 
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favour.  With  it,  also,  they  imported  into  the  wor 
ship  of  the  Church  much  that  belonged  to  Paganism. 
For  Constantine,  whether  from  natural  duplicity,  or 
from  a  desire  to  stand  well  with  all  his  subjects — the 
adherents  to  the  old  religion,  as  well  as  the  new — 
allowed  various  rites  to  be  so  blended  together  in 
the  Churches,  that  the  purer  form  could  not  but 
suffer  from  contact  with  the  effete  and  declining,  but 
as  yet,  far  from  extinct  superstition.  Temples  were 
indeed  thrown  down,  but  Churches,  called  Basilicas, 
were  built  in  their  place  of  the  most  sumptuous 
architecture,  and  at  the  greatest  cost.  The  officiating 
clergy  were  attired  in  rich  dresses.  The  music, 
which  had  been  hitherto  simple  Psalmody,  became 
more  elaborate,  and  new  ceremonies  from  the  Pagan 
state-ritual  were  introduced.  Candles  were  burnt 
in  the  day-time.  Frankincense,  hitherto  only  used 
as  a  mark  of  honour  to  distinguished  personages, 
was  introduced  into  the  service.  Persons  began  to 
talk  of  the  transformation  of  the  bread  and  wine  at 
the  Lord's  Supper  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
but  still,  as  yet,  only  in  a  figurative  sense 10.  The 
word  "  Sacrifice"  occurs,  but  it  was  used,  as  we  have 
shown,  in  an  Eucharistic  sense  only,  and  both  Chry- 
sostom  and  Augustine  allow,  that  "  the  nature  of 
the  bread  remains  after  consecration ;  while  Theo- 
doret  plainly  declares,  that  "  the  elements  after  con 
secration  do  not  go  out  of,  or  exchange  (eftoraTcu) 
their  own  nature  V 

It  was  not  till  many  years  afterwards  that  the 
word  "  Transubstantiation  "  was  invented  to  signify 

10  See  Giesler,  vol.  i.  p.  294,  295. 

Theodoret's  words  are,  ouSc  fiera  TOV  ayiaoyxov  TO.  ju,uoriKa  crv/x- 
/3oAa  -rijs  oi/ceias 
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the  material  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  nor  until  the  last 
session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1562,  that  the  sacri 
fice  of  the  Mass,  as  at  present  constituted,  was 
arranged.  Corruptions,  however,  in  the  general  cere 
monial  were  great  and  flagrant.  "  Multitudes  were 
drawn  into  the  Church  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  without  any  sufficient  under 
standing  of  their  new  profession,  with  minds  still 
possessed  by  heathen  notions,  and  corrupted  with 
the  general  depravation  of  heathen  morality.  It 
was  intended  to  recommend  the  Gospel  to  such 
converts  by  ceremonies  which  might  rival  those 
of  the  old  religion,  and  so,  it  was  hoped,  attract 
them  to  the  true  and  saving  essentials  with  which 
these  ceremonies  were  connected.  But  unhappily 
Christianity  itself  lost  in  the  process,  becoming  affected 
in  its  doctrines  and  practices  by  heathenism.  Pagan 
usages  were  mixed  up  with  Christian."  "  Many  per 
sons  were  found  at  Church  for  the  great  Christian 
ceremonies,  and  at  the  theatres,  or  even  the  temples, 
for  the  heathen  spectacles.  Thus  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  was  viewed  as  a  theatrical  exhibition."  "  Ser 
mons  were  listened  to,  as  the  display  of  rhetoricians, 
and  to  such  a  pitch  of  profanity  had  they  arrived, 
that  eloquent  preachers  were  cheered  with  clapping 
of  hands,  stamping  of  feet,  cries  of  Orthodox! 
Orthodox !  and  other  demonstrations,  all  which 
things,  with  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  day, 
by  exposing  the  highest  mysteries  of  the  faith  to  idle 
discussion,  threw  humble  piety  into  the  shade,  and 
brought  discredit  on  a  practically  religious  life2" 

2  Such  is  Canon  Robertson's  account  of  this  epoch.     Eccles. 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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John  Chrysostom,  whose  preaching  is  above  re 
ferred  to,  was  now  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Eastern,  as 
Augustine  was  of  the  Western  Church.  The  former, 
s in-named  "  Golden  Mouth,"  from  the  power  and 
beauty  of  his  eloquence,  was  born  at  Antioch,  A.D.  344. 
He  was  taught  rhetoric  under  Libanius,  who  is  re 
ported  to  have  said  "that  he  should  have  wished 
him  for  his  successor  in  his  school,  if  the  Christians 
had  not  stolen  him."  Before  his  ordination,  he 
showed  a  monastic  tendency;  but  being  unable  to 
endure  the  rigours  which  he  enforced  upon  himself, 
he  returned  to  the  world,  and  assuming  the  clerical 
office,  became  a  preacher  at  Antioch,  where  his  fame 
was  so  great  that  at  thirty-six  years  of  age,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Court, 
clergy,  and  people  of  Constantinople,  to  succeed 
Nectarius  in  the  Imperial  See.  His  preaching  was 
of  the  highest  order  of  impassioned  eloquence,  but 
for  the  most  part  of  so  practical  a  character,  that 
many  of  the  worldly-minded  monks  and  clergy, 
together  with  the  Empress  Eudocia,  became  his 
enemies ;  and  though  the  idol  of  the  people,  he  was 
banished  from  the  Capital.  The  history  of  his  varied 
fortunes  sufficiently  shows  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Often  banished,  often  recalled,  he  at  last  offended 
the  Empress  so  deeply,  that  she  could  never  overlook 
it.  She  had  erected,  it  seems,  a  silver  statue  of 
herself  near  the  Cathedral,  and  inaugurated  it  with 
unruly  and  somewhat  heathenish  rejoicings,  which 
Chrysostom  resented  and  preached  against,  using 
in  his  discourse  the  famous  words,  "  Herodias  again 
rages,  once  more  she  dances,  she  again  requires  the 
head  of  John."  The  attack  was  fatal  to  himself. 
He  was  sent  into  banishment  to  a  wretched  town, 
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called  Cucusus,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  whence 
he  was  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  Pityus,  in  Pontus, 
but  died  on  the  journey.  His  doctrinal  opinions  are 
said  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  those  of  Origen, 
but  he  was  not  free  from  the  corrupt  tendencies  of 
the  age :  speaking  often  of  the  efficacy  of  exorcism, 
of  miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  martyrs,  con 
secrated  oil,  and  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  His  views 
on  the  Eucharist  were  in  the  main  orthodox,  free 
alike  from  materialism  and  mysticism  *.  Though 
simple  and  unostentatious  in  his  personal  habits,  he 
could  not  make  head  against  the  flood  of  luxury  and 
superstition  with  which  the  Church  was  overwhelmed. 
The  more  he  struggled  against  it,  the  more  the 
personal  enmity  against  him  increased.  His  Cathe 
dral  was  thronged  with  zealous  partisans,  but  pure 
spiritual  religion  was  little  advanced  or  understood. 
Piety  was  made  to  consist  more  in  the  excitement 
of  ascetical  devotion,  than  in  that  spiritual  com 
munion  with  Grod  through  Christ,  which  flows  from 
a  sense  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a  renewal  to 
holiness.  The  doctrines  of  grace,  though  clearly 
revealed  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  had  yet  to  be 
developed  in  their  full  extent  by  one  greater  than 
even  Chrysostom,  though  the  genius  of  the  latter 
must  not  be  discredited,  nor  his  piety  questioned. 
Chrysostom  lived  for  Christ,  as  much  as  Augustine ; 
but  his  chief  defect  is,  that  he  shows  himself  every 
where  unconscious  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  will, 


9  For  the  Liturgy  that  bears  his  name,  which  contains  no  re 
ference  to  the  special  presence  or  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  Eucha 
rist,  see  Analecta  ante  Nicama,  p.  192,  where  it  is  compared  with 
the  Oriental. 
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and  its  want  of  power,  without  the  grace  of  God,  to 
attain  to  holiness  of  life.  Had  Augustine  and  he  met 
together,  they  would  probably  have  been  controver 
sialists,  but  both  might  have  profited  by  the  collision. 
Augustine  was  born  A.D.  354,  at  Tagaste,  an  inland 
town  of  the  Numidian  district  of  Africa,  which  had 
already  given  birth  to  many  distinguished  Christians, 
but  none  more  eminent  than  the  Bishop  of  Hippo. 
Hippo  was  a  small  see,  quite  unworthy  of  his  great 
abilities,  only  known,  indeed,  from  his  name  becoming 
connected  with  it.  His  early  life  was  not  remark 
able  for  its  correctness.  He  fell  into  a  rather  vicious 
course  of  life,  which  in  his  Confessions  he  describes 
with  a  naivete  mixed  with  genuine  horror,  natural  to 
one  who  had  emerged  from  it  by  a  deep  and  heartfelt 
repentance.  The  principal  error  of  his  maturer  years 
was  his  inclination  to  Manicheism,  the  dualistic  sys 
tem  of  the  Gnostics,  which  ascribed  the  evil  prevail 
ing  in  the  universe  to  an  original  principle  of  evil. 
He  seems  to  have  struggled  with  this  enemy  of  his 
repose  for  many  years,  but  Christianity  had  been  too 
deeply  instilled  into  his  mind  by  an  admirable  mother 
(Monica)  to  admit  of  his  succumbing  to  it ;  and  so, 
after  much  conflict  with  himself,  of  which  he  gives  an 
interesting  and  graphic  account  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  Books  of  the  Confessions,  he  determined  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  which  he 
did  by  receiving  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  Church  of  that  city, 
April  25th,  387.  To  Ambrose,  indeed,  as  we  learn 
from  himself,  he  mainly  owed  his  conversion,  for 
going  on  a  certain  occasion  into  his  Church,  not  for 
purposes  of  worship,  but  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  Bishop's  eloquence,  of  which  he  had  heard  a 
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great  deal,  he  became  so  impressed  with  his  dis 
course,  that  he  could  not  shake  it  from  his  mind; 
and  his  convictions  ended  in  his  conversion,  as  above 
related.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  his  chief 
objection  to  the  Scriptures,  at  this  time,  was  to  their 
simplicity ;  but  he  lived  to  discover,  what  Bishop 
Hall  so  quaintly  but  forcibly  expressed,  when  he 
says,  that  if  there  are  in  them  "  shallows  where  an 
infant  may  wade,  there  are  also  depths  in  which  an 
elephant  may  swim,"  yea,  depths  beyond  the  line  of 
human,  only  to  be  fathomed  by  Divine,  intelligence. 
His  views  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  are  well  known, 
but  not  appreciated  by  many,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
By  him,  first  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Western  Chj^rch, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  fully  understood  and 
explained.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  giving  its 
due  prominence  to  the  inestimable  doctrine  of  Justi 
fication  by  Faith,  which  Ritualists  of  the  present 
day  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  the  invention  of 
Luther  and  the  Reformers  of  our  own  Church 
(though  St.  Paul  wrote  two  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  Galatians  expressly  to  establish  it),  a  doctrine 
of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  without  it  the  value  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  scheme  of 
man's  redemption,  cannot  be  understood ;  for  what 
other  spiritual  communication  is  there  with  Christ 
except  by  faith  ?  How  else  can  we  enter  into  fellow 
ship  with  Him  ?  Our  union  with  Him  is  not,  as  the 
Romanists  and  Ritualists  say,  "  ex  opere  operate," 
as  if  it  were  a  magical  charm,  effected  by  the  contact 
of  His  flesh  and  blood  with  ours  in  a  mysterious  and 
miraculous  way,  but  the  result  of  a  reliance  on  His 
meritorious  Cross  and  Passion,  whereby  our  sins  are 
forgiven  and  ourselves  adopted  into  the  family  of 
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God.  Sucli  a  faith,  as  this  is  the  root  of  holiness,  the 
well-spring  of  hope  and  charity.  "Working  by  love,  it 
shows  its  power  and  vitality;  the  whole  man  becomes 
sanctified  by  it  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  being  thus 
made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints. 

Such  were  the  views  of  Augustine,  and  such  too 
is  the  system  taught  by  the  Reformers  of  our  own 
Church;  a  system  as  remote  from  Pelagianism  on 
the  one  hand,  as  enthusiasm  and  superstition  on  the 
other.  Had  he  been  as  consistent  with  himself  on 
other  points  as  on  this,  he  would  have  stood  still 
higher  on  the  pedestal  of  fame  than  he  does  even  at 
present,  but  his  theory  of  the  Church  was  as  de 
fective  as  his  system  of  divine  grace  is  scriptural 
and  sound.  If  we  would  know  what  his  sentiments 
on  the  former  subject  were,  we  must  study  the  his 
tory  of  his  controversy  with  the  Donatists.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  his  t  notion  of  the  Church  was  that  of 
an  external  or  objective  organization,  maintained  and 
continued  by  a  succession  of  Priests  and  Bishops, 
who  formed  the  necessary  medium  of  intercourse  with 
Christ,  out  of  whose  pale  there  was  no  salvation; 
views  now  held  in  their  full  extent  only  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  whose  theory  of  a  visible  unity 
requires  also  a  visible  vicarious  head.  In  this  Pro 
testants  do  not  concur,  as  acknowledging  only  one 
Head,  both  of  the  Church  on  earth  and  in  heaven ; 
even  Christ  Himself. 

From  the  era  of  Augustine  pass  we  on  to  that  of 
Gregory  I.,  called  the  Great,  who  became  Pope  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  and  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century4,  Gregory  distinguished  himself  by  im- 

4  Gregory  was  the  first  who  brought  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory 
into  notice. 
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proving,  or  at  least  amplifying  the  service  of  the 
Mass,  by  which  he  has  obtained  considerable  repu 
tation  amongst  Ritualists5.  He  it  was,  who  col 
lected  scattered  remains  of  various  Liturgies  then  in 
use,  out  of  which  he  composed  what  is  now  known 
among  Liturgiologists  as  the  old  Roman  Liturgy, 
which  has  served  as  a  foundation  at  Rome  for  the 
alterations  subsequently  made  by  the  Popes  in  its 
far-famed  Missal,  until  it  was  finally  settled  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  By  this  Liturgy  nothing  relating 
to  the  Eucharist  was  substantially  changed  from  the 
earliest  form.  The  order  and  substance  of  the 
prayers  and  thanksgivings,  though  amplified,  were 
much  the  same  as  before.  The  all-important  Con 
secration  prayer  was  to  this  effect,  "  that  the  bread 
and  wine  might  be  made  to  the  people  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ."  Nothing  is  said  of  the  material 
change ;  of  the  adoration  of  the  Host ;  of  Commu 
nion  in  one  kind ;  nor  of  the  consecrated  Wafer. 
In  this  order  the  Mass  continued  for  several  cen 
turies,  although  to  augment  the  number  of  new 
rites  and  superstitions  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 

6  Mr.  Medd  notices  the  difficulty  Liturgiologists  have  to  contend 
with,  in  attempting  to  explain  away  the  fact  that  the  early  Litur 
gies  make  no  mention  of  the  Person  of  Christ  as  present  at  the 
Sacrament.  He  asks,  was  it  necessary  that  they  should  do  so  ? 
"  His  ordinary  language  as  to  the  Eucharistic  gift,  spoke  of  His 
Body,  or  Flesh,  and  His  Blood.  The  Liturgies  reverently  adopted 
this  language,  leaving  the  inference  regarding  His  Person  to  the 
unfailing  logic  of  Catholic  faith  and  love."  This  may  be  so,  but 
it  also  shows  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  explain  how  Christ  was 
present  in  the  Sacrament.  They  speak  of  it  as  "  a  reasonable  and 
bloodless  service,"  which  they  offered  to  God,  praying  Him  to 
send  down  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them,  and  the  gifts  spread  before 
them,  that  they  might  become,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ. 

€ 
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pastime  of  the  Popes,  when  not  otherwise  engaged 
in  controversy  with  foreign  Princes  about  power 
or  territory,  and  with  Prelates  every  where,  about 
pecuniary  matters  connected  with  their  sees,  which 
extended  even  to  the  pallium,  or  pall,  required  to  be 
worn  by  the  Episcopal  order,  which  Leo  II.  is  said  to 
have  sold  at  a  stipulated  price,  to  every  Bishop  elect. 

In  the  seventh  century  commenced  the  disputes  be 
tween  the  Popes  of  Rome  and  the  Patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople,which  resultedin  the  great  schism  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  The  immediate 
cause  was  the  controversy  on  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  Greeks  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeded  only  from  the  Father ;  the  Romans,  that 
the  same  honour  was  due  to  the  Son ;  whence  at  the 
Council  of  Toledo,  held  A.D.  653,  the  word  "  filioq." 
(from  the  Son)  "who  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,"  was  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  it 
is  at  present ;  out  of  which  a  breach  arose,  which 
has  never  been  cemented,  nor,  however  much  to  be 
desired,  is  ever  likely  to  be,  until  Rome  relaxes  her 
claims  to  infallibility.  "  A  reunion "  of  all  the 
Churches  of  Christendom,  is  one  of  the  Ritualistic 
dreams  of  the  day;  to  be  effected  through  the  in 
fluence  and  mediation  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England — reformed,  not  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  upon 
the  model  of  an  Anglican  Church,  adapted  by  the 
Ritualists  to  the  Roman  Mass  Book — which  certainly 
is  not  to  be  desired.  "  We  may  pray  for  the  peace 
of  Jerusalem,"  but  we  must  still  "  contend  for  the 
faith,  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,"  that  we  may 
retain  it  in  all  its  purity  and  simplicity. 

The  eighth  century  was  remarkable  for  the  in- 
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crease  of  superstitious  observances.  The  primary 
truths  of  Christianity  were,  perhaps, '  maintained, 
but  almost  lost  beneath  a  heap  of  still  accumulating 
rubbish. 

Passing  over,  as  unworthy  of  mention,  the  mira 
cles  of  the  Saints,  with  their  revelations  and  inter 
cessions  for  the  souls  detained  in  Purgatory;  the 
signs  for  detection  of  false  from  true  relics;  the 
discussions  respecting  images ;  institutions  of  fresh 
orders  of  monks,  &c.,  which  fill  the  pages  of  the 
most  respectable  contemporary  wjiters  ;  we  come  in 
the  ninth  century  to  the  famous  controversy  respect 
ing  the  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Hitherto  a  certain 
invisible  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  had 
been  acknowledged.  He  was  allowed  to  be  there, 
but  how,  "  in  what  way 6,"  had  never  been  defined, 
and  happy  had  it  been  for  the  Church,  had  the  doc 
trine  remained  obscured  by  that  veil  of  mystery, 
which  the  Lord  Himself  had  thrown  over  it.  This, 
however,  was  not  to  be.  "  Per  vetitum  ruimus." 
Such  is  the  curiosity  of  man,  and  such  his  credulity, 
that,  while  he  investigates  with  audacity  divine 
things  to  be  for  ever  hidden  from  his  eyes,  he  will 
accept  a  solution,  however  absurd  it  may  be,  even 
should  a  perpetual  miracle  be  required  to  esta 
blish  it. 

'  It  is  said  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  pressed  to  explain  her 
views  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  she  replied  in  these  words  : 
"  Christ  is  the  Word  that  spake  it, 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 
And  what  He  there  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe,  and  take  it." 
What  authority  there  is  for  the  anecdote  I  know  not,  but  it  is 
interesting. 

c  2 
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At  a  little  town  in  France,  by  name  Corbey,  Abbot 
of  a  convent  there,  resided  a  certain  Paschasius 
Radbert.  He  it  was  who  bethought  himself  of  put 
ting  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  "into  form," 
which  he  did  satisfactorily  to  himself,  though  the 
name  of  Transubstantiation  was  not  yet  given  to  it 7. 
His  book  on  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  is  still 
extant,  and  contains  for  the  first  time  this  extraordi 
nary  statement : — "  Because  it  is  the  will  of  God ; 
though  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  still  remains,  the 
true  faith  is,  that  these  are  altogether  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  nothing  remaining  after  consecration 
but  the  flesh  and  blood ;  yea,  what  is  more  marvellous 
still,  the  flesh  and  blood,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  suffered  upon  the  Cross7  and  rose  from  the 
tomb8."  The  doctrine  at  its  announcement,  as 
might  be  supposed,  encountered  much  opposition. 
Rabanus  Maurus,  Ratramnus,  John  Scotus  Erigena, 
"  and  all  the  most  respected  theologians  of  the 
day,"  says  Giesler,  "  rejected  it,  and  adhered  to  the 
more  reasonable  view."  Still  it  was  calculated  to 
please  the  vulgar,  and  had  probably  been  floating  in 
the  minds  of  clergy  and  people  for  a  long  time, 
though  it  had  never  before  been  theologically  deve 
loped,  and  required  a  period  of  darkness,  such  as 

7  The  substantive  "  Transubstantiation  "   occurs  (see  Giesler, 
vol.  ii.  p.  331)  in  the  works  of  Hildebert,  Archbishop   of  Tours, 
date  not  mentioned.     The  verb  "  transubstantiari "  is  found  in  a 
Tract  of  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Autun,  A.D.  1113 — 1129. 

8  See   Giesler,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.     The  original  is,   "  Quod  voluit 
Deus,  licet  in  figura  panis  et  vini   maneat,  hasc   sic  esse   omnino, 
nihilque  aliud  quam  caro  Christi  et  sanguis   post  consecrationem 
credenda  sunt :  .  .  .  .  et  ut  mirabilius  loquar,  non  alia  plane  caro 
est  quam  quse  nata  est  de  Maria,  et  passa  in  cruce  et  resurrexit  de 
sepulcro." 
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followed,  to  make  it  become  prevalent.  The  reason 
ing  of  Ratramnus  against  it  is  so  intelligent,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  translate  his  somewhat  barbarous  Latin 
for  the  benefit  of  my  readers 9,  but  I  must  pass  on  to 
another  name,  which  occupies  a  place  of  more  import 
ance  in  this  controversy,  that  of  Berenger,  Archdea 
con  of  the  Church  of  Angers,  a  disciple  of  Ratramnus 
and  Erigena,  who  was  persecuted  with  all  the  strength 
of  the  Papal  hierarchy,  because  he  maintained 
opinions  analogous  to,  if  not  the  same,  as  those  now 
entertained  by  the  Church  of  England. 

On  the  erudition  and  piety  of  Berenger,  there  has 
never  been  a  shadow  of  imputation.  The  assault  made 
by  him,  as  Bossuet  allows,  was  not  upon  the  primi 
tive  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  but  only  upon  that 
prevalent  during  the  last  two  centuries.  He  believed 
in  the  Real  Presence,  but  could  not  receive  the 
dogma  of  Transubstantiation.  In  his  correspondence 
with  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
accused  him  of  heresy,  he  defends  himself  against 
the  charge  by  alleging,  that  if  it  was  heresy,  it  was 
held  by  him  in  common  with  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine,  not  to  mention  other  divines  of  antiquity. 
He  was,  however,  condemned  without  a  hearing, 
first  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  at  Vercelli,  which  was 
the  signal  for  a  host  of  adversaries  to  appear  against 
him ;  amongst  the  rest,  four  Popes,  Leo  IX.,  Victor 
II.,  Nicholas  II.,  and  Gregory  VII.,  who  fulminated 
upon  him  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  Several 
more  Synods  were  held  against  him,  at  one  of  which, 
under  the  fear  of  death,  Berenger  was  induced  to 
recant,  but  soon  relapsed  into  his  former  opinions. 

9  See  Giesler,  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  note  5. 
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In  this  recantation  an  expression,  afterwards  adopted 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  first  occurs,  as  if  to  make 
the  doctrine  of  the  material  presence  more  irreverent. 
The  culprit  was  obliged  to  confess  "  that  the  body 
of  Christ  was  not  only  sensually  or  corporally  con 
tained  in  the  Sacrament,  but  handled  by  the  minis 
tering  Priest,  and  bruised  and  broken  by  the  teeth  of 
the  communicant. 

At  the  last  Synod,  on  which  occasion  Hildebrand 
(Gregory  VII.)  presided,  Berenger  was  more  fortu 
nate  than  he  had  hitherto  been.  Whether  from  sym 
pathy  with  him,  as  entertaining  similar  sentiments, 
or  from  a  personal  regard,  Hildebrand  was  induced 
to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  his  case ;  yet  still, 
with  all  his  influence,  he  could  not  shield  him  from 
the  consequences  of  his  errors,  further  than  to  allow 
him  to  retire  to  the  island  of  St.  Come,  near  Tours, 
where  he  died  in  peace,  A.D.  1088,  protesting  to  the 
last  against  the  deliramenta  of  Paschasius. 

With  this  depravation  of  doctrine  came,  as  was 
natural,  a  further  corruption  of  ritual.  The  world 
was  full  of  relics,  miracles,  pious  fraud,  and  pious 
folly ;  the  crucifix  had  been  invented  some  time 
previous,  the  rosary  was  now  added.  It  was  the 
age  of  legend  and  romance,  of  pilgrimages,  penances, 
and  ascetical  austerities.  The  worship  of  the  Saints 
and  of  the  Virgin  grew  into  great  repute,  but  what 
was  of  more  importance,  the  power  of  the  Priest 
hood  was  enormously  increased,  especially  when  it 
was  found  that  by  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and 
wine  the  elements  became  instantaneously,  at  the 
will  (the  word  intention  does  not  yet  occur)  of  the 
Priest,  converted  into  the  actual  body  and  blood  of 
the  Redeemer. 
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Confession,  now  made  a  Sacrament,  had  also  the 
same  tendency  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Priests, 
while  absolution,  which  had  been  before  either  pre 
catory  or  declaratory,  now  became  entirely  vested 
in  the  person  of  the  Minister,  who  was  looked  upon 
more  as  a  god  than  "  vice  Dei,"  since  he  could,  ipso 
facto,  forgive  sins  10. 

III.  But  to  return  to  the  Eucharist — for  nearly 
300  years,  from  the  death  of  Berenger  to  A.D.  1216, 
the  tenet  of  Transubstantiation  continued  to  gain 
ground.  It  became  the  subject  of  discussion  among 
the  schoolmen,  and,  as  usual,  was  obscured,  rather 
than  elucidated,  by  their  metaphysical  distinctions. 
It  was  at  length  sanctioned  as  the  true  view  of  the 
Eucharist  by  Innocent  III.,  and  the  word  adopted 
into  its  formularies.  The  cup  had  been  withdrawn, 
though,  as  yet,  not  altogether  from  the  laity,  but 
what  is  curious,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
doctrine,  it  was  now  restored  in  most  places,  on 
the  ground  that  the  communion  of  the  bread  and 
wine  being  both  converted  into  a  new  substance, 
the  Sacrament  was  not  complete  without  it.  They 
had  not,  it  seems,  yet  discovered  that  the  bread,  as 
the  body,  contained  the  blood  also,  and  therefore  to 
administer  in  both  kinds  unnecessary. 

Transubstantiation  being  recognized,  the  adoration 
of  the  Elements  followed  of  course,  and  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Christi  was  appointed. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  Ritualists  of  the 
present  day  do  not  hold  the  tenet  of  Transubstan 
tiation,  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  a  lately 
published  Charge,  has  expressed  his  belief  that  even 

10  See  Giesler,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 
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the  most  advanced  of  them  have  not  yet  outstripped 
those  very  ample  bounds  which  are  authorized  by 
the  language  of  eminent  divines  of  our  Church,  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Presence ' ;  and  yet 
their  principal  organ,  "  Directorium  "  (as  quoted  by 
the  Quarterly  Review);  contains  such  instructions  as 
these  : — "  The  Priest  must  take  care  that  any  par 
ticles  of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  which  may  have 
adhered  to  his  fingers  be  reverently  removed  over 
the  cup"  (p.  202);  and  of  the  server  it  says: — 
"  He  should  remember  that  the  vessels  have  touched 
Christ,  and  the  sacred  vestments  have  been  near  to 
Him,"  &c.  Nor  is  there  any  mistake  about  the  ado 
ration  of  the  consecrated  wafer,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  which  was  appointed 
at  the  same  time  when  the  word  expressive  of  the 
miraculous  change  became  acknowledged  by  the 
Church.  We  must  think,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
what  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 


1  In  justice  to  Mr.  Medd,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  repu 
diates  the  gross,  carnal,  and  almost  Capernaite  views  (such  are 
his  words)  which  prevailed  in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding 
the  Reformation,  and  are  implied  in  Transubstantiation,  "  with  its 
blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits,"  &c.,  as  instanced  in 
the  Sacrificia  Missorum,  condemned  by  the  Thirty-first  Article  of 
our  Church  ;  but  he  is  not  satisfied  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should 
be  called  ("  The  Church  and  the  World,"  p.  330)  a  Communion, 
nor  with  the  definition  of  it  in  the  Catechism,  by  which  our  thoughts 
are  directed  "  chiefly  to  the  fact,  that  we  are  ourselves  to  be  made 
partakers  of  those  most  precious  gifts."  This  he  calls  "  a  partial 
obscuration "  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  and  as  giving  a 
very  inadequate  view  of  the  subject.  In  his  postscript  he  quotes 
the  Autun  inscription,  which  he  attributes  to  the  second  century, 
"holding  in  thy  palms  (I^dvv  i.e.  Irjcrav  XTOV  6ttt  VLOV  o-torr/pa) 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour."  Quoting  also  Ambrose 
and  Hilary,  "  ubi  Corpus  ejus  ibi  Christus,"  &c. 
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learned  of  our  Bishops,  that  if  the  doctrine  is  not 
held  in  all  its  absurdity  and  its  metaphysical 
abstraction  by  this  sect,  yet  that  they  come  as  near 
to  it  as  possible,  and  many  of  them,  in  their  hearts, 
actually  approve  of  it. 

Another  Bishop  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  has  indeed 
affirmed,  in  his  late  Charge,  "that  the  object  they 
have  in  view  is  only  to  exalt  men's  estimate  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  and  "  to  supply  the  defect  of  ritual 
(Ch.,  p,  58)  which  the  Puritan  movement  left  behind 
it  at  the  Restoration."  He  thinks  "  the  real  influ 
ence,  which  lowered  our  customary  ritual  was  the 
presence,  not  of  the  Antipapal,  but  the  Puritan  ele 
ment  in  the  Church."  "  It  was  partly  the  need  of 
Puritan  support,  partly  the  desire  of  Puritan  com 
prehension,  partly  the  influence  of  those  who,  after 
the  Marian  persecutions,  returned  with  the  glory  and 
influence  of  Confessors,  but  with  the  feelings  of  the 
foreign,  rather  than  of  the  English  Reformers,  which 
carried  forward  these  changes ;  it  was  the  force  of 
these  influences,  and  not  our  protest  against  Rome, 
which  gave  its  special  shape  and  colour  to  all  our 
ceremonial."  Again  he  says,  "  Objection  against 
what  is  gorgeous  in  attire,  ritual,  &c.,  is  only,  when 
examined  closely,  the  old  Puritan  objection  to  the 
Church's  whole  system  of  external  rites  and  cere 
monies,  which  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  Churches  " — (which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  early  Christian  Churches, 
as  we  have  already  shown).  He  thinks  that  not  only 
among  ourselves,  but  among  the  religious  sects 
around  us,  "  there  is  a  craving  for  a  more  expressive 
symbolism  in  worship,"  and  that  in  order  to  prevent 
therefore,  being  led  astray  "by  the  deceiving  symbolism 
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of  Rome,  we  must  have  a  satisfying  amount  of  English 
Ritual" 

Now,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  value  of  these 
opinions,  the  prudence  of  announcing  them,  at  the 
present  moment,  may  well  be  questioned.  They  are 
certainly  curious,  and  well  worthy  of  attention,  as 
coming  from  so  influential  a  quarter;  but  few,  I 
think,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  learned 
Prelate. 

Bishop  Thirlwall  is  much  more  to  be  listened  to 
and  depended  on,  when  he  says,  "  Nothing  in  my 
judgment  can  be  more  mischievous,  as  well  as  more 
in  direct  contradiction  •  to  notorious  facts,  than  to 
deny,  or  ignore  the  Homeward  tendency  of  this 
movement"  (p.  115).  "It  is  in  the  full  vigour  of 
its  early  years,  and  appears  to  be  advancing  both 
extensively  in  the  way  of  proselytism,  and  intensively 
in  doctrinal  innovation."  "  They  have,  in  fact,  be 
come  a  Power  in  the  Church."  "  Their  partisans 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  introduction  of 
startling  novelties,  both  in  theory  and  practice." 
(Thirlwall's  Charge,  1866.) 

Again, — "  They  do  not  agitate  the  Church  for 
any  thing  that  serves  merely  to  gratify  a  refined 
taste.  Nothing  has  claims  for  these  earnest  men 
that  has  not  a  deep  devotional  significance.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  forced  upon  us, — Is  the  sym 
bolism  sought  to  be  restored,  that  of  the  reformed 
Church  of  England,  which  has  dropped  these  sym 
bols,  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  retains  them  ?  " 
To  this  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  But  having 
rejected  the  real,  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament,  we  must  not  add  to  the  symbolical  expres 
sion  of  it.  We  must  be  content  with  the  chaste  and 
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sober  devotional  sacramental  service,  which  has 
been  settled,  and  arranged  on  the  precedent  of  the 
first  ^six  centuries  after  Christ 2 ;  nor  seek  to  replace 
it  by  the  pompous,  and  fantastic  solemnities  of  a 
later  period.  As  we  have  repudiated  the  Mass,  with 
all  its  errors  in  doctrine,  we  must  not  allow  any  of 
its  tricks  and  gestures  to  be  renewed.  (See  Pusey's 
"  Eirenicon,"  pp.  28,  29  3.)  It  is  not  known  perhaps 
to  those  persons  who  have  not  witnessed  the  cele 
bration  of  High  Mass  in  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
how  significant  the  whole  of  that  service  is.  In 
Picart's  "  Religious  Ceremonies  "  there  is  a  descrip 
tion,  too  long  to  quote  here,  showing,  as  Dr.  Hook 
says,  an  awful  departure  of  that  Apostate  Church 
from  the  spirituality  and  simplicity  of  the  early 
Christian  form  of  worship. 

It  begins  with  the  Priest  going  to  the  Altar, 
which  represents  our  Lord's  retreat  with  His  Apos 
tles  to  the  Garden  of  Olives ;  2ndly,  Before  he 
begins  the  Mass,  he  says  a  preparatory  prayer — he  is 
there  to  look  upon  himself  as  one  abandoned  by 
God,  and  driven  out  of  Paradise  for  the  sin  of 
Adam;  3rdly,  He  then  makes  confession  for  him 
self  and  the  people,  after  which  he  kisses  the  Altar, 


2  Our  Reformers  are  sometimes  accused  of  not  acting  on  their 
better  judgment,  and  of  giving  way  to  a  foreign  influence  in  com 
piling  our  Liturgy,  as  if  they  took  the  Romish  Mass  on  one  side, 
and  the  Protestant  or  Zwinglianized  view  of  the  Sacrament  on  the 
other,  and  out  of  the  two  made  our  Communion  Service ;  but  that 
was  not  the  fact,  for  they  went  to  the  original  sources,  and  made 
their   services  as  nearly   a  transcript  of  the   primitive  forms   as 
possible. 

3  Dr.  Pusey  says,  "  In  the  Holy  Eucharist  we  do  in  act  what 
in  our  prayers  we  do  in  words  ;  I  am  persuaded  that  on  this  point 
the  two  Churches  might  be  reconciled." 
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as  a  token  of  our  reconciliation  with  God,  and  the 
betrayal  of  our  Lord  by  a  kiss;  and  so  on  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  different  ceremonies,  concluding 
with — The  Priest  washing  his  fingers,  as  Pilate 
washed  his  hands,  declaring  Jesus  to  be  innocent, 
blesses  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  frankincense,  and 
perfumes  the  bread  and  wine.  To  this  O'Donoghue 
has  added  some  others,  of  which  the  following  are 
worthy  of  repetition  : — "  That  the  Priest,  spreading 
out  his  arms  on  the  Altar,  is  the  representation  of 
the  Cross ;  that  he  lifts  the  Host  to  express  the 
lifting  of  our  Lord ;  that  he  adores  (for  such  is  the 
word,  and  the  inconceivable  fact)  the  wafer  that  he 
holds  in  his  fingers,  as  the  very  God ;  that  he  then 
mingles  another  adoration  with  this,  and  prays  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Saints  for  their  mediation ; 
that  he  breaks  the  wafer  to  represent  Christ's  giving 
up  the  ghost;  that  a  fragment  of  this  wafer,  put 
into  the  chalice,  figures  our  Lord's  descent  into 
hell,"  till  the  series  of  these  representations,  amount 
ing  in  the  whole  to  thirty-five,  is  closed  by  a  bene 
diction,  representing  the  blessings  of  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  O'Donoghue,  quoted  by  Hook, 
p.  484.  * 

And  is  it  for  such  foolish,  enigmatical  puerilities 
as  these  that  we  are  called  upon  to  exchange  our 
own  pure  and  sober  ritual !  This  will  never  be 
accomplished,  except  it  creep  in  through  the  in 
difference  of  the  laity,  the  disloyalty  of  the  clergy, 
and  by  degrees.  It  has  been  said,  and  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Dr.  Pusey,  "  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  views  entertained  by  the  two  Churches  of  Rome 
and  England  which  may  not  be  explained  and  re 
conciled  ! "  ("Eirenicon,"  p.  28).  The  difficulty  would 
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be  greater  to  reconcile  their  dogmata  than  their 
symbolism.  "  The  Council  of  Trent,"  he  remarks, 
"  in  laying  down  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  claims  nothing  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  but  an 
application  of  the  one  meritorious  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
It  does  not  speak  of  it  as  propitiatory  in  itself" 

But  is  this  the  case?  Let  us  see,  in  the  first 
place,  what  is  declared  in  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV., 
which  is  known  to  be  a  summary  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Council ;  "  I  profess  that  in  the  Mass,  there  is 
offered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  that  in 
that,  in  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
there  is  really,  truly,  and  substantially  the  body  and 
blood  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  there  is  made  a  con 
version  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the 
body,  and  of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  which  con 
version  the  Catholic  Church  calls  Transubstantia- 
tion.  I  confess  also,  that  under  either  kind  alone 
Christ  is  received  whole  and  entire." 

Again,  in  the  "  decrees  "  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
we  read  that  "  The  bread  and  wine  after  consecra 
tion  are  not  only  the  sacrament,  but  also  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  are 
sensually,  not  sacramentally,  but  in  truth  handled  and 
broken  by  the  hands  of  the  Priests,  and  bruised  by 
the  teeth  of  the  faithful."  Again,  "  if  any  one  says 
that  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  is  not  offered  up  to 
God  in  the  Mass,  or  that  to  be  offered  is  any  thing 
else  than  Jesus  Christ,  given  to  be  eaten,  let  him  be 
anathema ;  and  if  any  one  says  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  is  only  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks 
giving,  not  propitiatory,  nor  profitable  to  any  but  him 
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that  receives  it,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  offered 
for  the  living  and  the  dead,  their  sins,  their  punish 
ments,  and  satisfaction  (i.  e.  in  Purgatory),  and  their 
other  necessities,  let  him  be  accursed — for  the  Synod 
teaches  that  this  sacrifice  is  truly  propitiatory,  and 
that  by  it,  the  sins  we  commit,  however  enormous 
they  be,  are  remitted." 

Can  any  thing  bemore  minutely  worded,  or  more 
strongly  expressed  than  this  ?  Can  it  by  any 
sophistry  whatever  be  explained  away,  so  as  to  make 
us  believe,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Council, 
by  such  language  merely  "  to  apply  "  the  great  sacri 
fice  made  on  the  Cross  for  the  remission  of  sins  ? 
The  Church  of  Home  does  not  regard  it  as  propitia 
tory,  as  being  a  repetition  of  the  offering  made  on  the 
Cross.  No.  "  It  is  in  her  view,"  as  Dr.  Thirlwall 
observes,  "  a  repetition  of  the  Sacrifice,  which  she 
holds  to  have  been  made,  not  merely  signified  as  a 
thing  to  come,  at  the  last  Supper  of  Christ  with  His 
disciples." 

To  conceive  therefore  the  words  of  the  Council  as 
describing  a  mere  application  of  the  sacrifice,  is  what 
the  Church  of  Rome  herself  will  not  allow,  nor  will 
any  one  who  knows  the  value  of  language  admit4. 
Even  Palmer  himself,  whose  views  of  the  Eucharist 
were  sufficiently  overstrained,  is  obliged  to  confess  5, 
"  Those  points  in  which  Romanists  differ  from  us 
have  never  at  any  time  been  the  doctrines  of  the 
true  Church.  The  doctrines  of  Transubstantiation, 
Purgatory,  the  Papal  Supremacy,  &c.,  as  taught  by 
schismatical  Bishops,  were  never  more  than  the 


See  "  Eirenicon,"  pp.  23,  24. 
Palmer,  vol.  ii.  "  Origines,"  p.  256. 
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opinions  of  individuals  in  the  Western  Churches,  till 
determined  by  the  Council  of  Trent ;  they  were  believed 
by  some,  and  disbelieved  by  others."  Hence  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  erroneous  doctrines  taught  by 
Romish  pastors  have  never  been  those  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  They  were  it  seems,  adopted  at  the  Council 
of  Trent,  but  then,  as  he  afterwards  observes,  "  That 
Council  did  not  represent  the  Universal  Church, 
being  not  legitimately  summoned,  neither  attended, 
nor  received  by  the  Eastern  Patriarchs,  by  the  Me 
tropolitans  and  Bishops  of  these  realms,  nor  any  of 
the  orthodox."  Palmer  loc.  citat. 

That  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  not  held  in  any 
sense  but  symbolical  by  the  Church  of  England,  will 
be  acceded  to  by  all.  All  will  agree,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  applied  by  faith  6,  not  "  ex  opere  operato," 
nor  with  any  magical  effect  whatever ;  but  whether, 
as  Dr.  Pusey  affirms 7,  "  all  English  Churchmen, 
who  believe  in  the  real  presence  will  accept  '  a  hyper- 
physical  change '  as  taking  place  in  the  elements," 
is  another  thing.  The  matter,  as  stated  by  Palmer, 
and  endorsed  by  Pusey,  is  surely  much  stronger  than 
is  warranted  by  any  thing  that  occurs  in  our  formu 
laries  or  in  orthodox  divines.  "  Taking  as  her  im 
mutable  foundation  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  '  This 
is  My  Body,  This  is  My  Blood  of  the  New  Covenant, 
and  whoso  eateth  My  Flesh,  and  drinketh  My  Blood 
hath  eternal  life,'  she  believes,  says  Palmer,  that  the 
Body  or  Flesh,  and  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Creator  and  Redeemer  of  the  world,  both  Grod  and 
Man,  united  indivisibly  in  one  Person,  are  verily  and 
indeed  given,  taken,  eaten  and  received  by  the  faith- 

•  Article  XXVIII.  7  "  Eirenicon,"  p.  25. 
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ful  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  under  the  outward  sign  or 
form  of  Bread  and  Wine,  which  is  on  this  account 
the  '  Partaking,  or  Communion  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.'  She  believes  that  the  Eucharist  is 
not  the  sign  of  an  absent  body,  that  those  who  partake 
of  it  receive  not  merely  the  figure,  or  shadow,  or 
sign  of  Christ's  Body,  but  the  reality  itself.  And  as 
Christ's  Divine  and  Human  Natures  are  inseparably 
united,  so  she  believes  that  we  receive  in  the  Eucha 
rist,  not  only  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  Christ,  but 
Christ  Himself,  both  God  and  Man8." 

Why  should  it  be  said  the  Church  believes  that  the 
Eucharist  is  "  not  the  sign  of  an  absent  body,"  except 
it  is  to  bring  it  into  nearer  conformity  to  Romish 
opinions  ?  And  why  is  the  dogma  of  the  two  natures 
imported  into  the  statement,  except  it  be  to  multiply 
grounds  of  controversy  in  a  matter  already  so  difficult 
and  perplexing  ?  Of  the  indivisible  and  eternal  quo 
adfuturum  existence  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
there  can  be  no  question,  but  how  He  is  present  in 
the  Sacrament,  i.  e.  the  mode  of  His  operation  there, 
is  and  must  ever  remain  undefined. 

As  well  might  we  attempt  to  explain  how  our 
Lord  is  present  in  Baptism,  or  intercedes  for  us  in 
heaven,  which  some  are  rash  enough  to  attempt 9. 
The  intercession  of  Christ  is  a  truth  plainly  and 
abundantly  declared  in  God's  Word,  but  when  it  is 

8  '"  Eirenicon,"  pp.  23,  24. 

9  The  Ritualists  are  very  full  upon  this  subject.    They  speak  of 
Christ  present  in  heaven,  openly,  corporeally,  and  naturally ;  on 
earth,  mystically,  spiritually,  and  supernaturally ;  borrowing  from 
the  highly  figurative  language  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  notions  of  heavenly  things,  as  if  they  were  the 
exact  pattern  shown  under  the  first  covenant  to  Moses  on  the 
Mount.     ("  The  Church  and  the  World,"  Medd,  p.  339.) 
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said  that  He  bears  in  heaven  "in  His  body  the 
marks  of  the  wounds  He  received  for  us  on  earth," 
who  can  tell  this  ?  and  why  should  it  be  affirmed  ? 
Surely  there  is  an  indefiniteness1  about  this  teaching 
which,  in  regard  to  other  matters,  is  much  con 
demned  by  Ritualists,  nor  is  there  any  sanction  from 
Scripture,  properly  interpreted,  to  these  and  similar 
fancies ;  as,  for  instance,  when  Mr.  Oakley,  speaking 
of  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  with  her  Divine 
Son,  favours  us  with  the  following  precious  speci 
men  of  divinity : — "  Every  well-instructed  Catholic 
(alas !  if  they  do  not  form  the  majority),  knows  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  possesses  no  power  to  grant  peti 
tions,  except  such  as  she  derives  from  Grod ;  but  he 
also  knows  that  her  influence  with  her  Divine  Son, 
in  virtue  of  her  maternal  relation  (!)  and  of  her 
transcendent  sanctity,  must  needs  be  such  that  her 
will  to  grant  is  tantamount  to  the  fact  of  granting, 
since  her  will  is  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God,  that  her  petitions  are  all  in  the  order  of 
His  Providence.  If  we  knew  that  an  earthly  sove 
reign  had  an  almoner,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
office  of  distributing  his  bounty,  we  should  address 
ourselves  to  that  almoner,  as  the  source  from  which 
the  bounty  emanates,  though  conscious  all  the  while 
that  he  was  merely  the  instrument  of  its  bestowal2." 
It  is,  however,  to  Dr.  Pusey  that  we  must  return  at 
present.  He  has  well  remarked  ("  Eirenicon,"  p.  27), 
"  that  the  one  great  thing  our  Reformers  had  in 
view  in  our  formularies,  was  to  exalt  the  merits  of 
the  Atonement."  "  They  were  jealous  that  nothing 

1  See  "  Eirenicon." 

a  Dr.  ThirlwalPs  Appendix  to  Charge,  p.  140. 
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should  seem  to  overshadow,  or  interfere  with,  or 
supplement  the  meritoriousness  of  the  one  sacrifice 
of  our  dear  Lord  upon  the  Cross.  This  is  what 
she  every  where  guards  against."  The  offering  of 
Christ  once  made  is  a  perfect  redemption,  propitia 
tion,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  world, 
original  and  actual,  and  there  is  none  other  satisfac 
tion  for  sin  but  this  alone,  "  for  Christ  made  there 
by  Himself  once  offered  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world."  She  is  never  weary  of  repeating 
this  truth,  and  the  blessings  connected  with  it ;  but 
Romanizing  ritualists  are  not  satisfied  with  this, 
for  in  their  sense,  if  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  does  not  supersede  (as  is  denied  by  Tract 
XC.),  it  is  at  least  propitiatory  as  distinct  from  the 
great  sacrifice,  and  has,  in  their  estimation,  like  that 
an  expiatory  effect. 

To  this  purpose,  Borne  speaks  through  her  most 
accredited  and  in  her  most  sacred  formularies.  Look 
at  the  prayer  in  the  Mass,  for  instance,  which  ac 
companies  the  offering  of  the  bread  by  the  priest, 
"  Suscipe  Sancte  Pater  Omnipotens,  etc."  "  Receive, 
0  Holy  Omnipotent  Father,  eternal  God,  this  imma 
culate  victim,  which  I,  Thine  unworthy  servant,  offer 
Thee,  the  living  and  true  God,  for  the  numberless 
sins,  offences,  and  negligences  of  myself  and  all 
around  me,  and  for  all  faithful  Christians,  living  and 
dead,  that  it  may  profit  me  and  them  for  our  salva 
tion,  and  the  attainment  of  everlasting  life." 

Surely  it  cannot  be  thought  a  very  great  stretch 
of  imagination  in  any  one  to  interpret  this  prayer  as 
implying  a  propitiatory  act,  inconsistent  with  the 
unity  of  "  the  one  sacrifice  finished  on  the  Cross," 
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and  therefore  derogatory  from  the  glory  of  the  great 
sacrifice. 

But  we  must  bring  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion. 
On  reviewing  the  question,  we  are  impressed  with 
the   conviction   that   the    ritualistic   movement,    so 
ambitiously  paraded  as  Catholic,  does  not  deserve 
the  name.   It  has  not  the  stamp  upon  it  of  Vicentius, 
"  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus"  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  opposed  to  Scripture,  antiquity,  and 
right  reason.     The   Scriptures  are  silent  upon  the 
ritual  of  Church  worship,  except  as  to  the  institution 
of  the  two  principal  Sacraments.     Our  Saviour  him 
self  left  no  further  directions  on  the  subject.     He 
gave  His  countenance  indeed  to  the  ceremonial  law 
of  the   Jews,  which  was  not  then  abolished.     He 
speaks  of  the  Temple  as  His  Father's  house,  cele 
brates  the  Passover  with  His  disciples,  and  rebukes 
the  Pharisees  for  disregarding  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  using  language  which  shows  that  even  in 
small  observances  Divine  commands  are  not  to  be 
disobeyed ;  but  neither  by  precept  nor  example  does 
He  stamp  a  value  upon  the  rites  themselves,  as  signifi 
cant  of  the  blessings  to  be  obtained  by  the  Gospel 
dispensation.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Apostles. 
St.  Paul  expressly  condemns  the  will  worship  which 
certain  of  the  Colossians  were  for  introducing  into 
that  Church.     "  Why,  as  though  living  in  the  world, 
are   ye  subject   to   ordinances,    (Touch   not;    taste 
not ;  handle  not ;   which  all  are  to  perish  with  the 
using) ;  after  the  commandments  and  doctrines  of 
men  ?     Which  things  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom 
in  will  worship  and  humility 8,"  but  nothing  more ; 

3  Col.  ii.  20—23. 
D   2 
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while  St.  Peter  speaks  of  the  Levitical  law  as  "  a 
burden,"  from  which  the  Gospel  had  delivered  all 
who  believed  in  Christ.  Above  all,  we  are  cautioned 
by  the  great  Teacher  Himself,  that  the  worshippers 
which  God  approves  of  are  those  who  serve  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

If  we  turn  from  Scripture  to  antiquity,  we  find 
few  traces  of  ultra-Ritual,  until  we  come  to  the  ages 
of  darkness  and  ignorance,  which  followed  upon  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  a  spiritual  eclipse, 
which  obtained  a  cumulative  power  in  the  mediaeval 
age,  overspread  all  nations.  Then  it  was  that  the 
form  took  the  place  of  the  substance  of  Christianity, 
and  outward  show  was  preferred  to  inward  principle. 
Looking  back  through  the  vista  of  time  which  his 
tory  opens  to  us,  we  cannot  deny  a  certain  solemnity 
attaching  to  a  gradually  increasing  Ritual  through 
the  mediaeval  ages.  We  see  a  long  train  of  priests 
and  prelates,  with  their  acolytes  and  attendants, 
ministering  in  gorgeous  robes  of  the  richest  attire, 
in  temples  of  the  most  sumptuous  architecture.  We 
seem  to  hear  the  exquisite  music  of  the  Mass  re 
sounding  through  fretted  roofs  and  golden  canopies 
— we  see  princes,  nobles,  and  peoples  of  various 
nations  bow  down  at  the  lifting  of  the  Host,  and 
prostrate  themselves  in  the  dust,  and  we  are  led  by 
our  aesthetic  feelings  to  wonder  and  admire ;  but  what, 
does  it  all  amount  to  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  inha- 
biteth  eternity  ?  One  tear  shed  in  secret,  like  the 
widow's  mite  cast  into  the  treasury,  is  worth  it  all ! 
Vain  are  the  fumes  of  incense,  the  golden  censer, 
the  mystic  rites,  the  crucifixes  and  the  banners,  un 
less  the  life  is  brought  into  conformity  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  His  Will  made  the  rule  of  its  conduct.  It 
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is  this  which  is  required  by  Scripture,  antiquity,  and 
right  reason.  Reason  condemns  the  new  system  as 
frivolous  and  fanciful,  uncalled-for  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  disloyal  to  the  Church,  whose  laws, 
usages,  and  formularies  are  distorted  to  countenance 
and  give  it  support.  If  the  highest  rewards  of  piety 
are  made  to  depend  on  supernatural  communications, 
with  ecstasies  and  raptures  growing  out  of  them, 
there  is  an  end  of  that  self-discipline  by  which  the 
passions  are  brought  under  the  control  of  reason, 
and  the  -sensual,  or  inferior  part  of  our  nature,  made 
subject,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  superior  and  intel 
lectual.  It  is  as  great  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
end  of  our  being  to  suppose  that  we  ought  to  spend 
our  time  in  an  hyper-physical  state  of  religion,  as  it 
is  to  ignore  God  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  universe,  and  live  as  pleases  us  best — neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  is  the  design  of  Christianity.  God 
may  be  in  all  our  thoughts,  "  about  our  path,  and 
about  our  bed,"  whatsoever  we  do,  we  may  do 
to  His  glory;  the  life  may  be  sanctified  by  the 
blood  of  the  Redeemer,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  a  hearty  thankfulness  to  Him  for 
all  He  has  done  and  suffered  for  us  ;  without  having 
recourse  to  any  thing  supernatural  or  extravagant, 
by  which  it  will  appear  on  closer  inspection,  that  as 
man  is  not  advanced  in  holiness,  neither  is  God 
exalted  and  glorified.  Vain,  indeed,  are  all  our 
attempts  to  recommend  ourselves  to  Him,  if  we  rely 
upon  the  commandments  and  traditions  of  man, 
instead  of  upon  His  holy  Word.  With  the  Scrip 
tures  in  our  hands,  we  cannot  greatly  err  from  the 
right  way ;  but  if  we  are  wise  above  what  is  written 
in  them,  we  may  make  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  even 
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at  that  very  time  when  we  are  most  zealous  for  God, 
and  think  we  are  highest  in  His  esteem. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  our  inten 
tion  to  condemn  ceremonial  observances,  as  far  as 
they  are  useful.  They  have  their  value,  when  pru 
dently  used  and  kept  within  the  limits  of  a  sober 
discretion,  as  taught,  for  instance,  by  the  rubrics  in 
the  Prayer  Book,  fairly  interpreted; "but  when  ex 
panded  beyond  this,  and  multiplied  to  excess,  they 
become  the  fruitful  source  of  delusive  and  supersti 
tious  unrealities.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  super 
stition  is  better  than  profaneness,  and  so  it  is ;  but 
in  avoiding  the  one,  we  need  not  fall  into  the  other. 
There  is  an  "  irreverence"  ever  in  superstition,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided,  independent  of  the  evils  which 
follow  in  its  train,  especially  as  regards  the  poorer 
classes,  who  are  unable  to  enter  into  metaphysical 
abstractions.  The  rite  to  them  is  the  worship. 
Place  a  picture,  image,  or  Crucifix  (for  example), 
with  the  Body  extended  on  it,  before  an  ignorant 
person,  he  will  fasten  on  the  image,  as  if  it  were  the 
reality,  for  superstition  fastens  ever  on  the  outward, 
and  not  on  the  inward ;  not  on  the  thing  signified, 
but  upon  that  which  strikes  the  senses  and  the 
imagination.  It  would  have  been  impossible,  per 
haps,  to  have  induced  men  to  receive  the  gross 
absurdities  of  the  Roman  form  of  worship,  were  not 
a  desire  to  be  deluded  deeply  instilled  in  human 
nature,  according  to  the  old  adage,  "populus  vult 
decipi  et  decipiatur."  It  is  hence  that  Priests 
acquire  their  influence,  and  religion  becomes  de 
praved.  As  Lord  Bacon  has  observed :  "  In  all 
superstition,  wise  men  follow  fools,  and  arguments 
are  fitted  to  practice  in  reverse  order;"  that  is,  "  the 
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erroneous  belief  or  practice  has  arisen  first,  and  the 
theory  has  been  devised  afterwards  for  its  support ;" 
which  is  abundantly  shown  in  Transubstantiation, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  only  an  idea,  nascent  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  ten  centuries  before  it 
became  a  dogma  accepted  by  a  Pope ;  and  twelve, 
before  it  was  confirmed  by  a  so-called  General 
Council. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  the  essay  of 
the  pious  and  profound  philosopher  above-men 
tioned,  expressive  of  his  opinion  on  superstition. 
It  will  be  found  in  p.  186  of  the  edition  published 
by  Dr.  Whately,  and  is  to  this  effect :  "It  were 
better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such 
an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  Him — for  the  one  is 
unbelief,  the  other  contumely ;  and  certainly  super 
stition  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity.  Plutarch 
saith  well  to  the  purpose :  *  Surely,'  saith  he,  '  I 
had  rather  a  great  deal  that  a  man  should  say,  there 
was  no  such  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than  that  he 
should  say,  there  was  one  Plutarch,  that  would  eat 
his  children  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  acs  the  Poets 
speak  of  Saturn ;'  and  as  the  contumely  is  greater 
towards  God,  so  the  danger  is  greater  towards  men. 
Atheism  leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to  philosophy,  to 
natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation ;  all  which  may 
>e  guides  to  an  outward  moral  virtue,  though  reli 
gion  were  not ;  but  Superstition  dismounts  all  these, 
md  erecteth  a  despotism  in  the  minds  of  men."  He 
then  states  the  causes  of  superstition,  "  to  be  pleasing 
md  sensual  rites  and  ceremonies,  excess  of  outward 
md  Pharisaical  holiness,  too  great  reverence  for  tra- 
litions,  &c. ;"  and  ends  thus, — "  Superstition  with- 
>ut  a  veil  is  a  deformed  thing ;  for,  as  it  addeth 
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deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man,  so  the  simi 
litude  of  superstition  to  religion,  makes  it  the  more 
deformed ;  and  as  wholesome  meat  corrupteth  to 
little  worms,  so  good  forms  and  orders  corrupt  into 
a  number  of  petty  observances." 


THE    END. 
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MY  LOBD  AKCHBISHOP, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  putting  the  question  to  you  in  your  official 
capacity,  which  forms  the  heading  of  my  letter,  and  I  invite 
public  opinion  in  this  country  to  weigh  dispassionately  whatever 
answer  you  may  be  pleased  to  return  to  it,  or  else  to  draw  such 
conclusions  from  your  silence  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
suggest,  should  you  resolve  on  letting  it  pass  unheeded. 

It  is  [not,  however,  solely  by  any  means  on  account  of  the 
exalted  position  which  you  occupy  that  I  address  myself  to  you. 
We  were  neither  of  us  born  or  bred  in  the  Communion  in  which 
we  now  are.  The  evidences  which  determined  you  to  embrace 
the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  the  most  part 
determined  me  likewise.  You  preceded  and  I  followed :  yet  I 
neither  followed  you  nor  any  one  else  blindly,  as  a  party  leader. 
According  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  I  followed  truth  whither 
soever  it  led  me,  and  by  whomsoever  it  was  suggested.  Still,  I 
should  be  the  last  to  deny — why  should  I  not  be  always  proud  to 
acknowledge  ? — the  many  difficulties  that  I  had  unravelled  for  me 
in  my  searchings  after  truth  continually  by  yourself,  by  the 
inimitable  lucidity  and  high-souled  earnestness  of  your  discourses 
as  a  preacher :  and  by  the  noble  example  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  you  exhibited  as  a  servant  of  Christ,  in  acting  to 
the  uttermost  up  to  what  you  believed  to  be  true.  The  result 
of  it  all  was  that  ultimately  my  convictions  led  me  to  follow  in 
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your  wake;  though  there  are  still  others,  whose  profound  learning, 
and  honesty,  and  piety,  I  have  never  for  one  moment  ceased  to 
respect  equally  with  your  own,  as  deliberately  convinced  as  ever 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  position  abandoned  by  us  as  unten 
able  so  many  years  ago.  I  was  far  from  undervaluing  their 
testimony,  even  when  I  subscribed  to  your  own  in  preference : 
and  once  removed  to  our  new  abode,  I  must  confess  my  course  to 
have  been  deliberately  the  exact  opposite  to  what  I  believe  yours  to 
have  been  ever  since.  You,  and  very  many  more  probably,  seemed 
to  have  joined  the  Roman  Communion  not  only  pledged  never 
to  find  fault  with  it,  but  to  see  with  its  eyes,  hear  with  its  ears, 
understand  with  its  understanding,  stand  or  fall  by  its  judgment. 
Your  argument,  I  presume,  would  be  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
claims  to  be  infallible  :  that  you  submitted  yourselves  to  it  as 
such,  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  its  decisions  can  never  mis 
lead  you  :  that  they  are  God's  voice  speaking  to  you,  which  you 
are  bound  at  the  peril  of  your  salvation  never  to  mistrust,  much 
less  dispute.  I  joined  the  Roman  Communion  on  other  grounds, 
and  was  accepted.  Practically,  no  doubt,  the  Church  of  Rome 
claims  to  be  infallible,  and  anybody  who  concedes,  is  dearer  to 
her  than  anybody  who  disputes,  her  claim :  but  I  was  never 
required  to  profess  this  on  entering  her  Communion,  and  perhaps 
might  never  have  entered  it,  if  I  had  been.  "  Sanctam  catholi- 
cam  et  apostolicam  Romanam  Ecclesiam,  omnium  ecclesiarum 
matrem  et  magistram,  agnosco,"  a  medieval  phrase,  of  which  I 
knew  the  full  historical  value,  was  the  uttermost  to  which  I  gave 
my  adhesion.  And  I  said  to  myself  on  that  occasion,  if  she  is 
really  infallible,  she  can  stand  much  more  searching  criticism 
than  the  one  which  I  am  leaving  for  her  sake,  on  behalf  of 
which  no  such  claim  has  ever  been  made.  For  I  considered 
that  after  the  extreme  rigour  with  which  the  claims  of  the  Church 
of  England  had  been  examined  by  us  all,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  disingenuousness  in  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  any  weak  points  of 
the  system  that  we  were  embracing  in  preference,  should  any 
such  exist.  I  felt  that  if  I  found  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
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Rome  to  be  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  facts,  I  should  ever 
afterwards  regard  her  with  tenfold  reverence  from  having  verified 
them  myself.  If  they  were  true,  analysis,  impartially  conducted, 
could  only  confirm  them  :  if  they  were  false  to  any  extent,  or 
exaggerated,  I  conceived  we  should  he  hound  in  common  honesty 
to  tell  our  friends  that  we  were  to  that  extent,  in  reality,  no 
better  off  than  we  had  been  where  we  were  before.  But  till  I 
had  actually  been  received  into  communion  with  Rome,  it  was 
my  own  impression,  and  I  was  assured  by  members  of  the 
Roman  Communion  over  and  over  again,  that  I  could  never 
judge  of  her  system  at  all  fairly  or  adequately :  and  this  was  one 
of  my  chief  reasons  for  embracing  it  when  I  did.  Afterwards  I 
resided  in  various  countries  where  it  was  dominant,  and  studied 
its  worship  in  town  and  country,  comparing  them  with  what  I 
had  abandoned  for  it  at  home.  Then  I  returned  and  set  myself 
to  work  to  improve  my  previous  knowledge  of  its  history  in  past 
ages,  and  its  relations  with  other  Churches  :  paying  especial 
attention  to  the  causes  which  had  produced  estrangement  between 
it  and  them  for  a  time,  or  till  now.  All  this  has  been  my  constant 
employment  for  the  last  dozen  years  or  more  :  so  that  I  cannot 
be  said  to  have  drawn  my  conclusions  hastily.  Now  this  occupa 
tion,  and  the  temper  of  mind  which  is  the  fruit  of  it,  whether  you 
approve  of  it  or  not  in  those  who  have  become  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  you  certainly  seem  to  wish  to  encourage  in  those 
who  are  still  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  You  criticise 
their  system,  and  invite  their  criticising  it  under  your  guidance. 
You  appeal  to  them  as  men  of  fairness  and  honesty  to  listen  to 
you,  and  to  take  to  heart  what  you  say.  Should  they  find  it  to  be 
true,  then  your  advice  to  them  is  to  abandon  a  Communion 
against  which  so  many  objections  exist  which  they  cannot  answer, 
for  another  which  you  represent  to  them  as  infallible — I  refer 
more  particularly  to  your  well-known,  and  most  persons  will 
admit,  appositely-timed,  letters  on  the  Crown  in  Council — "  The 
Crown  in  Council  on  the  Essays  and  Reviews  :  "  and  "The  Con 
vocation  and  the  Crown  in  Council."  Whether  you  ever  received 
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any  reply  from  the  "  Anglican  friend "  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  I  am  unable  to  say :  but  I  presume  that  when  you 
wrote  you  must  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  his  rejoining, 
and  that  you  were  prepared  to  attend  to  any  counter  statement 
coming  from  him  in  the  same  spirit  of  candour  and  impartiality 
in  which  he  had  been  invited  to  listen  to  you  :  that  in  the  event 
of  his  succeeding  to  retort  the  difficulty  with  which  you  had 
pressed  him,  you  would  not  have  been  above  looking  it  full  in  the 
face,  and  endeavouring  to  explain  it  to  his  satisfaction  :  or  else, 
if  you  felt  obliged  to  admit  that  it  could  not  be  explained 
satisfactorily,  you  would  never  have  condescended  to  have  re 
course  to  any  subterfuge  that  you  would  have  condemned  in  him, 
but  would  have  confessed  yourself  answered.  Allow  me,  there 
fore,  for  the  time  being,  to  personate  your  Anglican  friend  :  con 
ceive  that  it  is  he  who  speaks  :  imagine  him  accredited  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  all  those  whom  you  have  addressed  through  him 
as  well  as  his  own,  and  to  rejoin  as  follows — 

"  I  might  admit  every  word  that  has  fallen  from  you  on  the 
power  exercised  amongst  us  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the 
Crown  in  Council,  without  being  the  least  obliged  to  follow 
you  to  your  deductions  from  it,  for  this  simple  reason,  that 
'  two  blacks  don't  make  a  white.'  There  has  been,  and  is, 
too  much  of  the  '  Crown  in  Council '  by  half,  if  all  that  I  hear 
is  true,  in  your  Communion  as  well  as  our  own.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  we  may  fairly  claim  to  have  learnt  our  lesson  from 
you,  to  have  copied  the  example  which  you  set  us  in  our 
infancy,  and  to  have  faithfully  followed  out  your  own  principles, 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed.  I 
will  not  inquire  whether,  in  virtue  of  the  well-known  Sicilian 
monarchy,  the  descendants  of  King  Roger  have  not,  or  at  least 
might  not  have,  exercised  the  same  authority  '  in  all  causes, 
and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,'  by  favour 
of  the  Pope,  that  the  descendants  of  Henry  VIII.  have  ever 
succeeded  in  exercising,  in  spite  of  the  Pope :  but  answer  me 
this  one  question  honestly.  The  creed  which  you  and  the 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury  recite  still  in  common  at  each  cele 
bration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  it  the  Church's  Creed,  or  the 
Crown's  Creed?  I  will  tell  you  the  grounds  which  have  con 
vinced  me  irrevocably  that  it  is  the  latter.  I  have  read  some 
where,  and  seen  the  original  authorities  cited  at  length  in  proof 
of  it,  that  this  is  its  history.  There  were  two  forms  of  this 
Creed  rehearsed  and  authoritatively  promulgated  by  the  Fourth 
(Ecumenical  Council :  the  Nicene,  and  the  Constantinopolitan. 
In  neither  of  them,  in  the  article  relating  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  His  procession,  are  those  words  found,  '  and  from  the 
Son.'  The  Council  went  on  to  say  in  its  formal  definition  that 
this  Creed,  as  it  had  just  been  rehearsed,  ( explicitly  taught 
(€K8t8dcrK€i),  the  perfect  doctrine  (TO  reXetoz/),  concerning  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.'  Besides  asserting  this  dog 
matically,  'the  holy  and  Oecumenical  Council' — I  am  quoting 
the  exact  words  in  each  case — '  decreed  that  it  was  lawful  for 
nobody  to  propose,  that  is,  compile,  put  together,  hold,  or 
teach  others,  another  faith.  Those  who  dared  either  to  put  to 
gether  another  faith,  or  produce,  teach,  or  deliver  another  symbol 
to  any  desirous  of  returning  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  from 
Hellenism,  Judaism,  or  any  heresy  whatsoever,  were,  if  bishops 
or  clergy,  to  be  deposed :  if  laymen,  to  be  anathematised,'  all 
which  was  recited  word  for  word,  and  re-affirmed  with  equal 
solemnity — creed,  canon,  and  definition  alike, — by  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Councils  in  succession.  And  could  their  meaning  admit  of 
any  doubt,  it  could  be  shewn  by  reference  to  every  contemporary 
writer  or  writing  that  deals  with  it,  to  amount  to  this  :  that  not 
a  word  was  ever  to  be  taken  from  or  added  to  this  Creed,  as  it 
then  stood,  and,  with  the  single  deviation  above-mentioned, 
stands  now.  Most  explicit  on  this  head  was  the  oath  taken  by 
the  Popes  themselves.  According  to  the  earliest  form  preserved  * 
in  their  '  Liber  Diurnus,'  as  it  is  called,  every  Pope  on  his  elec 
tion  swore  to  preserve  unmutilated  the  Decrees  of  the  first  five 
Councils,  and,  in  a  subsequent  clause,  of  the  sixth  as  well 
*  Migne'a  Patrol.,  torn.  cv.  p.  40. 
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'  usque  ad  unum  apicem' — to  teach  all  they  taught,  and  to  condemn 
all  they  condemned.  By  this,  he  was  pledged  a  fortiori  to  their 
Creed,  '  usque  ad  unum  apicem,'  in  the  same  degree.  '  Si 
prater  hac  aliquid  agerc  prasumpsero,  vel  lit  prcesumatur  per- 
misero,  eris  mihi  (Dem),  in  ilia  terrib'di  die  judicii  depropitius,' 
was  the  imprecation  which  he  was  made  to  pronounce  on  his  own 
head,  in  the  event  of  his  proving  faithless  to  his  obligations.  I 
call  especial  attention  to  these  words,  because  I  find  them  can 
celled  in  the  Pontifical  oath  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  by  that 
time,  though  the  innovation  had  received  several  checks  in  its 
progress,  I  find  all  the  Churches  of  the  West,  with  that  of  Eome 
at  their  head,  using  the  Creed  of  which  I  have  spoken,  with  those 
words  added  to  it,  '  and  from  the  Son.'  But  I  look  in  vain  for 
any  canon  or  definition  of  any  General  Council  authorising  or  en 
joining  their  insertion.  I  look  in  vain  for  any  Papal  Encyclic, 
such  as  that  which  emanated  from  the  reigning  Pope  when  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  made  a  dogma, 
proclaiming  that  they  had  been,  or  explaining  why  they  had  been, 
inserted  with  his  full  sanction.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  from 
authentic  history,  that  they  were  first  introduced  into  the  Creed 
by  stealth,  and  ultimately  maintained  there  by  force ;  the  power 
striving  for  their  introduction  being  pre-eminently  that  of  the 
*  Crown  in  Council,'  and  the  power  resisting  it  that  of  the 
majority  by  far  of  the  contemporary  Church,  backed  by  the  Pope, 
to  say  nothing  of  all  the  previous  (Ecumenical  Councils  to  which 
they  appealed.  You  will  correct  me,  if  I  am  guilty  of  any 
historical  mis-statement.  I  find,  then,  that  its  original  intro 
duction  was  due  to  a  king,  named  Reccared,  of  a  barbarous,  and, 
till  then,  heretical  race  in  Spain,  who,  A.  D.  589,  in  the  act  of 
abjuring  Arianism,  promulgated  the  Creed  in  question  ignorantly 
or  wilfully,  with  this  addition,  at  the  head  of  the  bishops  of  his 
dominions,  many  of  them  neophytes  from  Arianism  like  himself. 
No  pope  could  have  taken  the  lead  more  in  the  doctrinal  as  well 
as  the  disciplinary  enactments  of  this  Council,  the  third  of  Toledo, 
than  the  king  did  then.  Nobody  conversant  with  its  acts  can 
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deny  this.      Such  was  what  may  therefore   be  called  the  lay- 
baptism  of  the  new  clause.     So  obscure  was  its  origin,  that  it 
was  not  so  much  as  noticed  at  the  sixth  Council,  where  the  Creed 
was  once  more  promulgated  in  the  exact  form  settled  by  the 
fourth  Council,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     But  in  the  eighth 
century,  just   before   the   seventh    Council   met,   the   Emperor 
Charlemagne — I  say  emperor  by  anticipation — happened  to  be 
on  extremely  bad  terms  with  the  Imperial  Court  of  the  East. 
More  than  this,  the  brother  of  the  new  Patriarch  of  Constanti 
nople,  S.  Tarasius,  who  took  the  lead  at  the  seventh  Council, 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  his  hands,  having  been  captured  in  a 
hostile  encounter  with  his  forces  in  Italy.     The  Council,  how 
ever,  met  A.D.  787,  legislated,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope, 
who  forwarded  its  decrees,  as  well  as  his  own  approval  of  them, 
to  Charlemagne.     Charlemagne,  fired  with  rancour  against  the 
East,  immediately  set  about  composing  a  work  to  refute  them ; 
and  when  it  was  ready  for  publication,  summoned  a  Council  at 
Frankfort  of  all   the   bishops  of  his  dominions,  at  which   the 
decrees  of  the  seventh  Council  were  formally  repudiated,  and  his 
own  work,  which  he,  with  the  assistance  of  his  theologians,  had 
written  against  them,  approved.     This  work  he  forwarded  to  the 
Pope,  who  had  confirmed  them.     One  of  his  principal  charges 
against  them  was,  that  the  Council  enacting  them  had  been  silent 
or  ambiguous  on  a  point  which  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  prove  to 
the  Pope  at  great  length,  namely,  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Son  :  in  other  words,  that  while  it  had  received 
a  profession  of  faith  from  the  new  Patriarch,  in  which  procession 
through  the  Son  was  affirmed,  it  had  said  nothing  at  all  on  that 
subject  in  its  own  Creed,  with  which  he  was  therefore  dissatisfied, 
as  wanting  the  addition  which  had  been  made  to  it  in  Spain  by 
King  Reccared. 

"  What  defence  the  Pope  made  for  S.  Tarasius  we  need  not 
pause  to  inquire  :  but  this  is  what  he  says  in  reply  to  the  objection 
urged  by  the  monarch  against  the  Creed. 

"  '  We  have  already  proved  the  divine  dogmas  of  this  Council 
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irreprehensible,  as  the  works  of  the  principal  of  the  holy  Fathers 
abundantly  testify.  For  should  anybody  say  that  he  differs  from 
the  Creed  of  the  above-named  Council,  he  risks  differing  (or 
seems  to  differ),  with  the  Creed  of  the  six  holy  Councils :  inas 
much  as  these  Fathers  spake  not  of  themselves,  but  according  to 
what  had  been  holily  defined  and  laid  down  before :  as  it  is 
written  in  the  book  of  the  sixth  holy  Council,  amongst  other 
things,  '  This  Creed  had  been  sufficient  for  the  perfect  knowledge 
and  confirmation  of  religion  .  .  .  for  concerning  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  what  it  explicitly  teaches  is  perfect.' 

"  I  ask  you,  my  Lord,  as  a  plain-spoken  Englishman,  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  conceive  the  Creed  of  the  Church  more 
deliberately  impugned  by  the  Crown  in  Council  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Pope  ?  I  am  persuaded  at  all  events  that  there  has  been 
nothing  approaching  it  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England 
since  the  Reformation.  Charlemagne,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
Council  of  Frankfort,  composed  of  his  own  subjects  or  allies, 
took  formal  objection  to  the  Creed  of  the  Church,  as  it  then 
stood,  and  had  just  been  promulgated  for  the  fourth  time  by  a 
General  Council  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  because  in  the  article 
defining  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  it  wanted  those  words 
'  and  from  the  Son  : '  and  the  formal  answer  of  the  Pope  thus 
appealed  to  was,  that  its  explicit  teaching  was  perfect,  though  it 
wanted  those  words. 

"Yet  the  'Crown  in  Council,' we  must  conclude,  was  more 
intimately  versed  in  theology  than  either  the  Church  in  Council 
or  the  Pope,  for  it  carried  its  point  after  all — either  this,  or  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  adopting  those  words  submitted  to  its  dicta 
tion  :  for  there  is  no  other  alternative.  Still,  for  some  time 
matters  remained  as  they  were  :  Charlemagne  seems  to  have 
taken  no  further  action  in  public  for  the  moment,  though  he  went 
on  using  the  addition  of  King  Reccared  in  singing  the  Creed  in 
his  own  chapel.  Whether  it  was  at  his  instigation  or  not  that 
some  monks  of  his  empire  carried  it  afterwards  to  Jerusalem, 
and  deliberately  made  a  parade  of  it  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
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Patriarchates,  where  they  had  obtained  a  footing,  is  perhaps 
uncertain,  though  far  from  improbable.  Two  things  are  certain  : 
1,  that  the  Easterns  at  once  detected  and  unanimously  condemned 
the  innovation ;  and  2,  that  the  monks  excused  themselves,  as 
far  as  the  Creed  was  concerned,  by  pleading  that  it  was  so  sung 
in  the  Imperial  chapel.  This  had  the  effect  of  reviving  the 
discussion,  which  the  Emperor,  if  he  had  not  contrived  him 
self,  lost  no  time  in  coming  forward  to  settle  in  his  own  way.  At 
the  head  of  his  bishops  once  more,  he  expounded  what  he  con 
sidered  to  be  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  the  subject  in  question  to 
the  Pope,  and  this  time  it  was  a  Pope  greatly  beholden  to  him — 
Leo  III. — and  ended  by  requesting  to  have  his  adopted  version  of 
the  Creed  authorized.  This  time  the  Pope  admitted  his  doctrine 
to  be  correct,  but  would  have  nothing  at  all  added  to  the  Creed. 
'  As  I  understand,  then,'  rejoined  one  of  the  Imperial  deputies, 
'  your  Paternity  orders  that  the  clause  in  question  be  first 
ejected  from  the  Creed,  and  then  afterwards  lawfully  taught  and 
learnt  by  anybody,  whether  by  singing,  or  by  oral  tradition.' 
'Doubtless  that  is  my  desire,'  returned  Leo:  'and  I  would 
persuade  you  by  all  means  so  to  act.'  That  the  Pope  had  great 
misgivings  as  to  whether  his  instructions  would  be  obeyed,  is 
evidenced  by  his  having  the  Creed  subsequently  engraved  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  without  those  words,  '  and  from  the  Son,'  on 
two  silver  shields,  and  hung  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  place 
of  his  church,  'pro  cauteld  orthodoxce  Jidei,'  as  he  said  himself, 
and  not  merely  that  the  Creed  might  remain  intact.  That  his 
misgivings  were  well  founded  is  proved  from  what  tineas,  Bishop 
of  Paris,  reported  about  fifty  years  after  :  namely,  that  the  whole 
Gallican  Church  chanted  it  every  Sunday  in  the  form  for  which 
Charlemagne  had  contended.  Previously  to  this,  its  admirers, 
in  endeavouring  to  import  it  into  Bulgaria,  had  elicited  a  much 
more  angry  protest  from  the  East  than  when  it  was  first  tried 
at  Jerusalem.  But,  meanwhile,  the  party  that  had  twice  dis 
obeyed  Rome  in  retaining  it,  had  made  themselves  so  useful  to 
Rome  in  other  respects  that  they  had  disarmed  her  opposition. 
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Two  centuries  more,  and  Rome  herself  conformed  to  their  Creed, 
silently  and  clandestinely :  no  decretal,  encyclical,  or  synodical, 
announcing  her  adhesion.  The  thing  was  done  in  a  corner, 
and  hut  for  a  curious  liturgical  writer  of  the  Western  Empire, 
who  went  to  see  his  sovereign  Henry  II.  crowned  at  Rome, 
A.D.  1014,  hy  the  Pope,  nohody  could  have  guessed  when  it 
occurred.  Berno  therefore  records  what  he  witnessed  with  his  own 
eyes  and  ears  :  and  heing  engaged  himself  in  a  work  on  the 
Mass,  he  would  naturally  he  very  particular  in  his  inquiries  when 
he  came  to  Rome,  of  all  places,  how  things  were  done  there. 
Now  his  account  is  that,  '  up  to  that  time  the  Romans,'  that  is, 
the  Church  of  Rome  generally,  '  had  in  no  ivise  chanted  the 
Creed  after  the  Gospel :  hut  that  the  lord  emperor  Henry  would 
not  desist,  till  with  approval  of  all  he  had  persuaded  the  apostolic 
lord  Benedict  to  let  it  he  chanted  at  High  Mass.'  There  has 
been  a  vast  amount  of  learning  expended  on  this  passage,  but 
the  only  Creed  chanted  at  Mass  in  the  West  then  being  the 
interpolated  Creed  adopted  by  Charlemagne,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  no  other  could  have  been  pressed  upon  the  Pope  by  the 
Emperor.  Hence,  whether  or  not  it  had  been  in  use  there 
previously,  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  ordered  to  be  chanted  at 
High  Mass  there  after  the  Gospel,  as  it  had  long  been  elsewhere 
throughout  the  West,  in  deference  to  if  not  by  command  of  the 
Emperor.  Benedict  had  been  restored  from  exile  by  Henry  the 
year  before,  and  therefore  was  pledged  on  every  account  to 
consult  his  wishes,  yet  it  seems  to  have  cost  him  a  struggle  to 
give  way  on  this  point. 

"  Thus  Reccared  inaugurated  the  addition  :  Charlemagne  pa 
tronised  it :  and  Henry  II.  got  it  adopted  by  the  Popes  themselves. 
When  this  had  been  done,  the  pontifical  oath  was  changed. 
Later  Popes  of  course  shrank  from  imprecating  a  judgment  upon 
themselves,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  oath,  in  case  they 
failed  to  keep  the  decrees  of  the  General  Councils  enumerated  in 
it,  'usque  ad  unum  apicem,'  when  they  felt  they  had  notori 
ously  failed  to  do  so  by  the  Creed.  That  clause  was  accordingly 
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struck  out.  In  the  corresponding  clause  of  the  oath  that  was 
afterwards  taken  by  them — the  way  in  which  Cardinals  are 
mentioned  in  it  associates  it  with  the  well-known  decree  of 
Nicholas  II.,  1059,  respecting  the  Sacred  College — they  are 
made  to  say  simply,  'May  God  be  merciful  to  me  in  that  awful 
day  if  I  do  my  diligence  to  keep  all  these  things  sworn  to  by 
me.'  Had  it  been  intended  to*  intimate  that  they  had  been  now 
and  then  forced  to  do  otherwise,  it  could  not  have  been  differ 
ently  worded. 

"  How,  after  this,  the  Creed  used  by  us  both  in  our  Liturgy  can 
be  called  the  Church's  Creed,  and  not  the  Crown's  Creed,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  :  how  Rome  can,  after  this,  be  exculpated 
from  the  charge  of  having  succumbed  to  the  '  Crown  in  Council,' 
infinitely  more  than  England,  I  should  be  pleased  in  all  honesty 
to  learn  from  you.  For  this,  as  I  presume  you  would  admit,  is 
no  mere  matter  of  '  antiquarian  research '  or  '  dreary  specula 
tion.'  The  formal  definitions  of  the  Church  are  still  as  obligatory, 
still  as  dogmatically  correct,  as  when  first  promulgated.  And 
one  of  them,  repeated  by  a  series  of  General  Councils  in  the 
same  words,  says  that  what  the  Creed  taught  explicitly  with 
reference  to  the  Trinity  was  perfect  when  it  was  without  those 
words,  '  and  from  the  Son.'  Now,  to  contend  that  there  can  be 
any  further  explanation  of  that  which  is  explicitly  perfect  already, 
is  to  deprive  words  of  their  obvious  meaning  and  to  insult  com 
mon-sense.  The  majority  by  far  of  the  Church  was  with 
Adrian  I.  and  Leo  III.  when  they  defended  the  uninterpolated 
Creed  against  Charlemagne :  the  majority  by  far  of  the  Church 
was  against  Benedict  VIII.  when  he  yielded  to  the  threats  or 
persuasion  of  Henry  II.  The  same  majority  of  the  Church 
broke  off  communion  with  the  Pope  for  abandoning,  and  finally 
submitted  to  be  annihilated  and  cut  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
itself,  sooner  than  abandon  the  Creed  of  the  Church  for  that 
of  the  Crown.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  see  where  the  parallel 
fails  in  principle.  Reccared,  Charlemagne,  and  Henry  II.,  pre 
scribed  a  Creed  for  the  West,  at  least  as  much  as  Henry  VIII., 
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Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth,  prescribed  one  for  England.  Subse 
quent  acceptance  cannot  alter  their  origin  in  either  case  :  and 
whether  one  consisted  in  a  compound  word  of  four  syllables,  and 
the  other  in  thirty-nine  articles,  embodying  six  hundred  proposi 
tions,  the  fruits  were  the  same  ;  a  schism  in  each  case  followed, 
and  both  schisms  are  still  in  force.  When  the  West  separated 
from  the  East,  the  East  constituted  tlie  majority  of  the  Church 
by  far  ;  when  England  separated  from  Rome,  the  majority  of  the 
West  by  far  sided  with  Rome.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Rome 
was  literally  paid  back  in  her  own  coin.  Adding  to  the  Creed  of 
the  Church  produced  one  schism  :  subtracting  from  the  Creed  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  another.  The  Reformation  was  at  once  the 
avenger  and  the  logical  offspring  of  the  schism  between  the  East 
and  West.  The  West  became  a  prey  to  disunion,  split  into 
fragments,  and  had  its  own  Creed  questioned,  retributively  for  its 
conduct  towards  the  East,  which  it  trampled  on  for  upholding  the 
Creed  of  the  Church.  Then  if  Anglican  orders  are  denied  by 
Rome,  Western  orders  may  be  confronted  by  Creed,  Canon,  and 
Definition  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Councils  :  by  their  defi 
nition  affirming  their  creed  to  be  perfect  as  it  then  stood :  by 
their  canon  ordaining  that  any  bishop  or  clergy  substituting 
another  creed  for  it  as  it  then  stood  should  be  deposed.  Unless 
this  canon  is  to  be  construed  in  a  non-natural  sense,  I  cannot  see 
that  there  is  much  to  choose  between  Anglican  and  Roman  orders  : 
as  to  this  day  its  operation  must  extend  to  every  bishop  and 
priest  in  the  West  using  the  Creed  of  Reccared  and  Charlemagne 
instead  of  that  of  the  Church.  If  its  operation  has  become 
obsolete,  it  is  because  the  power  of  enforcing  it  has  passed  away : 
in  other  words,  because  the  executive  of  the  Church  is  defunct, 
negligent,  or  unable  to  act.  Let  me  add  a  few  words  on  the 
nature  of  the  Canon.  For  some  time  past  a  misconception  has 
been  prevalent  respecting  this  Canon  which  has  impaired  its 
force.  People  have  spoken  of  it  in  general  as  the  seventh 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  and  therefore  regarded  it  as  any 
other  Canon  of  a  General  Council ;  and  with  neither  more  nor  less 
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reverence.  This  account  of  it  is  far  short  of  the  truth.  It  was 
indeed  first  promulgated  at  Ephesus,  but  it  was  not  intended  to 
apply  to  any  but  the  original  form  of  the  Nicene  Creed  then,  that 
form  alone  having  been  used  there,  as  we  learn  from  the  '  Acta.' 
And  it  came  seventh  in  order  of  the  Canons  passed  there.  But 
it  was  re-enacted  under  very  different  circumstances  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  where  it  appears  no  longer  among  the 
canons,  but  immediately  follows  the  definition.  The  Nicene 
Creed  in  its  original  form,  and  the  same  Creed  in  the  enlarged 
form  given  to  it  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  having  been 
both  recited  and  authoritatively  placed  on  the  same  footing  by 
the  Council,  the  formal  definition  of  the  Council  was  then 
appended  to  them,  and  to  it  this  Canon.  Thus  a  new  rank  was 
given  to  it,  which  the  fifth  and  sixth  Councils  alike  confirmed. 
It  ceased  to  be  a  canon  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and 
became  a  dogmatic  canon,  of  as  permanent  and  universal  obliga 
tion  as  the  definition  itself  to  which  it  was  appended :  just,  for 
instance,  as  the  judgment  appended  by  the  Nicene  Fathers  them 
selves  to  their  Creed.  '  Those  who  say  there  was  a  time  when 
He  was  not,'  and  so  forth.  As  well  might  the  Popes  have  con 
sented  to  any  modification  of  these  clauses  as  of  this  Canon. 

"  There  is  one  more  point  in  connection  with  it  that  I  would 
fain  submit  for  your  more  special  consideration  before  I  conclude, 
namely,  what  justification  can  you  and  your  subordinates  plead 
for  your  modern  practice,  so  directly  opposed  to  this  Canon,  of 
requiring  all  who  come  over  to  you  from  Anglicanism  to  recite 
and  testify  their  acceptance  of  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius,  when 
this  Canon,  as  binding  as  ever  on  the  whole  Church,  ordains 
expressly,  that  persons  coming  over  to  the  Communion  of  the 
Church,  from  any  heresy  whatsoever,  shall  have  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  no  other,  proposed  to  them  for  their  acceptance? 
Every  time  you  violate  this  injunction,  you  incur  the  penalty 
denounced  against  such  by  the  Church  that  has  lost  her  voice. 
This  is  surely  something  like  living  in  a  glass  house  yourself,  my 
Lord — I  beg  you  will  excuse  the  metaphor — is  it  not  ?" 
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Such,  then,  is  the  answer  which  I  conceive  Anglicans  might 
fairly  make  to  your  letters  on  the  "Crown  in  Council" — by 
publishing  them  you  must  have  intended  them  for  more  than 
one — and  I  give  publicity  to  it  both  on  their  account  in  order  that 
they  may  adopt  it  if  they  think  fit,  and  on  my  own,  to  satisfy 
the  dictates  of  my  conscience  whether  they  adopt  it  or  not.  For 
I  feel  it  imperative  to  state  publicly  to  them  and  to  you  how 
materially  my  inquiries  into  this  one  question  have  modified  my 
estimate  of  the  Roman  claims,  and  though  the  re-union  of 
Christendom,  which  has  been  the  dream  as  well  as  the  prayer  and 
study  of  my  whole  life,  seems  absolutely  looming  in  the  distance, 
I  desire  to  record  my  solemn  conviction,  that  it  cannot  be,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be,  till  material  guarantees  have  been  secured 
that  Rome  shall  never  again  be  what  she  has  been,  and  to  some 
extent  still  is  :  so  irresistible  to  my  mind  are  the  evidences  that 
it  is  her  conduct,  more  than  anything  else,  which  has  divided 
Christendom — her  conduct  since  she  became  a  Court  as  well  as  a 
Church — not  her  faith,  but  her  policy  for  the  last  thousand 
years,  dating  from  her  endowment  under  Charlemagne.  Eminent 
saints  and  doctors  of  the  middle  ages,  if  they  mean  anything, 
have  asserted  as  much  :  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  adopt  their 
language  :  their  denunciations  were  loudest  when  they  were  by 
'  no  means  levelled  against  the  particular  vices  of  this  or  that  Pope. 
S.  Bernard  is  not  attacking  his  old  pupil  Eugenius,  when  he  tells 
him  in  unvarnished  language  of  the  "murmurs  and  complaints 
of  the  Churches  "  of  his  day.*  "  They  cry  loudly  that  they  are 
mutilated  and  dismembered.  .  .  .  Abbots  are  exempted  from 
bishops,  bishops  from  archbishops,  archbishops  from  primates  or 
patriarchs.  Can  this  be  good  in  theory  :  can  it  be  excused  in 
practice  ?  .  .  .  Can  you  possibly  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  dismem 
ber  the  Church,  confound  order,  disturb  the  boundaries  which  your 
fathers  have  set  ?  If  it  be  just  for  each  to  preserve  his  own  rights, 
how  can  it  accord  with  justice  to  take  from  a  person  what  belongs 
to  him  ?  You  err,  if  you  think  that  your  Apostolic  power,  as  it  is 
*  De  Consid.  iii.  4* 
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the  highest  is  the  only  power  ordained  by  God.  .  .  .  Your  power 
is  by  no  means  the  only  power  from  God :  there  are  likewise 
intermediate  and  still  lower  powers —  and  as  they  are  not  to  be 
separated  whom  God  has  joined,  so  neither  are  they  to  be  made 
one  whom  He  has  divided ?"  "I  remember  once,"  says  John 
of  Salisbury,  "going  as  far  as  Apulia,  to  see  my  lord  Pope 
Adrian" — his  countryman  and  ours,  the  English  Pope — "who 
had  admitted  me  to  very  great  intimacy,  and  I  passed  nearly 
three  months  with  him  at,  Beneventum.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  of  which  we  had  at  least  the  average  amount  that 
friends  usually  have,  he  asked  me  frankly  and  earnestly  what 
men  thought  of  him  and  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  told  him  in 
reply,  very  candidly  and  explicitly,  the  evil  things  which  had 
come  to  my  ears  in  the  provinces.  For,  as  was  said  by  many, 
the  Roman  Church,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  Churches,  exhibits 
herself  to  the  rest  rather  in  the  light  of  a  step-mother,  than  of 

a  mother As  for  the  Roman  Pontiff,  he  is  a  universal 

oppressor,  and  well-nigh  past  endurance That  is  what  is 

said  by  the  people,  most  holy  Father,  since  you  ask  me  to  tell 
you  what  people  say."* 

"0  Pope,"  exclaimed  the  great  prophetess  of  the  north  by 
revelation,  after  three  more  centuries  had  passed:  "  thou  art 
worse  than  Lucifer,  more  unjust  than  Pilate,  more  of  a  foe  to 
me  than  Judas,  more  of  an  abomination  to  me  than  the  Jews 
themselves. "f  Not  that  she  was  speaking  of  the  vices  of 
any  one  Pope  in  particular,  but  of  the  Papacy,  such  as  it  was 
then.  I  could  fill  pages  from  medieval  writers  of  approved 
name  to  the  same  effect.  What  they  meant,  and  what  with  his 
tory  before  us  we  cannot  venture  to  contend  they  denounced 
extravagantly,  were  the  principles  and  practices  of  a  system 
known  and  stigmatised  as  the  Court  of  Rome,  for  this  was  its 
head- quarters,  which  had  clearly  been  inaugurated  under  Charle 
magne  and  his  successors,  parties  to  the  "donation,"  and  had 

*  De  tfugis  Cur.  vi.  23. 

t  Mansij  torn.  xxx.  pp.  715 — 18,  with  Cardinal  Turrecremata's  comments. 
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usurped  precedence  of  the  self-denying  mould  and  pastoral  gifts 
inherited  from  S.  Peter.  Their  sway  was  no  sooner  established, 
than  had  Popes  found  themselves  omnipotent  to  do  mischief,  and 
the  best  Popes  comparatively  powerless  to  do  good.  Eugenius 
III.  had  not  commenced,  and  he  was  impotent  to  resist,  the 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  so  bitterly  denounced 
and  deplored  by  S.  Bernard. 

All  this  I  knew,  and  had  well  considered  long  before  I  joined 
the  Koman  Communion,  as  my  books  testify.     I  thought  then, 
and  am  doubly  convinced  now,  after  reading  ecclesiastical  history 
through  again  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
justifiable  revolt  from  authority,  it  was  the  revolt  we  call  the 
Reformation :  and  most  certainly  had  it  been  a  revolt  from  a 
mere  secular  power,  like  that  of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  England,  I  for  one  should  never  have  dreamt  of  trans 
ferring  my  allegiance  from  the  Anglican  to  the  Roman  Com 
munion,  any  more  than  I  suppose  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  his  sober  senses  would  now  dream  of  transferring  his 
on  principle  to  the  British  Crown.     But  all  Scripture  told  me 
that  there  should  be  but  one  Church :  and  all  history  told  me 
that   a   Primacy  from   time   immemorial   in   that   one    Church 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Rome:  all  history  told  me,  moreover, 
that   from   the   foundation   of   the   see    of    Canterbury  to   the 
Reformation,    the    Church    of    England    had    been    one    with 
Rome,  had  voted  freely  and  deliberately  for  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  upheld  by  Rome,  including  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
for  centuries  ;  and  was  at  least  as  responsible  for  the  corruptions 
that  had  accumulated  in  the  middle  ages  and  precipitated  the  catas 
trophe  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  any  other  of  the  Churches  in  ' 
communion  with  Rome  on  the  continent.     Hence,  it  certainly 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Church  of  England  had  done  wrong  in 
separating   from  the  body   of    which  she  had  been  so  loner  a 
foremost  member,  and  affecting  to  care  for  nothing  so  long  as 
her  own  boat  got  off  safe,  instead  of  standing  manfully  by  her 
•ours,  and  assisting  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  bring  the 
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old  ship  safe  into  port.  At  all  events  what  excuse  was  there  for 
our  continued  isolation  ?  If  I  could  trust  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
divines  of  this  country,  whose  teaching  I  took  to  be  faithfully 
reflected  in  a  work  entitled  the  "  Faith  of  Catholics,"  reprinted 
in  1846,  for  the  third  time,  by  a  living  dignitary,  since  promoted, 
and  dedicated  to  the  late  Bishop  Walsh,  I  felt  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  system  now,  to  which  I  could  not  honestly, 
and  would  not  willingly  subscribe,  for  the  sake  of  breaking  down 
the  barriers  that  estranged  us  from  the  Churches  abroad,  with 
which  our  forefathers  had  lived  and  died  in  happy  communion. 
It  may  be  that  I  trusted  those  divines  too  implicitly :  it  is  not 
long  since  I  heard  the  term  "minimisers"  applied  from  the  pulpit 
by  a  living  preacher,  who  may  be  supposed  your  mouth-piece,  to 
those  who  believed  no  more  :  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro 
duce  any  Roman  Catholic  catechism  in  use  throughout  England 
in  which  more  was  taught.  But  this  by  the  way.  More  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Continental  Churches,  and  a  much  more 
searching  investigation  into  the  merits  of  the  schism  between  the 
East  and  "West  than  I  had  ever  been  able  to  give  to  it  before,  has 
modified  my  views  on  the  whole  question  considerably  between 
England  and  Rome.  Let  me  begin  with  the  last  first. 

To  the  facts,  which  some  pages  back  I  put  into  the  mouth 
of  your  Anglican  friend,  you  will  doubtless  remember  my 
calling  your  attention  privately  just  twelve  months  ago.  Your 
only  reply  to  me,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  was  that 
they  were  already  known.  This  I  construed  as  an  admission  on 
your  part  that  I  had  stated  them  correctly.  But  if  so,  what 
other  inference  can  be  deduced  from  them,  than  that  for  the  last 
1,000  years  the  Roman  Communion  has  been  committed  to  the 
use  of  a  Creed  which  is  not  that  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  Crown  ? 
I  do  not  say  therefore  to  the  use  of  a  Creed  which  is  heterodox. 
On  the  theological  question  involved  in  it  I  would  wish  to  speak 
with  becoming  reverence  :  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the 
addition  which  forms  its  distinguishing  feature  was  made  and 
had  been  in  use  many  centuries  before  any  Pope  judged  it  allow- 
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able,  much  less  necessary:  many  centuries  before  theologians 
in  the  West  had  agreed  amongst  themselves  whether  the  terms 
"  mission  "  and  "  procession  "  were  distinguishable.  Doubtless  it 
has  since  found  able  defenders  :  but  among  them  there  are  scarce 
two  who  give  the  same  account  of  it,  historically  or  doctrinally : 
and  some  of  them  are  neither  consistent  with  each  other  nor 
with  themselves.  Others,  in  arguing  for  it  against  the  Easterns, 
have  grievously  mis-stated  facts,  and  numberless  passages  have 
been  adduced  in  support  of  it  from  the  Fathers,  either  wholly 
spurious  or  interpolated.  I  know  of  no  parallel  to  it  in  this 
respect  in  any  religious  controversy,  before  or  since.  If  the 
Athanasian  Creed  was  not  expressly  coined  for  this  controversy, 
it  was  employed  in  this  controversy  first  as  a  polemical  weapon. 
At  Florence,  where  the  whole  question  of  the  Creed  was  gone 
into  formally  for  the  first  time,  the  number  of  spurious  passages 
adduced  on  the  Latin  side  stands  out  in  painful  contrast  to  what 
was  produced  on  the  Greek  side,  in  which  even  modern  criticism 
has  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single  flaw.  In  the  Florentine 
definition  itself  there  is  one  clause  which  runs  as  follows  :  "  We 
define  that  those  explanatory  words,  '  and  from  the  Son,'  were 
to  the  end  that  the  truth  might  be  elucidated,  under  the  necessity 
which  existed  then,  lawfully  and  with  good  reason  added  to  the 
Creed."  The  history  of  this  clause  is  that  it  was  urgently 
required  by  the  Pope,  who  was  present,  and  presided  in  person, 
as  urgently  resisted  by  the  Easterns,  and  only  conceded  on  the 
express  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  prejudice  their  own  use 
of  the  Creed  in  any  way.  What  it  means  has  yet  to  be  shewn. 
Admit  it  historically,  and  it  binds  us  to  affirm  that  those  words 
were  "  lawfully  and  with  good  reason  added  to  the  Creed  "  two 
centuries  before  Rome  was  so  much  as  consulted  on  them  :  four 
centuries  before  she  received  them  herself.  Admit  it  dog 
matically,  and  what  follows  ?  I  take  my  stand  on  the  definition 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Councils,  and  affirm  the  explicit 
teaching  of  the  Creed  on  the  Trinity  perfect,  as  it  stood  then  : 
namely,  without  those  words,  "  and  from  the  Son."  This  makes 
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mo  deny  by  implication  all  that  this  clause  asserts :  for  how,  I 
repeat,  can  explicit  teaching  which  is  perfect,  admit  of  any 
further  explanation  ?  I  must  assert  the  contrary  to  this,  or  get 
over  its  obvious  and  genuine  meaning  in  some  shifty  way,  to  be 
able  to  attach  any  dogmatical  value  to  the  Florentine  clause  :  or 
else  I  must  fall  back  upon  the  history  of  the  Florentine  clause 
once  more.  S.  Antoninus,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Florence, 
who  was  present  at  the  Council,  and  a  great  canonist,  says  of 
those  words,  "  and  from  the  Son,"  emphatically  :  "  It  is  certain, 
nor  is  it  to  be  believed  that  they  were  added  unless  by  some 
Pope  or  Council,  for  who  else  would  have  presumed  to  have  added 
them  ?  albeit  by  what  Pope  or  Council  is  by  no  means  certain."  * 
It  seems  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the  Florentine  clause  was 
framed  on  this  hypothesis,  and  must  be  regarded  accordingly, 
now  that  the  facts  are  known.  S.  Antoninus,  we  may  be  sure, 
never  contemplated  our  believing  what  we  know  to  be  not  fact. 
The  remainder  of  the  definition,  good  and  excellent  as  it  is,  in 
reality  left  the  main  point  untouched.  That  is  to  say,  it  explained 
and  harmonised  the  arguments  by  which  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
had  defended  their  respective  views  since  the  schism,  accommo 
dated  their  views  to  each  other,  and  ruled  what  should  be  taught 
in  future  by  both :  but  it  had  not  a  word  to  say  on  what  had  been 
the  doctrine  of  the  Whole  Church  before  the  schism  commenced  : 
when  Council  after  Council  had  declared  the  explicit  teaching  of 
the  Creed  on  the  Trinity  to  be  perfect,  as  it  stood  then.  To 
this  Mark  of  Ephesus  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  in 
the  most  formal  manner,  by  reciting  their  acts :  but  here  pre 
cisely  the  definition  stopped  short,  as  if  by  instinct  or  from 
design,  and  said  nothing.  So  far  from  determining  the  relation 
which  the  two  forms  of  the  Creed,  the  old  and  the  interpolated, 
bore  to  each  other — to  the  amazement,  as  we  are  told,  of  the 
ambassadors  from  England  who  came  to  the  Council — it  neither 
recited  nor  alluded  to  any  Creed  at  all,  much  less  promulgated 
either  form  as  the  Creed  of  the  Church.  It  abstained  from 
*  Chron.  T.  III.  tit.  iii.  c.  1?,  §  13. 
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affirming  them  identical :  it  abstained  from  pointing  out  how  they 
differed :  it  gave  no  directions  of  any  kind  about  their  use.  If 
the  use  of  the  old  Creed  was  not  interdicted  for  the  future, 
neither  was  the  use  of  the  interpolated  Creed  enjoined.  In  con 
clusion,  as  if  to  stamp  the  whole  business — as  if  to  typify  the 
union  between  the  Creed  of  the  Crown  and  the  Creed  of  the 
Church  that  had  taken  place — both  Emperor  and  Pope  subscribed 
to  the  definition  of  faith  side  by  side,  a  prodigy  without  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  (Ecumenical  Councils,  before  or  since. 

Therefore,  my  Lord,  with  the  facts  of  this  controversy  before 
ine,  I  find  this  conclusion  inevitable :  that  whether  absolutely 
inerrant  or  not  in  matters  of  faith  herself,  Rome  has  abundantly 
proved,  during  the  last  1,000  years,  that  she  can  be  a  most  negli 
gent,  hesitating,  fickle,  self-seeking,  hypocritical  guide  to  others, 
even  where  the  Faith  is  concerned.  Such,  at  all  events,  has  been 
her  conduct  by  the  Church's  Creed ;  each  epithet  describes  it  at 
each  stage :  the  last,  the  worst.  Sad  presage  for  the  re-union  of 
Christendom,  in  a  General  Council  presided  over  by  the  Pope,  that 
the  only  General  Council  [of  the  East  and  West]  over  which  a  Pope 
ever  presided  in  person  should  have  been  the  only  Council  ever 
convened  exclusively  for  restoring  union  to  the  Church — I  am 
using  a  phrase  of  the  Pope  who  held  it — and  this  the  Council  of 
Florence  under  Eugenius  IV.  !  Of  all  Councils  that  ever  were 
held,  I  suppose  there  never  was  one  in  which  hypocrisy,  dupli 
city,  and  worldly  motives,  played  a  more  conspicuous  or  dis 
graceful  part.  How  the  Council  of  Basle  was  outwitted,  and 
Florence  named  as  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  should  come : 
how  the  galleys  of  the  Pope  outstripped  the  galleys  of  the 
Council,  and  bore  the  Greeks  in  triumph  from  Constantinople  to 
a  town  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  where  the  Pope  was  all-powerful : 
how  they  were  treated  there  :  and  why  they  were  subsequently  re 
moved  to  Florence,  would  reveal  a  series  of  intrigues  of  the  lowest 
order,  if  I  had  space  to  transcribe  them ;  unfortunately,  they  were 
too  patent  at  every  stage  of  the  Council  for  the  real  objects  of  its 
promoters  to  admit  of  the  slightest  doubt.  Between  John  Palaeo- 
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logus  and  Eugenius  it  was  a  barter  of  temporal  and  spiritual  gains 
from  first  to  last.     One  had  his  capital  to  guarantee  from  attack  : 
the  other  his  position  in  Italy  to  establish.     Each  hoped  to  be 
victorious  through  the  other,  Eugenius  over  the  Basle  fathers, 
PalaBologus  over  the  Turks.     The  more  sailors  and  soldiers  the 
Pope  promised,  the  greater  submission  the  Emperor  engaged  to 
extort  from  his  bishops  to  the  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Three  cardinals  solemnly  notified  to  the  Emperor  what  succours 
he  might  expect  from  the  Pope  when  the  union  of  the  Churches 
had  been  accomplished,  just  as  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  all 
his  bishops  but  one  to  declare  for  it.     There  would  be   ships  and 
money  to  take  them  home :  three  hundred  soldiers  for  the  defence  of 
their  capital  to  be  maintained  there  at  the  cost  of  the  Pope.     Two 
galleys  would  remain  on  guard  there  at  his  cost  likewise.     When 
the  Emperor  had  need  of  ships  of  war,  the  Pope  would  supply 
twenty,  and  maintain  them  for  him  at  his   own  expense  for  six 
months.     And  in  case  the  Emperor  should  need  help  by  land, 
the  Pope,  by  Christ,  would  do  his  utmost  to  get  Christian  nations 
to  send  an  army  to  his  assistance."     When  union  was  imminent, 
the  Emperor  said  :  ' '  The  time  draws  near  :  we  must  be  thinking 
of  our  departure."     The  Pope  replied,  <l  I  have  seen  to  it  already 
and  will  see  to  it.     I  sent  a  captain  all  in  good  time  to  prepare 
ships,  and  should  anything  else  be  needed  for  your  return,  I  will 
give  orders  for  it  at  once :  meanwhile,  take  this  paper  from  me, 
and  when  you  have  read  it,  let  me  have  your  reply."     Tliis  was 
the  definition ;  not,  indeed,    in  the  precise  shape   in   which   it 
passed  :  but  ships  and  money  were  to  be  forthcoming  when  it  was 
signed.     Such  were  the  preliminaries  to  the  joint  declaration  of 
the  two  Churches  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  trans 
lated  literally  from  the  Acts  of  the  Council.     Shall  I  avow  it,  my 
Lord?  my  blood  curdles  as  I  transcribe  them  :  but  the  worst  is 
not  told.     Eugenius,  the  only  Pope  who  ever  presided  over  [such] 
a  General  Council  in  person,  what  does  history  say  of  his  general 
character — of  the  holy  zeal  exhibited  by  him  while  the  Council 
for  re-uniting  Christendom  was  sitting,  or  in  conciliating  adhesion 
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to  it  after  it  was  over  ?  One  might  have  expected  antecedently 
that  his  presence  and  example  would  have  influenced  the  Council, 
as  no  other  Council  had  ever  heen  influenced  before,  for  good. 
"  Eugenius,"  says  his  most  partial  biographer — I  am  quoting  from 
Ciaconius,  "  was  esteemed  constant  in  adhering  to  his  engage 
ments,  unless  he  happened  to  have  promised  anything  which  it 
were  hotter  to  recalthan  to  perform."  He  was  exchanging  angry 
censures  and  excommunications  with  the  Council  of  Basle,  all 
the  time  that  he  affected  to  be  promoting  union  at  Florence  with 
all  his  might.  "Alas,"  exclaimed  the  great  Archbishop  of  Pa 
lermo,  one  of  his  own  cardinals  subsequently,  "  what  kind  of 
union  will  this  turn  out,  fraught  at  its  very  commencement  with 
r>o  much  discord  and  scandal  to  the  Latin  Church  ?"  Never  were 
forebodings  more  fully  justified  by  the  event.  Blondus,  the 
Pope's  secretary,  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the  vast  sums  of  money 
expended  by  his  master  in  conciliating  the  high  dignitaries  or 
indigent  prelates  of  the  Greek  Emperor  with  presents — Syropulus, 
one  of  the  number,  less  scrupulously  calls  them  bribes — and  in 
maintaining,  at  no  less  cost,  his  oicn  army  simultaneously,  at  the 
head  of  which,  operating  against  Nicholas  Piccinino,  Philip  of 
Milan,  or  Francis  Sforza,  petty  chieftains  of  some  rival  factions, 
was  John  Vitellius  Yitelleschi,  cardinal  of  Florence  and  Latin 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Such  were  the  interests  to  which  the 
Pope  found  time  to  attend,  and  such  the  ministers  to  whom  he 
consigned  their  execution,  while  the  Council  of  Florence  was 
sitting.  Before  the  Council  was  over,  Yitelleschi  was  suddenly 
seized  and  put  to  death,  without  any  trial,  by  his  orders.  "  Such 
is  the  fickleness,  and  such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs," 
says  the  cardinal's  biographer,  "that  he  who  was  treated  to-day 
with  scorn  and  contumely,  was  two  days  before  ordering 
about  everybody,  and  disposing  of  everything  at  pleasure,  within 
the  domain  of  the  Church  ;  governing  Home,  the  patrimony,  the 
duchy,  Campania,  the  coast,  and  whatever  else  belonged  to  the 
Church."  Let  us  hear  who  succeeded  him.  Lewis,  Archbishop 
of  Florence — the  city  in  which  the  Council  was  still  sitting — 
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Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  made  cardinal,  we  arc  expressly  told,  not  for 
aught  that  he  had  done  at  the  Council,  hut  for  having  defeated  in 
hattle  Nicholas  Piccinino.  "  He,"  says  his  hiographer,  "  merited 
the  love  of  Eugenius  to  that  extent  by  liis  military  prowess,  that  he 
became  first  Bishop  of  Dalmatia,  then  Archbishop  of  Florence, 
finally  Patriarch  of  Dalmatia,  being  the  first  Venetian  who  had 
ever  held  that  See."  Eugenius,  a.  true-born  Venetian,  was  fond 
of  his  race ;  and  when  they  had  approved  themselves  good 
soldiers — anything,  alas  !  but  the  soldiers  of  Christ — they  me 
rited  his  exceeding  love.  The  culminating  distinction  reserved 
for  his  fellow-townsman  was  to  succeed  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia 
as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  papal  army ;  and  the  first  thought 
of  the  new  patriarch  of  Aquileia  on  entering  upon  office  was  not  to 
keep  Eugenius  to  his  engagements  to  the  Greek  Emperor  of 
succouring  him  against  the  Turks,  but  to  engage  the  Pope  in 
hostilities  against  his  own  rival  in  adventure,  Francis  Sforza, 
whom  from  that  time  forth  Eugeuius,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
his  commander-in-chief,  the  archbishop,  bent  all  his  energies  to 
crush,  writing  at  the  same  time  to  Constantinople  with  the  utmost 
assurance  to  tell  Constantino  Palieologus,  the  brother  and  heir 
of  John,  that  it  was  the  supineness  of  the  Emperor  in  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  the  union,  and  nothing  else,  that  had  delayed  his 
fulfilling  his  engagements  to  him.  The  Greeks  had  agreed  to 
the  Florentine  definition,  and  left  Florence  on  the  understanding 
that  they  might  retain  their  own  rites  and  their  own  Creed :  it 
was  not  till  Eugenius  thought  he  could  tell  Europe  that  they  had 
conformed  to  the  Roman  rite — we  have  this  in  his  own  words — 
that  he  condescended  to  aid  them  as  he  had  promised :  and  even 
then,  Hungary,  not  Constantinople,  was  his  uppermost  thought. 

Such,  therefore,  we  learn  from  history,  was  the  conduct  of  the 
only  Pope  who  ever  sat  at  the  head  of  a  Council,  all  through  the 
time  when  he  was  sitting  and  acting  as  such,  in  the  only  Council 
that  ever  met  exclusively  for  re-uniting  Christendom.  Now,  what 
guarantees  have  we,  my  Lord,  or  can  we  have,  that  the  same 
conduct  may  not  be  displayed  again,  while  the  same  system  re- 
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mains  in  full  force?  The  personal  holiness  of  the  reigning 
pontiff  may  be  some  security  while  we  are  blessed  with  it,  but  it 
may  be  laid  in  the  grave  to-morrow  :  and  against  this,  strong  as 
it  is,  there  is  the  undying  system,  which  has  always  proved 
immeasurably  stronger  than  any  Pope,  when  its  interests  were 
threatened.  Are  there  not  papal  Zouaves  to  be  cared  for  as  well 
as  bishops,  and  papal  territory  to  be  thought  of  and  battled  for, 
as  well  as  dogma  ?  And  have  we  never  read  of  Pius  IX.  himself 
anxiously  negotiating  with  a  Protestant  premier  for  a  supply  of 
7,000  or  8,000  muskets  of  light  calibre  for  his  civic  guard,  which 
he  thought  imperative,  but  was  unable  to  pay  for,  and  unwilling 
to  procure  from  "  Naples,  Turin,  or  Austria"  just  then?*  Nobody 
would  contend  that  Pius  IX.  was  indebted  to  the  system  for  his 
many  virtues  :  and  history  shews  that  Eugenius  could  not  have 
acted  in  most  cases  as  he  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  system. 
Therefore,  by  all  who  are  praying  and  hoping  for  the  re-union  of 
Christendom  in  a  corporate  sense,  Eugenius  at  the  head  of  the 
Council  of  Florence  cannot  be  scanned  too  closely.  Look  at  his 
acts  there  in  the  practical  light  in  which  alone  the  men  of  this 
age  will  ever  be  disposed  generally  to  regard  them.  Of  what 
conceivable  advantage  can  his  presence  be  said  to  have  been  to 
the  Council  ?  Did  it  prevent  hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  secular 
intrigue  from  reigning  there  :  rather  was  it  not  the  prime  cause 
of  their  reigning  there,  to  the  confusion  of  all  the  good  and  learned 
men  on  both  sides  ?  They  prayed  and  argued  to  little  purpose 
under  such  a  head.  Can  his  presence  have  been  as  much  as  a 
negative  safeguard  against  error  ?  This  is  probably  the  utmost 
that  can  be  conceded :  and  even  this  admits  of  some  question,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  proposition  inserted  in  the  definition  at  his 
instance  remains  unreconciled  with  history,  or  with  previous 
dogma.  Meanwhile,  the  main  point  in  the  controversy  was  never 
explained  at  all :  though  it  had  been  waiting  seven  hundred  years 
for  a  settlement,  Policy,  that  was  as  old  as  the  controversy, 
forbade  this. 

I  pass  from  questions  of  Faith  to  questions  of  Morals, — for  on 
*  Guizot's  Last  Days  of  Louis  Philippe,  p.  321. 
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both  Rome  claims  to  be  infallible, — and  once  more  I  limit  my 
criticisms  to  the  Rome  of  the  last  1000  years,  and  to  her  trust 
worthiness  as  a  practical  guide.     How  has  duty  to  man — the 
siium  cuique   of  political  justice — fared  at  her  hands  ?      What 
we  have  heard  from  S.  Bernard  already  may  help  to  determine 
this.     "  Abbots  are  exempted  from  bishops,  bishops  from  arch 
bishops,  archbishops  from  primates  or  patriarchs.     Can  this  be 
good  in  theory,  can  it  be  excused  in  practice  ?     Can  you  possibly 
think  it   lawful  for  you   to   dismember  the   Church,   confound 
order,  disturb  the  boundaries  which  your  fathers  have  set  ?"     I 
used  to  estimate  those  words  very  differently  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  from  what  I  do  now.     I  used  to  consider  S.  Bernard  and  all 
other  complainants  of  his  stamp  in  the  middle  ages  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  evils  which  they  denounced,  as  having  con 
sented  in  themselves  or  in  their  forefathers  to  the  system  out  of 
which  they  flowed.     That  system  could  never  have  thriven,  or 
become  possessed  of  any  coercive  power,  without  their  aid  or 
acquiescence.     The  Papacy  could  never  be  said  to  have  made 
conquest  of  mediaeval  Europe  by  force  of  arms.     It  took  root, 
because  the  soil  was  congenial :  its  fruits  were  tasted,  and  found 
palatable.      When  it  had  been  proved  beneficial   to   the  body 
politic  in  general,  or  rather  incomparably  better  than  anything 
else  that  offered  to  men  then,  it  was  encouraged  by  all.     It  had 
its  abuses  unquestionably  :  all  honour  to  its  supporters  for  their 
candour  in  denouncing  them  :  still  in   estimating  their  language 
I  could  not  honestly  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  clung  to 
the  system  under  which  they  lived,  were  parties  to  it  in  practice, 
and  never  dreamt  of  exchanging  it  for  another,  thus  proving  that 
it  existed  in  the  main,  abuses  excepted,  with  their  full  concur 
rence.     I   also  remembered  that  there  were  numbers  amongst 
ourselves  who  could  be  eloquent  on  the  evils  of  parliamentary 
government,  and  dwell  forebodingly  on  the  omnipotence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  at  all  meaning  to  assert  that  any 
one  of  our  constitutional  changes  had  been  brought  about  illegally, 
without  in  any  sense  wishing  to  go  back  to  what  we  had  been 
under  the  Tudors  or  Plautagenets. 
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Subsequent  investigations  have  shewn  me  the  one-sidedness  of 
this  explanation.  It  contemplated  the  West  either  as  the  whole 
Church,  or  else  as  competent  to  modify  the  discipline  of  the 
whole  Church  at  will  to  suit  its  own  predilections  or  well-being. 
S.  Bernard,  by  his  mention  of  patriarchs,  had  evidently  travelled 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  West  for  his  facts.  His  words  therefore 
— "  Can  you  possibly  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  dismember  the 
Church,  confound  order,  disturb  the  boundaries  which  your 
fathers  had  assigned  them" — had  a  deeper  and  a  wider  meaning 
than  I  had  assigned  them  formerly.  He  preferred  a  charge 
with  which  my  ears  had  long  been  familiar  in  another  application. 
The  West  had  a  perfect  right  to  alter  its  own  ecclesiastical  polity, 
so  far  as  the  constitutions  of  the  whole  Church  permitted.  This 
was  precisely  the  liberty  claimed  for  themselves  by  the  champions 
of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  Reformation.  But  the  West 
had  no  right  at  all,  in  legislating  for  itself,  to  innovate  upon  the 
existing  and  unrepealed  ordinances  of  the  whole  Church.  This 
was  precisely  the  charge  brought  against  the  Church  of  England 
by  the  late  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  and  which  I  for  the  time 
thought  unanswerable.  Therefore,  admitting  the  allegations  of 
S.  Bernard  to  be  true  to  the  letter,  with  Avhat  face  could  I  deny 
the  Church  of  Eome  to  have  been  a  much  greater  offender  than 
the  Church  of  England  so  far — a  much  greater  offender,  because, 
claiming  to  be  the  executive  of  the  whole  Church,  she  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  to  enforce,  the  last  to  contravene  its  existing 
statutes  ?  The  question  remained,  how  she  had  carried  her 
point  ?  This,  of  course,  S.  Bernard  could  not  have  answered. 
The  Church  of  England  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Reformation 
to  carry  hers,  and  a  schism  between  her  and  Eome  had  been  the 
consequence.  I  now  asked  how  far  the  conduct  of  Rome  in  this 
respect  could  have  contributed  to  the  earlier  schism  between  the 
East  and  West,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  history  replied  with 
twice  the  clearness  and  twice  the  sternness  that  it  had  previously 
replied  in  the  case  of  the  Creed.  History  deposed  in  short  unhesi 
tatingly  that  Home  rose  to  the  eminence  which  she  occupied  in 
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the  thirteenth  century  when  at  her  zenith — and  from  which  in 
the  Providence  of  God  she  has  heen  gradually,  hut  surely,  de 
scending  ever  since — most  unrighteously,  as  concerns  tJte  Church 
— the  whole  Church  I  mean — hy  fraud  and  force  :  by  the  weapon 
of  the  weak,  and  the  weapon  of  the  strong,  alternately  put  into 
her  hand,  and  employed  by  her  as  legitimate,  for  the  spread  of 
her  own  power,  to  the  dismemberment  and  destruction  of  the 
Church  at  large  :  the  most  striking  specimens  of  each  kind  being 
the  Pseudo-decretals,  including  of  course  the  Pseudo-donation, 
and  the  Crusades.  By  these  means,  her  bishop  aspired  to  become 
Patriarch  of  the  whole  Church  as  well  as  Pope.  I  must  find 
space  for  a  few  words  upon  each. 

1.  No  certain  proof,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  has  been  dis 
covered  as  yet,  that  the  pseudo-decretals  and  pseudo-donation 
were  manufactured  at  Rome,  or  by  order  of  Rome ;  for  all  that, 
Rome  stands  committed  to  them  no  less  than  if  she  had  done 
both,  as  we  shall  see.  They  purported  to  embody  the  formal 
teaching  of  her  earliest  pontiffs.  She  must  have  known  from  the 
first  therefore,  or  been  able  to  ascertain,  whether  they  came  from 
her  archives  or  not :  yet  she  studiously  forebore  from  inquiring, 
and  said  nothing.  It  was  enough  for  her  that  their  genuineness 
came  to  be  generally  believed  in,  that  they  favoured  her 
aggrandisement,  and  could  be  employed  with  decisive  effect 
against  those  who  contested  it.  She  cared  nothing  for  the 
palpable  contradiction  between  them  and  the  acknowledged  Canons 
of  the  whole  Church  which  she  was  bound  to  uphold  and  enforce. 
As  this  is  just  the  point  which  has  been  eluded  hitherto  by  the 
apologists  of  the  pseudo-decretals,  it  will  need  unfolding  at  some 
length. 

That  what  is  called  the  "  Code  of  the  Universal  Church"  was 
in  existence  as  a  collection  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  Council  is 
established  by  Justellus  and  others  indisputably  from  the  manner 
in  which  a  book  of  Canons  was  referred  to  there  in  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  Actions,  canons  being  in  each  case  cited  from  it  as  the 
83rd  and  84th,  95th  and  9Gth,  according  to  the  exact  numbering 
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which  they  bear  there  now.  For  the  same  reason  it  can  have 
been  no  other  collection  that  was  authoritatively  confirmed  by  the 
first  Canon  of  the  same  Council  in  these  words  :  "  We  pronounce 
it  to  be  fit  and  just  that  the  canons  of  the  holy  Fathers  made  in 
every  synod  to  the  present  time  be  in  full  force."*  To  these  subse 
quently  the  Council  appended  its  own  :  all  of  which  down  to  the 
28th  were  passed  unanimously  :  and  this  I  omit  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  never  confirmed  by  Rome,  the  old  rule  being,  as  we 
are  told  by  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  all  of  them 
Greeks,  that  no  canons  could  be  passed  without  the  consent  of 
the  Pope.  The  code  of  the  Universal  Church  therefore  down  to 
this  28th  Canon  of  Chalcedon  is  unquestionably  binding  on  the 
whole  Church  still,  and  always  has  been,  except  in  cases  where 
it  can  be  shewn  to  have  been  modified  by  subsequent  legislation 
of  equal  authority.  Now  in  this  code  there  is  no  mention  what 
ever  of  the  See  of  Rome,  as  a  supreme  power,  or  even  ultimate 
court  of  appeal,  though  its  primacy  is  implied  throughout.  Hence 
when  the  subject  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction  came  before  the 
heads  of  the  African  Church  in  the  fifth  centuiy,  among  whom 
was  S.  Augustine,  their  deliberate  finding,  which  they  reported 
to  the  Pope,  and  on  which  they  acted  themselves,  was,  that  "  the 
Nicene  decrees  plainly  committed  both  the  inferior  clergy  and  the 
bishops  themselves  to  their  own  metropolitans  :  having  most 
wisely  and  justly  provided  that  all  things  shall  be  determined  in 
the  very  places  where  they  arise  :  for  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  never  be  wanting  in  every  province,  whereby  equity  may 
be  prudently  discerned  and  constantly  maintained  by  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  especially  when  every  man  has  liberty,  if  he  be 
offended  with  the  determination  of  his  judges,  to  appeal  to  a 
provincial,  or  if  need  be  to  a  general  Council."  The  African 
bishops  confine  their  remarks  to  the  Nicene  Canons,  not  feeling 
themselves  under  the  circumstances  called  upon  to  examine 
more  :  but  nobody  who  has  studied  the  remaining  canons  com 
prised  in  this  code  could  maintain  that  its  regulations,  on  the 
*  I  adopt  Mr.  Johnson's  translations  :  Yade  Mecum,  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  et  seq. 
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subject  of  appeals,  as  it  stood  then,  could  have  been  stated  more 
fairly.  Since  then  indeed  the  Sardican  Canons  authorising 
bishops  in  extreme  cases — and  bishops  alone — to  appeal  to  the 
Pope,  which  were  then  unknown  to  the  African  Church,  have 
been  received  in  the  East  and  West  alike  :  yet  against  them  we 
must  always  remember  is  to  be  set  the  9th  Canon  of  the  fourth 
Council,  and  therefore  one  of  this  code  to  which  Eome  is  bound 
— allowing  that  "if  any  bishop  or  clergy  should  have  a  dispute 
with  their  metropolitan,  they  may  apply  to  the  exarch  of  their 
diocese,  or  else  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  have  their 
case  tried  there."  More  persons  are  thus  authorised  in  this 
code  to  appeal  to  the  See  of  Constantinople  than  in  the  Sardican 
Canons  themselves  to  Rome.  And  except  on  this  one  subject  of 
appeal,  jurisdiction  in  all  its  branches  is  both  explicitly  and 
rigorously  restricted  to  the  local  boundaries  in  force  then,  and 
never  to  be  enlarged.  The  consent  of  Eome  to  the  28th  Canon 
of  Chalcedon  was  emphatically  refused  and  persistently  withheld 
on  these  grounds.  The  2nd  Canon  of  Constantinople  is  to 
this  day  a  standing  witness  against  the  See  in  whose  interests  the 
28th  of  Chalcedon  was  framed:  "Let  not  bishops  go  out  of  their 
diocese  to  churches  out  of  their  bounds :  but  let  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  according  to  the  Canon,  administer  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  and  the  bishops  of  the  East  the  affairs  of  the  East  only, 
with  a  salvo  to  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Church  of  Antioch 
mentioned  in  the  Nicene  Canons.  .  .  .  And  let  not  bishops  go  out 
of  their  dioceses  to  ordinations,  or  any  administration,  unless 
they  be  invited.  And  by  the  aforesaid  Canon  concerning  dioceses 
being  observed  it  is  evident  that  the  provincial  synod  will  have 
the  management  of  every  province,  as  was  decreed  at  Nicasa. 
The  Churches  amongst  the  barbarians  must  be  governed  according 
to  the  customs  which  prevailed  with  their  ancestors." 

This  Canon  was  occasioned  by  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  ;  it  may  be  said  to  embody  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  code.     Another  Canon,  the  8th  of  Ephesus,  occasioned 
*  The  17th  Canon  is  to  the  same  effect. 
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by  the  attempts  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  upon  the  indepen 
dence  of  Cyprus,  is  not  less  worth  our  attention  and  runs  as 
follows : — "  Our  fellow-bishop  Keginus,  beloved  by  God,  and 
Zeno  and  Evagrius,  most  religious  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Cyprus,  with  him,  have  publicly  declared  an  innovation  contrary  to 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  the  Canons  of  the  holy  Fathers,  and 
which  touches  the  liberty  of  all.  .  .  .  The  holy  General  Synod 
hath  therefore  decreed  that  the  rights  of  every  province  formerly, 
and  from  the  beginning,  belonging  to  it  be  preserved  clear  and 
inviolable,  and  that  ancient  custom  prevail :  every  metropolitan 
having  power  to  take  copies  of  the  things"  now  transacted  for  his 
own  security.  But  if  any  one  introduce  a  regulation  contrary 
to  the  present  determination ,  the  holy  General  Synod  decrees  that 
it  be  of  no  force." 

To  that  extent  were  the  Fathers  of  the  Third  Council  per 
suaded  that  unity  in  the  Church  would  be  much  more  im 
perilled  by  superseding  ancient  and  immemorial  rights  to  secure 
system,  than  by  leaving  a  few  isolated  bishops  here  and  there 
independent  of  any  ecclesiastical  superior,  and  "  autocephali,"  to 
discourage  innovation.  I  pass  straight  from  these  canons  to  the 
pseudo-decretals  and  pseudo-donation,*  that  the  contrast  between 
them  may  be  seen  more  readily.  For  instance,  8.  Anacletus  in 
an  encyclic  addressed  to  the  faithful  is  made  to  say  : — "  Should 
more  difficult  questions  arise,  or  should  the  case  be  one  of  high 
importance,  or  concern  bishops  of  high  standing,  let  them  be 
referred,  in  case  of  appeal,  to  the  Apostolic  See  ;  for  this  the 
Apostles  appointed  by  command  of  our  Lord,  that  all  greater  and 
more  arduous  questions  should  be  brought  before  the  Apostolic 
See  on  which  Christ  founded  His  universal  Church."  And  again  : 
"  The  Apostolic  See  was  appointed  by  the  Lord,  and  no  one  else, 
head  and  hinge  of  all  the  Churches  :  and  as  a  door  is  swayed  by 
its  hinge,  so,  by  disposal  of  the  Lord,  all  Churches  are  swayed 
as  this  holy  See  may  dispose."  Or,  as  Constantino  in  his  pseudo- 
donation  is  supposed  to  have  decreed,  "  We  decree  and  ordain 
*  Migue's  Patrol.,  vol.  cxxx. 
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that  it — the  Eoman  Sec — should  have  dominion  as  well  over  the 
four  principal  Sees  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Con 
stantinople,  as  over  all  the  Churches  of  God  in  the  whole  earth 
besides  :  and  that  its  pontiff  for  the  time  being  should  he  supe 
rior  and  prince  of  all  the  world,  and  all  things  necessary  to  he 
ordained  for  the  worship  of  God,  or  for  the  faith  of  Christians, 
to  he  regulated  by  his  judgment." 

Where  have  we  a  syllable,  my  Lord,  of  all  this  in  the  genuine 
code  of  the  Church  :  and  can  it  be  gainsaid  for  a  moment  to 
which  of  these  two  theories  of  jurisdiction — that  of  the  pseudo- 
decretals,  or  that  of  the  code — the  development  of  the  Papacy 
was  due,  or  that  it  was  not  effected  literally  by  "disturbing  the 
boundaries  assigned  by  the  fathers,"  as  S.  Bernard  says,  among 
which  are,  conspicuously,  the  canons  to  which  I  have  called 
attention  ?  If  the  universal  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  Roman 
Pontiff  in  the  middle  ages  was  not  based  on  the  authority  of  the 
pseudo-decretals,  why  were  they  so  constantly  cited  in  its  support? 
Where  is  the  law  of  the  whole  Church  that  either  attests  or 
sanctions  it  ? 

Local  synods  and  local  churches  cannot  undertake  to  legislate 
for  the  whole  Church,  much  less  repeal  what  the  whole  Church 
has  ordained.  Concordats  with  kings,  a  fortiori,  can  do  neither. 
Is  it  credible,  that  the  Papacy  should  have  so  often  appealed  to 
these  forgeries  for  its  extended  claims,  had  it  any  better  au 
thorities — distinctive  authorities — to  fall  back  upon  ?  Every 
disputant  on  the  Latin  side  finds  in  these  forgeries  a  convincing 
argument  against  the  Greeks.  "To  prove  this,"  the  universal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  said  Abbot  Barlaam,  himself  converted 
by  them  from  the  Greek  Church,  to  convert  his  countrymen — 
"  one  need  only  look  through  the  decretal  epistles  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  from  S.  Clement  to  S.  Silvester."  In  the  twenty-fifth 
session  of  the  Council  of  Florence  the  provincial  of  the  Domini 
cans  is  ordered  to  address  the  Greeks  on  the  rights  of  the  Pope, 
the  Pope  being  present.  Twice  he  argues  from  the  pseudo- 
decretal  of  S.  Anacletus  :  at  another  time  from  a  synodical  letter 
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of  S.  Athanasius  to  Felix :  at  another  time  from  a  letter  of 
Julius  to   the  Easterns  :  all  forgeries.     Afterwards,  in  reply  to 
objections  taken  by  Bessarion,  in  conference,  to  their  authority, 
apart  from  any  question  of  their  authenticity,  his  position  in 
another   speech   is  "that  those  decretal  epistles    of  the  Popes 
being  synodical  epistles  in  each  case,  are  entitled  to  the  same 
authority  as   the  canons   themselves."       Can  we   need  further 
evidence  of  the  weight  attached  to  them  on  the  Latin  side  ? 
Popes  appealed  to  them  in  their  official  capacity  as  well  as  private 
doctors.     Leo  IX.  for  instance,  to  the  pseudo-donation  in  the 
prolix  epistle  written  by  him,  or  in  his  name,  to  Michael  Ceru- 
larius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  the  eve  of  the  schism. 
Eugenius  IV.  to  the  pseudo-decretals  of  S.  Alexander  and  Julius, 
during  the  negotiations  for  healing  it,  in  his  instructions  to  the 
Armenians.     But  why,  my  Lord,  need  I  travel  any  further  for 
proofs,  when  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  has 
been  for  three  centuries  the  accredited  instructor  of  the  clergy 
themselves,   recommended    authoritatively  by   so  many  Popes, 
notwithstanding  the  real  value  of  these  miserable  impostures 
having  been  for  three  centuries  before  the  world — I  find  these 
words  :*  "  On  the  Primacy  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  see  the  third 
epistle   (that   is,   pseudo-decretal)    of    Anacletus " !      Such  is, 
actually,  the  authority  to  which  the  clergy  of  our  own  days  are 
referred,  in  the  first  instance,  for  sound  and  true  views  on  the 
Primacy;  afterwards,   when  they  have   mastered  what  is  said 
there,  they  may  turn  to  three  more  authorities,  all  culled  like 
wise  from  Gratian,  which  they  will  not  fail  to  interpret  in  accord 
ance  with  the  ideas  they  have  already  imbibed.  Nor  can  I  refrain 
from  calling  attention  to  a  much  more  flagrant  case.    On  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation  there  had  been  many  questions  raised 
by  the  Reformers  calculated  to  set  people  thinking,  and  anxious 
to  know  the  strict  truth  respecting  it.     On  this,  the  Catechism 
proceeds  as  follows  :t 

"Since  it  has  been  already  shewn  how  necessary  it  would  be 
*  De  Ord.  Sacram.,  §  49.  +  §  5. 
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to  teach  generally  respecting  all  the  Sacraments,  by  whom  they 
were  instituted,  so  there  is  need  of  similar  instruction  respecting 
Confirmation,  that  the  faithful  may  be  the  more  attracted  by  the 
holiness  of  this  Sacrament.     Pastors  must  therefore  explain  that 
not  only  was  Christ  our  Lord  the  author  of  it,  but  that,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Koman  Pontiff  S.  Fabian  (the  pseudo-decretal 
attributed  to  him,  that  is),  He  instituted  the  rite  of  the  chrism, 
and  the  words  used  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  administration." 
Strange  phenomenon  indeed,  that  the  asseverations  of  such 
authorities  should  be  still  ordered  to  be  taught  as  Gospel  from 
our  pulpits  in  these  days,  when  everybody  that  is  acquainted 
with  the  merest  rudiments  of  ecclesiastical  history  knows  how 
absolutely  unauthenticated  they  are  in  point  of  fact,   and  how 
unquestionably  the  authorities  cited  to  prove  them  are  forgeries. 
Even  Estius  says,  "  Plcrique  opinantur  Apostolos  in  conferendo 
confirmationis sacramento,  clirismatenunquamusosfuisse,"  though 
in  his  day  men  still  believed  in  the  genuineness  of  the  pseudo- 
decretals.     Absolutely,  my  Lord,  with  such  evidence  before  me, 
I  am  unable  to  resist  the  inference  that  truthfulness  is  not  one  of 
the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  teaching  of  even  the  modern 
Church  of  Rome  :    for  is  not  this  a  case  palpably  where  its 
highest  living  authorities  are  both  indifferent  to  having  possible 
untruths  preached  from   the  pulpit,  and  something  more  than 
indifferent  to  having  forgeries,    after   their  detection  as  such, 
adduced  from  the  pulpit  to  authenticate  facts  ?     Jealous  enough 
they  may  be  that  what  they  teach  should  be  believed  as  true  : 
that  it  should   be    in    strict   accordance   with  actual    truth    is 
another  point,  to  which  with  the  evidence   before  me  I  must 
suppose  them  callous.     This,  again,  strongly  reminds  me  of  a 
conversation  I  had  with  the  excellent  French  priest  who  received 
me  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  some  time  subsequently  to 
that   event.     I  had  as  an  Anglican  inquired   very  laboriously 
into  the  genuineness  of  the  "Santa  Casa  :  "  and  having  visited 
Nazareth  and  Loretto  since,  and  plunged  into  the  question  anew 
at   each   place,   came  back  more    thoroughly    convinced    than 
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ever  of  its  utterly  fictitious  character,  notwithstanding  the  pri 
vileges  bestowed  on  it  by  so  many  Popes.  On  stating  my 
convictions  to  him,  his  only  reply  was  :  "There  are  many  things 
in  the  Breviary  which  I  do  not  believe  myself."  Oh !  the 
stumbling-blocks  of  a  system  in  the  construction  of  which 
forgeries  have  been  so  largely  used,  in  which  it  is  still  thought 
possible  for  the  clergy  to  derive  edification  from  legends  which 
they  cannot  believe,  and  the  people  instruction  from  works  of 
acknowledged  imposture  !  Let  us  hope  that  this  will  be  one  of 
the  very  first  questions  ventilated  at  the  ensuing  Council. 

2.  A  few  words  on  the  Crusades,  and  I  sum  up.  My  thesis 
is  that  they  completed  the  ecclesiastical  aggrandisement  of  the 
Papacy  by  force.  Various  judgments  have  been  formed  of  them 
from  their  having  a  social  and  political,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
side,  from  their  having  been  espoused  by  so  many  good  as  well 
as  bad  men,  from  their  having  been  commenced  in  enthusiasm 
though  they  ended  in  crime.  But  view  them  in  what  light  we 
please,  they  could  never  have  taken  place  without  the  Pope,  and 
therefore,  for  good  or  for  evil,  he  stands  committed  to  them  in 
every  sense.  Now  even  socially  and  politically,  I  contend  they 
were  productive  of  much  greater  calamity  to  mankind  than  good, 
but  ecclesiastically  beyond  dispute  they  entailed  as  much  ruin  on 
the  Religion  and  Church  of  Christ  as  the  worst  that  has  ever  befallen 
either  under  the  Turks.  Socially,  they  carried  but  little  religion 
or  virtue  with  them  into  the  East  apart  from  chivalry :  which  those 
who  remained  there  soon  lost  from  tyrannising  over  those  whom 
they  had  come  to  set  free  :  while  those  who  returned  deluged 
Europe  with  their  vices.  Very  different  were  the  commodities 
imported  into  Europe  by  the  fugitive  Greeks  from  Constantinople 
when  it  fell  under  the  Turks.  Merchants,  peacefully  trading 
with  the  East,  would  have  supplied  our  ancestors  with  all  the  real 
improvements  supposed  to  have  been  derived  through  the  Cru 
sades,  at  less  crime  by  half.  Politically,  the  Crusades  proved  a 
fatal  mistake  for  humanity,  let  alone  true  religion.  It  has  been 
often  set  to  the  credit  of  the  Popes  that  they  saved  Europe  from 
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the  Turks.  History  says  tliat  they  opened  the  door  by  which 
the  Turks  came  in.  It  is  certain  that  the  Latins  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  Greek  Empire  much  more  than  the  Turks.  Had  the 
Greek  Empire  been  left  to  itself,  or  helped  honestly,  it  would  have 
barred  the  Turks  from  Europe  to  this  day,  and  preserved  all  the 
civilization,  population,  and  Christianity  contained  in  it  for  man. 
But  ecclesiastically,  that  is,  in  the  province  of  all  others  apper 
taining  to  the  Popes  as  Heads  of  the  Church,  I  can  discover  no 
redeeming  feature  whatever  in  the  Crusades  from  first  to  last. 
The  combination  of  the  cross  with  the  sword  demoralised  all 
orders  alike.  Under  their  influence  Christian  bishops  became 
generals  of  armies  and  shedders  of  blood  in  hand-to-hand 
conflicts  with  spear  and  shield.  What  was  attempted  by  all 
after  their  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  was  over,  was  to  subjugate  the 
Churches  of  the  East  to  that  of  Rome  in  a  way  opposed  to  the 
canons  immeniorially  and  universally  received  by  the  Church. 
The  Easterns  were  trampled  upon  for  maintaining  their  rights, 
ejected  from  their  churches  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  supplanted 
by  a  rival  hierarchy  wherever  the  Crusaders  conquered.  The 
researches  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  go  far  to  prove  that 
they  actually  set  out  with  this  object :  some  of  the  first  letters 
written  home  by  them  to  the  Pope  who  organised  them  shew, 
at  all  events,  that  the  idea  dawned  upon  them  with  their  first 
success.  "As  for  the  Turks,"  say  they,  "and  Pagans,  we  have 
overcome  them :  but  the  heretical  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
Syrians  and  Jacobities,  we  cannot  overcome.  Only  come  over 
to  us,  and  complete  that  which  you  have  commenced  with  us, 
and  the  whole  world  will  obey  you."*  Now  this  was  exactly 
what  Innocent  III.  completed  on  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Franks  and  Venetians.  Of  all  breaches  of  the  canons 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  more 
flagrant  than  the  act  of  Innocent  in  consecrating  Morosini  Pa 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  his  own  "venerable  brother,"  as  he  had 
styled  him  but  a  short  time  before,  John  Camater,  the  rightful  pa- 
*  Baluz.  Miscel.  iii.  60,  cd.  Manti. 
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triarch,  being  alive,  and  expelled  by  force,  without  any  previous 
trial  or  inquiry.  The  excuse  for  Innocent  is  that  he  believed 
in  the  genuineness  of  the  pseudo-decretals,  and  was  acting  in 
accordance  with  other  established  precedents  of  might  made 
right.  But  his  own  letters  testify  to  a  mind  in  perpetual  conflict 
between  his  own  better  feelings  and  the  requirements  of  his 
office.  He  had  excommunicated  the  Venetians  already  for  having 
invaded  Christian  territory :  he  is  subsequently  found  accepting 
their  conquests,  and  with  his  own  hands  consecrating  their 
nominee.  What  a  plight  for  one  calling  himself  Head  of  the 
Church  to  be  reduced  to  by  his  worldly  ties  !  To  have  to  consent 
to  the  desolation  by  fire  and  sword  of  what  was  then  infinitely 
the  largest  and  most  flourishing  part  of  the  Church  by  the  other 
in  contempt  of  his  own  orders  :  to  look  on  while  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  the  Church  were  one  after  another  uptorn  by 
violence  :  and  then,  by  accepting  a  share  of  the  spoils  himself, 
to  identify  not  himself  merely  but  his  See  for  ever,  with  the 
outrageousness  of  the  whole  proceeding  !  What  frightful  hy 
pocrisy,  what  downright  profanity  for  this  ever  to  have  been 
designated  a  Crusade,  a  holy  war,  a  war  waged  in  behalf  of  the 
life-giving  Cross  !  Who  can  possibly  believe  in  a  God  of  justice, 
and  doubt  His  holding  the  Papacy  heavily  responsible  for  all  this  ? 
My  Lord,  there  is  a  solemn  document  before  the  world — I 
may  say  one  of  the  solemnest — addressed  to  us  all  without  ex 
ception,  of  which  the  meanest  is  therefore  justified  in  requesting 
explanations,  should  it  contain  anything  hard  to  be  understood, 
or  beyond  his  ken.  I  confine  my  request  to  the  following  passage : 
"  Known  unto  all  are  the  unwearied  cares  wherewith  the  Roman 
pontiffs  have  laboured  to  defend  the  deposit  of  faith,  the  dis 
cipline  of  the  clergy,  and  their  education  in  sanctity  and  doctrine, 
as  well  as  the  holiness  and  dignity  of  the  matrimonial  state, 
have  promoted  more  and  more  the  Christian  education  of  both 
sexes,  and  have  studied  to  provide  for  and  to  cherish  religion, 
piety,  and  good  morals  :  to  defend  justice,  and  the  tranquillity, 
order,  and  prosperity  of  civil  society."  If  this  assertion  is  to  be 
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understood  de  jure,  as  a  declaration  of  what  the  Roman  pon 
tiffs  ought  to  have  done  in  all  ages,  nothing  could  be  more  true  : 
but  if  de  facto,  as  a  declaration  of  what  they  have  done  for  the 
last  thousand  years,  the  history  of  the  Crusades  alone  would 
suffice  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  reverse  is  more  true, 
Further  comment  is  needless. 

What,  then,  are  the  conclusions  ensuing  from  the  facts  which 
have  been  adduced  ?  First,  that  although  Rome  may  have  never 
erred  from  the  Faith  in  point  of  dogma,  she  has  trifled  with  it  on 
one  point  in  practice  so  often  for  the  last  thousand  years,  that 
her  conduct  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  others,  and  occasioned 
a  division  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  on  doctrinal 
grounds.  Secondly,  that  by  allowing  the  primitive  code  of  the 
Church  to  be  stealthily  supplanted  by  a  new  code  based  upon 
forgeries,  which  she  herself  accepted  without  examination,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  binding  upon  others  by  violence,  she  has 
occasioned  a  division  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  on 
disciplinary  grounds  :  in  other  words,  that  it  is  to  the  flagrant 
unfaithfulness  and  injustice  of  her  governmental  policy,  both  as 
regards  doctrine  and  discipline,  that  secession  from  her  Com 
munion  has  been,  and  is  still,  due. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  demur  to  this  conclusion,  in  theory, 
can  be  raised  even  by  maximisers.  But  I  will  begin  with  what 
I  trust  I  may  designate  without  offence  the  high  orthodox.  In 
a  Review,  stated  on  its  title-page  to  be  "  Par  les  Peres  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus,"  and  therefore  committing  the  whole  So 
ciety  to  its  contents,  I  read,  exactly  two  years  ago  this  month, 
as  follows,  in  a  paper  on  the  pseudo-decretals.*  "  Cette  nouvelle 
discipline  " — that  of  the  pseudo-decretals,  what  he  had  just  called 
"la  reforme  pseudo-Isidorienne ! !  ! — e"tait  bonne  assurement." 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  writer  to  have  said  otherwise, 
for  the  reasons  he  gives — "  Adoptee  par  S.  Nicholas  en  865,  par  le 
huitieme  concile  oocumenique  en  870  " — not  received  by  the  East — 
*  Etudes  Eeligieuses,  No.  47,  p.  392. 
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"  confirmte  par  le  concile  de  Trent  en  1564,  ette  est  depuis  neuf 
socles  le  drolt  commun  dans  VEglise  Catholique."  !  !  !  Have  I 
said  more  than  this,  namely,  that  our  existing  system  originated 
with,  and  is  based  on,  the  pseudo-decretals  ?  To  his  infinite 
credit,  the  writer  adds,  "  Mais  1'ancienne  discipline  etait  honne 
aussi,  puisque,  pendant  lea  huit  premiers  siecles,  1'Eglise  n'en 
avait  point  connu  d'autre  ...  La  nouvelle  discipline  pouvait  par 
consequent  etre  utile  :  elle  n'etait  point  necessaire.  Ce  qu'il  est 
impossible  de  justifier  et  meme  d'excuser,  c'est  le  moyen  employe 
par  le  pseudo-Isidore  pour  arriver  a  ses  fins.  Le  mensonge  de- 
meure  toujours  un  mal,  meme  lorsque  celui  qui  en  use  se  propose 
un  bien.  Non  faciamus  mala  ut  veniant  bona.  Et  que  Ton  ne 
vienne  pas  nous  dire  :  il  n '  y  a  pas  un  imposture,  mais  seulement 
Txialentendu.  Que  Ton  ne  rejette  pas  la  m6prise,  dont  le  monde 
Chretien  a  e'te  la  dupe  pendant  sept  siecles,  sur  un  concours  de 
eirconstances  independantes  de  la  volonte  du  pseudo-Isidore. 
Non,  il  y  a  eu  de  sa  part  mensonge  premedite."  In  fine:  "Les 
fausses  decretals  n'ont  produit  que  du  mal."  Aye,  but  whose 
business  was  it  to  see  that  Christendom  should  not  have  been 
duped  and  damaged  in  this  way,  and  to  have  said  "  non  pos- 
sumus"  a  thousand  times  before  they  allowed  it,  instead  of  be 
coming  active  parties  to  it  themselves  ?  However,  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  Popes  may  make  "  serious  mistakes"  as 
Church-governors.  "  To  every  Pope,"  said  the  Dublin  Review, 
in  July  last,  "  appertains  the  office  on  the  one  hand  of  teaching 
the  Church  :  on  the  other  hand,  of  ruling  and  piloting  her.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  Catholics  without  exception  that  a  Pope  may 
make  serious  mistakes  in  exercising  this  latter  office,  though  they 
well  know  that  on  the  whole  he  obtains  most  special  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  its  execution."  Certainly,  nothing  but 
''  the  most  special  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  could  have 
prevented  their  '*'  serious  mistakes"  from  becoming  more  serious, 
or  overruled  the  effects  of  their  misrule  so  as  to  exhibit  the  entire 
dialogue  between  our  Lord  and  S.  Peter  on  a  Avell-known  occasion, 
interpreted  by  the  light  of  events  in  the  clearest  manner.  Doc- 
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trinal  inerrancy  was  promised  by  our  Lord  to  S.  Peter,  standing 
at  the  head,  and  speaking  in  the  name,  of  all  the  Apostles,  in 
reply  to  a  question  addressed  to  them  all,  and  not  to  him  alone. 
His  successors,  down  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Florence 
himself,  have  acknowledged,  as  I  shall  point  out  presently,  that 
they  have  never  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church  since 
the  schism.  The  very  first  time  S.  Peter  essayed  teaching  on  his 
own  judgment,  after  his  confession,  and  apart  from  the  rest,  he 
was  told  by  our  Lord  authoritatively  :  "  Thou  savourest  not  the 
things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men."  The  other 
Apostles,  therefore,  had  they  followed  or  upheld  him  in  what  he 
then  taught,  would  have  done  wrong.  In  the  same  way,  admit 
ting  all  the  doctrinal  inerrancy  possessed  by  S.  Peter  to  have  been 
bequeathed  by  him  to  his  successors,  as  it  has  not  plainly  pre 
served  them  from  allowing  the  Creed  of  the  Church  to  be  inter 
polated  at  the  will  of  kings  uncanonically :  from  upholding 
forgeries  as  authentic  testimony  :  from  perpetrating  the  most 
iniquitous  acts  themselves,  under  cover  of  their  authority,  and 
citing  them  in  proof  of  some  of  the  gravest  points  in  their  own 
distinctive  teaching  respecting  the  Sacraments,  unsupported  by 
other  testimony,  it  cannot  follow  from  the  mere  possession  of 
this  gift  by  them  ever  so  completely,  that  corporate  union  with 
Rome  can  never  be  maintained  too  dearly,  or  that  disunion  with 
Rome  may  never  have  been  a  duty.  The  Popes  are  not  to  be 
followed  where  they  have  erred,  any  more  than  S.  Peter  :  there 
fore,  when  they  made  fellowship  with  their  errors  indispensable 
to  fellowship  with  their  See,  so  that  one  could  not  be  maintained 
without  the  other,  the  only  course  left  was  to  abandon  both. 
Unerring  faith  is  necessary  for  the  Church,  but  it  is  not  all  that 
is  necessary — honesty,  justice,  truthfulness,  meekness,  and  self- 
denial,  are  among  the  determining  principles  that  bind  Christians 
together,  as  well  as  their  faith.  Unerring  faith  must  govern  in 
conformity  with  all  these,  or  it  must  cease  to  govern.  It  cannot 
bear  its  possessor  harmless  for  moral  obliquities  of  what  kind 
soever  in  the  conduct  of  the  body  politic  :  it  will  but  serve  to 
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enhance  the  guilt  of  its  possessor,  like  the  prophetic  gift  of  the 
high-priest  who  condemned  Christ;  and  ceasing  to  govern,  it 
must  cease  to  speak,  for  it  is  tied  to  speak  at  the  head  and  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  body.  The  lungs  are  in  the  body,  though 
the  mouth  is  in  the  head  :  therefore,  when  separated,  neither  can 
utter  in  the  same  sense  as  when  united  :  not  that  their  sepa 
ration  need  in  the  corporate  sense  be  fatal  to  their  vitality.  Every 
truth  which  they  had  enunciated  infallibly  when  united  might  be 
retained  equally  by  both  after  they  had  parted  company,  and  both 
might  be  preserved  from  error  in  their  isolation  by  a  special 
providence,  till  their  re-union.  Both  too  might  speak,  and  speak 
the  truth  equally,  but  what  they  said  would  not  be  beyond  question 
or  revision.  It  might  prove  as  true  as  any  of  the  most  infallible 
truths  ever  promulgated,  but  not  having  the  promise  of  infallibility 
attached  to  it  under  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  uttered, 
it  would  require  that  plenary  confirmation  which  union  alone  can 
ensure. 

This  theory,  besides  harmonising  with  facts  which  it  is  impos 
sible  to  gloss  over  or  dispute,  receives  additional  countenance 
from  the  action  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Popes  since  the 
schism,  and  explains  existing  phenomena  much  more  reasonably, 
as  I  shall  hope  to  shew,  than  any  other.  In  general,  the  action 
of  Eome  has  been  prompt,  peremptory,  and  decisive,  almost  to  a 
fault ;  bold  almost  to  rashness  ;  unhesitating  almost  to  arrogance  : 
she  seems  intent  on  impressing  people  with  nothing  so  much  as 
her  own  self- sufficiency  :  her  utter  inability  to  commit  a  mistake 
of  any  kind,  or  be  in  the  wrong.  Contrast  this  with  her  extraor 
dinary  shiftiness  and  indecision  on  the  two  Creeds,  the  old  and  the 
interpolated.  When  has  she  ever  affirmed  them  to  be  doctrinally 
the  same  :  what,  according  to  her,  is  the  exact  difference  between 
their  respective  professions  on  the  Procession  ?  As  to  their  use, 
we  can  only  go  back  to  ground  already  traversed.  Leo  III.  for 
bade  the  use  of  the  interpolated  form.  His  successors  winked  at 
it,  and  ended  by  adopting  it  themselves  :  still,  they  doubted  about 
enforcing  it  on  those  who  clung  to  the  old  form.  Gregory  X. 
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read  the  letters  of  the  Easterns  at  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons, 
begging  to  be  excused  using  the  interpolated  Creed,  without 
answering  them  :  but  the  Creed  was  thrice  chanted  there  in  that 
form  exclusively  notwithstanding.  Innocent  V.,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  imperative  that  the  "  Filioque"  clause  "  should  not  be 
omitted  on  any  account  by  them  in  chanting  the  Creed." 
Nicholas  III.  went  further,  and  added  that  "  as  unity  of  faith 
could  not  consist  with  diversity  in  those  that  professed  .  .  . 
therefore,  the  desire  of  the  Roman  Church  was,  that  it  should  be 
chanted  uniformly  with  the  additional  clause  by  the  Greeks  as 
well  as  the  Latins."  This  was,  in  effect,  deciding  that  the  old 
form  of  the  Creed  should  be  superseded  :  but  it  was  never 
carried  out.  When  the  subject  was  revived  at  the  Council  of 
Florence,  Rome  was  more  diplomatic  than  she  had  ever  been 
previously.  No  Creed  at  all  was  recited  there  :  nor  was  any  hint 
dropped  whether  both  forms  conjointly,  or  one  without  the  other, 
should  be  considered  the  Creed  of  the  Church.  These  various 
policies  having  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other,  it  was  at  length 
ruled  by  Clement  VIII.  and  Benedict  XIV.  successively :  "  Greed 
credere  tenentur  etlam  a  Filio  Spiritum  S.  procedere,  sed  non 
tenentur  pronuntiare,  nisi  subesset  scandalum."  I  am  indebted 
to  you,  my  Lord,  for  directing  my  attention  to  this  position  more 
particularly.  Let  us  see  how  it  would  have  read  in  the  mouth 
of  S.  Athanasius.  "  Arianl  credere  tenentur  Filium  Homousion 
esse  cum  Patre,  sed  non  tenentur  pronuntiare,  nisi  subcsset 
scandalum."  The  Alexandrine  fathers,  A.D.  362,  under  S. 
Athanasius,  probably  went  greater  lengths  in  condescendence 
than  any  Council  before  or  since :  but  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  the  Nicene  Creed  to  be  recited  by  heretics  without  the 
very  word  inserted  in  it  to  confound  their  heresy,  Pope  Liberius 
himself,  had  he  been  present,  could  not  have  induced  them  to  go  ; 
What  then  ?  Were  Clement  VIII.  and  Benedict  XIV.  either  of 
them  disposed  to  be  lukewarm  with  heresy  ?  I  think  not.  The 
true  meaning  of  their  decision  must  be  that  in  their  inmost  souls 
they  were  far  from  considering  the  Greeks  heretics.  How,  indeed, 
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could  they,  seeing  that  at  the  Council  of  Florence  the  representa 
tives  of  the  Eastern  Church  sat,  debated,  and  subscribed  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  Western  ?     There  had  also  been  a  passage  in 
the  original  decree  passed  at  Basle  for  inviting  them  thither,  de 
liberately  cancelled, because  the  word  "heretics"  or  "dissenters" 
had  crept  into  it  unawares,  as  was  said,  in  speaking  of  the  Greeks. 
Further,  on  what  grounds  had  the  Councils  of  Lyons  and  Florence 
themselves  been  summoned?    As  Gregory  X.  puts  it: — "Because 
of  his  extreme  bitterness  in  beholding  the  rent  of  the  Universal 
Church  foreshadowed  in   the  net  of  Peter  the  fisherman,  that 
brake  for  the  multitude  of  fishes  which  it  enclosed :  we  do  not 
say  divided  as  regards  its  faith  .  .  .  but  notoriously  and  lament 
ably  divided  as  regards  its  faithful  members."    Or,  as  Eugenius 
IV.  told  his  envoys:  "It  is  for  the  union  of  the  "Western  and 
Eastern  Church,  so  long  and  ardently  desired  by  us,  that  you  are 
sent ;"  or,  as  he  told  the  Greeks  when  he  despaired  of  union  : 
"In  what  shall  we  be  benefitted  if  we  fail  to  unite  the  Church  of 
God?";      It  was  in  strictest  conformity  with  this  view  that  the 
Council  of  Florence  was  to  have  been  accepted  on  both  sides, 
had  it  succeeded,  as  the  Eighth  (Ecumenical  Council :  the  title 
under   which   its    acts  were   literally  first   published  in   Latin, 
A.D.  1526,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VII. ,  and  under  which 
Cardinal  Pole  still  speaks  of  it  in  his  work  of  so  much  interest  to 
us  all,  "  The  Reformation  of  England,"  dated  Lambeth,  1556. 
And  now,  in  our  own  days,  there  is  the  Letter  Apostolic  of  Pius 
IX.  "  to  the  bishops  of  the  Churches  of  the  Eastern  Rite  "  not 
in  communion  with  him,  containing  the  following   sentence,  of 
which  the  ink  is  scarce  dry  : — "  We  conjure  you  to  come  to  this 
General  Council,  as  your  predecessors  came  to  the  Second  Council 
of  Lyons,  held  by  the  blessed  Gregory,  our  predecessor  of  vene 
rated  memory,  and  to  the  Council  of  Florence,  celebrated  by  our 
predecessor  of  happy  memory,  Eugenius  IV. :  that,  thus  renewing 
the  bonds  of  ancient  aifection,  and  recalling  to  life  that  ancient 
peace,  the  heavenly  and  blessed  gift  of  Christ,  which  in  the  course 

*  I  have  collected    many  more   such  passages  in  Part  II,   of  my  book, 
v.  pp.  259—61,  and  337—40. 
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of  ages  has  become  lost  to  us,  we  may  make  the  serene  bright 
ness  of  longed-for  union  shine  resplendent  before  all,  after  being 
sadly  clouded,  and  after  the  painful  darkness  of  long-lived  dis 
cussion." 

If  the  Easterns  are  invited  to  come  to  this  General  Council  as 
their  predecessors  came  to  the  Councils  of  Lyons  and  Florence, 
the   inference   is   inevitable   that   his   present  Holiness  equally 
throws  himself   into    the    sentiments    of  his  predecessors,  and 
adopts  their  language.     That  is  to  say,  Pius  IX.  beholds,  and 
has  acted  on  beholding,  the  same  spectacle  that  caused  Gregory 
X.  so  much  anguish — the  rent  of  the  Universal  Church  fore 
shadowed  in  the  net  of  Peter  the  fisherman,  that  brake  .  .  .  not, 
indeed,  divided  as   regards   its   faith  ...  but   notoriously  and 
lamentably   divided  as  regards   its   faithful   members  :    and  his 
object  at  the  forthcoming  Council  will  be  what  Eugenius  IV. 
assured  the  Greeks  his  was,  "to  unite  the  Church  of  God"  in 
that  sense.     Therefore,  not  less  inevitably,  the  formal  teaching 
of  the  Popes,  ever  since  the  schism  began  till  now,  has  been  that 
the  Church  is  divided  as  regards  her  members,  and  that  there  are 
Churches  forming  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  are,  and 
have  been  for  ages,   out  of  communion  with  their  See.      The 
Popes,  indeed,  have  never  practically  said  this  of  any  Churches 
but  the  Eastern,  and  of  the  Eastern  but  those  communicating 
with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  still,  in  admitting  thus 
much,  they  most  unquestionably  concede  that  what  we  call  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  has  not  constituted  the  whole  Church, 
nor  they  themselves  consequently  spoken  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  Church,  since  the  schism.     To  an  impartial  observer  it 
would  appear  as  though  they  were  far  from  feeling  easy  them 
selves  under  the  circumstances  :  far  from  certain,  that  if  then- 
title-deeds  were  examined  into,   their  de  facto  position    might 
not  be  shaken :  unable  to  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  the 
Easterns  had  not  been  wholly  to  blame  for  withdrawing  from  their 
Communion,  nor  were  chargeable  with  heresy  for  withholding  their 
assent  to  the  adoption  of  the  "  Fllioque  "  clause.     Else,  why  not 
have  summoned  a  General  Council  long  since  to  condemn  them 
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as  heretics,  instead  of  inviting  them  to  a  General  Council  again 
and  again  to  discuss  doctrine  under  their  presidency  ? 

To  the  West,  where  they  ruled  hy  patriarchal  as  well  as  papal 
right,  they  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  adopted  a  more  con 
fident  tone  since  the  Reformation  ;  hut  the  closer  it  is  scrutinised 
the  further  it  is  seen  to  he  from  unhesitating  and  decisive.  Those 
who  had  renounced  their  Communion  were  invited  to  the  Council 
of  Trent  not  to  he  condemned,  hut  to  he  heard.  If  Luther  was  ex 
communicated  twice,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  has  never  as  yet 
been  anathematised  :  if  Queen  Elizabeth  was  deposed,  the  Council 
of  Trent  had  abstained  deliberately  from  affirming  that  the  bishops 
who  had  been  consecrated  in  her  reign  and  at  her  bidding  were 
no  bishops.  Even  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  escaped  censure. 
Hence,  ever  since  the  Council  of  Trent  separated  until  now, 
attempts  have  been  made  continually,  whether  successful  or  not, 
to  reconcile  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  with  its  decrees.  Anglican  Orders,  if  they  have  not  been 
recognised  in  practice,  have  never  been  declared  invalid,  still  less 
the  grounds  of  their  invalidity  set  forth.  It  might  be  said  that 
all  this  has  been  the  effect  of  moderation  and  paternal  tenderness 
on  the  part  of  the  Popes :  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has 
commended  itself  to  their  policy;  still,  as  one  of  the  most  warmly 
debated  points  in  modern  times  has  been  the  power  of  the  Popes 
and  their  true  relation  to  the  Church,  who  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  absence  of  any  formal  assertion  on  their  part  that  the  terms 
"  Catholic  "  and  "  Roman  Catholic  "  are  strictly  convertible — 
with  the  fact  that  they  have  never  striven  to  appropriate  the  term 
"  Catholic,"  pure  and  simple,  to  their  own  Communion,  but  have 
commonly  called  it  themselves,  and  been  content  that  it  should 
be  called  by  others,  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  as  being  its 
strict  and  adequate  title.  No  doubt  they  have  never  failed  to 
assert  the  doctrine  of  their  own  headship  by  divine  right  over  the 
whole  Church  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  the  teaching  of  all 
those  who  obey  them  has  always  been  that  the  Catholic  Church 
has  a  visible  Head  upon  earth,  under  Christ,  called  the  Pope : 
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still  all  such  teaching,  read  by  the  light  of  their  own  admissions 
respecting  the  Eastern  Church,  is  seen  to  be  but  a  declaration  of 
what  ought  to  be,  not  of  what  is  :  a  picture  of  the  ideal  or  of  the 
primitive,  not  of  the  actually  existing  Church.  Where,  indeed,  is 
the  part  of  Christendom  seriously  purporting  to  call  itself  the 
Catholic  Church  in  these  days?  Koman- Catholic,  Anglo-Catholic, 
Episcopal,  Orthodox,  or  Presbyterian,  all  in  their  degree  seem 
influenced  by  some  hidden  spell  to  abstain  from  arrogating  to 
themselves  or  attributing  to  each  other  the  epithet  of  "Catholic" 
without  qualification,  as  it  is  applied  to  the  Church  in  the  Creed. 
Test  existing  phenomena  by  this  theory,  and  the  results  are  plain 
and  straightforward.  One  of  its  logical  results  would  be  that  the 
administration  of  the  Christian  Sacraments  might  be  frequented 
with  profit  outside  the  pale  of  the  Eoman  Communion.  Is  this 
confirmed  by  experience  ?  My  Lord,  my  own  experience,  which 
is  confined  to  the  single  Communion  in  which  you  formerly  bore 
office,  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  says  emphatically  that  it 
is  :  and  there  is  no  canon  or  ordinance  that  I  know  of  forbidding 
me  to  maintain  it.  You  have  preceded  me  yourself  in  expatiating 
on  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  of  England 
with  your  accustomed  eloquence,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  attribute 
to  its  members  many  graces  in  virtue  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism 
which  you  allow  they  administer  on  the  whole  validly  :  but  there 
you  stop.  I  feel  morally  constrained  to  go  further  still.  If  I 
had  to  die  for  it,  I  could  not  possibly  subscribe  to  the  idea  that 
the  Sacraments  to  which  I  am  admitted  week  after  week  in  the 
Roman  Communion — Confession  and  the  Holy  Eucharist,  for 
instance — confer  any  graces,  any  privileges,  essentially  different 
from  what  I  used  to  derive  from  those  same  Sacraments,  fre 
quented  with  the  same  dispositions,  in  the  Church  of  England. 
On  the  contrary,  I  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  comparing  one  with 
another  strictly,  some  of  the  most  edifying  communions  that  I 
can  remember  in  all  my  life  were  made  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  administered  to  me  by  some  that  have  since  submitted  to  be 
re-ordained  in  the  Church  of  Home ;  a  ceremony,  therefore 
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which,  except  as  qualifying  them  to  undertake  duty  there,  I  must 
consider  superfluous.  Assuredly,  so  far  as  the  registers  of  my 
own  spiritual  life  carry  me,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
greater  preservatives  from  sin,  any  greater  incentives  to  holiness, 
in  any  that  I  have  received  since :  though,  in  saying  this,  I  am 
far  from  intending  any  derogation  to  the  latter.  I  frequent  them 
regularly :  I  prize  them  exceedingly  :  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
their  Administration  or  their  administrators  in  general.  All  that 
I  was  ever  taught  to  expect  from  them  they  do  for  me,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  my  own  shortcomings.  Only  I  cannot 
possibly  subscribe  to  the  notion  of  my  having  been  a  stranger 
to  their  beneficial  effects  till  I  joined  the  Roman  Communion, 
and  I  deny  that  it  was  my  faith  alone  that  made  them  what  they 
were  to  me  before  then,  unless  it  is  through  my  faith  alone  that 
they  are  what  they  are  to  me  now.  Holding  myself  that  there 
are  realities  attaching  to  the  Sacraments  of  an  objective 
character,  I  am  persuaded,  and  have  been  more  and  more  con 
firmed  in  this  conviction  as  I  Jiave  grown  older,  that  the  Sacra 
ments  administered  in  the  Church  of  England  are  realities, 
objective  realities,  to  the  same  extent  as  any  that  I  could  now 
receive  at  your  hands  :  so  that  you  yourself  therefore  consecrated 
the  Eucharist  as  truly  when  you  were  Vicar  of  Lavington  as  you 
have  ever  done  since.  This  may  or  may  not  be  your  own  belief: 
but  you  shall  be  one  of  my  foremost  witnesses  to  its  credibility^, 
for  I  am  far  from  basing  it  on  the  experiences  of  my  own  soul. 
My  Lord,  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Sacra 
ments  as  so  many  means  of  grace,  and  to  estimate  their  value, 
not  by  the  statements  of  theologians,  but  by  their  effects  on 
myself,  my  neighbours,  and  mankind  at  large.  And  the  vast 
.  difference  between  the  moral  tone  of  society  in  the  Christian  and 
the  pagan  worlds  I  attribute  not  merely  to  the  superiority  of  the 
rule  of  life  prescribed  in  the  Gospels,  but  to  the  inherent  grace  of 
the  Sacraments  enabling  and  assisting  us  to  keep  it  to  the  extent 
we  do.  Taking  this  principle  for  my  guide,  I  have  been  engaged 
constantly  since  I  joined  the  Roman  Communion  in  instituting 
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comparisons  between  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  generally,  and  between  our 
former  and  our  present  selves  in  particular ;  or  between  Chris 
tianity  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ;  and  the  result  in  each 
case  has  been  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief  which  I  have  expressed 
already,  that  the  notion  of  the  Sacraments  exercising  any  greater 
influence  upon  the  heart  and  life  in  the  Church  of  Rome  than  in 
the  Church  of  England,  admitting  the  dispositions  of  those  who 
frequent  them  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  is  not  merely  pre 
posterous,  but  as  contrary  both  to  faith  and  fact  as  is  the  opinion 
that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist  and  the  Man  of  Sin.  My  Lord,  there 
is  no  person  in  his  sober  senses  who  could  affirm  that  you,  for 
instance,  began  to  be  a  devout,  earnest,  intelligent  follower  of 
Christ,  an  admirable  master  of  the  inner  and  the  hidden  life,  a 
glorious  example  of  self-sacrifice,  a  deep  expounder  of  revealed 
mysteries  and  Gospel  truths,  when  you  embraced  the  Roman 
Communion  ;  or  that  all  those  graces  which  you  exhibited  pre 
viously  in  the  sight  of  men  could  be  deduced  from  the  one  rite 
which  you  received  unconsciously  as  a  child,  counteracted  by  all 
the  bad  and  unwholesome  food  on  which,  according  to  this  hypo 
thesis,  you  must  have  lived  ever  afterwards.  In  the  same  way 
there  is  no  ordinary  person  in  his  sober  senses  who  could  affect  to 
discover  any  fundamental  change  for  the  better  in  you,  morally  or 
religiously,  now  from  what  you  were  then.  There  are  some,  on  the 
contrary,  to  my  knowledge,  of  your  existing  flock  who  profess 
that  they  have  not  half  the  liking  for'  the  sermons  which  they 
hear  you  deliver  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster  that  they  have 
for  the  dear  old  volumes  which  you  published  as  Archdeacon  of 
Chichester,  as  fresh  and  full  of  fragrance  to  their  instincts  as 
ever.  And  I  have  heard  the  same  said  of  another,  whose  paro 
chial  sermons,  hailed  as  a  masterpiece  on  their  first  appearance, 
have  just  burst  forth  into  a  second  spring.  People  say  that  the 
sermons  which  ci-clcvant  Anglican  clergymen  of  note  preached 
formerly  read  so  much  more  natural  than  any  that  they  have 
since  delivered  from  Roman  Catholic  pulpits.  They  argued  im- 
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partially,  then,  as  men  whose  sole  desire  it  was  both  to  get  at  the 
truth,  and  uphold  it  at  any  cost :  they  never  feared  looking  facts  in  i 
the  face,  and  were  as  little  given  to  exaggerate  those  that  made 
for  them,  as  to  keep  out  of  sight  or  evade  hy  subterfuge  those  ! 
which  they  could  neither  excuse  nor  explain.  They  were  never  ] 
tired  of  confessing  their  own  sins  or  shortcomings.  In  a  word, 
their  tone  was  frank,  honest,  and  manly.  Now,  they  may  preach 
with  the  same  energy,  but  it  is  as  though  they  preached  under 
constraint  or  dictation.  Either  they  are  high-flown  and  exag 
gerated  :  or  else  punctilious  and  reserved  :  weighing  each  word 
as  if  they  were  repeating  a  task  :  always  artificial,  never  them 
selves  :  as  if  committed  to  a  thesis,  which  they  must  defend  at 
all  risks,  and  to  which  all  facts  must  be  accommodated,  or  else 
denied.  Hence,  do  what  they  will,  there  is  a  distinction  between 
themselves  and  the  cause  they  advocate,  which  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  most  ordinary  listener ;  their  words  no  longer  carry 
the  moral  argument  (rjdncr)  Trian^}  with  them  that  they  once  did 
even  among  their  followers  :  and  the  judgment  of  public  opinion  on 
them  is  that  they  are  vapid  and  destitute  of  force  by  comparison. 
What  people  say  of  those  generally  who  have  become  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  of  late  years,  is  that  they  have  deteriorated 
as  a  body  rather  than  advanced.  The  foremost  of  them  have  not 
progressed  in  any  perceptible  degree — perceptible  by  others, 
that  is — beyond  the  high  standard  to  which  they  had  attained 
before,  as  their  lives,  their  writings,  and  their  sermons  testified  : 
others,  every  allowance  being  made  for  the  peculiar  trials  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  have  notoriously  descended  to  a 
lower  level  of  Christianity  since  they  became  Roman  Catholics, 
from  that  in  which  they  had  been  working  previously ;  and  some 
have  been  driven  from  their  moorings — in  appearance  at  least — 
altogether.  All  this  I  hear  said  :  and  as  far  as  my  own  experi 
ence  goes,  it  is  quite  true  :  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  infer 
anything  else  from  it  than  that  sacramental  grace  is  equally 
derivable  from  the  same  ordinances  in  both  Communions,  accord 
ing  to  the  dispositions  of  those  who  frequent  them,  and  is  not 
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more  indefectible  in  the  one  than  the  other.  What  I  have  seen 
of  Eoman  Catholics  myself,  since  joining  their  Church,  all  points 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Till  then,  I  knew  them  only  by  report, 
which,  founded  on  prejudice,  was  far  from  being  in  their  favour  : 
and  I  was  horrified  to  find  how  shamefully  it  had  misrepresented 
them.  I  found  them — I  mean  the  educated  classes — all  that  in 
a  general  estimate  members  of  a  Christian  Church  should  be : 
God-serving,  charitable,  conscientious,  refined,  intelligent :  and 
I  could  discover  nothing  idolatrous  or  superstitious  in  their 
worship,  nor  anything  at  variance  with  first  principles  in  their 
daily  life.  At  home  or  abroad  I  was  equally  surprised  to  find 
them  so  different  from  what  my  traditional  informants  had 
described  them,  with  so  much  to  admire  where  I  had  supposed 
there  was  so  much  to  reprobate.  But  afterwards — when  my 
first  emotions  consequent  on  this  discovery  had  subsided — when 
I  came  to  ask  myself  the  question,  are  these,  then,  the  only  true 
Christians  that  you  have  ever  known  in  life  :  and  till  you  con 
versed  with  them,  had  you  never  conversed  Avith  a  true  Christian 
before  ?  I  can  scarce  describe  the  recoil  that  it  occasioned  in  me  ! 
Why  my  own  father  and  mother  would  have  compared  with  the 
best  of  them  in  all  the  virtues  ordinarily  possessed  by  Christians 
living  in  the  world  and  discharging  their  duties  conscientiously 
towards  God  and  their  neighbours,  in,  through,  and  for  Christ. 
"  All  for  Jesus"  was  as  much  their  motto  as  it  could  be  of  any 
parents  in  Christendom  :  and  well  indeed  would  it  be  for  all 
Roman  Catholic  children  if  they  were  blessed  with  no  worse 
fathers  and  mothers  than  mine.  Then  I  have,  or  have  had,  rela 
tives  and  friends  in  numbers,  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whose  homes  I  wiU  undertake  to  say  are  to  all  intents  and  pur 
poses  as  thoroughly  Christian  as  any  to  be  found  elsewhere  :  and 
it  would  be  sheer  affectation  or  hypocrisy  in  me  were  I  to 
pretend  the  contrary :  or  else  to  claim  for  my  own  friends 
and  relatives  any  peculiar  excellence  distinguishing  them 
from  average  specimens  of  the  Anglican  body.  For  a  calm, 
unpresumiug,  uniform  standard  of  practical  Christianity,  I 
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have  seen  nothing  as  yet  amongst  ourselves  in  any  country 
superior  to  that  of  the  English  parsonage  and  its  surroundings  : 
go  where  I  will,  I  am  always  thrown  hack  upon  one  of  these  as 
the  most  perfect  ideal  of  a  Christian  family  :  a  combination 
amongst  its  members  of  the  highest  intelligence  with  the  most 
unsullied  purity  and  earnest  faith  I  ever  witnessed  on  earth. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  have  witnessed  it.  It  was  not  far  from 
Brackley.  You  may  have  known  several  such  yourself.  On 
describing  the  "  daily  round  "  of  Christian  life  in  the  English 
Church — such  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  from  a  child — to  the 
excellent  priest  who  received  me  into  communion  on  the  Con 
tinent — our  family  prayers,  our  grace  before  and  after  meals,  our 
readings  of  the  Scriptures,  our  observance  of  Sunday,  our  services 
at  Church,  our  Sunday  schools — what  did  he  do  but  mount  his 
pulpit  the  Sunday  following,  and  embodying  all  that  I  had  told 
him  in  a  fervid  discourse,  expatiate  to  a  fashionable  congregation 
in  Paris  on  the  many  lessons  of  piety  which  they  had  to  learn 
from  their  separated  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
"  Such,  too,  was  our  general  practice,"  he  said  to  me  in  a  private 
conversation,  "  before  the  Revolution :  and  we  hope  to  recover  it : 
but  as  yet  there  are  few  families  where  it  exists."  Of  my 
countrymen  he  observed,  "  Leur  bonne  foi  est  aeceptee  pour  leur 
vraie  foi."  I  took  this  explanation  entrust  at  the  time,  but  have 
since  given  it  up  as  inadequate.  For  if  it  be  said  that  faith  and 
integrity  of  purpose  make  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
what  they  are  without  the  Sacraments  in  mature  life,  by  what 
argument  I  should  like  to  know  can  it  be  proved  that  it  is  not  to 
their  faith  and  integrity  of  purpose  solely  that  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  indebted  likewise  for  all  the  progress 
they  make  ?  The  only  test  of  the  efficaciousness  of  the  Sacra 
ments  appreciable  by  common  sense  lies  in  their  influence  upon 
conduct.  If  therefore  it  were  capable  of  proof,  as  distinct  from 
assertion,  which  it  is  not,  both  that  all  the  Sacraments  adminis 
tered  in  the  Church  of  England  but  one  were  shams :  and  all 
administered  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  without  exception,  realities, 
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how  comes  it  that  we  are  not  incomparably  more  exalted  charac 
ters  ourselves  than  we  were  formerly :  or  that  Roman  Catholic 
countries  on  the  Continent  are  not  incomparably  more  penetrated 
to  the  core  with  Christianity  than  England  ?  Both  these  points, 
I  dare  say,  might  he  affirmed  by  some  :  but  they  are  denied,  and  I 
maintain  with  much  more  reason,  by  others :  and  therefore  at 
best  it  can  only  be  the  degree  to  which  the  thing  exists,  not 
whether  it  exists  at  all,  which  is  in  question.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  eloquent  sermon  I  heard  preached  in  Paris,  in 
which  the  Christian  practices  of  my  old  friends  in  England  were 
held  up  for  imitation.  The  preacher  himself  had  a  history  of 
his  own  hardly  less  eloquent.  He  had  quitted  the  cure  of  one 
of  the  most  important  churches  in  Paris  to  found  a  religious 
community  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  tone  of  the  French 
clergy.  What  had  impelled  him?  Simply,  the  extremely 
devout  demeanour  of  two  ci-devant  Anglican  clergymen  lately 
become  Oratorians,  whom  he  had  watched  saying  their  masses  at 
one  of  the  altars  in  his  own  church  from  his  confessional.  Cer 
tainly  they  could  not  have  said  a  Roman  Mass  before  they  became 
Roman  Catholic  priests  ;  but  for  all  their  preliminary  training  in 
piety  they  were  beholden  as  certainly  to  the  Communion  which 
they  had  just  quitted  :  so  that  they  who  had  been  educated  in 
Anglicanism  were  the  means  of  suggesting  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  France  how  much  room  there  was  for  improvement  in 
the  training  of  his  fellow  clergy.  I  have  another  anecdote  to 
tell  of  the  same  kind  from  what  happened  to  me  when  in  Spain 
much  more  recently.  I  spent  the  latter  part  of  Lent,  including 
Holy  Week,  at  Seville  :  and  had  looked  forward  to  the  ceremonies 
immediately  preceding  Easter  there  with  no  small  interest.  But 
when  the  time  for  them  arrived,  I  never  saw  services  more 
coldly  conducted  or  more  scantily  attended,  and  ceremonies  less 
productive,  in  appearance  at  least,  of  any  devotional  feelings.  I 
returned  from  them  each  time  pained  and  scandalised.  About 
the  middle  of  Holy  Week  I  fortunately  had  occasion  to  go  to  my 
banker's ;  and  on  entering  I  found  a  priest  there  waiting  liko 
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myself  to  be  served.  Something  induced  me  to  accost  him  in 
English,  on  his  replying  to  me  in  the  same,  we  soon  entered 
warmly  into  conversation.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  young  priest 
who  had  "  served  his  time"  at  the  Brompton  Oratory,  though 
not  a  native  of  England.  I  confided  to  him  what  I  thought  of 
the  services.  He  expressed  no  surprise :  on  the  contrary  he 
dissuaded  my  going  again  to  the  churches  I  named.  "  Come  to 
our  church,"  he  said,  "  and  I  think  you  will  see  things  done  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  a  very  different  style  of  congregation."  I 
went  and  found  it  all  as  he  had  told  me.  There  was  life  in  the 
services,  earnestness  in  the  celebrants,  devotion  in  the  wor 
shippers.  The  Brompton  Oratory,  that  heart-stirring  creation  of 
old  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  had  sent  out  missionaries  to 
evangelise  Seville.  Nobody  who  had  frequented  and  compared  it 
with  the  churches  all  round  could  dispute  its  claim  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things  there.  As  I  am  in  Spain 
already,  I  may  as  well  go  on.  From  Seville  I  proceeded  to  a 
small  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sierra  of  most  primitive 
description.  There  I  remained  several  months.  There  was 
early  Mass  most  mornings  of  the  week  :  but  I  seldom,  if  ever, 
saw  any  but  women  at  it :  and  these  rarely  more  than  from  ten 
to  twenty.  But  on  Sundays  at  High  Mass,  the  church,  which  was 
of  considerable  size  for  a  village  church,  was  crammed  full  of 
men  and  women,  the  former  thronging  the  choir  as  far  as  it 
would  contain  them,  where  I  sat  myself.  I  took  some  pains  to 
examine,  but  I  never  could  discover  anybody,  man,  woman,  or 
child,  in  the  whole  congregation  who  used  a  book  besides  myself : 
and  whatever  may  have  been  their  inmost  feelings,  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decipher,  the  countenances  of  the  men  bespoke  nothing " 
but  listless  apathy.  Vespers  were  invariably  attended  by  the  priest, 
one  cantor,  and  myself:  in  all,  three,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance,  never  more.  There  were  no  evening  services  of 
any  description  while  I  was  there.  The  only  spark  of  devotion 
I  ever  witnessed — and  I  record  it  with  as  much  pleasure — was 
that  now  and  then  I  used  to  see  parties  of  four  or  five  women 
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sitting  outside  their  doors  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  reciting 
their  chaplet.  The  priest  was  affable  and  intelligent :  and 
seemed  anxious  to  promote  education  :  but  he  was  a  good  deal 
mixed  up  in  the  secular  affairs  of  his  neighbours  as  well :  and 
the  honours  of  his  house  were  always  done  by  one  who  went 
by  the  name  of  his  "cugina,"  but  I  was  laughed  at  for  supposing 
it  meant  the  relationship  that  we  understand  by  it.  I  could  only 
therefore  account  for  the  average  respect  that  was  paid  him  on 
the  supposition  that  such  things  were  not  uncommon.  Altogether 
I  quitted  this  village  feeling  strongly  that  there  was  certainly 
not  more  real  Christianity  practised  in  it  than  in  my  own  native 
parish  in  Wales,  if  so  much  :  that  the  Welch  there  were  better 
educated  and  more  intelligent  in  their  devotions  beyond  com 
parison  than  these  specimens  of  Andalusia,  and  that  the  clergy 
man  there  could  not  at  all  events  have  a  woman  sitting  at  the  head 
of  his  table  who  was  neither  his  wife  nor  his  relation.  Yet  this 
was  a  country  that  had  remained  exclusively  Roman  Catholic 
since  its  release  from  the  Moors.  From  the  south  of  Spain  I 
proceed  to  the  garden  of  France,  the  heart  of  Tourraine.  There 
I  passed  some  time  pleasantly  enough  at  a  country  house, 
long  before  I  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  :  yet  I  studied 
its  workings  then  with  no  less  interest.  As  there  was  no 
Anglican  church  within  reach,  I  accompanied  the  family  to  the 
parish  church,  from  two  to  three  miles  off,  just  about  the  distance 
of  my  own  at  home.  Church-going  was  confined  to  Mass  on 
Sundays,  high  or  low :  Low  when  any  of  the  family  communicated, 
which  was  never  oftener  than  once  a  month  ;  High  Mass  other 
wise.  This  was  the  only  public  service,  to  which  anybody, 
speaking  generally,  went  in  the  neighbourhood  :  and  that  over, 
everybody  met,  gossiped,  and  promenaded  up  and  down  the 
village  till  the  carriages  were  ready  to  take  them  home.  This 
was  precisely  the  custom  of  niy  own  neighbourhood  :  but  with 
this  difference,  that  most  of  the  gentry  came  to  church  twice  on 
Sundays,  and  some  of  them  likewise  to  occasional  services  during 
the  week  in  Lent,  Advent,  or  Christmas-time.  There  was  one 
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circumstance  connected  with  my  Sundays  in  France,  there  or 
elsewhere,  which  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  I  was  always  asked  to 
the  hest  parties,  and  to  the  hest  hunting  or  shooting,  on  Sundays  : 
and  being  a  keen  sportsman  in  those  days,  it  was  no  small  act  of 
self-denial  in  obedience  to  my  Anglican  principles  to  forego  the 
latter.  "Well !  the  finest  "battue"  to  which  I  ever  had  a  chance 
of  going  was  at  an  historic  chateau  not  far  from  where  I  was 
staying  in  Tourraine,  where,  by  the  way,  the  church  stood  just 
outside  the  grounds,  and  the  lady  of  the  chateau,  to  her  credit  be 
it  spoken,  attended  Mass  daily :  the  usual  congregation,  however, 
being  herself  and  the  acolyte,  besides  the  priest.  As  this  battue 
was  on  Sunday,  I  declined  it  equally  and  went  to  church.  Im 
mediately  before  the  Gospel — just  in  time  to  save  Mass,  that  is 
— a  bustle  was  heard  outside  the  building  which  made  the  con 
gregation  look  up  :  and  presently  the  principal  actors  in  the 
"chasse"  entered,  leaving  their  guns,  dogs,  and  game  with  their 
retainers  in  the  porch,  who  were  thus  corporally  present.  With 
the  last  Gospel  they  had  disappeared  to  resume  their  sport.  I 
thought  then,  and  still  think,  that  so  far  we  did  things  in  reality 
better  in  England  a  hundredfold,  notwithstanding  that  appear 
ances  were  kept  up  there.  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  anecdotes 
to  the  same  effect,  all  gathered  from  personal  experience  during 
my  travels  abroad  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  round  the 
Mediterranean  :  but  I  can  only  find  space  here  for  one  more, 
which  I  select  from  the  point  of  comparison  still  being  with  my 
own  native  parish  in  Wales.  This  parish  was  a  Vicarage  from 
which  the  Incumbent  drew  £150  a  year  or  thereabouts,  and  a 
dignitary  of  the  Mother  Church  of  the  diocese  £1100  or  £1200  a 
year.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  since  removed 
this  grievance — a  practical  grievance  it  was — and  have  subdivided 
the  parish.  Passing  one  summer  at  Porto  di  Fermo  when  it  was 
Papal  territory,  I  frequented  the  church  there,  which  was  always 
well  attended  by  both  sexes,  on  week-days  as  on  Sundays,  and 
was  greatly  edified  by  the  earnestness  and  devotion  of  the  parish 
priest.  I  inquired  what  his  salary  was,  and  was  told,  and  if  I 
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rgmember  right  he  confirmed  it  to  me  with  his  own  lips,  that  it 
amounted  to  no  more  than  ;£80  or  two  thousand  francs.  The 
Cardinal  Archbishop,  some  of  the  parishioners  told  me  with 
much  warmth,  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  we  should 
call  the  great  tithes:  "and  we  never  see  him,"  they  added, 
"except  as  he  passes  to  or  from  his  rilleggiatura  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  where  he  spends  his  vast  wealth."  I  cannot,  of 
course,  vouch  for  the  entire  accuracy  of  their  statements,  I  only 
know  that  they  described  it  as  a  gross  abuse  :  and  were  them 
selves  amongst  those  most  constant  at  church.  Possibly  this 
grievance  may  not  exist  now. 

To  come  to  my  conclusions.  The  conviction  impressed  upon 
me  by  what  I  have  heard  and  seen  at  home  and  abroad  is  that 
English  Christianity — by  which  I  mean  that  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  general,  I  cannot  speak  from  experience 
of  any  other — is  as  good  and  genuine,  and  for  ordinary  pur 
poses  as  beneficial,  as  what  is  found  in  other  nations — France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  for  instance — so  that  either  it  is  produced,  fed, 
and  nourished  by  all  the  Sacraments,  as  theirs  is  :  or  else,  pro 
duced,  fed,  and  nourished  by  a  single  Sacrament,  it  penetrates 
society  and  forms  character  to  the  same  extent  as  that  which  has 
the  support  of  all  the  Sacraments,  and  is  no  less  efficacious  for 
good  in  most  other  respects.  It  may  be  isolated,  but  such  is 
the  position  of  England  politically  as  well  as  geographically  :  its 
peculiarities  are  of  a  piece  with  the  national  character,  itself 
having  its  weak  as  well  as  its  strong  side :  its  shortcomings, 
historically  traceable  to  the  sins  of  our  forefathers  in  no  small 
degree.  Among  the  strong  points  attributable  to  its  influences 
are  a  strong  love  of  honesty  in  intention,  of  truthfulness  in  lan 
guage,  and  of  uprightness  and  manliness  in  conduct :  and  a  still 
stronger  abhorrence  of  falsehood  and  treachery  to  engagements  in 
every  form.  Its  virtues  belong  mostly  to  the  practical  and 
domestic  order.  Its  weak  points  are  too  great  self-reliance,  too 
much  disposition  to  criticise,  too  little  faith  in  the  Unseen,  As 
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a  general  rule,  Roman  Catholics  are  weak  where  Anglicans  are 
strongest,  and  strong  where  Anglicans  fail.  Such  results  are  due 
to  the  system  in  each  case,  shewing  imperfections  in  each. 
Anglicans  may  he  compared  with  Roman  Catholics  in  this 
country,  as  boys  brought  up  at  a  public  school  in  England  with 
boys  brought  up  at  a  private  school  or  else  at  home.  Anglicans  may 
be  compared  with  Roman  Catholics  abroad  as  men  educated  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  with  men  educated  at  the  Universities  of 
Paris,  Munich,  or  Padua.  Fundamentally,  their  faith  and  prac 
tice  is  the  same  :  but  they  have  been  formed  after  different  models 
in  both.  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  religiously 
minded  in  both  Communions  will  insist  on  associating  together  as 
brethren,  and  learning  from  each  other  as  Christians,  and  com 
bining  for  works  of  charity  without  distinction  of  nations.  Too 
long — much  too  long — have  they  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  each 
other,  and  thus  prevented  improving  each  other,  through  prejudice. 
The  two  points  on  which  alone  I  notice  any  sensible  difference 
between  my  own  devotional  practices  in  former  days  and  now, 
are  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  and  invoking  the  saints 
in  glory.  Both  practices  I  can  unhesitatingly  pronounce  from 
experience  to  be  full  of  comfort  and  profit,  of  elevating  and  puri 
fying  influences  :  I  am  sorry  for  those  who  live  in  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  them  :  and  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  person  who  has 
tried  them  in  a  spirit  of  faith  honestly  abandoning  them.  Still 
every  fresh  page  I  read  of  Church  history  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries  convinces  me  more  and  more  of  the  awful  profanity 
that  had  attached  to  both  in  those  days,  and  as  even  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  manuals  of  devotion  I  use  myself  there  are  fre 
quent  hyperboles  of  language  that  I  could  never  adopt,  and 
should  desire  to  see  cancelled  above  all  things,*  I  cannot  consider 

*  I  instance  but  one  such,  p.  29  of  our  Vade  Mecum,  "  0  holy  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  Mercy,  preserve  me  this  night  from  all  evil,  whether  of  body  or  soul" 
The  meaning  of  course  is,  "Pray  God  to  preserve  me."  How  much  more  would 
it  have  cost  to  have  had  this  printed  in  full :  or  how  much  longer  time  would  it 
take  to  say?  I  must  add  that  I  constantly  hear  sermons  [up  and  down  England] 
on  S.  Mary  that  are  little  more  than  legends,  drawn  from  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  or  no  better  source. 
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the  excessive  caution  of  the  Church  of  England  altogether 
directed  against  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  without  excuse  now. 
"Words  employed  in  non-natural  senses  are  dangerous  stumbling- 
blocks  in  any  Communion.  Our  own  liturgical  offices  were  care 
fully  weeded  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  contain  no 
such  extravagances.  It  would  be  well  if  we  were  never  on  any  pre 
text  allowed  to  exceed  their  measured  language  in  our  private 
forms.  Neither  our  liturgical  forms,  indeed,  as  they  now  exist, 
any  more  than  our  private  forms,  embodying  such  devotions, 
were  known  to  the  primitive  Church :  and  therefore  the  lack  of 
them  in  the  Church  of  England,  however  much  to  be  regretted 
on  all  accounts,  cannot  affect  the  essence,  though  it  may  impair 
the  tenderness,  of  the  Christianity  taught  and  imbibed  there. 
I  am  therefore  satisfied  that  the  Christianity  taught  and  imbibed 
there  differs  in  no  fundamental  quality  from  that  with  which  I 
have  been  conversant  since  joining  the  Roman  Communion.  I 
am  morally  certain  that  I  have  frequented  the  same  Sacraments  in 
both  with  profit :  consequently  I  feel  that  I  could  die  equally  well 
in  the  one  or  the  other  :  and  can  see  no  reason  for  changing  from 
one  to  the  other  except  on  secondary  grounds,  or  unless  driven  to 
it.  "  When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city  " — of  Israel,  that  is — 
"  flee  ye  into  another "  was  not  said  for  the  Apostles  alone. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  my  firm  persuasion  still — indeed  much  more 
so  than  in  1853,  when  I  published  my  first  book* — that  should 
Christendom  ever  be  re-united,  it  will  go  down  to  posterity  as 
having  been  brought  about  mainly  by  those  who  had  been  born 
and  educated  in  the  Church  of  England. 

With  these  convictions,  it  may  seem  superfluous  in  me  to  add 
my  belief  that  having  been  ordained  priest  in  the  Church  of 
England,  I  am  a  priest  gitill.  But  I  desire  to  state  this  explicitly 
because  of  the  disparagement  lately  cast  upon  Anglican  Orders 
on  general  grounds  by  a  great  name  amongst  us.  To  the  his 
torical  argument  he  will  have  nothing  to  say :  therefore  I  will 
only  remark  on  it,  that  having  examined  it  thoroughly,  I  am  as 
*  Called  the  "  Counter-Theory,"  pp.  212—23. 
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convinced  of  its  tenableness  as  of  anything  of  the  kind  in 
Church  history.  And  as  to  the  form,  on  which  he  is  equally 
reserved,  I  can  only  say  that  either  the  Anglican  ordinals  in  use 
now  or  formerly  must  he  allowed  adequate,  or  else  most  of  the 
primitive  forms — to  say  nothing  of  those  still  used  in  the  East — 
must  be  pronounced  inadequate.  On  jurisdiction,  I  need  not 
reiterate  what  I  have  said  already,  or  am  about  to  say.  "Who 
is  the  custos  of  the  Anglican  Eucharist?"  is  his  chief  difficulty. 
"  Could  I,  without  distressing  or  offending  an  Anglican,  describe 
what  sort  of  custodes  they — the  Anglican  clergy — have  been  and 
are  to  their  Eucharist  ?"  My  Lord,  it  is  anything  but  my  inten 
tion  to  excuse  or  extenuate  the  scandalous  irreverence  that  pre 
vailed  shortly  before  our  own  days,  and  I  fear  is  not  extinct  yet, 
amongst  Anglican  clergymen  in  administering  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Church  :  but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  followed 
naturally  from  their  low  views  of  them,  and  that  their  low  views  of 
them  were  precipitated  by  the  audacity  that  centuries  ago  was  not 
afraid  to  say  of  the  Eucharist,  "Sacerdos  creat  Deum;"  of 
penance,  "Deus  remittit  culpam:  Papavero  culpam  et  poenam," 
and  the  like.  But,  taking  our  own  views  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist 
into  account,  is  there  or  has  there  been  any  tale  of  irreverence 
towards  it  amongst  Anglicans,  comparable  for  horrors  with  the 
history  of  poisoned  chalices  and  poisoned  Hosts  amongst  ourselves 
formerly,  the  extent  of  which  is  made  patent  to  this  day  by  the 
special  precautions  taken  whenever  the  Pope  celebrates  Mass 
most  solemnly,  that  no  such  harm  may  befal  him — "  Avant 
qu'il  arrive" — I  am  quoting  from  a  well-known  precis  of  tho 
ceremonies  at  Easter  in  Rome — "  on  a  coutume  de  faire  1'epreuve 
des  especes  de  la  maniere  suivante  :  Le  Diacre  prend  une  des 
trois  hosties  qu'il  a  mises  en  ligne  droit  sur  la  patene,  et  la  rend 
au  Prelat-Sacriste.  Quand  celui-ci  1'a  recu,  le  Cardinal-diacre 
prend  de  nouveau  1'une  des  deux  qui  reste  :  et  apres  1'avoir  fait 
toucher  interieurement  et  exterieurement  au  calice  et  a  la  patene, 
il  la  consigne  au  Prelat-Sacriste,  qui  doit  la  consommer  aussitot, 
ainsi  que  la  premiere,  le  visage  tourne  vers  le  Pape.  Le  troisieme 
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et  derniere  hostie  est  employee  pour  le  sacrifice.     Le  Cardinal- 
prend  les  burettes  du  vin  et  de  1'eau,  en  vers'  tin  peu  dans  la 
coupe,  que  lui  presente  le  Prelat-Sacriste,  dont  ce  dernier  doit 
boire  iinmediatement  le  contenu."* 

Such  perversion  of  the  life-giving  Sacrament  to  destroy  life,  as 
had  to  be  specially  guarded  against  in  this  way  whenever  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  pontificated,  is  absolutely  without  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  the  Anglican  'Church  since  the  Eeformation.  So  that 
notwithstanding  our  high  views  of  it,  the  worst  known  profana 
tions  of  it  have  been  amongst  ourselves. 

I  admit  that  up  to  the  time  of  my  inquiring  into  the  true 
causes  of  the  earlier  schism  between  the  East  and  West,  I  was  not 
prepared  to  look  upon  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
favourably  as  I  do  now  :  because  I  regarded  it  as  the  effect  of 
schism — wilful  and  deliberate  schism — on  her  part  in  separating 
from  the  Communion  to  which  she  had  been  so  long  bound,  and  over 
which,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  her  clergy  and  laity  for  ages, 
Rome  ruled  supreme.  I  expressed  this  unhesitatingly  three  years 
back  in  the  first  part  of  my  book,f  and  am  far  from  intending  to  re 
tract  all  that  I  said  then  :  but  having  since  discovered  the  general 
system  of  Church  government  in  which  England,  in  common  with 
all  other  Western  nations,  had  up  to  that  time  acquiesced,  to  have 
been  based  upon  forgeries,  and  opposed  to  the  genuine  code  of 
the  Church,  I  as  unhesitatingly  recognise  the  right — nay,  the 
duty  paramount — of  every  local  Church  to  revolt  against  such  a 
concatenation  of  spurious  legislation  as  this,  and  scattering  to  the 
winds  every  link  of  the  false  chain  that  had  enthralled  it  hitherto, 
to  return  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  those  genuine  canons,  stamped 
with  the  assent  of  the  whole  Church,  and  never  repealed.  Sup 
posing  this  done,  even  the  act  of  S.  Augustine  and  his  companions 
in  establishing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  the  West  over 
this  island  is  found  illegal,  having  been  declared  null  and  void  by 
anticipation  in  the  eighth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
already  quoted  :  "  So  that  none  of  the  bishops  most  beloved  by 

»  L'annfie  Liturgique,  p.  158,  +  Christendom's  Divisions,  pp.  198 — 223. 
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God   do  assume  any  other  province  that  is   not,  or  was  not! 
formerly  and  from  the  beginning,  subject  to  him,  or  those  who  I 
were  his  predecessors.  .  .  .  But  if  any  one  introduce  a  regulation] 
contrary  to  the  present  determination,  the  Holy  General  Synod] 
decrees  that  it  be  of  no  force."     It  is  idle,  or  worse  than  idle,  to] 
assert  that  S.  Augustine  found  England  subject  to  Rome  whenhej 
arrived :  and  it  is  quite  true  that  he  accomplished  its  subjectionij 
two  centuries  and  a  half  or  more  previously  to  the  publication  of  I 
the  pseudo-decretals ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  its  subjection  I 
was  accomplished  in  the  teeth  of  this  canon,  as  well  as  of  the  I 
protest*  of  the  native  episcopate  that  he  found  in  possession.     It  i 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  S.  Gregory  was  ever  properly  made 
acquainted  with  their  prescriptive  claims  :  in  any  case,  what  was 
then  effected  with  his  sanction  was  precisely  what  S.  Leo  the 
Great  informed  the  East  the  canons  would  not  allow  of  his  con 
ceding  to   the   Constantinopolitan   patriarch   Anatolius    at   the 
fourth  Council.     The  wily  forger  of  the  pseudo-decretals  had  his 
eye  upon  all  such  "  accomplished  facts  "  in  the  West  when  he 
compiled  his  code,  and  either  founded  his  maxims  upon  them  or 
else  sought  to  legitimatise  them  by  the  high  authority  which  he 
claimed  for  his  maxims.     Both,  therefore,  necessarily  belong  to 
the  same  category :  neither  can  one  possibly  stand  without  the 
other.     Anglican  divines  have  long  cited  this  ordinance  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  in  proof  of  their  canonical  independence  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  Rome :  but  they  ought  in  fairness  to  have 
acknowledged  themselves  at  the  same  time  bound  by  the  Sardican 
canons,  that  British  bishops  assisted  in  passing,  admitting  and 
regulating  appeals  to  the  Pope.     This,  I  conceive,  will  be  found 
to  be  the  true  limit  of  what  is  due  to  the  Pope  from  England, 
according  to  the  genuine  law  of  the  Church.     The  primatial  See 
of  England,  whether   at  Caerleon  or  elsewhere,  was  originally 
independent  and  autocephalus,  and  never  should  have  been  made 
amenable  to  his  jurisdiction  as  patriarch,  whether  for  consecration 
or  any  similar  purpose. 
*  Given  in  Cave,  Church  Govt.,  p.  251,  from  Spelman's  Concil.  Brit.,  A.D.  601. 
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I  am  well  aware,  my  Lord,  that  this  last  inference  of  mine 
Inust  cut  at  the  very  root  of  your  position  in  England,  should  it 
•>rove  correct :  but  as  I  have  lived  in  the  investigation  of  these 
•questions  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards,  you  will  scarce 
iccuse  me   of  being  influenced  by  personal   considerations   in 
•etting  to  their  final  solution.     On  the  contrary,  my  wish  is  to 
jive  everybody  the  fullest  credit  for  a  sensitive  conscience  that  I 
;laiin  myself.     Neither  is  it  against  individuals  nor  yet  systems, 
jut   abuses    and    perversions    of    systems,    that    I    wage   war. 
SVlien  I  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  Fellowship  at  Oxford  we  were 
Jl  living  in  the  hourly  neglect  of  statutes  which  every  one  of  us 
lad  sworn  to  observe,  and  I  was  one  of  those  who  demanded  that 
jither  those  statutes  should  be   repealed  formally,  or  else  kept 
lonestly.     Still  as  our  breaches  of  them  had  accumulated  gradu 
ally,  and  become  law  insensibly,  how  could  I  have  laid  the  blame 
f  them  on  the  existing  or  immediately  preceding  generations  of 
eads  and  Fellows,  and  reviled  them  as  unprincipled  or  dishonest 
.en  ?     In  the  same  way  I  mean  neither  disrespect  nor  disaffec- 
ion  to  the  living  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
hen  I  draw  attention  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  they  are  daily 
iolating  the  law  of  the  Church.     What  I  criticise  has  been  the 
ork  of  centuries,  commenced  ages  since,  and  what  all  of  them 
>gether,  were  they  ever  so  righteously  minded,  could  not  possibly 
hange  all  at  once,  still  less  make  perfection.     Again,  what  I 
iticise  is  not  the  faith  of  the  Popes,  but  their  governmental 
licy,  and  that  only  since  they  became  temporal  princes  as  well 
bishops,  and  not  before.     Their  court  and  see  having  been  all 
ue  for  practical  purposes  since  the  establishment  of  the  former, 
.t  would  be  vain  to  attempt  drawing  the  line   between   them, 
specially  as  it  is  their  joint  action  upon  the  Church,  not  upon 
mpires  or  men  in  general,  to  which  the  verdict  of  history  is  most 
verse.     I  am  well  aware,  and  have  frequently  spoken,  of  the 
ices  rendered  by  Rome  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  morally, 
ocially,  and  religiously,  in  promoting  their  civilisation,  in  many 
'espects  a  most  up-hill  task ;    and  for  these  I  am  inclined  to 
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think  there  are  some  arrears  of  gratitude  still  due  to  it  from; 
Europe,  and  perhaps  never  likely  to  be  settled,  though  I  suppose 
none  benefited  more  largely  by  their  achievements  in  the  middle] 
ages  than  the  Popes  themselves.  But  when  I  contemplate; 
the  divisions  of  Christendom,  past  and  present,  and  search  his--, 
tory  for  their  origin,  I  find  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  Popes,  more 
than  anything  else,  for  the  last  thousand  years,  in  governing  thej 
Church,  which  has  divided  the  Church.  First  of  all,  they  allowed) 
crowned  heads  to  tamper  with  the  Creed  of  the  Church,  if  not  toj 
the  unsettling  of  her  faith,  at  least  to  the  dividing  of  her  house-j 
hold.  Secondly,  they  allowed  a  spurious  code  to  be  brought  into: 
gradual  use,  without  troubling  themselves  to  refer  to  their  own] 
archives  for  proofs  of  its  origin,  and  ultimately  to  overlay  and  bej 
taken  for  the  genuine  laws  of  the  Church.  Thirdly,  they  coun-| 
tenanced  one  part  of  the  Church,  then  in  a  minority,  making  war; 
upon,  and  taking  possession  of,  not  merely  the  temporalities,  butj 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  and  sees  of  the  other  part  of  the 
Church,  then  in  a  majority,  to  the  ruin  of  Christianity,  and, 
triumphing  of  the  Crescent  over  the  Cross  in  those  parts  eventually,; 
whence  the  Gospel  had  first  sped.  They  countenanced  all  this,) 
because  it  brought  gain  and  aggrandisement  to  themselves  andj 
to  their  see,  conformably  with  the  maxims  of  the  false,  but  inj 
opposition  to  the  maxims  of  the  true  code.  Fourthly,  as  I  have 
proved  elsewhere,*  they  put  off  reforming  the  Church  in  their  own 
patriarchate  by  fair  means,  till  Providence  permitted  that  it  should . 
be  done  by  foul.  Such  is  the  verdict  of  history  upon  their  con- ; 
duct  as  Church  governors  since  they  became  princes.  I  am  far, 
from  pretending  to  have  brought  to  light  any  facts  that  are  not 
well  known,  though  I  may  have  grouped  them  together  iu; 
one  focus. 

This  being  the  case,  my  Lord,  I  ask  how  it  is  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  allusion  to  these  facts  in  the  invitations  which  haveij 
been  issued  to  the  forth-coming  Council?     Eome  has  spoken:; 
but  I  can  discover  nothing  in  what  she  has  said  like  a  confession 
*  Christendom's  Divisions,  Part  I.  pp.  128 — 153. 
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of  sins,  or  of  the  justice  of  God  in  punishing  them — expressions 
of  regret  for  the  past,  or  promises  of  amendment  in  future. 
All  Christendom  has  gone  astray  save  she.  Of  all  institutions, 
the  Popedom  alone  stands  erect :  has  never  erred  on  any  subject 
whatever,  has  never  been  otherwise  than  what  it  is  now :  has 
preserved  its  integrity,  as  well  as  its  faith,  unsullied.  It  alone 
has  never  caused  divisions,  or  driven  Christians  into  revolt :  it 
alone  has  never  done  anything  for  which  it  has  cause  to  blush  or 
repent.  "  I  am  and  none  else  beside  me  ...  I  shall  be  as  a  lady 
for  ever  :  I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow,  neither  shall  I  know  the  loss 
of  children." — Babylon  loquitur,  non  Jerusalem.  Three  hundred 
years  ago  there  was  a  Pope  who  spoke  differently,  and  told  men 
the  truth.  With  what  general  applause,  and  sympathy  of  the 
good  and  earnest  in  all  lands,  would  such  candour  as  his  have 
been  reciprocated,  had  it  been  copied  in  what  we  have  just  heard ! 
"You  will  also  say,"  continued  Adrian  VI.  to  his  legate,  "that 
we  frankly  admit  that  God  has  permitted  this  judgment  to  fall 
upon  His  Church  for  the  sins  of  men,  chiefly  priests  and  prelates 
of  the  Church  .  .  .  We  know  that  in  this  holy  seat  there  have 
been  many  enormities,  now  for  some  years  past,  and  abuses  in 
spiritual  things,  excesses  in  what  has  been  ordained,  all  things 
in  short  perverted  .  .  .  Wherefore,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
all  give  glory  to  God,  and  humble  our  souls  before  Him,  and  see 
each  one  of  us  from  whence  he  hath  fallen." 

An  invitation  to  a  general  humiliation  might  well  have  preceded 
invitations  from  the  Pope  to  any  Council  for  re-uniting  Christen 
dom.  Again,  in  inviting  people  to  a  Council  for  that  purpose, 
was  it  wise  to  insult  them  ?  The  Easterns  are  adjured  to  come 
to  it  as  their  predecessors  came  to  the  Councils  of  Lyons  and 
Florence  :  but  to  each  of  these  Councils  the  authorities  of  the 
Eastern  Church  received  a  formal  invitation,  designating  them 
by  their  respective  titles,  and  at  the  Council  of  Florence  sat 
and  deliberated  with  Western  bishops  upon  equal  terms  :  nor  was 
it  till  they  were  gone,  that  deputies  from  the  descendants  of 
heretical  bodies — Nestorian  or  Monophysite — were  introduced. 
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All  bishops  of  the  Eastern  rite,  no  matter  what  their  ante 
cedents,  are  placed  in  the  same  category  by  Pius  IX. :  for 
what  purpose,  unless  to  deter  the  most  considerable  from  coming, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  In  the  same  way,  non-Catholics, 
that  is  to  say,  non-Roman  Catholics,  are  treated  as  a  rabble 
without  guides,  a  flock  without  shepherds,  indiscriminately :  as 
though  all  had  been  equally  bereft  of  organisation,  and  all  alike 
were  devoid  of  intelligence.  Yet  part  of  this  rabble  has  lived 
under  episcopal  government  for  300  years,  and  every  endeavour 
was  made  to  get  bishops  sent  from  it  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  it  knows  something  of  the  controversy  between  it  and  Rome, 
to  say  the  least.  Then  what  of  its  mighty  offshoots  in  the  New 
World  and  in  the  Colonies?  Altogether  the  latent  "  animus" 
that  unprejudiced  persons  would  be  likely  to  detect  in  both  invita 
tions  is,  that  they  should  be  declined — declined  in  order  that,  the 
Council  being  confined  to  those  beholden  to  the  Pope  for  their 
mitres,  his  prerogatives  might  be  secured  against  losing,  even  if 
they  should  not  gain,  anything  by  its  meeting. 

If  it  is  otherwise — if  Rome  is  sincerely  bent  upon  re-uniting 
Christendom — the  whole  thing  lies  in  a  nutshell,  and  is  in  fact 
already  done.  Two  maxims  honestly  carried  out  would  alone 
suffice  for  re-uniting  Christendom.  The  first  is  ancient  and 
well  known  :  "  Nullum  tempus  praescribit  Ecclesiae."  This  is 
apt  in  general  to  be  applied  to  Church  lands  and  endowments. 
It  must  apply  with  infinitely  more  force  to  Church  laws,  accepted 
everywhere,  that  have  never  been  repealed.  No  mere  disuetude 
can  make  them  null  and  void.  The  other  maxim  has  recently 
been  chosen  in  this  controversy  for  their  motto  by  a  learned 
body,  to  whom  I  am  never  tired  of  confessing  my  obligations, 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  England — "Peace  through  the  truth." 
If  they  will  only  bring  their  immense  influence  to  bear  in 
enforcing  this  maxim  wherever  falsehood  is  proved,  one  of  the 
first  consequences  will  be  that  the  False  Decretals,  and  all  that 
has  been  founded  on  them,  will  go  to  the  wall.  I  have  already 
quoted  the  opinion  of  their  learned  brethren  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  water,  to  the  effect  that  this  spurious  code  supplanted  the 
discipline  that  had  reigned  paramount  in  the  Church  up  to  that 
time,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  discipline  that  reigns  now.     Let  it  be 
repudiated  honestly,  therefore,  and  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
Church  will  once  more  be  revived  in  full  force.     Let  us  see  what 
effect  this  would  have  on  the  divisions  of  Christendom.     First, 
in  accordance  with  the  dogmatic  canon  appended  to  the  definition 
of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Councils,  the  Nicene  Creed  would  cease 
to  be  used  in  any  but  the  form  in  which  it  existed  then.     I  need 
hardly  remind  your  Lordship  that  as  it  existed  then,  the  article 
in  dispute  was  couched  in  Christ's  own  words  :  "  Who  proceedeth 
from  the  Father  " — His  words  that  we  have  presumed  to  improve 
upon  in  the  form  we  use — By  returning  to  them,  we  should, 
in  reality,  be  but  deferring  to   Him.      This,  alone,  would  do 
away  with  the  principal  ground  of  strife  between  the  East  and 
West.     Secondly,  Rome  would  be  confined,  for  ordinary  juris 
diction,  to  the  original  bounds  of  her  patriarchate  according  to 
the  8th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  in  other  words,  to  the 
Continent   of  Europe  :    but   she   would  receive    appeals    from 
England  and  the  rest  of  the  West  according  to  the  Sardican 
canons.     Appeals  from  the  East  would  be  carried  to  Constan 
tinople,  in  conformity  with  the  9th  and  17th  canons  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon.     Thus   the   principal    ground   of  strife  between 
England  and  Rome  would  be  removed  on  the  one  hand,  and  all 
intermeddling  by  Rome  with  the  affairs  of  the  East  on  the  other. 
Latin  patriarchs  of  Greek  sees  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
A  General  Council,  with  the  Pope  in  the  first,  and  the  Patriarch 
of   Constantinople    in  the    second    place,   would    be    the    last 
resort — as   the   African  bishops   told   Pope    Celestine  was  the 
true  purport   of  the   Nicene   canons — for   all   alike.      Thirdly, 
what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  Christians  generally, 
desirous   of  living  in   peace    and   charity  with  their   brethren 
all  the   world   over,  no  profession  of  faith  would  be   required 
from  any  seeking  to  be  admitted  to  Communion  in  any  Church, 
but  the  Nicene  Creed,  according  to  the  solemn  import  of  the 
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canon  with  which  we   commenced.      When   it  was  passed,  all 

the  modern  controversies  on  grace  had  heen  anticipated  by  the 

followers  of  Pelagius,  and  there  had  been  questions  raised  about 

the  sacraments  and  rites  of  the  Church  similar  to  those  amongst 

which  we  live.     And  still  the  language  of  that  canon  is  most 

emphatic— "Those  coming  over  from  whatsoever  heresy  to  the 

communion  of  the  Church,  are  to  be  made  to  subscribe  to  the 

Nicene  Creed  and  no  other."     The  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  might  be 

retained  as  discipline  for  the  clergy,  but  it  could  no  longer  be 

imposed  on  the  laity.     Plain  Christians  might  therefore  traverse 

the  world  with  no  other  passport  to  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church 

in  all  lands  than  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Christendom    is   one   before   God,  and  de  jure,    so  long  as 
these  laws  form  part  of  the  code  of  the  Church,  and  are  not* 
repealed.      It   is    only  disunited    de  facto,    because   they   are 
infringed,  and  the  executive  of  the  Church  is  indifferent,  or  else  a 
party,  to  their  infringement.     If  Rome  is  really  the  executive  of 
the  Church,  as  she  claims  to  be,   is  reaUy  desirous  of   unity, 
she  has  nothing  to  do  but  bestir  herself  to  bring  herself  and  all! 
others  to  observe  the  laws.     I  have  heard  some  persons  assert! 
positively  that  she  will  never  be  capable  of  this  effort  till  she  | 
has  been  both  disestablished  and  disendowed.    May  they  be  false   ' 
prophets  ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord  Archbishop, 

Your  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 
E,  S.  FF, 

Octave  of  S.  Edmund,  1868. 
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PREFACE. 


THIS  Pamphlet  is  mainly  confined  to  the  one  point 
indicated  in  its  title-page — a  point  hitherto  brought  out 
neither  by  me  nor  any  body  else  that  I  know  of — but 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  opportunity  likewise  to 
notice  the  principal  objections  raised  to  the  correspond 
ing  part  of  "  The  Church's  Creed  or  the  Crown's  Creed?" 
in  three  different  replies  to  the  same,  which  I  docketed 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  appeared  as  A, 
B,  and  C  :  meaning  by  A,  "  The  Dublin  Beview  "  for 
April  last :  by  B,  "A  Critique"  by  Father  Kyder :  and 
by  C,  "Strictures"  by  Father  Bottalla. 

I  refer  to  them  still  in  this  way,  partly  for  the  con 
venience  of  not  having  to  vary  the  plan  of  my  note 
book,  but  much  more  to  avoid  remembering  as  far  as 
possible  the  rude  personal  attacks  which  each  of  the 
two  first  writers,  smarting  it  may  be  from  the  effects  of 
a  similarly  conducted  controversy  with  each  other, 
have  chosen  to  import  into  the  treatment  of  a  grave 
subject,  and  from  which  even  the  pages  of  the  third — 

although   a  foreigner,   are  not  wholly  free.      Their 
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criticisms  might  have  been  much  more  instructive,  had 
they  gone  deeper  into  the  historical  difficulties  to 
which  I  directed  attention,  and  thought  less  of  me. 
Why  I  was  unable  to  notice  them  sooner,  is  explained 
at  the  end  of  my  second  Pamphlet,  * '  The  Roman 
Index  and  its  late  proceedings." 

S.  Edmund's  Day,  1869. 


IS  THE  WESTERN  CHURCH  UNDER 

ANATHEMA  ? 


IN  the  declaration  drawn  up  by  me,  which,  "  as  last  amended," 
was  "  received  with  very  sincere  pleasure,"  some  months  since 
by  my  bishop  ;  and  in  that  part  of  it  which  was  most  entirely 
my  own,  are  the  following  words  :  "As  regards  matter  of  fact, 
my  own  personal  investigations  enable  me  to  affirm  the  verdict 
of  history  to  be,  that  the  See  of  Home,  as  such,  has  been  pre 
served  in  all  ages  from  upholding  or  embracing  heresy.  I 
say  this  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  which  I  fear  my  meaning  may 
have  been  misapprehended."*  I  not  only  can  see  no  reason 
against  affirming  all  this  ex  animo  for  the  second  time,  but  at 
the  risk  of  appearing  paradoxical  or  hairsplitting,  am  ready  to 
go  further  still.  I  feel,  in  short,  at  liberty  to  maintain  that 
there  is  no  question  in  the  whole  range  of  ecclesiastical  history 
so  calculated  to  illustrate  and  corroborate  my  thesis  on  a  large 
scale,  "  that  the  See  of  Eome  has  been,  as  such,  preserved  in 
all  ages  from  upholding  or  embracing  heresy,"  as  this  of  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  expressed  by  the  "Filioque"  clause 
in  the  Creed.  Let  me  hope  that  after  such  explicit  language  on 
my  part,  even  those  who  have  most  severely  criticised  what  they 
have  supposed  to  have  been  my  meaning  thereon  hitherto,  will 
be  disposed  to  favour  me  with  a  fair  hearing  this  time,  even 
*  Second  Letter  to  Archbishop  Manning,  p.  84,  35. 
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though  I  adhere  to  my  former  statements  in  general.     My  stand 
point,  fairly  interpreted,  has  been  expressed  in  a  parallel  case  so 
felicitously  by  a  living  theologian  of  the  most  advanced  school, 
that,  mutatis  mutandis — I  could  not  do  better  than  adopt  his 
words,  and  claim  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as    Dr. 
Murray.       He    is    speaking    of  the  extraordinary   Providence, 
by  which  papal  infallibility  was  saved  from  being  committed  to 
the  condemnation  of  Galileo  by  the  Roman  Inquisition,  and  he 
says  emphatically :    "  From  the  first  moment  of  my  seeing  and 
perusing  that  decree,  my  impression  has  been  that  it  should  be 
reckoned  among  the  numerous  other  memorials  of  a  singular 
Providence  of    God  by  which  the  See  of  S.  Peter,   amid  the 
fluctuations  of  the  world,  has  never  ceased  to  be  directed  in 
those  matters  at  least  which  are  necessary,  and  pertain  to  its 
own  indefectibility  and  that  of  the  Church.    For,  beyond  dispute, 
the  Pontiff  himself  held  the  same  opinions  on  the  motion  of  the 
sun,  and  immobility  of  the  earth,  that  the  inquisitors,  theologians, 
and  all  others  generally  then  held.     And  every  thing  had  been 
finally  settled  in  the  matter  of  Galileo  by  the  theologians  and 
inquisitors  in  the  usual  way,  and  by  authority  of  the  Pope  too. 
There  remained  only  the  confirmation  of  their  decree  by  the  Pope, 
framed  and  issued  ex  cathedra,  to  be  superadded  to  it  as  its 
final  complement,  that  their  decree  might  go  forth  as  his  defini 
tion.     Every  thing  had  been  prepared  and  got  ready  for  that 
purpose.     To  the  eye  of  man,  there  seemed  no  reason  why  his 
confirmation  should  not  be  given  to  it ;  yet  given  to  it  his  con 
firmation  never  was.     Decree  the  Inquisition  might,  as  it  had, 
without  hindrance,  since  the  promise  of  infallibility  had  never 
been  given  to  it.     What  prevented  the  Pope  from  defining,  was 
the    promise   that    '  the   gates    of   hell   should   never   prevail ' 
against  that  rock  on  which  the  Church  is  built."* 

Now,  this  is  exactly  the  conclusion  which  has  again  and  again 
been  suggested  tome  by  the  history  of  the  "Filioque"  clause :  when 
ever  I  consider  that  in  spite  of  all  the  fierce  controversy  which 
*  De  Eccl.  Disp.  xyii.  n.  250. 
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it  has  elicited,  it  should  have  stopped  short  invariably,  by  little 
less  than  a  miracle,  just  as  it  seemed  to  promise  fairest  for  bring 
ing  the  Popes  of  a  later  age  into  formal  antagonism  with 
General  Councils  confirmed  by  their  predecessors.  For  more 
than  one  thousand  years  the  words  "Filioque"  have  maintained  their 
ground  in  the  Creed  of  the  "West,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  against  them.  Nothwithstanding,  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  fact  that 
can  only  be  set  aside  by  the  production  of  the  documents  alleged 
to  be  wanting — 

1.  That  there  never  has  been  any  Bull  or  Encyclic  issued  by 
any  Pope,    nor    decree  passed  by  any  General  Council,  either 
ordering  their  insertion,  or  making  their  retention  necessary. 

2.  That    the   permanent   use    of   the    Creed    without   those 
words,  has  never  been  interdicted  by  any  Council  or  Pope. 

Nor,  3,  the  doctrine  of  the  Creed  without  them  ever  pro 
nounced  incomplete. 

In  all  which  I  recognise  the  hand  of  God.  It  is  in  practice 
solely  that  I  contend  there  is  and  has  been  any  real  and 
hard  to  be  explained  antagonism  between  ourselves  and  the 
early  Church :  and  in  this  I  recognise  the  hand  of  man.  My 
own  stedfast  belief  is  that  it  can  and  will  eventually  be  removed 
without  sacrificing  any  principle,  without  compromising  even  our 
self-respect.  My  contention  has  hitherto  been  concentrated  upon 
two  points  :  the  definition  of  the  fourth  Council,  and  what  I 
have  called  the  dogmatic  canon  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
Councils.  In  consequence  of  what  has  been  said  in  reply  by  my 
critics,  it  will  be  necessary  to  develope  my  meaning  further  on 
both,  and  in  so  doing  bring  out  a  third  point  that  has  since 
occurred  to  me :  namely,  the  anathemas  of  contemporary  Popes 
against  any  who  transgressed  either. 

I  begin,  then,  by  disclaiming  any  reliance  upon  what  is  usually 

called  the  seventh  Canon  of  Ephesus,  except  so  far  as  the  words 

are  concerned ;  and  that  not  merely  for  the  reason  given  in  my 

first  letter* — namely,  that  it  applied  to  the  Creed  of  Nicsea  solely 

*  "  The  Church's  Creed  or  the  Crown's  Creed,"  p.  13. 
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— but  for  various  others,  too  long  to  recapitulate,  which  my  critics 
will  he  ahle  to  test  for  themselves,  when  two  papers  of  mine,  on 
the  true  origin  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  and  the  true 
character  of  the  so-called  Canons  of  Ephesus,  lately  contributed 
to  a  forthcoming  work,  shall  have  appeared.  Having  already 
disclaimed  any  reliance  upon  it  at  some  length  in  a  tract  published 
by  the  Eastern  Church  Association  as  far  back  as  1867,*  I  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  point  out  any  of  the  inaccuracies  into 
which  my  critics  have  fallen  in  treating  of  it,  except  this  one — 
namely,  that  in  spite  of  all  that  I  have  said  in  express  terms  to 
the  contrary,  they  persist  in  speaking  of  this  canon  as  "  the  key 
note  of  my  whole  pamphlet,"!  as  "  the  basis  of  my  tu  quoque."l 
My  appeal  is,  and  has  always  been,  exclusively,  so  far  as  canons 
are  concerned,  to  the  dogmatic  Canon  of  Chalcedon,  which  was 
repeated  almost  entirely  word  for  word  by  the  fifth  and  sixth 
Councils  ;  and  my  reason  for  calling  it  a  dogmatic  canon  is  two 
fold  :  1.  because  the  word  used  by  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
Council  in  enacting  it  is  wpicre,  which,  every  body  knows,  was 
the  vox  solemnis  of  the  Easterns  for  defining  doctrine ;  and  2. 
because,  by  common  consent,  no  canons  have  been,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  ever  attributed  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  Councils, 
though,  in  re-publishing  the  Creeds  of  Nicsea  and  Constantinople 
at  the  head  of  their  own  dogmatic  definitions,  they  finished 
equally  by  re-enacting  this  one.  This  one,  finally,  was  never 
reckoned  among  the  twenty- seven  or  thirty  Chalcedonian  Canon  3 
by  the  West  or  East.  Whatever  its  true  name  may  be,  therefore, 
it  must  be  placed  on  a  different  footing  from  ordinary  Canons. 

It  runs  as  follows  : 

"  The  holy  and  (Ecumenical  Synod  has  defined  that  it  is  lawful 
for  nobody  to  propose,  that  is,  compile,  put  together,  hold,  or 
teach  others,  another  faith.  Those  who  dare  either  to  put 
together  another  faith,  or  produce,  teach,  or  deliver,  another 

*  "  An  Historical  Account  of  the  addition  of  the  words  '  Filioque,'  &c.,"  p.  6. 
Bivingtons. 

t  A,  p.  273.  }  B,  p.  4. 
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creed  to  any  desirous  of  returning  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth 
from  heathenism,  Judaism,  or  any  heresy  whatsoever,  are  deposed 
if  hishops  or  ecclesiastics ;  if  monks  or  laymen,  anathematised." 

The  definition  of  the  fourth  Council,  or  rather,  those  remark- 
ahle  words  in  it,  applied  directly  to  the  creed  as  it  stood  then — 
in  the  twofold  form  in  which  it  had  just  been  recited.  "  This 
creed  had  heen  sufficient  ....  for  concerning  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  it  expresses — or  sets  forth — the  perfect 
doctrine,"  e/cBiSda-Kei  TO  reXetov.  On  this  one  of  my  critics 
remarks  :  "  The  word  e/cStSaovcet,  '  teaches  forth,'  he  prepos 
terously  translates  '  teaches  explicitly.'  *  And  then  he  asks, 
'  How  can  explicit  teaching  which  is  perfect  admit  of  any  further 
explanation?"1  I  confess  I  cannot  see  any  more  difference 
between  "  teaches  forth"  and  "teaches  explicitly,"  than  that 
the  latter  is  to  my  mind  easier  and  more  natural  English  than 
the  former,  "  Teaches  the  perfect  doctrine,"  which  is  the 
rendering  of  B,  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  compound  efcStSda-tcei,, 
which  was  evidently  not  used  at  hap-hazard  for  the  simple 
SeSda-tcei  by  the  Fathers  themselves,  though  "  docet "  is  the  word 
by  which  it  is  rendered  in  the  Latin  translation  cited  by  A. 

But  this  translation  cannot  pretend  to  any  greater  antiquity 
than  the  bulk  of  those  furnished  in  Mansi  side  by  side  with  the 
Greek.  And  creditable  as,  on  the  whole,  they  may  be,  they  are 
sometimes  inaccurate.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  in  this  case  we 
are  dispensed  from  depending  upon  them  at  all ;  for,  of  the  fifth 
Council,  which,  as  is  well-known  met  at  Constantinople  while 
Pope  Vigilius  was  there,  the  Acts  have  come  down  to 
us  in  Latin  exclusively  ;  and  in  the  sixth  of  them  this 
definition  of  the  fourth  Council  appears  at  full  length,  and 
there  the  rendering  of  those  words  is  :  "  De  Patre  enim  et 
Filio.  et  Spiritu  Sancto  doctrinam  perfectam  edocet,"  t  on 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve.  So  long  as  these  words 
get  their  fair  equivalent  given  to  them  in  Latin  and  English, 
my  contention  is  satisfied  :  and  on  either  of  the  Eegius  Professors 
+  A,  p.  281.  f  Manei,  ix.  839. 
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of  Greek  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  deciding  that  "  etcSiSaa-icei,  TO 
reXetov"  cannot  be  paraphrased  "  its  exph'cit  teaching  is  perfect," 
or  "  what  it  expresses,  or  sets  forth,  is  the  perfect  doctrine," 
I  promise  to  stand  corrected.  "Relatively  perfect,"  I  have  not 
the  smallest  objection  to  concede  the  word  "  reXetov"  may  mean, 
as  B  suggests  :*  but  with  the  article  "TO"  before  it,  if  I  know 
any  thing  of  Greek,  it  must  mean  absolute  perfection,  although 
relatively  to  the  thing  of  which  it  is  predicated.  Predicated  of 
man,  it  will  mean  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  man  is  capable  : 
predicated  of  a  work  of  art  it  will  mean  the  utmost  perfection  to 
which  art  can  be  carried.  It  is  here  predicated  of  a  particular 
portion  of  the  creed  of  the  Church — not  of  the  whole  creed. 
What  else  can  be  meant  here,  therefore,  than  that  this  portion 
of  the  creed  cannot  be  improved  upon,  is  beyond  any  change  for  the 
better — not  in  every  possible  or  conceivable  sense,  to  be  sure  :  but 
relatively  to  the  subject  of  which  the  Council  was  then  speaking, 
namely,  the  creed  of  the  Church.  For  all  purposes  of  a  public 
profession,  what  was  set  forth  in  the  creed  just  recited  concerning 
the  Trinity  was  perfection  :  a  creed  destined  to  be  binding  upon 
the  whole  Church  should  contain  neither  more  nor  less.  This  is 
what  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  Council  must  certainly  be  under 
stood  to  say :  and  for  any  thing  else,  over  and  above  their  mean 
ing,  I  have  never  contended.  They  left  theologians  as  unshackled 
as  ever  in  speculating  upon  this  sublime  mystery  with  becoming 
reverence  :  they  left  future  Councils  free  to  make  new  definitions 
respecting  it  as  often  as  occasion  required :  they  went  no  further 
themselves  than  to  declare  the  creed  authorised  by  them  perfect 
and  incapable  of  improvement,  as  a  profession  of  faith  binding 
upon  all  Christians,  on  that  head.  On  the  subject  of  the  Incar 
nation  they  abstained  in  the  most  marked  manner  from  pro 
nouncing  the  explicit  teaching  of  their  creed  equally  complete. 
They  affirmed  its  sufficiency,  but  in  the  same  breath  admitted 
that  it  might  require  explanation.  "  It  brings  before  (irapurrija-i) 
those  who  accept  it  faithfully  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation," 
*  Mansi,  ix.  p.  14. 
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they  said,  but  allowed  recourse  to  the  letters  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Leo  for  interpreting  its  true  meaning,  in  addition  to  their  own 
summary.      To  do  justice  to  the  Canon  which  ensued,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  this  distinction.      It  was  open  for  them  to  have 
met  the  errors  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  by  enlarging  the  creed 
of  Constantinople,  as  the  Council  of  Constantinople  had  enlarged 
that  of  Nicaea  to  oppose  Macedonius,  but  they  retained  both 
forms  in  their  integrity,  and  promulgated  them  as  the  one  creed 
of  the  Church.      As  the  one  creed  of  the  Church — for  after  recit 
ing  them,  they  immediately  speak  of  both  in  the  singular  number 
as  one  creed.     Then  after  commenting  on  it,  and  providing  for  its 
interpretation  where  necessary,  they  "  defined"  that  no  other  creed 
should  be  allowed.     Since,  therefore,  they  decided  against  intro 
ducing  any  fresh  clauses  into  the  creed  on  a  point  on  which  they 
confessed  its  teaching  needed  to  be  explained  more  fully,  how 
much  more  may  they  be  supposed  to  have  negatived  adding  a 
word  to  it  on  a  point  on  which,  according  to  them,  "  it  expressed 
the  perfect  doctrine."     They  defined,  that  no  other  creed  should 
be  allowed  as  the  creed  of  the  Church  :    for  it  was  of  this  they 
were  speaking.     My  critics  have  raised  singular  difficulties  here, 
from  not  having  read  the  acts  of  the  fourth  and  following  Councils 
carefully  from  beginning  to  end,  as  they  ought  to  have  done 
before  denouncing  one  who  has.      A  contends — from  the  position 
of  this  canon  I  presume* — that  it  "  does  not  refer  merely  to  the 
Nicene,  or  even  the  Constantinopolitan  symbol,  but  to  the  dog 
matic  definition  of  Chalcedon  itself" — Well !    this  is  his  own 
affair  :  and  he  is  welcome  to  any  consequences  that  may  ensue 
from  it.     I  never  said  or  thought  so  myself.     "  Once  suppose  all 
verbal  alteration  to  be  prohibited,"  says  B,|  and  the  difficulty  of 
giving  one  consistent  meaning  to  the  Canon  is  extreme."     Yes, 
if  you  set  to  work  to  invent  out  of  your  own  head  one  that  shall 
not  be  prejudicial  to  some  cherished  thesis  of  your  own,  or  be  a 
reply  to  your  adversary — but   not  otherwise.     As  to  what  the 
Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  following  Councils  themselves  meant  by 
*  P.  277-8.  j  P.  12. 
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their  canon  there  need  not  be  the  smallest  difficulty,  to  those 
who  will  he  at  the  pains  of  ascertaining  in  the  only  way  possible  : 
namely,  by  reading  their  acts  through.  What  they  were  legis 
lating  upon,  was  what  they  had  authorised  as  the  one  creed  of  the 
Church  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Persons  ambitious  of  sub 
stituting  another  for  it  would  have  to  go  through  several  pro 
cesses  before  they  could  attain  their  object.  First,  they  would 
have  to  "  put  together,"  or  "  compile"  themselves,  or  else  get  one 
"  put  together"  or  "  compiled"  for  them.  This  would  necessarily 
be  their  first  step.  This  therefore  was  interdicted  under  anathema 
by  the  Fathers.  The  next  step  would  be  "  holding"  it  them 
selves.  A  second  prohibition  under  anathema  forbade  this. 
The  third  step  would  be  "  teaching,"  or  "  producing"  it  publicly, 
to  those  within  the  Church.  The  same  penalty  was  decreed 
against  this.  The  last  step  would  be  imposing  it  upon  others 
coming  over  to  the  Church  from  any  conceivable  quarter  from 
without.  All  who  did  either  of  these  things  or  the  whole  four, 
incurred  the  same  penalty — modified  only  by  their  condition —  and 
it  was  a  penalty  that  was  incurred  "  ipso  facto"  as  the  form  in 
which  it  is  couched  shews.  B*  shall  hear  more  about  this  in 
due  course. 

Such,  then,  was  the  intention  of  the  fourth  and  following 
Councils  in  defining  this  canon ;  they  decreed  that  the  creed 
authorised  by  them  as  the  one  creed  of  the  Church  should  be 
used  as  such,  word  for  word  as  it  had  been  recited  before  them, 
and  that  no  other  should  be  substituted  for  it,  as  such,  under  the 
heaviest  penalties.  Word  for  word  as  it  had  been  recited  before 
them,  is  a  condition  that  speaks  for  itself.  "  Statuons  et 
ordonnons,"  said  Pius  V.,  in  his  Bull  for  authorising  the  reformed" 
missal,  "  sous  peine  de  notre  indignation,  eu  vertu  de  cette 
constitution  qui  doit  valoir  a  perpetuite,  qu'on  ne  pourra  rien 
ajouter,  retrancher,  ou  changer  au  missel  que  nous  publions."  f 
....  I  shall  show  presently  that  several  of  his  own  pre 
decessors  pledged  the  whole  Church  much  more  solemnly  to  the 
*  Mansi,  ix.  p.  16.  t  Bullar.  M.  II.  333,  translated  by  Bohrbacher,  xxiv.  419. 
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creed,  word  for  word  as  it  had  been  recited  when  this  canon  was 
passed. 

What  was  not  meant  to  he  prohibited  by  this  canon  is  rendered 
as  plain  as  what  was  meant  to  be  prohibited,  from  other  acts  of 
its  framers. 

1.  New  definitions  of  faith,  in  harmony  with  what  had  been 
defined  by  the  Church  previously,  were  not  prohibited.     On  that 
point,  each  of  these  Councils  exercised  the  same  freedom  as  its 
predecessors.     The  fifth  Council  recited  the   creed,  definition, 
and  canon  of  the  fourth,  at  full  length  :  but  appended  its  own 
definition.     The  sixth  Council  re-affirmed  all  the  rulings  of  its 
predecessors  religiously,  recited  the  creed  of  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
and  framed  its  own  definition  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  fourth, 
but  without  reciting  it.     Then,  into  the  canon  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Council  it  introduced  a  fresh  clause,  to  meet  a  new  attribute* 
devised  for  Christ  by  the  Monothelite  Patriarch  and  Synod  of 
Alexandria,  A.D.  633,  for  fear  of  its  ever  creeping  into  the  creed. 
There  is  one  word  in  this  canon,  possibly,  that  might  have  mis 
led  A,  viz.,  7ri(TTi<;,  which,  though  of  much  wider  acceptation  in 
the  abstract,  is  here   restricted   by  the   term   o-v/j,/3o\ov,  which 
follows,   and  explains  it  to  mean  no  more.     There  are  passages 
without  number  in  the  collections  of  Councils,  where  the  context 
shews  it  can  mean  nothing  else.     To  definitions  of  faith,  indeed, 
in  one  sense,  this  canon  would   extend  equally :  not  fettering 
them  in  their  explanations  of  any  dogma  whatsoever  contained 
in  the  creed :  or  obliging  them  all  to  be  couched  in  the  same 
terms  or  form,  but  only  not  to  contain  any  contrary  doctrine. 

2.  Private  professions  of  faith  again  were  never  understood  to 
have  been  prohibited  by  this  canon,  so  long  as  they  were  not 
substituted  for,  or  opposed  to,  the  creed  of  the  Church.  Macarius 
of  Antioch,  was,  in  fact,  called  upon  to  exhibit  his  own  profession 
of  faith  to  the  sixth  Council,  and  by  it  proved  a  Monothelite. 
Two  sessions  later,  a  profession  of  faith  was  received  from  the 
bishop  of  Nicomedia,  and  some  others,  in  which  Monothelism 

*  Mia  deavSpiKT]  tvfpytia,  Mansi,  xi.  565. 
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was  abjured.  A  long  and  remarkable  profession  of  Sophronius,  late 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  was  recited  in  the  next,  or  eleventh 
session,  to  the  great  edification  of  all  present,  as  he  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  detect  and  expose  this  heresy.  Still  more  to 
the  point,  a  profession  of  faith  was  recited  and  accepted  at  the 
seventh  Council  from  Tarasius,  the  new  Patriarch  of  Constanti 
nople,  in  which  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father 
through  the  Son  was  affirmed. 

8.  This  canon  was  never  understood  to  exempt  heretics 
coming  over  to  the  Church  from  abjuring  their  heresy :  nor 
those  suspected  of  heresy  within  the  Church  from  abjuring  the 
error  or  errors  imputed  to  them,  when  called  to  do  so  by  their 
lawful  authorities :  over  and  above  professing  their  faith  in  the 
creed  of  the  Church.  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  had  already 
subscribed  to  the  definition  of  the  fourth  Council,  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  anathematise  Nestorius  and  Eutyches.  Three 
more  bishops  were  required  to  do  the  same.  Ibas,  Bishop  of 
Edessa,  till  he  had  followed  their  example,  was  not  restored  to 
his  see.  Nobody  was  to  be  required  to  believe  more  than  was 
expressed  in  the  creed  of  the  Church ;  but  everybody  was  pro 
hibited  from  holding  or  teaching  anything  contrary  to  the  sense 
put  upon  it  by  the  Church  herself.  Nobody  was  called  upon  to 
disavow  errors  that  he  had  never  held,  or  been  suspected  of 
holding  :  but  everybody  was  bound  to  disavow  his  own  errors  to 
the  full. 

4.  Lastly,  this  canon  could  never  have  been  intended  to  apply 
to  the  short  form  employed  in  administering  Baptism  in  the 
West,  and  called  the  creed  of  the  Apostles :  it  having  been  in 
use  there,  probably,  before  even  the  Nicene  Creed  was 
framed. 

Interpreted  by  their  own  acts,  therefore,  what  the  fourth  and 
following  Councils  "  defined "  respecting  the  creed,  is  plain 
enough;  and  that  we  do  homage  to  it  even  in  our  existing 
practice,  I  shall  presently  show ;  first,  however,  let  me  sub 
stantiate  my  third  point  by  adducing  passages  that  may  be  left 
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to  speak  for  themselves,   once  they  have  been  translated  ade 
quately,  with  their  true  bearings  explained. 

1.  The  Fathers  of  Chalcedon  in  their  formal  allocution  to  the 
Emperor  Marcian,  which  the  legates  of  the  Pope  may  well  be 
thought  to  have  drawn  up  as  they  presided  there,  giving  a  dog 
matic  summary  of  the  faith  confirmed  by  them,  say  "  that  the 
Nicene  Creed  had  ended  originally  with  the  words,  '  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost ; '  but  that  afterwards,  on  the  descendants   of  the 
Arians  transferring  to  the  Holy  Ghost  their  blasphemies  against 
the  Son,  those  who  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  truth  corrected 
their  poison  with  a  fitting  antidote,  by  declaring  Him  Lord  and 
God,  having  His  procession  from  the  Father,  according  to  the 
meaning  of  their  creed  " — Trto-re&x? :  for  it  is  on  this  they  are  com 
menting.*      A  contends  in  one  place  that  "  the  Constantino- 
politan  symbol  does  not  expressly  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
God."  t     On  the  lowest  hypothesis  Greek  Fathers  may  be  sup 
posed  to  know  best  what  Greek  means.     In  declaring  Him  Lord, 
it  declared  Him  God.     It  declared  further,   say  they,  that  He 
proceeds  from  the  Father. 

2.  And  what  did  the  Pope  say  of  it  who  confirmed  their 
rulings  ?      In   writing  to   his   namesake   the  new   emperor,   to 
uphold  the  perfect  and  irretractable  character  of  their  definitions, 
S.  Leo  declared  of  their  creed,  or  "  rule  of  faith, |  that  having 
been  promulgated  by  Divine  inspiration,  nothing  could  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  it."  §     Other  passages  to  the  same  effect 
will  be  given  from  S.  Leo  further  on. 

8.  Hormisdas  is  the  next  Pope  that  shall  be  cited,  for  a  reason 
that  will  appear  hereafter.  As  is  well  known  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  in  his  pontificate  between  the  Churches  of  Eome  and 
Constantinople,  A.D.  519,  on  the  Patriarch  of  the  latter  sub 
scribing  to  a  formula  dictated  by  the  Pope.  "To  all  the  acts  of 
the  four  Councils  of  Nicsea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and 

*  Mansi,  vii.  459.  t  ?•  281. 

J  "  Kegulam  fidei,  quod  symbolum  dicitur."      S.  Aug.  De  Symb.  1.  1. 

§  Mansi,  vi.  308. 
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Chalcedon,  for  confirmation  of  the  faith  and  settlement  of  the 
Church,  I  assent,  and  allow  no  halting  in  respect  of  what  has 
been  well  defined :  those  who  seek  or  have  sought  to  unsettle 
so  much  as  one  letter  of  what  has  been  agreed  upon,  I  know 
have  fallen  from  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolical  Church  of 
God,"  said  the  Patriarch  in  assenting  to  it ;  *  and  one  forcible 
expression  in  this  disclaimer  of  his,  "  usque  ad  unum  apicem" 
was  afterwards  introduced  into  the  profession  of  the  Popes 
themselves  on  their  election.  Hormisdas  on  his  part,  writing  to 
the  next  Patriarch,  Epiphanius,  two  years  afterwards,  and  com 
menting  on  a  synodical  letter  which  had  reached  him  from 
Jerusalem,  still  extant  among  the  acts  of  the  fifth  Council,!  in 
which  adhesion  to  the  creeds  of  Nicsea  and  Constantinople 
authorised  as  one  by  the  fourth  Council,  is  the  engrossing  topic, 
says,  "  If  they  cleave  to  the  rulings  of  the  holy  Fathers,  if 
they  reverence  the  foundations  of  that  faith" — which  interpreted 
by  their  letter,  must  mean  the  creed — "they  will  never  recede 
from  the  doctrines  defined  by  them  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  For  if  they  are  perfect,  as  they  are,  they  neither  need 
any  supplement :  nor,  being  surely  established,  may  they  be 
changed  for  this  further  reason,  as  by  them  all  the  mischief  of 
heresy  was  stopped.  For  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  passed  over 
nothing  of  use  that  the  extremest  diligence  could  devise,  by  both 
exhibiting  the  dogmas  of  its  predecessors  in  a  clearer  light,  and 
stamping  them  with  increased  authority,  while  employed  upon 
its  own  special  work  in  contending  against  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches."!  .... 

4.  Similarly,  Vigilius  in  his  decretal  epistle  addressed  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  confirming  the  fifth  Council : 

' ( Let  all  your  brethren  know,  that  we  both  receive  with  all 
our  brethren  in  all  things,  and  reverence  with  devout  mind,  and 
keep  with  our  whole  heart,  the  four  Councils  of  Nicsea,  Con 
stantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  Whosoever  they  are  who 
follow  not  those  holy  Councils  in  all  things  defined  by  them  con- 

*  Mansi,  viii.  451.  f  Ibid.  1068-72.  J  Ibid,  viii.  1033-5. 
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cerning  the  holy  faith,  we  judge  them  aliens  from  the  assembly 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church."* 

"We  must  not  forget  what  it  was  that  elicited  this  strong 
language  from  Vigilius.  Neither  the  creed  nor  the  definitions  of 
the  fourth,  or  any  previous  council,  had  been  so  much  as 
threatened,  much  less  invaded ;  but  only  condemnation  passed 
upon  certain  writings  of  two  Bishops  Ibas  and  Theodoret,  whose 
personal  orthodoxy  had  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  fourth  Council :  and  upon  the  person  and  writings  of  another 
Bishop,  Theodore,  whom  the  fourth  Council  had  abstained  from 
censuring,  probably  because  he  was  dead.  Vigilius  had  again 
and  again  doubted  whether,  consistently  with  what  was  due  to 
the  fourth  Council,  it  was  allowable  for  him  to  sanction  as  much 
as  this  :  and  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  sanctioning  it 
was  that  almost  all  Africa  and  a  considerable  part  of  Italy  with 
drew  from  his  communion.  Never  had  Popes  been  in  such 
straits  to  vindicate  their  position  as  those  who  came  next  after 
him,  while  the  schism  continued — e.g.  the  three  following. 

5.  Pelagius  I.,  writing  to  the  Bishops  of  Tuscany,  then  in 
schism,  says  : 

"  I  would  have  my  beloved  brethren  know  for  certain,  that  by 
the  grace  of  God  I  keep  the  faith  established  by  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles,  stereotyped  by  authority  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
explained  by  the  holy  Councils  of  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and 
Chalcedon  :  and  that  I  have  never  subtracted  from,  added  to, 
nor  changed  in  aught,  the  definitions  of  the  said  Councils  :  but 
by  the  favour  of  God  observe  all  things  inviolably  that  have  been 
composed  by  them  respecting  the  integrity  of  the  faith ;  sub 
jecting  at  the  same  time  to  the  sentence  of  anathema  whosoever 
shall  ever  consent  to  unsettle,  whether  in  part  or  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  or  call  in  question — which  God  forbid — the  faith  of 
the  above  named  four  Councils,  or  the  tome  of  the  blessed  Leo 
confirmed  in  that  of  Chalcedon. "t  ....  He  repeats  the  same 
thing  jn  his  next  letter,  addressed  to  the  "whole  people  of 
*  Mansi,  ix.  413-18.  t  Mansi,  ix.  716. 
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God."  Still  more  solemnly,  he  tells  King  Childebert,  in  reply  to 
some  reports  that  were  current,  and  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the 
King  and  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  in  France  that  "he  anathe 
matises,  and  pronounces  excluded  from  the  rewards  of  eternal 
life,  all  those  that  in  one  syllable,  one  word,  or  thought  have 
erred,  or  deviated,  or  may  ever  deviate  from  that  faith  which  the 
blessed  Pope  Leo  preached  in  his  epistles,  and  the  fourth 
Council  following  him  in  its  published  definition  received." 

And  lest  there  should  be  the  smallest  uncertainty  what  that 
faith  to  which  he  refers  was,  he  sent  the  king  shortly  afterwards 
what  crowned  heads  have  seldom,  if  ever,  received  from  any 
Pope  before  or  since,  a  profession  of  his  own  faith,  in  which  he 
says  : 

"  I  believe  in  one  God — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

*  ...  The   Holy   Ghost,    Who  is  omnipotent,   equal  to,    and 
co-eternal  and  consubstantial  with,  the  Father  and  the  Son  :  and 
Who,  proceeding  intemporally  from  the  Father,  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  Father  and  the   Son.""  ....  What  he  says  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  here,  being  all  drawn  from  three  Sermons  of  S.  Leo>  still 
extant,  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  especially  the  second,  f 

6.  Pelagius  II.  in  his  first  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Istria,  then 
in  schism  also,  follows  his  namesake  and  predecessor  in  "  ana 
thematising  all  who  hold,  believe  or  venture  to  teach  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  four  Councils  and  of  S.  Leo."t 
In  his  second  letter,  he  bids  them  "  look  through  all  the  synodical 
letters  that  have  passed  on  the  subject,  and  they  will  find  nothing 
laid  down  in  them  respecting  the  fourth  Council,  save  that  its 
definition  of  faith  should  be  maintained  inviolable. "§  In  his 
third  letter,  the  letter  which  B  extols  so  much  for  "its  speci 
ality  "i| — written,  it  is  said,  by  our  great  founder,  S.  Gregory , 
then  his  deacon — the  Pope  repeats  approvingly  several  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  S.  Leo,  cited  by  his  correspondents  :  for 
example,  from  his  seventy- eighth  letter,  where  he  says  : 

*  Mansi,  ix.  728.  t  Serm.  Ixxvi.  Ed.  Ballerin.  J  Mansi,  ix.  898; 

§  Ibid.  896.  ||  P,  43. 
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"  Concerning  the  things  defined  at  Nicaea,  and  at  Chalcedon, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  we  dare  not  attempt  their  handling, 
as  though  they  were  doubtful  or  infirm,  which,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  authority  so  great  has  fixed  ....  because,  as  has  been 
truly  said  by  your  majesty,  "perfection  cannot  receive  increase, 
nor  fulness  addition."* 

Further  on,  in  correcting  his  correspondents  in  one  of  their 
citations,  probably,  from  the  letter  of  the  Patriarch  John,  not 
Anatolius,  to  Hormisdas,  above  mentioned,  he  says  the  reading 
of  it  which  he  accepts  is  : 

"  We  cannot  stir  or  violate  a  single  jot  or  letter  of  what  has 
been  rightly  and  inviolably  defined  by  the  fourth  Council. "f.  .  .  . 

In  concluding,  his  emphatic  language  is  : 

"  One  thing  that  we  have  said  before,  and  are  not  tired  of  repeat 
ing  ever  so  often,  is,  that  we  keep  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Council 
in  all  things  by  the  Grace  of  God  intact :  and  its  definitions,  like 
those  of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  and  Nicsea,  we ' 
have  till  now  maintained  ir  retractable,  and  purpose  keeping  irre* 
tractable,  though  it  should  cost  us  our  life"\ 

7.  To  the  same  effect,  S.  Gregory  I.  himself,  when  Pope,  writing 
to  the  Patriarch  John  in  those  well-known  words  : 

"  As  the  four  books  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  so  I  profess  to  receive 

and  venerate  the  four  Holy  Councils Whoever  entertains 

another  doctrine,  let  him  be  anathema ;  but,  whosoever  holds  the 
faith  of  the  said  Synods,  peace  be  to  him  from  God  the  Father, 
through  Jesus  Christ  His  Son."§ 

In  his  letter  to  SecundinusJ  parts  of  which  indeed  have  been 
thought  interpolated,  he  says  : 

"  Hence  it  is,  that  as  often  as  prelates  are  consecrated  to  the 
four  principal  sees,  they  exchange  synodical  epistles  with  each 
other,  in  which  they  profess  to  keep  the  Holy  Council  of  Chalcedon 
with  the  other  general  Councils,  even  as  we  ourselves  avoid  and 


*  Mausi,  ix.  435.  f  Ibid.  437.  *  Ibid.  454: 

§  Ibid.  ||  Ibid.  x.  143. 
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pronounce  to  be  under  anathema,  all  ivlw  presume  to  diminish 
aught  from  the  faith  of  that  Council,  or  add  aught  in  it."   .... 
As  he  had  written  to  Queen  Theodelinda  previously : 
"  We  strike  with   interposed    anathema  whosoever  has  pre 
sumed   to   add   to,   or   take  from,   the  faith   of  the  said  four 
Councils,    especially    that    of   Chalcedon,   which    has    caused 
doubt  and  been  an  occasion  of  superstition  to  some  unlearned 
men."  *  .... 

The  progress  of  the  Monothelite  heresy  drew  forth  stronger 
and  still  more  decisive  language  from  the  Popes  who  succeeded 
Honorius.  The  evil  which  they  had  to  resist  was  twofold  ;  first, 
the  inauguration  of  new  terms  that  might  eventually  find  their 
way  into  the  creed;  and  secondly,  the  imposition  of  formulas, 
other  than  the  creed  as  terms  of  communion.  Of  the  first  kind 
was  the  phrase  coined  by  the  Alexandrian  Patriarch,  Cyrus,  already 
mentioned:  of  the  second,  the  "Ecthesis"  issued  by  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  some  five  years  later.  In  protesting  against 
both,  they  brought  the  full  meaning  of  the  Chalcedonian  canon  out. 

8.  Thus,  John  IV.  in  apologizing  for  Honorius,  entreats  the 
Emperor  Constantine  III.  to  cancel  the  obnoxious  formula  that 
had  been  published  and  passed  round  for  subscription  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  that  "  the  perfection  of  the 
faith,  as  it  had  shone  forth,  till  then,  so  through  his  instrumen 
tality,  like  that  of  the  first  Constantine,  it  might  remain  by  the 
blessing  of  God  in  full  force."  t  .  .  .  . 

9.  Theodore  I.  the  next  Pope,  was  much  more  outspoken  to 
the  same  effeet.     "  For,"  as  he  told  the  new  Patriarch  of  Con 
stantinople,    Paul,    "  if  the   true  faith    confirmed  by  so  many 
Councils  be  corrected  with  a  certain  addition  and  emendation  by 
Heraclius  and  Pyrrhus,  then  is  the  faith  accurately  tested  by  the 
fathers   seen  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  dead   have  come  to  be 
defrauded  of  their  hope  of  glory."  t   .  .  .  .    Further  on,  having 
inveighed  against  the  "Ecthesis  "  which  had  not  been  abandoned 
in  conformity  with  the  demands  of  his  predecessor,  declared  it  to 

*  Mansi,  is.  1178.  t  Ibid.  x.  696.  J  Ibid.  704. 
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be  of  no  force,  and  denounced  subscription  to  it  under  anathema, 
he  bursts  forth  with  a  distinctness  rarely  surpassed  on  any  subject 
by  any  Pope. 

"Enough  for  us  is  the  faith  which  the  holy  Apostles  preached, 
Councils  confirmed,  and  the  holy  Fathers  set  their  seal  to  ;  by 
which  we  have  been  made  regenerate  and  taught  ourselves,  and 
which  we  teach  :  allowing  no  augmentation  in  the  Creed  of  the 
faith  by  Councils  confirmed.  Anathema  to  those  who  add  to, 
anathema  to  those  iv'ho  take  from,  the  Sacred  Lesson — that  is,  the 
Creed — which  was  defined  at  Nicaea,  confirmed  at  Constantinople, 
established  at  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  under  the  Grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  those  holy  and  orthodox  Fathers  who  flourished 
in  the  Catholic  faith."* 

"And  therefore,"  he  says  in  the  formal  instrument  that  went 
in  this  letter  to  Constantinople,  "  since  by  the  Council  of  Chal 
cedon  an  anathema  was  decreed  against  all  those  who  should  add 
or  take  away  anything  in  the  faith  confirmed  by  so  many  Fathers, 
we  must  forewarn  our  brethren  that  having  reprobated  all  that 
the  said  Pyrrhus  has  adventured  against  the  apostolic  faith,  they 
fulfil  our  hopes  by  retaining  the  same  faith,  on  which  they  have 
been  fed  and  nourished  by  their  holy  mother  the  Church,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  extravagances  of  rash  novelty."! 

"  Pyrrhus,"  he  tells  the  bishops  who  consecrated  Paul,  "  may 
be  deposed  from  his  whole  priesthood  canonically,"  for  "having 
as  it  were  promulgated  a  new  faith  and  creed,  contrary  to  the 
Holy  Council  of  Chalcedon  :  undeterred  by  the  fear  of  eternal 
punishment,  and  of  the  anathema  decreed  in  the  same  Council, 
that  nobody  should  attempt  to  add  any  thing  to,  or  subtract  any 
thing  from,  the  Sacred  Lesson :  that  is,  the  venerable  Creed."  I  ... 

Theodore,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  a  Greek-speaking 
Pope — being  a  native  of  Jerusalem — and  he  declares  ex  cathedra, 
that  is,  as  head  of  the  Church,  that  the  Chalcedonian  Canon 
prohibits  under  anathema,  not  merely  the  employment  of  any 
public  profession  of  faith  other  than  the  creed,  but  the  adding  to, 
t  Mansi,  x.  705.  t  Ibid.  706.  J  Ibid.  708. 
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or  taking  from,  the  creed  at  all,  as  it  stood  then  :  or,  as  he  says 
in  another  place,  "  the  adding  or  taking  away  any  thing  in  the 
creed  " — in  other  words,  not  merely  that  which  was  new  or  alien, 
lest  persons  should  dispute  what  was  new  or  alien,  but  any  thing 
whatsoever.  The  intention  of  this  Canon  according  to  him, 
therefore,  was  not  merely  that  the  public  creed  of  the  Church 
should  never  be  superseded  or  overlaid  by  any  other  public  pro 
fession  or  professions,  but  that  it  should  be  for  ever  used  word  for 
word  as  it  had  been  recited  at  the  fourth  Council :  and  the  Pope 
joins  his  own  formal  anathema  to  that  of  the  Council  against  all 
who  should  at  any  time  transgress  in  either  way. 

10.  S.  Martin,  the  next  Pope,  and  the  all  but  general  Council 
at  Eome  under  him,  A.D.  649,  promulgated  the  same  sentence 
positively  in  their  seventeenth  Canon. 

"  If  any  confess  not,  agreeably  with  the  holy  Fathers,  in  their 
proper  and  true  sense,  all  things  that  have  been  handed  down  and 
preached  by  the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  of  God,  and 
by  the  holy  Fathers  and  venerable  five  Councils  as  well,  without 
deviating  a  letter  in  word  or  thought,  let  him  be  condemned.  "* 

Constantino  IV.  told  Pope  Bonus  that  his  reason  for  desiring 
the  sixth  Council,  was  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople  that  "the  difference 
between  them  and  the  Holy  See  then  had  originated  in  some 
novel,  and  as  he  thought,  objectionable  phrases  that  had  been 
introduced,  on  which  they  had  not  as  yet  met  to  pronounce."! 
This  invitation,  as  is  well  known,  was  accepted  by  S.  Agatho, 
Donus  having  died  in  the  interim  :  and  on  the  assembling  of  the 
Council,  two  letters,  one  from  himself  in  his  own  name,  the  other 
in  that  "of  all  the  Councils  subject  to  the  Council  of  the  Apos 
tolic  see"  that  had  met  under  him,  were  read  and  received. 

11.  In  the  first  of  them  the  Pope  asks,   "  How  can  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  be  discovered  by  us,  except 
we  guard  canonically  what  has  been  defined  by  our  holy  prede 
cessors  and  the  five  holy  synods,  in  simplicity  of  heart,   and 

*  Mansi,  x.  1155-8.  t  Mansi,  xi.  198, 
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unambiguousness  of  the  faith  handed  down  by  the  fathers; 
making  this  one  thing  our  special  boast  and  diligence,  that 
nothing  be  diminished,  nothing  changed  or  added,  beyond  what 
has  been  canonically  defined ;  but  that  the  same  should  be  kept 

in  words  and  in  thoughts  intact Hence  he  had 

instructed  his  legates,  not  to  presume  to  add,  subtract,  or  alter 
any  thing:  but  in  all  sincerity  to  declare  the  tradition  of  his 
Holy  See,  as  it  had  been  defined  by  his  apostolic  prede 
cessors."*  .... 

In  the  second  of  them,  the  Pope  speaking  with  his  Synod, 
says  : 

"  This  is  our  perfect  knowledge:  To  guard  in  the  closest  keep 
ing  of  our  mind  the  definitions  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
faith,  which  the  Apostolic  throne  has  both  kept  and  hands  down 
till  now ;  believing  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty  ....  His 
only  begotten  Son  ....  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ....  Who 
proceeds  from  the  Father,  Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  is 
together  worshipped,  and  together  glorified."!  ....  Further 
on,  "  The  true  faith,"  they  add,  "cannot  be  changed,  nor  preached 
in  one  way  now  and  in  another  hereafter."! 

Here  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  Apostolic  throne  from  the 
first  till  then  is  expressly  defined  to  have  been  "the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father,"  which,  being  part  of  the 
true  faith,  likewise  could  not,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
be  preached  in  one  way  then  and  in  another  at  some  future 
time. 

At  their  eighteenth  session  the  Fathers  of  the  sixth  Council, 
in  promulgating  their  definition,  affirmed  their  entire  agreement 
with  the  five  preceding  Councils,  and  as  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  of 
them  the  creeds  of  Nica?a  and  Constantinople  having  been  recited 
and  regarded  as  one,  say  of  it  that  "  it  had  been  adopted  by  their 
predecessors  for  the  overthrow  of  every  soul- destroy  ing  heresy" 
And  they  conclude  by  appending  to  their  own  definition,  as  has 
been  said,  the  Chalcedcnian  Canon  enlarged  by  a  single  clause, 
*  Mansi,  xi.  235-G.  t  Ibid.  289-92.  +  Ibid.  294. 
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directed  against  the  Monothelite  party,  forbidding  the  introduc 
tion  of  any  new  word  or  phrase,  to  the  subversion  of  what  they 
had  denned  themselves.*  To  suppose  them  agreeable  to  the 
introduction  of  any  word  or  phrase  that  might  fall  short  of  this, 
or  that  they  relaxed  or  qualified  the  meaning  of  the  original 
Canon  by  what  they  added  to  it,  is  to  accuse  them  of  having  so 
far  betrayed  their  predecessors. 

There  were  several  professions  recited  at  this  Council,  illus 
trative  of  the  general  views  that  prevailed  there,  and  on  one 
point  all  were  unanimous.  First,  Mansuetus,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
and  his  Synod,  who  said  :  "  When  we  name  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
shew  Him  to  proceed  from  the  Person  of  the  Eternal  Father." 
In  the  letter  containing  their  profession,  they  say  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  fourth  Council,  that  "  they  had  elaborated  a  creed  of  the 
orthodox  faith  in  splendid  language,  and  with  all  the  elegance  of 
a  scientific  style ;  besides  promulgating  in  their  decree  that  any 
body  presuming  to  add  or  dimmish  beyond  what  was  decreed 
then  on  the  faith  would  lie  under  anathema."! 

Next,  in  the  profession  of  S.  Sophronius,  that  was  received  with 
so  much  enthusiasm,  we  read,  "  I  believe  in  one  God  ....  and 
in  one  Holy  Spirit,  Who  proceeds  from  God  the  Father."  .  .  After 
wards,  almost  in  the  words  of  Pope  Theodore  :  "  Following  these 
blessed  and  holy  synods,  I  know  of  but  one  definition  of  faith,  I 
recognise  both  one  lesson  and  creed,  which  the  blessed  assembly 
of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  divine  Fathers  at  Nicaea  put 
into  words  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Fathers 
of  Constantinople  confirmed,  the  two  hundred  Fathers  of  Ephesus 
made  sure,  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  Fathers  of  Chalcedon 
accepted,  ordained,  and  bade  to  be  kept  unalterable,  unscathed, 
and  immoveable   through  and   through."!      Even  Macarius  of 
Antioch  said  in  his  otherwise  faulty  profession  :    "  And  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Who  proceeds  from  the  Father,  and  was  made  mani 
fest  through  the  Son  :  that  is,  to  men."§    And  Peter  of  Nicomedia : 

*  Mansi,  xi.  C31-9.          t  Ibid.  205-6.  }  Ibid.  xi.  466-96.        §  Ibid.  852. 


"the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life  Who  proceeds  from  the 
Father."*  If  there  was  one  point  on  which  all  were  agreed  it  was  this. 

12.  Hence  when  Leo  II.  in  sending  the   acts  of  the  sixth 
Council  into  Spain,  affirmed  that  "  now  by  the  blessing  of  God 
all  the  prelates  of  the  Churches  of  God  were  agreed  everywhere, 
and  in  harmony  with  each  other  on  the  true  faith,  so  that  every 
flock  had  been  made  one  mouth  and  lip,  one  Shepherd,  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,  being  preached  with  unanimity  and  in  sincerity 
by  all  his  priests  "  t  ....  he  could  not  have  pointed  to  any 
dogma  throughout  their  range,  on  which   all   members   of  the 
Council  had    expressed   themselves  more   identically,   than   on 
that  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father. 

13.  Hence,  too,  in  the  earliest  of  the  professions  of  faith  which 
used  to  be  made  by  the  Popes  on  their  election,  and  must  have 
been  actually  taken  by  Leo  II.  or  his  immediate  successors,  for 
it  speaks  of  the  sixth  Council  as  a  recent  occurrence,  the  Pope 
swore    "  to  keep  the  five   Councils  of  Nicsea,   Constantinople, 
Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  and  the  fifth  under  Justinian  intact,  'usque  ad 
unum  apicem  : '  he  will  observe  the  sixth  under  Constantino  IV. 
als  o  with   equal,   or  even  ampler,  honour  and  veneration ;  and 
will  teach  what  they  taught,  and  condemn  with  heart  and  mouth 
what  they  condemned." 

14.  Finally,  Stephen  IV.  in  the  Council  that  met  at  Eome 
A.D.  769,  as  his  successor  informed  Charlemagne,  ruled :  that 
"  if  any  body  maintain  another  definition  of  faith,  or  creed,  or 
doctrine  besides  that  handed  down  by  the  holy  Fathers  and  the 
six  general  Councils,  and  confirmed  by  the  holy  Fathers  com 
posing  them   ....  we  anathematise  such  as  impious,  and  pro 
nounce  him  alien  from  and  extraneous  to  the  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church."! 

I  shall  return  to  this  decree  further  on.     Even  B  must  admit 

by  this  time,  that  had  I  ever  said  what  he  has  been  so  good 

as  to  say  for  me,  "that  some  800  years  ago  the  Roman  Church 

introduced  a  new  doctrine,  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

*  Mansi,  xi.  852.        f  Ibid.  1058.        J  Migne's  Patrol,  xcviii.  1252-3. 
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from  the  Son,  into  her  materia  fidei"*  it  would  not  have  been 
altogether  groundless ;  but  the  fact  is  I  have  never  said  this. 
In  the  tract  published  for  me  by  the  E.  C.  A.  in  1867  there  is 
the  fullest  admission  that  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Son  was  "taught  reverentially,  and  in  substance 
identically,  by  several  of  the  Fathers,  a  tower  of  strength  in 
themselves — SS.  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  for  instance — 
long  before  the  schism  commenced :  and  what  they  said  on  the 
subject  was  allowed  by  general  consent  to  be  consistent  with 
orthodoxy."!  Still  it  was  taught  by  them  as  a  private,  not  a 
public  doctrine,  in  their  speculative  works  for  the  learned,  rather 
than  in  their  practical  commentaries  on  the  saving  truths  to  be 
believed  by  all.  In  the  Enchiridion  of  S.  Augustine,  for  instance, 
the  teaching  of  the  creed  is  explained  to  be,  that  "  there  is  one  God 
and  Three  Persons  :  the  Father,  the  Son  begotten  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  same  Father,  but  one  and 
the  same  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son."|  Exactly  what 
Pelagius  I.  professed  more  than  one  hundred  years  afterwards  in 
his  letter  to  king  Childebert,  as  we  have  seen  :  as  nearly  as 
possible  what  S.  Cyril  was  teaching  in  his  comments  on  the 
Creed  about  the  same  time  :  "  He  is  poured  forth  or  proceeds 
from  the  Father,  but  is  supplied  to  the  creature  through  the 
Son:"§  as  nearly  as  possible  what  S.  Athanasius  had  taught 
in  his  "  Exposition  of  the  faith  "  little  less  than  one  hnndred 
years  before  :  "  The  Holy  Ghost,  Who,  proceeding  from  the 
Father,  is  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Father  Who  sends,  and  of 
the  Son  Who  conveys  Him,  through  Whom  He  has  filled  all 
things."i|  So  again,  in  the  oldest  Liturgies — First,  in  the 
Gelasian  Sacramentary,  after  the  beautiful  "  Preface  to  the 
Creed "  the  Presbyter  says :  "  Declare  their  faith,  how  they 
believe  :  "  and  the  Creed  immediately  follows,  recited  in  Greek 
first,  and  then  in  Latin  by  the  Acolyte.  In  each  version  the 
article  on  the  Holy  Ghost  runs :  "  Who  proceedeth  from  the 

*  Migne  Patrol,  xcviii.  4.  t  P.  31.  J  C.  9.          §  Mansi,  v.  406. 

|i  Migne's  Patrol.  Gr.  xxv.  208. 
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Father" — and  when  over,  the  Presbyter  comments  on  it  in  these 
words  :  "  Such  is  the  sum  of  our  faith,  dearly  beloved  :  here 
the  power  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  pronounced  equal 
and  one :  here  the  Holy  Ghost  is  shown  inseparable  from  the 

Godhead  of  the  Father  and  the  Son Therefore,  beloved, 

having  now  become  acquainted  with  the  Creed  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  has  been  recited  in  your  presence,  go  and  learn  it 
carefully  for  yourselves,  ivithout  changing  a  word."  Mabillon 
and  Muratori  consider  this  office  to  be  older  than  A.D.  809,  or 
rather  as  old  as  720.*  So  likewise  in  the  Sacramentary  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  to  which  they  assign  nearly  the  same  date — 
where  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles  is  explained,  and  on  the  article 
relating  to  the  Holy  Ghost  are  these  words:  "Having  believed  in 
God  the  Father  All-mighty,  and  in  His  Only  begotten  Son  through 
faith,  you  must  needs  confess  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  He  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Who  goes  forth  from  the  Father. "t  On  which  Muratori 
remarks,  "  there  is  no  mention  of  Procession  from  the  Son, 
either  here,  or  further  on  in  the  Mass  for  Sunday."  In  that 
office,  the  statement  of  one  of  the  "  Contestations  "  is  :  "  The 
Father  unbegotten ;  the  Son  alone  begotten ;  the  Holy  Spirit 
alone  proceeding  from  the  Father,  co-eternal  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son.":}: 

Such  accordingly  was  the  doctrine  which  ordinary  Christians 
were  taught  all  over  the  world  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the 
sixth  Council,  and  in  exact  harmony  with  its  rulings,  except  in 
Spain.  And  in  Spain  the  very  Council  at  which  Procession  from 
the  Son  was  first  taught  under  anathema,  the  third  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  589,  decreed  in  its  second  Canon,  "  that  in  all  the  Churches 
of  Spain  and  Gallicia,  the  symbol  of  the  faith  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  that  is,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Fathers,  be 
recited  according  to  the  form  of  the  Eastern  Churches  ;"§  mother 
words,  that  it  should  be  maintained  intact — as  in  the  East — and, 
as  I  pointed  out  long  since,  the  "  Filioque"  is  said  to  be  wanting 

*  Liturg.  Eom.  Vol.  I.  539 — 41,  with  the  Diss.  c.  5,  p.  53. 

f  Vol.  II.  775,  «t  seq.  }  Ibid,  p.  936.  §  Mandi,  ix.  977  «t  seq. 


in  one  MS.  even  of  this  Council.*  That  it  existed  in  any  pro 
fession  of  the  earlier  Councils  of  Toledo  is  not  generally  believed 
now  for  reasons  which  B.  should  have  studied  and  answered,! 
before  asserting  the  contrary.!  The  synod  of  Hatfield,  A.D.  680, 
is  the  only  well-authenticated  synod  out  of  Spain  where  Proces 
sion  from  the  Son  was  affirmed  before  the  eighth  century :  and 
there  probably  from  some  local  cause.  §  Even  so,  there  is  no 
proof  in  its  acts  that  the  "  Filioque"  stood  in  its'  creed. 

"Pope  after  Pope,"  says  B,  "from  the  time  of  S.  Leo  at  least, 
had  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Procession,  under  the  Latin 
formula,  throughout  the  Western  Patriarchate,  and  in  the  sixth 
century  we  have  record  of  their  using  the  same  formula  in 
addressing  the  Eastern  Churches. "||  Of  all  which  I  challenge 
B.  to  the  proof.  To  quote  such  passages  as  he  has  produced  in 
support  of  it  is  idle,  till  he  has  answered  my  objections  to  them 
that  have  long  been  published.  He  cannot  have  read  the  letter 
of  S.  Leo,  to  which  he  refers,  with  attention,  or  he  must  have 
seen  that  S.  Leo  is  there  quoting  from  the  work  of  Tarribius 
himself  a  description  of  the  errors  which  he  had  been  asked  by 
him  to  refute.  No  such  phrase  as  "de  utroque  processit"  occurs 
or  any  thing  approaching  to  it,  in  his  other  works. IT  This  again 
is  one  of  the  letters  figuring  in  the  collection  of  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore,  who  tampered  with  almost  all  that  he  used.  The  letter 
of  Hormisdas  to  which  B.  refers,  happens  to  be  just  a  case  in 
point,  figuring  as  it  does  in  the  same  collection.  I  want  to  know 
how  a  respectable  controversialist,  which  is  what  B  aspires  to 
be,  or  a  great  authority  which  Father  Perrone**  is  allowed  to  be, 
can  cite  this  passage  without  ever  so  much  as  hinting  that  in 
the  form  quoted  by  them  it  is  not  what  Hormisdas  wrote.  In 
every  printed  edition  of  the  letters  of  Hormisdas  that  I  have 
seen,  and  not  only  that  of  Mansi,  there  is  this  foot-note  appended 

*  Christendom's  Divisions,   ii.  358 ;     in    \vhich  passage  B  will   see  King 
Keccared  gets  full  credit  for  honesty. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  431.  }  P.  6  of  his  Tract.  §  See  p.  18  of  my  Tract. 

II  P.  5.  IT  P.  13.  **  Tract,  de  Trin.  c.  v.  n.  843. 
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to  it.*  "  As  originally  ivritten  this  passage  stood  thus  :  '  Notum 
etiam  quod  sit  proprium  Spiritus  Sancti.  Proprium  autem 
F'dii  Dei,'  "  &c.,  which  an  ancient  and  nearly  contemporary  hand 
reforms  in  this  manner:  "Notum  etiam  quod  sit  proprium 
Spiritus  Sancti  ut  de  Patre  et  Filio  procedcret  sub  una  sub- 
stantia  Deitatis.  Proprium  quoque  Filii  Dei,"  &c.,  which  is 
another  thing  altogether.  The  Pope  wrote  :  "  What  is  the 
property  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  also  known  :  "  which  makes  good 
sense  enough  :  and  it  so  happens  that  in  a  letter  written  on  the 
self-same  day  to  Epiphanius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as 
this  to  the  Emperor,  he  speaks  much  to  the  same  effect,  and  is 
not  a  hit  more  definite.  Somebody  who  thought  that  he  should 
have  expressed  himself  more  plainly,  corrected  what  the  Pope 
wrote  to  the  Emperor,  forgetting  or  not  knowing  that  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  nearly  the  same  terms  on  the  self 
same  day  to  the  Patriarch.  Lastly,  no  such  profession  was 
inserted  in  the  formula  for  reconciliation  sent  by  him  into  the 
East.  B  alludes  to  the  letter  of  S.  Maximus  to  Marinus  with 
out  naming  it,  as  his  next  authority.  Now,  it  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  Anastasius,  the  Librarian  of  the  Popes  in 
the  ninth  century,  two  hundred  years  after  the  Saint  supposed  to 
have  written  it  had  deceased.  Allowing  its  genuineness,  it 
mentions  no  Pope  by  name,  and  cannot  be  identified  with  any 
for  certain.  Again,  the  doctrine  attributed  in  it  to  the  supposed 
Pope,  is  not  Procession  from,  but  through  or  by  the  Son:  "''under 
standing  the  words  Mission  and  Procession  to  be  synonymous," 
as  Anastasius,  who  translated  this  letter  into  Latin,  expressly 
says — f 

I  make  B  a  present  of  the  profession  attributed  to  S.  Gregory 
the  Great,  as  he  does  not  refer  to  it,  in  which  the  following  words 
occur  :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  neither  begotten  nor  unbegotten,  but 
co-eternal  :  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  ...  as 
this  occurs  in  his  life  solely,  written  by  John  the  Deacon  at  the 

*  See  Christendom's  Divisions,  ii.  432.          t  See  my  Tract,  p.  20,  21. 
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request  of  John  VIII.,  A.D.  872,  or  two  centuries  and  a  half 
after  his  death.     This  clause,  moreover,  having  found  its  way 
into  the  third  of  the  professions  in  the   Liber  Diurnus,  may 
suffice  to  shew  B  that  this  part  of  it  at  all  events  is  not  older 
than  the  ninth  century.      Before  referring  it  with  Gamier  to  the 
seventh  century,  B  should   have  remembered  that  in  order  to 
be  able  to  do  so,  Gamier  was  obliged  to  suppose  the  "  Filioque" 
had  been  fraudulently  erased  by  the  Greeks,  wherever  it  might 
be  expected  to  have  occurred,  in  the  acts  of  the  sixth  Council  : 
Pagi's  reply  to  which  is  unanswerable ;   namely,  that  John  V. 
having  been  one  of  the  legates  of  S.  Agatho  to  the  sixth  Council, 
he  must  have  known,  and  would  never  have  received  them  on 
becoming  Pope,  had  there  been  any  foul  play   with  its   acts. 
Unless  B  has  other  authorities  to  produce,  his  assertion  that 
"  Pope  after  Pope  taught,"  as  he  affirms,  at  the  time  of  which  he 
speaks,  falls  to  the  ground.      And  there  are  two  things,  in  con 
clusion,  on  which  both  he  and  those  who  hold  with  him  would  do 
well  to  reflect  in  discussing  this  question.      1.  That  the  sooner 
all  spurious  authorities  cited  by  westerns  in  connection  with  it  are 
given  up,  the  better  for  the  promotion  of  "Peace  through  the 
Truth."     2.  The  more  widely  "the  doctrine  of  the  Procession," 
as  B  phrases  it,   "  under  the  Latin  formula"  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  taught  in  the  western  patriarchate  "  from  the  time  of 
S.  Leo,"  the  more  inexplicable  is  the  phenomenon  that  at  the 
sixth  Council  S.  Agatho  should  have  declared,  "  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Councils   subject  to  the  Council  of  the  Apostolic  See," 
that  it  was  part  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  faith,  kept  and 
handed  down  by  the  Apostolic  throne  till  then,  that  "the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  :"    while   "the  doctrine  of  the 
Procession   under  the  Latin   formula"  was  never  so  much   as 
whispered   there,   still  less  inserted  in   any  of  the  professions 
received  there,  public  or  private,  western  or  eastern.      What  was 
his  Holiness,  and  what  were  all  the  Councils    subject  to  his 
council,  about,  to  have  abstained  from  making  profession  of  the 
Procession  "  under  the  Latin  formula,"  had  they  been  in  the   ! 
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habit  of  considering  it  for  two  centuries  essential  to  their  faith  ; 
or  to  have  re-enacted  the  Chalcedonian  Canon  binding  the  Church 
once  more  "  nullum  augmentum  in  syinbolo  Jidei  rccipere,"  as 
Pope  Theodore  had  declared  the  meaning  of  this  Canon  to  be 
within  memory  ? 

To  the  best  of  my  belief,  founded  upon  very  careful  inquiry, 
the  next  declaration  on  the  Procession  that  we  can  venture  to 
attribute  to  any  Pope  subsequent  to  that  of  Pelagius  I.  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  of  the  professions  of  the  "  Liber  Diurnus." 
This  Gamier  thinks  may  have  been  first  taken  by  Gregory  II.  : 
but  a  biographer  of  Adrian  I.,  since  discovered  by  Mabillon,* 
assigns  it  expressly  to  him.  And  here  the  Pope,  in  explaining 
what  had  been  ruled  by  the  Councils  of  Nicasa  and  Constantinople, 
says  :  "  Through  these  two  sacred  Councils  we  know  the  Holy 
and  Indivisible  Trinity  to  be  one  God  :  and  the  substance  of  the 
Trinity  to  be  one  :  and  have  learnt  to  preach  the  Trinity  in 
Unity,  and  Unity  in  Trinity,  to  men  :  while  for  the  unity  of  the 
essence  we  confess  one  God,  and  for  the  difference  of  the  sub 
sistences  or  persons  teach  an  indivisible  Trinity  :  the  Son 
eternally  born  of  the  Father :  the  Holy  Spirit  proved  to  proceed 
from  the  Father.  Which  same  Spirit,  the  Son  of  God  describes 
as  receiving  of  His  own  :  manifests  as  sent  by  the  Father  in  His 
Name  :  by  breathing  on  His  disciples,  announces  as  proceeding 
from  Himself  in  the  words,  '  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :'  and 
then,  in  ascending  into  Heaven,  sends  the  Paraclete  to  His 
disciples  as  He  had  promised."  .  .  . 

Here  Procession  from  the  Father  having  been  affirmed  first  in 
a  separate  clause,  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  if  to  bear  out  what  the  fourth  Council  had 
said  of  the  creed,  Procession  from  the  Son  is  affirmed  afterwards, 
and  based  upon  what  happened  when  our  Lord  was  upon  earth  * 
In  this  profession,  therefore,  "proceeding  from  the  Son,"  is 
clearly  synonymous  with  "  given  "  or  "  sent  by  the  Son :"  which 

*  Mus.  ItaL  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  39. 
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is  neither  more  nor  less  what  had  been  taught  in  the  Church  all 
the  world  over,  from  the  time  of  S.  Leo,  and  long  before  :  as  the 
passages  that  have  been  adduced  from  SS.  Athanasius,  Cyril, 
and  Augustine  prove.  And  any  body  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of 
comparing  what  is  said  here  with  the  arguments  by  which  the 
same  Pope  defends  S.  Tarasius  against  Charlemagne,  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  he  considered  the  profession  of  S.  Tarasius  in  as  exact 
harmony  with  the  general  teaching  of  the  Fathers  as  his  own  : 
and  "mission  "  and  "procession  "  synonymous  in  all  three.* 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  doctrine  professed  by  the  Holy  See 
when  the  seventh  Council  met,  as  far  as  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  concerned  :  and  it  was  accompanied  with  the 
same  declaration  of  unswerving  adhesion  to  the  faith  of  the  six 
Councils  that  had  been  wont  to  be  made  previously ;  and  their 
creed,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  declared  by  the  immediate  pre 
decessor  of  Adrian  himself,  under  anathema,  to  be  the  only  creed 
allowed. 

The  seventh  Council  was  no  less  true  to  the  teaching  of  the 
six  Councils  preceding  it,  and  of  the  Holy  See.  With  what  it 
ruled  on  other  matters,  we  are  not  concerned.  But  in  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Procession,  two  private  professions  that 
had  been  made  by  the  new  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  Con 
stantinople  on  their  election,  were  submitted  to  it  and  pronounced 
orthodox  :  the  first  containing  these  words  :  "  The  Holy  Ghost 
.  .  .  Who  proceeds  from  the  Father  eternally  ;  the  second, 
"  The  Holy  Ghost  .  .  .  Who  proceeds  from  the  Father  through" 
or  "  by  the  Son."  Both  expressions  were  allowed  in  this  sense  : 
that,  as  they  suggested  nothing  contrary  to  the  faith,  they  might 
have  place  in  any  private  profession  :  but  neither  would  have  been 
tolerated  for  a  moment  inserted  into  the  creed  of  the  Church. 

In  coming  to  its  definition,  immediately  before  the  recital  of 
the  creed,  the  Council  said :  f 

*  Migne's  Patrol,  xcvii.  1249-52. 

t  I  quote  here  from  the  version  of  Anastasius  dedicated  to  John  VIII.,  in 
Migne's  Patrol,  cxxix.,  458-69. 
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"  Having,  therefore,  made  search  and  inquiry  with  all  diligence, 
and  being  minded  to  follow  that  which  is  true,  we  neither  take 
away  nor  add  anything,  but  maintain  every  thing  unmutilate,  that 
is  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  following  the  six  Holy  Genera 
Councils  :  first  of  all  that  which  met  in  the  splendid  metropolis 
of  Nicaea,  then  further,  and  equally,  that  which  assembled 
afterwards  in  the  heaven  protected  imperial  city,  We  believe,  &c." 
The  creed  follows  in  the  Constantinopolitan  form  only :  nor  is 
the  Canon  of  Chalcedon  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  definition. 
Not  having  been  convened  to  condemn  any  new  errors  against 
the  faith,  properly  speaking,  the  Council  was  content  with  re 
affirming  in  general  terms  all  that  its  predecessors  had  ordained 
and  taught.  All  which  was  confirmed  authoritatively  by  the 
reigning  Pope,  and  the  Church  was  in  peace.  The  peace-breaker 
of  the  Church  was  he,  who  to  be  crowned  Emperor  of  the  "West 
had  first  to  effect  a  rupture  with  the  East,  and  was  sagacious 
enough  to  perceive  that  of  all  motives  which  influence  the  mind 
of  man,  the  religious  is  the  strongest  and  the  most  enduring ;  he 
was  neither  Photius  nor  Michael  Cerularius,  Patriarchs  of  Con 
stantinople,  but  Charlemagne — Charlemagne,  who  for  his  many 
conjugal  irregularities,  as  well  as  for  the  disastrous  schism,  of 
which  he  laid  the  corner-stone  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  may 
be  called  the  Henry  VIII.  of  the  dark  ages.*  Up  to  the 
seventh  Council,  as  has  been  shewn  from  the  most  authentic  and 
authoritative  sources,  the  teaching  of  Councils  and  of  Popes  was 
in  exact  harmony  with  the  Creed  of  the  Church,  in  which  Creed 
not  a  syllable  had  been  changed  for  four  hundred  years  and  more, 
and  no  other  public  profession  was  allowed.  Seven  years  from 
that  time  there  was  a  Council  held  at  Frankfort,  by  order  of 
Charlemagne,  to  reverse  what  the  seventh  Council  confirmed  by 
the  Pope  had  decreed,  and  amongst  other  things  to  pronounce 
the  Creed  of  the  Church  defective  for  its  want  of  explicitness  on 

*  C  has  "addressed  himself  mainly  to  the  historical  points  "  of  my 
pamphlet,  yet  never  so  much  as  mentions  Charlemagne.  This  then  is  not  one 
of  my  historical  errors. 

C 
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the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  was  in  reality  the 
"  key-note"  of  my  late  pamphlet,  and  I  shall  here  repeat  it  more 
circumstantially,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  correcting  some  slight 
obscurity  that  occurred  in  my  first  statement  of  it,  as  of  bringing 
out  one  more  fact  well  calculated  to  serve  as  preface  to  the  rest. 
The  substance  of  what  I  had  stated  before  was,  that  Charlemagne 
commenced  his  agitation  for  the  insertion  of  those  words,  "  And 
from  the  Son,"  into  the  Creed  at  Frankfort,  A.D.  794,  and  practi 
cally  succeeded  in  it  A.D.  809,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  nothwithstand- 
ing  that  on  both  occasions  he  was  opposed  by  the  Pope.*  It 
seems  far  from  improbable  that  his  first  step  was  taken  twelve 
years  earlier.  Five  years  before  the  seventh  Council  met,  a 
mysterious  allusion  occurs  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Adrian  I.,  to 
a  fraudulent  epitome  of  the  fourth  Council,!  which  he  had  lately 
received  from  Charlemagne.  For  what  purpose  it  was  sent,  we 
are  not  told  :  but  had  it  been  sent  innocently,  the  honest  indig 
nation  of  the  Pope  in  rejecting  it  would  be  less  easy  to  explain. 
"  Your  mother,  the  Roman  Church,"  he  tells  the  monarch,  to 
whom  on  other  grounds  he  was  so  much  beholden,  "far  from  re 
ceiving  abbreviated,  venerates  the  entire  holy  and  venerable  fourth 
Council  of  Chalcedon  in  full,  and  dares  not  abandon  its  holy 
and  venerable  institution  to  follow  somebody's  epitome,  between 
which  and  its  holy  institution  there  is  no  sort  of  agreement."  .... 
Here  plainly  some  scheme  for  undermining  the  definition  of  the 
fourth  Council  is  rebuked  :  and  is  not  the  author  of  the  Caroline 
Books,  published  at  the  Synod  of  Frankfort,  in  opposition  to  the 
rulings  of  the  seventh  Council,  open  to  the  same  imputation  ?  The 
seventh  Council,  as  has  been  said,  declared  the  profession  of  the 
new  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  be  consistent  with  orthodoxy. 
"  Let  our  argument  proceed  from  hence,"  says  the  author  of  the 


*  Christendom's  Divisions,  ii.,  395 — 400. 

t  "  A  quodam  Verecundo  episcopo  editum,"  i.e.,  published  in  his  name.  The 
only  Verecundus  on  record,  lost  his  See  for  defending  the  three  chapters,  and 
therefore  made  too  much,  not  too  little,  of  the  fourth  Council.  He  died  too, 
A.D.  552.  Y.  Cave,  s.  v. ;  and  Pagi  ad  Baron.  A.D.  551,  n.  12. 
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Caroline  Books  in  attacking  it,  "that  Tarasius  has  confessed  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds,  not  from  the  Father  only — like  some 
who,  notwithstanding  that  for  some  reason  or  other  they  were 
silent  on  His  proceeding  from  the  Son,  still  believed  thoroughly 
that  He  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  :  nor  again  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  whole  Church  universally  confesses 
and  helieves  that  He  proceeds — but  from  the  Father  through  the 
Son,  according  to  the  words  of  his  profession."* 

In  other  words,  the  author  of  the  Caroline  Books  asserts  that 
all  those  who  had  ever  spoken  of  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding 
from  the  Father,  had  by  some  strange  reticence  failed  to  express 
what  they  really  believed  :    and  that  the  whole  Church  universal 
in  his  own  day  believed  and  professed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro 
ceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.     On  this  assumption  not 
only  was  Tarasius  out  of  harmony  with  the  universal  belief,  but 
the  creed  of  the  seventh  Council,  which  was  that  of  the  Church, 
fell  short  of  it.     The  profession  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  is 
attacked  on  similar  grounds,  he  having  asserted  that  the  "  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  eternally  from  the  Father,"!  as  has  been  said. 
"  All  were  reticent  on  this  point,  or  had  expressed  themselves 
ambiguously,  whatever  they  might  mean,"'  he  says  in  a  later 
chapter,  evidently  glancing  at  the  creed,  which  he  is  too  diplo 
matic  to  attack  by  name  nevertheless  :     "If  they  were  not  in 
actual   error,  unquestionably  they  were   the  next   thing  to   it, 
because  they   neglected  to   make    suitable   profession   of  their 
orthodox  sentiments.     For  that  which  is  rightly  believed  in  the 
heart  unto  justice,  ought  to  be  professed  rightly  with  the  mouth 
unto  salvation."|      He  returns  once  more  to  this  point  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  his  fourth  book,  where  to  attack  the  definition 
of  the  Council  with  greater  effect,  he  begins  by  referring  back  to 
his  exceptions  against  the  professions  of  the  two  patriarchs  for 
containing  expressions  foreign  to  the  Nicene  creed.      But  in  the 
heading  of  this  chapter  even  the  creed  of  the  Council  is  said  "  to 

*  III.  3,  in  Migue's  Patrol,  xcviii.  1117. 

t  Ibid.  c.  4.  t  Ibid.  c.  8. 
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differ  from  the  Nicene."  Charlemagne  had  never  ventured  to 
assert  as  much  in  express  terms  before.  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
is  employed  in  finding  fault  with  the  definition  of  the  Council,  as 
it  treats  of  the  subject  of  images  in  concluding,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  faith. 

There  are  two  distinct  attacks  upon  the  Council  therefore  con 
tained  in  this  chapter :  one  referring  to  the  faith  which  it  had 
professed  or  admitted  :  the  other,  to  the  improper  handling  of 
another  subject,  not  of  the  faith,  in  its  definition.  What  I 
quoted  in  my  first  pamphlet  from  the  letter  of  Adrian  I.  to 
Charlemagne  was  obviously  penned  in  answer  to  the  first  of  these 
attacks  :  what  he  says  in  reply  to  the  second  is  extant  also, 
but  foreign  to  this  inquiry.  Charlemagne  began  by  referring 
back  to  what  he  had  said  against  the  professions  of  the  two 
patriarchs  :  the  Pope  begins  by  referring  back  to  what  he  had 
said  for  them  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reply  :  but  it  is  the  state 
ment  of  the  heading  "  sed  et  in  symbolo  discrepare  noscitur," 
that  he  more  particularly  challenges  in  what  follows,  as  he  says 
himself :  "  We  have  already  shewn  the  divine  dogmas  of  this 
Council  to  be  irreprehensible,  as  the  works  of  the  principal  of  the 
holy  Fathers  wonderfully  prove.  For  should  any  body  say  that 
he  differs  from  the  creed  of  the  above-named  Council,  he  risks* 
differing  with  the  creed  of  the  six  holy  Councils  ;  inasmuch  as 
these  Fathers  spake  not  of  themselves,  but  according  to  what  had 
been  holily  defined  and  laid  down  before,  as  it  is  written  among 
other  things  in  the  book  of  the  sixth  holy  Council :  '  This  creed 
had  been  sufficient  for  the  perfect  knowledge  and  confirmation  of 
religion.'"  .  .  .  and  so  forth.f 

In  the  words,  "as  the  works  of  the  principal  of  the  Holy 
Fathers  wonderfully  prove,"  the  Pope  points  distinctly  to  the 
first  part  of  his  reply,  where  the  Fathers  are  cited  at  great  length 
to  prove  the  professions  of  the  two  Patriarchs  consistent  with 
orthodoxy ;  and  it  is  in  defending  that  of  Theodore  that  he  quotes 
his  immediate  predecessor  Stephen  IV.,  anathematising  all  those 

*  "Yidetur  "  =  KtvSvvfvd.  t  In  Migne's  Patrol,  xcviii.  1272. 
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who  should  maintain  another  creed  or  doctrine  besides  that  of  the 
six  general  Councils,  as  has  heen  already  noticed.*  By  a  slight 
misprint  in  my  pamphlet,  the  words,  "  for  concerning  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  what  it  explicitly  teaches  is  perfect,"  were 
I  printed  as  though  they  had  formed  part  of  the  sentence  quoted 
by  the  Pope  from  the  definition  of  the  sixth  Council ;  instead  of 
which  the  comma  denoting  quotation  should  have  been  placed 
after  the  word  "  religion,"  as  here.t  But,  as  those  words  are 
drawn  from  the  definition  of  the  fourth  Council  which  the  sixth 
Council  received  in  its  entirety,  and  the  Pope,  according  to  his 
own  express  declaration,  no  less  | :  it  was  only  fitting  that  they 
should  be  recalled  in  this  connection,  as  having  been  virtually  re 
affirmed  by  both  in  this  passage.  Were  all  the  letters  from 
Adrian  to  Charlemagne  between  A.D.  791  and  795  forthcoming, 
had  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort  not  disappeared  so  mys 
teriously,  we  might  possess  ampler  and  clearer  materials  for 
drawing  our  conclusions.  As  it  is,  a  special  Providence  seems 
to  have  preserved  this  epistle,  together  with  the  minutes  of  the 
singular  conference  between  the  imperial  deputies  from  the  Synod 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  A.D.  809  and  Leo  III.,  in  order  that  the  real 
author  of  the  schism  of  the  next  1000  years  might  be  revealed, 
and  history  be  able  to  testify,  that  to  the  last,  whenever  it  was 
proposed  to  them  officially,  the  Popes  resisted  any  change  in  the 
Creed  of  the  Church. 

"  As  I  understand,  then,"  said  one  of  the  deputies,  "your 
Paternity  orders  that  the  clause  in  question  be  first  ejected  from 
the  creed,  and  then  afterwards  taught  and  learnt  by  any  one, 
either  in  singing  or  by  oral  tradition."  The  Pope  replied  with 
emphasis  :  "  Doubtless  that  is  my  desire,  and  I  would  persuade 
you  by  all  means  so  to  act."  §  If  any  Pope  sanctioned  its  recep- 


*  Above,  p.  23. 

t  B,  who  remarks  (p.  15)  on  this,  may  satisfy  himself,  if  he  pleases,  by  re 
ferring  to  p.  24  of  my  Tract. 
{  Above,  p.  34. 
§  Christendom's  Divisions,  ii.,  899. 
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tion,  "  totidem  verbis,"  whenever  it  was  received  by  Rome,  let 
his  words  be  made  public. 

Here,  then,  let  me  recapitulate  the  views  expressed  of  the 
creed,  canon,  and  definition  of  the  fourth  Council,  in  block  or  in 
detail,  by  the  different  Popes  who  have  spoken  of  them  from 
S.  Leo  to  Leo  III.,  over  and  above  their  confirmation  by  the 
fifth  and  sixth  Councils.  S.  Leo  says  of  its  definitions  that  they 
were  "perfect  and  irretractable ;"  of  its  "rule  of  faith,"  that, 
"nothing  could  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  it;"  of  both 
together,  that,  "  perfection  cannot  receive  increase,  nor  fulness 
addition:"  Hormisdas,  of  the  doctrines  of  its  creed,  that,  "they 
are  perfect,  and  so  neither  need  any  supplement,  nor  can  admit 
of  any  change:"  Vigilius,  of  its  definitions,  that,  "he  is  alien 
from  the  Catholic  Church  who  departs  from  them : "  Pelagius  I., 
of  the  faith  in  its  published  definition,  that,  "  he  anathematises 
all  who  deviate  from  it  in  one  syllable,  one  word,  or  thought:" 
Pelagius  II.,  of  its  faith,  that,  "  he  keeps  it  intact;"  and  of  its 
definitions,  that,  "  he  would  sooner  die  than  not  keep  them  irre 
tractable;"  of  both  together,  all  that  S.  Leo  had  said  before 
him :  S.  Gregory  I.,  of  its  faith,  that,  "  any  person  adding  to 
it  or  taking  from  it  has  fallen  under  his  anathema:"  John  IV., 
of  its  faith,  that,  "it  is  perfection:"  Theodore  I.,  of  its  creed, 
that,  "  he  allows  no  augmentation  in  it,  and  says  anathema  to  all 
adding  to  or  taking  from  it;"  of  its  canon,  that  its  meaning  is, 
"  that  nobody  should  add  any  thing  to,  or  subtract  any  thing 
from,  the  one  creed  authorised  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others:" 
S.  Martin,  that,  "  any  body  not  keeping  them  all  'usque  ad  unum 
apicem,'  is  condemned :"  S.  Agatho,  that,  "it  was  his  perfect 
knowledge  to  guard  its  definitions  intact  ...  for  that  the  true  faith 
cannot  be  changed  or  preached  in  one  way  now,  and  in  another 
hereafter  :"  Stephen  IV.,  that,  "  any  body  propounding  another 
creed  or  another  doctrine  besides  what  was  taught  in  the  fourth 
and  two  succeeding  Councils,  was  by  his  anathema  pronounced 
alien  from  the  Church  :"  a  sentence  which  was  renewed  by  his 
successor,  Adrian  I.,  on  the  suggestion  being  made  to  him  that 
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its  creed  was  wanting  in  explicitness  on  one  point.  Finally, 
Leo  III.  crowned  all  by  forbidding  the  insertion  in  it  of  the 
formula  devised  for  expressing  this  one  point  in  particular. 

Now,  in  deciding  against  this  insertion,  it  is  commonly  said 
that  Leo  was  influenced  mainly  by  a  desire  not  to  offend  the 
Easterns ;  whereas  the  true  ground  of  his  refusal  evidently  was 
that  the  weight  of  authority  behind  him  in  the  formal  acts  of  his 
predecessors  left  him  absolutely  without  the  option  of  doing 
otherwise.  Notwithstanding  his  refusal,  in  spite  of  the  authori 
tative  warnings  of  his  predecessor,  the  adoption  of  the  "  Filioque  " 
was  encouraged  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  till 
it  had  produced  the  effect  the  emperor  intended  to  be  subserved 
by  it,  and  before  the  century  was  over  caused  a  schism  between 
the  East  and  West.  If  it  was  not  his  invention,  it  was  at  any 
rate  his  adoption,  and,  through  his  instrumentality,  got  into 
general  use.  With  Reccared  it  may  have  been  a  mistake ;  and 
even  Henry  II.,  probably,  was  not  thinking  of  it  at  all  in  par 
ticular,  when  he  petitioned  the  Pope  that  the  Creed  might  be 
recited  after  the  Gospel  in  Rome,  as  in  Germany.  Charlemagne 
deliberately  challenged  the  faith  of  the  seventh  Council  in 
adopting  it,  and  by  declaring  the  Creed  to  be  defective  without 
it,  the  definition  of  the  fourth  Council  as  well. 

It  is  just  in  this  one  respect  thpt  he  has  not  been  followed. 
The  clause  of  his  adoption  has  been  universally  received  in  the 
West,  and  is  still  retained  there  ;  but  it  has  never  been  declared 
authoritatively  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  creed ;  it  exists 
there  by  prescription,  not  by  law.  This  I  attribute  to  the  hand 
of  God ;  at  all  events  nobody  can  deny  this  to  be  the  marvel  of 
its  history.  At  the  second  Council  of  Lyons,  A.D.  1274,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  repeated  thrice  when  the  creed  was  chanted  ;* 
but  no  canon  was  passed  there  requiring  that  the  creed  should 
never  be  said  without  it.  At  the  Council  of  Florence  its 
original  insertion  was  vindicated  on  the  hypothesis  of  some 
necessity  that  had  existed  formerly,  but  its  retention  was  not 
*  Christendom's  Divisions,  ii.,  456 — 9. 
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declared  obligatory.     The  Council  of  Trent  in  its  third  Session 
merely  professed  to  recite  the  creed  as  it  was  in  use  then.     It 
has  been  printed  in  our  office -books  on  the  same  principle ;  and 
is  therefore  recited  with  the  "  Filioque,"  both  in  church  and  at 
home.     But  to  this  day  the  Canon  of  Chalcedon,  binding  all 
Christians  to  the  creed  as  it  stood  then,  has  never  been  repealed 
or  modified  by  any  subsequent  legislation ;  to  this  day  the  defini 
tion  of  the  fourth  Council  has  never  been  infringed  upon  by  any 
declaration  professing  to  emanate  from  authority,  save  that  of 
Charlemagne,  and  going  to  the  extent  of  affirming  the  perfect 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  not  to  have  been  expressed  in  the  creed  as 
it  stood  then.     The  old  form  of  the  creed,  as  it  stood  then,  is  still 
in  theory  the  exclusive  creed  of  the  Church.     No  other  has  been 
crowned  in  its   stead.     In  theory,  therefore,  we   are  not  under 
anathema,  nor  our  clergy  deposed.     It  is  in  practice  that  we 
offend,  to  whatever  extent  we  offend.     Let  B  take  notice  of  this 
distinction.     And   even   our  practice   may  be   said   to   witness 
against  us  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  we  have  so  far  trans 
gressed.     For  with  the  exception  of  this  one  clause,  is  not  the 
creed   authorised  by  the    fourth   Council   word    for   word   our 
exclusive  creed  still  ?     Was  any  other  recited  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  ?     Is  any  other  to  be  found  in  our  liturgy  ?     What  layman 
born  and  bred  in  the  Koman  Catholic  communion  is  in  the  habit, 
or  under  the  obligation,  of  reciting  any  other  ?     In  our  offices 
for  Whitsuntide,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  clause  in  the 
creed,  there  is  not  a  single  prayer,   or  hymn,   or  antiphon,   or 
expression  of  any  kind,  to  which  the  most  prejudiced  member  of 
the  Greek  Church  could  object.     It   is  by   custom   I   believe, 
solely,  that  the  profession  of  Pius  IV.  is  exacted  from  converts 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     It  was  ordered  originally  to  be 
taken  by  beneficed  clergy ;  and  I  have  never  seen  any  similar 
ordinance  for  exacting  it  from  others.     Even  if  there  was,  it 
might  be  regarded  as  a  general  abjuration  of  modern  errors  in  a 
positive  form,  instead  of  renouncing  them  one  by  one.     Abso 
lutely,  there  is  nothing  between  us  and  the  Chalcedonian  canon 
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but  this  one  clause ;  yet  for  one  thousand  years  this  one  clause  has 
been  a  standing  occasion  of  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  ;  and  threatened  again  and  again  to  bring  the 
Western  Church  into  formal  collision  with  the  Church  of  the 
Fathers — with  the  rulings  of  a  series  of  general  Councils  con 
firmed  by  the  Holy  See  before  then — and  has  the  effect  of 
making  our  practice  conflict  with  our  theory. 

In  justice  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves,  may  it  not  be  pleaded 
that  matters  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  remain  as  they  are  ? 
The  simplest  remedy  would  of  course  be  to  expunge  the  clause, 
just  as  the  additamenta  which  had  crept  into  the  hymn  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  were  struck  out  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  not 
withstanding  their  being  strictly  pious  and  orthodox.*  The 
doctrine  subserved  by  this  clause,  having  been  defined  at  Lyons 
under  anathema,  and  explained  at  Florence,  would  be  protected 
equally  with  all  other  doctrines,  which  although  rigorously  defined 
and  taught  in  most  catechisms,  have  never  been  taken  into  the 
creed  itself:  witness  that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  of 
Transubstantiation,  and  many  more  that  were  defined  at  Trent, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  definitions  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
Councils  themselves.  A  person  need  not  be  supposed  hostile  to 
the  doctrine  subserved  by  the  Latin  formula,  because  for  various 
reasons  he  might  be  glad,  and  express  his  wish  to  see  this  formula 
removed  from  the  creed.  Pointing  to  the  fact  that  those  words, 
"  and  from  the  Son,"  found  their  way  unauthorised  into  the 
creed  long  before  the  doctrine  expressed  by  them  was  anything 
more  than  a  private  speculation,  or  was  held  as  it  was  afterwards 
defined,  he  might  regard  them  as  a  memorial  of  past  shame  and 
present  misfortune,  perpetuating  the  continuance  of  the  schism 
occasioned  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  quod 
fieri  non  debet,  factum  valet  is  a  maxim  that  should  hold  good 
here,  should  not  their  retention  in  that  case  be  authorised  and 
e  plained  in  a  more  formal  manner  than  has  yet  been  done  ? 

*  Le  Plat,  v.  432,  quoted  in  the  Union  Review  for  November,  1867,  in  a  paper 
on  this  subject. 
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The  Latin  form  of  the  creed  may  he  allowed  to  express  a  true 
doctrine,  hut  the  question  is  whether  it  is  to  supersede,  or  be 
considered  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  old  form  ?  As  I  have 
observed  more  than  once,  the  relation  of  the  old  form  of  the 
creed  to  the  interpolated  form  has  never  hitherto  been  denned,  so 
that  for  aught  that  has  ever  been  ruled  to  the  contrary,  they  may 
be  perfectly  distinct  from,  and  yet  in  perfect  harmony  with,  each 
other.  If  by  the  old  form  the  principle  were  declared  to  be  set 
forth  that  the  Father  is  "  the  fountain  and  origin  of  the  whole 
Godhead,"  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  alike,  that  is  :  and  by  the 
interpolated  form,  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Son  "by  gift  of  the  Father,"  not  only  would  the  definition  of 
the  Council  of  Florence  not  have  been  infringed  upon,  but  its 
very  language  would  have  been  used.  And  then  it  would  be  but 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  fourth  Council  itself,  for  both 
forms  of  the  creed  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  ordered 
to  be  retained  jointly :  just  as  at  the  fourth  Council  the  creeds  of 
Nicaea  and  Constantinople  were  both  promulgated  and  authorised 
as  one  creed. 

Strange  it  is  that  people  should  have  never  asked  themselves, 
when  these  things  were  discussed  formerly,  whether  the  Latin 
term  "  procedit"  and  the  Greek  term  "  eWopeverai"  should 
ever  have  been  considered  equivalents  :  and  never  noticed  that 
the  Greeks  instead  of  adhering  to  the  letter  of  those  words  of  our 
Lord  to  which  they  appeal :  "<VO  Trapa  rov  Harpos  e/cTropeverai,"* 
invariably  employ  the  preposition  etc  :  thus  doubling  the  stress  on 
that  preposition  in  the  compound  verb.  The  Latins,  I  say,  trans 
lated  " eKjropeverai,"  by  "  procedit."  But  the  force  of  "eV  is 
very  different  in  one  word,  from  that  of  "pro"  in  the  other. 
"'E/c,"  as  Matthias  says  in  his  Greek  Grammar,  "expresses 
generally  the  relation  of  two  things,  by  which  it  appears  that  one 
proceeded  from  the  other  :  and  thus,  a  derivation  also,  an  origin, 
a  beginning."  Hence  the  Greeks  by  repeating  the  same  prepo 
sition  before  the  genitive  that  was  already  contained  in  the  com- 
*  S.  John  xv.  16. 
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pound  verb,  doubled  its  force,  and  by  so  doing  expressed,  in  the 
most  accurate  manner  possible,  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
procession  from  the  Father,  according  to  the  old  form  of  the 
creed.  The  preposition  of  which  the  Latin  verb  "  procedit"  is 
compounded  means  simply  "  forth,"  or  "  into  public."  Accord 
ingly,  standing  alone,  it  is  the  very  word  that  would  be  used  to 
describe  the  coming  forth  consequent  upon  mission.  "  Ilpotevcu" 
is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  "  procedere  :"  and  this  happens  to  be 
the  very  word  used  by  S.  Maximus,  or  at  least  the  letter  ascribed 
to  him,  in  explaining  what  the  Romans  of  his  day  meant  by 
"procession"  that  is,  as  the  word  was  understood  then,  "  mission" 
through  the  Son.  A  person,  however,  may  be  sent  in  time  :  yet 
the  gift  of  sending  him  may  have  been  bestowed  in  eternity 
and  for  ever.  If  the  matter  could  have  been  only  gone  into 
thoroughly,  the  tenableness  of  the  Greek  view  side  by  side  with  the 
Latin,  and  vice  versa,  might  have  been  easily  shewn  to  the  satis- 
satisfaction  of  all. 

"  L'Homme  propose,  mais  Dieu  dispose."  What  might  have 
been  adjusted  amicably  by  mutual  explanation  long  since,  bids 
fair  to  be  decided  at  last  summarily  by  a  Providence  that 
nobody  could  have  divined  beforehand.  In  the  Council  that 
is  about  to  meet,  it  has  never  been  affirmed  that  among  the 
subjects  likely  to  be  submitted  for  examination  and  fresh  defini 
tion,  are  that  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the 
Latin  formula,  which  has  so  long  formed  part  of  our  creed. 
But  there  is  one  question,  or  rather,  if  report  says  true,  the 
question  of  questions  that  will  be  considered  there,  the  decision 
of  which,  at  least  in  the  way  desired  by  so  many,  must  inevitably 
carry  with  it  the  decision  of  both  these  points  beyond  control. 
For  should  it  be  decided  in  this  Council  that  "  the  Roman  Pontiff 
when  he  speaks  in  matter  of  faith  and  morals  as  the  universal 
Doctor  and  Teacher  of  the  Church  cannot  err  :"  then  one  of  two 
things  must  ensue  :  1.  Either  that  such  utterances  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  are  not  to  be  considered  infallible  beyond  his  life-time, 
nor  binding  on  his  successors,  which  seems  a  suicidal  alternative; 
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Or  else  retrospectively,  2.  That  all  such  utterances  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  in  all  ages  have  been  infallible,  and  are  to  the  end  of  time 
binding  even  on  his  infallible  successors  ;  which  seems  the  only 
alternative  consistent  with  right  reason ;  yet  the  instant  it  has 
been  conceded,  the  strangest  Nemesis  that  ever  the  world  beheld 
is  revealed.  The  Latin  world  meets  in  overwhelming  numbers 
and  solemnest  conclave  to  sign  a  warrant  of  its  own  framing  for 
the  break  up  of  Latin  domination,  and  hand  back  its  supremacy 
to  the  Greek.  A  Greek  Pope,  whose  gift  of  infallibility  has  lain 
dormant  for  twelve  centuries,  phoenix-h'ke,  rises  from  the  tomb 
to  command  restitution,  and  proclaim  the  all -sufficiency  of  the 
faith,  embodied  in  the  creed  as  it  stood  then,  under  anathema. 
The  creed,  the  whole  creed,  and  nothing  but  the  creed,  as  it 
existed  in  his  time,  is  his  infallible  programme  to  the  end  of 
time. 

For  a  perfect  act  of  divine  faith,  it  was  enough  according  to 
him,  and  he  will  not  allow  a  word  more  to  be  added  to  it,  or 
any  other  profession  than  it  adopted  or  circulated  for  public  use. 
He  bids  the  "  Filioque  "  disappear  summarily  from  it,  and  for 
ever — "  nullum  augmentum  in  symbolo  fidei,  quod  a  synodis  est 
firmatum  recipientes  " — in  the  Councils,  that  is,  enumerated  by 
him  in  the  next  sentence.  Anathema  to  him  who  meddles  with 
this  creed  in  any  way  :  anathema  to  him  who  substitutes  another 
for  it  on  any  pretext,  by  way  of  supplement  or  other  supposed 
improvement,  as  a  public  profession.  All  his  predecessors  had 
said  the  same  thing  for  two  hundred  years  and  more  practically  ; 
he  is  merely  giving  fuller  and  more  pointed  expression  to  their 
pronouncements.  As  I  have  said  before,  neither  Theodore,  nor 
his  predecessors,  nor  the  various  councils  confirmed  by  them, 
ever  contemplated  limiting  the  power  of  the  Church  to  condemn 
new  errors,  or  to  make  definition  after  definition  in  condemning 
them,  as  often  as  occasion  required.  But,  as  the  Fathers  of  the 
sixth  Council  observed,  in  promulgating  their  own  definition,  the 
creed  then  in  use,  to  which  they  appended  it,  had  sufficed  "  for 
the  overthrow  of  every  soul-destroying  heresy,"  and  accordingly 
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they  decreed  once  more  that  it  should  remain  intact  for  ever. 
Everybody  was  bound  to  accept  what  the  Church  had  defined  : 
nobody  was  at  liberty  to  teach  any  doctrine  which  the  Church 
had  condemned.  Still,  nobody  was  called  upon  to  make  public 
and  specific  profession  of  all  the  definitions  ever  framed  by  the 
Church,  and  often  in  opposition  to  errors  that  had  passed  away  : 
nobody  was  called  upon  to  abandon  any  errors  but  his  own,  or 
those  which  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  he  had 
imbibed.  The  followers  of  Origen  were  not  called  upon  to 
renounce  Pelagianism,  nor  the  followers  of  Pelagius  Monothelism, 
nor  Nestorius  Arianism,  nor  Eutyches  Sabellianism.  And  though 
the  Church  had  specifically  condemned  Origen  as  well  as 
Pelagius,  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  as  well  as  Arius  and  Sabellius, 
all  the  heresies  enumerated  by  SS.  Epiphanius  and  Augustine, 
as  well  as  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  heresies  that  had 
arisen  since  then,  still  the  Popes  that  I  have  enumerated  are 
just  as  explicit  as  the  Councils  which  they  confirmed,  to  the 
effect  that  the  creed  then  in  use  sufficed  for  public  profession  by 
all  within  in  the  Church,  and  by  all  coming  over  to  the  Church 
from  without  from  whatsoever  heresy.  The  act  of  coming  over 
to  the  Church,  and  the  act  of  continuing  in  the  Church,  included 
all  other  positive  professions  of  what  the  Church  held  and 
taught ;  no  other  public  profession  was  to  be  exacted  or  made 
than  that  of  the  one  creed  of  the  Church. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  multitude  of  Confessions  that  have  been 
published  since  the  16th  century,  we  cannot  help  remarking 
with  interest  that  there  is  this  one  feature  common  to  all  of 
them,  that  they  vie  with  each  other  in  accepting  the  one  creed 
of  the  Church.  Eliminate  what  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  this 
one  point  of  agreement  remains,  professed  heartily  by  all  alike — 
each  regarding  it  perhaps  instinctively  with  the  Council  of 
Trent  as  "  that  firm  and  only  foundation  against  which  the 
gates  of  Hell  shall  never  prevail"  —so  that  if  no  more 
was  expressly  required  on  any  side,  is  it  not  credible  that 
most  of  the  controversies  which  occasioned  them  would  be 
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forgotten  in  time,  and  that  Christendom  would  once  more 
settle  down  into  general  intercommunion  and  agreement  as  one 
Family,  with  Rome  for  its  centre,  and  the  world  for  its  cir 
cumference  ?  This  surely  must  be  one  of  the  principal  objects 
for  which  the  Council  that  is  about  to  meet  was  convened  ;  and 
this  is  what  the  rule  of  Pope  Theodore  faithfully  carried  out 
would  be  more  likely  than  any  thing  else  to  ensure  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  it  would  appeal,  not  to  our  singular  and  interminable 
differences,  but  to  our  universal  agreement. 

At  present,  it  is  no  less  than  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
explicit  utterances  ever  pronounced  by  any  Pope ;  but  let  Papal 
Infallibility  be  declared  a  dogma,  and  shall  we  not  all  be  bound 
to  give  effect  to  it,  each  in  our  respective  callings,  UNDER 
ANATHEMA  ? 


THE    END. 
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Your  Grace  is  beholden  to  one,  and  perhaps  to  many,  super 
m  that  system.     Accordingly,  whatever  injunctions  are  laid  upo 
you  by  a  higher  authority  than  your  own,  you  can  have  no  altei 
native  but  to  comply  with  arid  execute. 

The  circumstances,  briefly,  which  led  to  the  publication  of  m 
pamphlet,  "The  Church's  Creed  or  the  Crown's  Creed? "wei 
these  :  On  November  20,  1867,  I  sought  an  interview  with  you 
Grace,  as  my  bishop,  on  the  subject  of  some  grave  difficulties,  a 
they  appeared  to  me,  by  which  I  had  been  confronted  in  m 
enquiries  into  the  history  of  the  schism  between  the  Latin  an 
Greek  Churches,  forming  the  subject  of  the  second  part  of  m 
book  caUed  "Christendom's  Divisions,"  which  had  then  bee: 
published  six  months.  Your  Grace  listened  to  all  that  I  had 
say  with  apparent  gravity,  telling  me  that  you  had  not  as  ya 
read  my  book  on  account  of  some  unfavourable  criticisms  that  i 
had  elicited,  lest  it  should  ever  come  before  you  judicially ;  bu 
ended  by  promising  that  if  I  would  set  down  my  difficulties  01 
paper  they  should  be  referred  to  persons  of  acknowledged  learning 
and  impartiality  for  consideration. 

My  paper,  accompanied  by  two  others  which  had  appeared  ii 
print  a  short  time  before  with  my  name  affixed  to  them,  wa: 
forwarded  to  your  Grace  the  day  after  Christmas,  and  it  endec 
thus : 

"I  have  only  to  explain,  in  conclusion,  my  object  in  submitting 
these  pages  for  perusal.  Deprecating  any  criticism,  favourabli 
or  unfavourable,  of  any  part  of  them  that  is  strictly  my  own,  : 
demand  respectfully,  by  the  right  that  every  Christian  is  acknow 
ledged  to  have  when  he  is  persuaded  that  a  question  of  faith  it 
at  stake,  that  the  facts  adduced  by  me  should  be  taken  intd 
serious  consideration  by  the  heads  of  the  Church.  I  have  dom 
my  best  to  state  each  fact  honestly,  as  it  is  recorded  in  history 
without  suppressing  any,  neither  undervaluing,  nor  exaggerating 
their  importance.  Should  I  seem  to  have  failed  in  any  case,  3 
desire  nothing  more  than  to  retract  any  statement  that  can  be 
shewn  to  be  incorrect  or  untrue.  Should  my  facts  turn  out  to  be 
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generally  correct,  then  my  hope  is  that  our  ecclesiastical  rulers 
wrill  assent  to  take  this  whole  question  into  their  own  hands  with 
out  delay.  On  receiving  an  assurance  to  that  effect,  I  should 
gladly  refrain  from  stirring  any  more  in  the  matter  on  my  own 
wivate  responsibility  and  await  their  verdict.  But  the  question 
is  one  which  my  conscience  utterly  forbids  me  to  allow  to  rest 
ttatu  quo." 

No  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  this  paper  ever  reached 
me.  At  length,  April  19,  I  wrote  begging  to  be  informed  of  its 
:ate,  and  three  days  afterwards  I  received  a  note  from  your 
Grace,  commencing  with  these  words  :  "  The  enclosed  paper  will 
give  you  a  statement  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
which  I  do  not  find  in  that  you  have  written.  ...  I  hope  you 
will  make  any  remarks  you  wish  on  the  enclosed,  and  send  them 
freely." 

I  sent  my  remarks  as  invited  on  this  paper  of  a  dozen  pages 
ordinary  letter-size,  and  not  closely  written,  after  an  interval  of 
about  as  many  days;  observing,  however,  that  "unfortunately 
for  myself,  it  contained  no  solution  of  my  peculiar  difficulties ; 
indeed,  in  most  cases,  it  hardly  purported  to  meet  them  at  all." 

I  waited  a  fortnight  in  vain  for  any  reply  to  this  communication 
from  your  Grace,  the  object  of  which  was  to  shew  that  your  Grace 
iiad  misapprehended  my  meaning  throughout  on  a  point  to  which 
your  paper  was  principally  directed,  and  that  my  contention  was 
Dot  that  the  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church  on  the  Processsion  of 
ihe  Holy  Ghost  was  erroneous,  but  that  it  merely  required — still 
necessarily  required — explanation  to  bring  it  into  complete 
larmony  with  that  of  the  East,  and  of  the  early  Church.  On 
Mav  21.  I  wrote,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  I  had  appealed  on 

i/  '  *  XX 

this,  and  on  other  points  in  vain. 

"  I  thought  it  only  dutiful,"  I  said,  "  to  submit  my  diffi 
culties  to  your  Grace  in  private,  when  they  had  reached  a 
certain  point  :  and  I  had  become  convinced  that  they  were 
founded  in  fact  :  but  in  case  of  my  appeal  proving  of  no  avail 
I  had  always  contemplated  the  possibility  of  my  having  to 
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address  you  in  public  on  them.  Possibly  I  might  have  saved 
you  some  trouble,  had  I  done  this  from  the  first." 

Your  Grace  replied  briefly  by  return  of  post  : 

"  From  your  letter  I  gather  that  you  wish  to  lay  your  views 
before  the  Holy  See :  a  course  most  natural  and  easy  if  you  so 
desire.  If  you  wish  me  to  transmit  any  documents  I  shall  be 
happy  to  do  so." 

I  instantly  rejoined  : 

"I  think  it  must  have  escaped  your  Grace  that  the  papers 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  in  December  last  were 
drawn  up  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  being  forwarded  to  Rome, 
in  the  event  of  their  appearing  to  the  impartial  theologians  to 
whom  you  proposed  referring  them  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  their  being  despatched  thither 
for  examination.  This  was  the  course  proposed  by  your  Grace  at 
our  interview,  as  far  back  as  November  20.  From  the  corres 
pondence  which  has  passed  between  us  more  recently,  I  can  only 
gather  that  they  have  failed  of  their  mission  :  so  that  nothing 
seems  now  left  to  me  but  to  seek  to  force  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  some  other  way.  And  this  I  am  afraid  must  be  by  my  pub 
lishing  a  letter  in  my  own  name  addressed  to  your  Grace, 
recapitulating  the  historical  facts  of  the  case." 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  received  no  sort  of  intimation  from  your 
Grace,  direct  or  indirect,  that  my  papers  had  ever  been  seriously 
examined.  In  your  letter  of  May  25,  your  Grace  for  the  first 
time  so  much  as  hints  that  this  had  been  done. 

"  I,  and  tliose  with  me,  finding  nothing  in  your  papers 
that  is  not  well  known  to  theological  students  in  Rome,  are 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  matter  which  needs  to  be  referred  to 
Rome  for  consideration.  I  may  further  add  that  to  do  so  with  a 
view  to  invite  the  Holy  See  to  reconsider  the  whole  course  of  its 
authoritative  acts  in  so  high  a  matter,  would  seem  to  imply  either 
a  want  of  accurate  knowledge  in  respect  to  those  acts,  or  a  want 
of  faith  in  its  divine  office.  In  the  answer  and  paper  which  I  sent 
you,  I  refrained  as  carefully  as  possible  from  giving  you  needless  ! 
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pain,  by  explicitly  stating  what  I  hope  I  have  here  expressed  with 
due  regard  to  your  feelings." 

Facts  rather  than  doctrine  had  formed  the  burden  of  my 
papers  throughout  :  the  paper  which  your  Grace  had  been  pleased 
to  send  me  was  purely  theological,  and  directed  for  the  most 
part  against  a  phrase  of  mine*  which  I  had  never  used  but  in  one 
sense,  and  which  your  Grace  condemned  in  another.  If  there 
was  nothing  in  my  papers  but  what  was  well  known  to  theological 
students  in  Rome,  why  not  have  referred  me  to  one  of  their  class- 
books,  where  my  facts  were  answered  ?  If  it  was  "  most  natural" 
for  me  "to  wish  to  lay  my  views  before  the  Holy  See"  but  three 
days  ago,  what  could  have  happened  since  to  make  your  Grace 

say  now,  "  that  to  do  so would  seem  to  imply  a  want  of  faith 

in  its  divine  office  ?  "  The  purpose  for  which  I  wished  to  do  so 
must  have  been  as  patent  to  your  Grace  on  May  22,  as  on 
May  25,  beyond  dispute.  But  your  Grace  became  much  more 
explicit  in  the  same  breath. 

"  At  the  risk  of  giving  you  pain,  I  feel  it  now  to  be  my  duty  to 
notice  passages  in  your  two  last  letters  on  which  hitherto  I  have 
made  no  comment.  You  express  your  probable  intention  of 
addressing  me  on  this  subject  in  public.  But  let  me  first  set 
before  you  the  possible  consequences  of  any  public  act  on  your 
part.  You  have  a  full  and  ample  right  to  come  to  me,  or  to 
write  to  me,  as  any  other  member  of  the  Church  for  help  or  satis 
faction  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  give.  In  these  private  offices 
of  friendship  and  charity  I  shall  always  be  happy,  so  far  as  my 
work  permits,  to  render  what  service  I  can.  But  if  by  any  publi 
cation  of  opinions  which  are  erroneous,  you  should  introduce 
danger  to  the  faith  of  others,  or  to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  you 
would  lay  upon  me  an  inevitable  duty  to  take  such  public  steps  as 
may  thereby  become  necessary.  This  I  fear  could  not  fail  to  be 
of  grave  and  painful  consequence  to  yourself,  and  I  would  very 
earnestly  impress  upon  you  the  prudence  and  duty  of  refraining 

*  "  Double  procession,"  by  which  I  had  always  meant  "procession"  from  two 
Persons. 
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from  any  act  which  shall  transfer  the  private  difficulties  of  your 
own  mind  into  public  discussions  dangerous  to  others." 

As  this  whole  correspondence  had  turned  upon  difficulties  cer 
tainly  not  blinked  or  slurred  over  in  a  book  published  by  me  just 
twelve  months  previously,  and  then  selling  tolerably,  I  was  at 
first  unable  to  comprehend  the  drift  of  this  last  sentence,  because 
by  publishing  a  book,  even  though  your  Grace  had  hitherto  not 
perused  it  for  the  reasons  you  named,  I  conceived  I  had  already 
ventured  upon  as  public  an  act  as  any  now  or  at  any  future  time 
within  my  power.  Afterwards  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  not 
so  much  by  my  bishop  as  by  the  system  represented  by  him  "  ex 
officio,"  that  I  was  addressed  in  this  whole  passage  :  and  I  decided 
that  my  reply  to  it  accordingly  should  be  that  of  an  Englishman. 

I  replied,  therefore:  "Believe  me,  no  fear  of  any  con 
sequences  that  you  or  any  power  upon  earth  could  hold  over 
me  would  have  the  smallest  effect  in  inducing  me  to  suppress 
a  single  fact  which  I  ever  believed  it  to  be  necessary  for  the 
interests  of  truth  to  publish  on  the  housetops,  or  to  refrain 
from  reprobating  what  I  believed  to  be  foul  wickedness,  albeit 
in  the  highest  places — 

"  ITpo?  ravr  CTT  e/^ot  purree-da  fiev 
Hvpos  afM^jjKT]^  /3ocT/ou^09,  aWrjp  S' 
'Ep€0tg<r0a>  Ppovrfi,"  &c* 

That  the  facts  to  which  I  allude  are  not  known  in  England 
as  they  should  be,  whatever  they  may  be  in  Home,  I  am 
quite  certain ;  and  I  hold  myself  absolutely  free  both  to  state 
them  in  the  form  that  I  judge  most  effective,  and  to  comment 
on  them  as  their  nature  may  require — I  had  hoped  that  by 
placing  the  subject  in  your  Grace's  hands,  I  might  have  been 
spared  saying  another  word  about  it  in  public  myself;  but, 
failing  this,  I  shall  have  no  alternative  but  to  work  it  out  all  in 
my  own  way  as  time  may  permit.  Had  I  been  addressing  the 

*  "  No  !  let  the  forked-haired  lightning  first 
Brandished  in  wrath  upon  me  burst, 
And  heaven  -with  thunders  rend," — Mscli.  Prom,  V.,  1079,  &c, 
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Prime  Minister  of  this  country  on  some  gross  abuses  that 
I  seemed  to  have  discovered  in  our  venerable  constitution,  and 
failing  to  enlist  his  support,  had  informed  him  that  I  might 
possibly  publish  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  is  it  credible  that  he 
would  have  written  back  to  threaten  me  with  the  law  ?  I  will 
only  add  in  conclusion  that  I  have  kept  this  letter  a  day  open 
before  me,  and  now  send  it  without  changing  a  word." 

This  letter  of  mine,  as  your  Grace  may  remember,  was  dated 
May  25,  1868,  and  it  closed  our  correspondence.  I  was  then, 
and  continued  to  be  till  the  September  following,  unintermittently 
engaged  in  examining  and  collating  ancient  documents  in  the 
Record  Office  and  elsewhere  for  a  Chancery  suit  of  some  magni 
tude  ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  defer  any  further  steps.  And, 
indeed,  I  was  far  from  regretting  the  delay,  as  it  not  only  gave 
me  time  for  reflection,  but  the  opponents  of  my  book  time  like 
wise  to  have  brought  it  before  your  Grace  judicially,  had  they 
been  so  minded.  As  your  Grace  had  given  me  to  understand, 
you  had  abstained  from  reading  it  hitherto,  from  anticipating 
such  action  on  their  part.  I  never  heard  that  any  such  action 
was  or  had  ever  been  taken ;  and  during  my  brief  holiday  I  com 
posed  my  pamphlet.  As  I  was  on  the  eve  of  finishing  it,  a 
report  reached  me  that  you  were  about  to  leave  this  country  for 
Rome.  I  did  my  best  to  get  a  copy  to  your  Grace  before  you 
started  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  It  was  posted  to  your  address  in 
Rome  on  the  llth  or  12th  of  December,  and  on  the  18th  of  the 
same  month,  as  I  learnt  subsequently,  both  my  volumes  of 
"  Christendom's  Divisions,"  one  that  had  been  out  one  year  and  a 
half,  and  the  other  that  had  been  out  three,  were  placed  on  the 
Index.  All  this  time  I  had  been  resident  in  London,  within  two 
miles  of  your  Grace  ;  yet  so  far  from  having  received  the  remotest 
hint  from  you.  that  either  of  them  contained  any  thing  censurable, 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  conferring  with  your  Grace  on  some 
points  connected  with  the  second  of  them — a  conference  which 
was  of  my  own  seeking  entirely — your  Grace,  Avhile  mentioning 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  unfavourably  criticised,  gave  me  to 
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understand  in  so  many  words  that ,  you  knew  not  with  what 
justice,  as  you  had  avoided  reading  it.  Whether  your  Grace 
read  either  of  them  subsequently,  I  have  no  means  of  ascer 
taining  ;  all  I  know  is  that  within  eight  days  of  my  forwarding 
my  pamphlet  to  your  address  in  Rome,  my  two  volumes  were 
placed  on  the  Index  there.  In  this  again  I  would  fain  see,  not 
so  much  the  act  of  my  bishop  as  of  the  system  in  which  he  bears 
office.  A  dangerous  book,  as  we  must  infer  from  its  condemna 
tion  afterwards,  is  allowed  to  circulate  for  three  years  and  a  half 
freely,  without  a  word  of  warning  to  its  author,  or  to  those  who 
read  it.  On  the  appearance  of  a  pamphlet  referring  to  some 
portions  of  it,  but  embracing  a  good  deal  of  other  matter  as  well, 
it  is  condemned  in  haste.  How  like  the  incident  which  most  of 
us  must  have  witnessed  in  our  younger  days,  when  the  wrong 
boy  was  punished  for  making  a  noise  in  school !  So  ended  the 
first  act  of  the  drama. 

The  news  of  the  condemnation  of  my  book  reached  me  early 
in  January,  not  through  any  official  channel,  but  through  the 
newspapers.  A  number  of  the  "  Correspondence  de  Rome " 
contained  all  the  information  respecting  it  that  your  own  Vicar- 
General,  to  whom  I  applied,  could  supply.  The  sentence,  sup 
posing  it  to  have  been  rightly  reported  there,  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  most  eminent  and  reve 
rend  Cardinals  of  the  Eoman  Church  appointed  and  delegated 
by  our  Most  Holy  Lord  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  the  Holy  Apostolic 
See,  to  the  Index  of  books  of  unsound  doctrine,  and  for 
proscription,  expurgation,  and  permission  of  the  same,  in  the 
whole  Christian  commonwealth,  held  in  the  Apostolic  palace 
of  the  Vatican,  has  condemned  and  condemns,  has  proscribed 
and  proscribes,  or  having  been  otherwise  condemned  and  pro 
scribed,  has  ordered  and  orders  to  be  placed  on  the  Index  of 
prohibited  books  the  works  which  follow  : 

" '  Christendom's  Divisions,  being  a  philosophical  sketch  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Christian  family  in  East  and  West.— Latine 
vero,  Christianismi  Divisiones  :  nempe  specimen  divisionum 
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Christiana)  families  in  Oriente  atque  Occidente  :  auctore  Ed- 
mundo  S.  Ffoulkes.  Londini,  2  vol.  1865  et  1867.' 

"  Wherefore  let  nobody,  of  what  rank  and  condition  soever 
presume  in  future  to  publish,  or  read  or  retain  published,  in  any 
place  or  in  any  language  the  said  condemned  and  proscribed 
works :  but  be  bound  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  local  ordinaries 
or  else  the  inquisitors  of  heretical  unsoundness,  under  the 
penalties  set  forth  in  the  Index  of  forbidden  books. 

"Which  being  referred  to  our  Most  Holy  Lord  Pope  Pius  IX. 
by  me  the  underwritten  secretary  of  the  Holy  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  his  Holiness  approved  and  ordered  promulgation  of  the 
decree.  In  testimony  whereof,  &c. 

"  Given  at  Eome  the  18th  day  of  December,  1868. 

"  ANTONINUS,  Cardinal  of  Lucca,  Prefect  of  the  Holy  Con 
gregation  of  the  Index.  -|-  in  place  of  a  seal. 

"  FE.  ANGELUS  VINCENTITJS,  Modena,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers, 
secretary  of  the  Holy  Congregation  of  the  Index. 

"  On  the  18th  day  of  December  the  above  decree  was  affixed  and 
published  on  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  super  Minervam,  the  basilica 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  the  Palace  of  the  Holy  Office,  the 
door  of  the  Innocentian  Court,  and  other  customary  places,  by  me 
Aloysius  Serafini,  Apostolic  Cursitor.  Philip  Ossani,  Master  of 
the  Cursitors." 

In  returning  the  Vicar-General  his  newspaper,  as  requested,  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  allow  me  to  ask  him  the 
following  questions  : 

"  1.  Is  it  not  usual  for  some  official  notification  to  be  for 
warded,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  author  of  a  proscribed  work,  that  it 
has  been  proscribed  ? 

tf  2.  Is  it  not  usual  to  acquaint  him,  sooner  or  later,  with  the 
grounds  on  which  it  has  been  proscribed :  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  the  decree  throughout  is  wholly  reticent  about  them : 
in  order  that  he  may  learn  what  amount  of  '  expurgation '  it 
would  need  to  be  '  permitted  '  free  circulation  again  ? 
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"3.  Does  the  author  of  a  work  proscribed  in  the  form  in 
which  mine  has  been,  incur  any  pains  or  penalties  other  than  are 
expressed  in  the  sentence  with  which  the  decree  terminates  ?  If 
so,  when  and  how  is  he  to  be  apprised  what  they  are ;  and  on 
what  terms,  in  my  own  particular  case,  would  they  be  removed  ?  " 

On  January  10  he  favoured  me  with  the  following  curt 
answer — 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"I  must  ask  you  to  have  the  kindness  to  excuse  my  not 
answering  the  questions  you  propose,  and  to  allow  me  to  suggest 
respectfully  that  the  best  course  for  you  to  adopt  will  be  to 
communicate  with  Eome.  Yours,  &c." 

He  replied  to  a  second  appeal  from  me  much  in  the  same  way : 
impressing  me  with  the  idea  that  he,  no  less  than  myself,  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  and  was  perplexed  what  to  say.  I  called 
upon  him*  on  the  13th  as  a  last  resource,  when  he  was  frank  and 
courteous.  In  answer  to  my  questions  he  explained  to  me  that 
the  bishops  had  not  yet  got  the  "forum  externum  "  in  this 
country  :  but  your  Grace  was,  in  fact,  engaged  at  that  moment 
in  endeavouring  to  get  it  accorded  by  Rome.  The  condemnation 
of  my  book  had  not  been  notified  to  him  officially  :  it  did  not,  he 
believed,  carry  with  it  any  penal  consequences  to  the  author. 
No  order  had  been  transmitted  through  or  from  him  "  to  refuse 
me  absolution"  as  the  Weekly  Register  asserted  numerous  priests 
had  resolved  to  do  :  but  this,  he  said  candidly,  they  would  in  his 
opinion  be  justified  in  doing,  until  I  had  made  some  amends  for 
the  public  scandal  caused  by  my  pamphlet.  He  concluded  by 
advising  me  to  write  to  your  Grace,  and  furnishing  me  for  that 
purpose  with  your  exact  address. 

What  he  told  me  about  the  forum  externum — a  subject  to 
which  I  shall  return  again  before  I  have  done — was  in  reality  no 
news  to  me  :  I  had  long  suspected  as  much  ;  nevertheless  it  was 
authentic  confirmation.  I  made  some  further  inquiries  else 
where  respecting  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Index  in  these 
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days — for  of  the  rules  by  which  it  still  affects  to  be  guided  I  was 
not  altogether  ignorant :  having  lived  for  months  together  at  one 
time  with  a  huge  "  Catalogus  librarian  prohibitorum  "  at  my 
elbow  in  a  cell  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  I  used  to  read  for 
amusement.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  upon  one  of  these 
rules  further  on.  Having  learnt  what  I  could  of  its  current 
practice,  I  despatched  a  letter  as  advised  to  your  Grace  on  the 
16th,  in  these  words  : 

"MY  DEAR  LORD  ARCHBISHOP, 

"For  so  I  trust  to  be  permitted  to  address  you  still, 
and  in  the  same  confidence  and  with  the  same  freedom  with 
which  your  Grace  allowed  me  to  speak  at  our  last  interview : 
hoping  sincerely  you  may  be  disposed  to  pardon  any  pain  I  may 
have  caused  you  when  you  have  read  this.  I  commence,  then, 
by  saying  that  we  have  each  been  faithful  to  the  course  de 
lineated  in  the  last  letters  that  passed  between  us  about  nine 
months  back.  I  have  taken  the  step  of  addressing  your  Grace 
publicly:  and  the  consequence  which  you  then  represented  as 
inevitable  has  been  realised,  by  my  look  having  been  placed  on 
the  Index.  Not  that  I  mean  to  imply  that  this  has  been  due  to 
your  action  alone.  What  I  rather  infer  is,  that  my  book  having 
been  previously  denounced  by  some  one  else,  your  Grace  stayed 
proceedings,  or  at  least  judgment :  but  that  on  the  receipt  of  my 
letter  in  print,  you  withdrew  your  good  offices  and  allowed  judg 
ment  to  proceed 

"  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  penal  consequences  are  supposed  to 
be  entailed  by  it  on  the  author.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  thought  indifferent  even  to  the  bare  censure.  And, 
therefore,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  your  Grace  would  ascertain 
for  me  what  are  the  principal  points  in  my  work  to  which  objec 
tion  has  been  taken  :  and  what  amount  of  expurgation  it  would 
require  to  prevent  a  second  edition  which  I  am  now  preparing  of 
it,  falling  under  the  like  censure.  The  censure  by  marking  the 
date  of  publication  of  each  part  respectively,  must  I  presume  be 
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understood  to  apply  to  the  edition  of  each  part  alone  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  public.  If  you  have  received  '  Catholic 
Opinion '  for  the  week,  you  will  see  from  my  letter  to  the  Editor, 
and  still  more  from  the  postscript,  which,  though  too  late  for  this 
week,  the  manager  kindly  promised  should  be  forwarded  to  your 
Grace  in  print  with  the  paper,  that  I  fully  purpose  deferring  to 
authority  in  one  of  two  ways  :  1.  by  cheerfully  retracting  or 
correcting  any  statements  judged  to  be  contrary  to  faith  or  fact : 
and  2.  by  submitting  loyally  to  any  ecclesiastical  censures  that 
I  might  fall  under  in  the  event  of  my  being  asked  to  retract  more 
than  my  sense  of  duty  to  truth  would  allow  me — an  alternative  which 
I  sincerely  hope  to  be  spared.  I  would  consent  willingly  to  stultify 
myself  a  hundred  times  a  day,  but  not  truth  for  one  moment. 
With  this  expression  of  my  sentiments  I  leave  my  case  in  your 
hands,  as  far  as  the  authorities  of  the  Index  are  concerned.  . 
....  These  sentiments  I  beg  also  to  profess  on  the  subject  of 
my  letter  to  yourself  equally,  or  indeed  with  tenfold  emphasis. 
I  owe  so  much  to  your  Grace  personally,  and  have  so  much  real 
love  and  respect  for  you  in  consequence,  that  I  would  most  wil 
lingly  strain  my  conscience  to  its  uttermost  limits,  sooner  than 

yield  you  no  more  than  a  merely  passive  obedience 

My  line  has  been  exclusively  that  of  history — and  in  all  that  I 
have  written,  I  have  testified  to  the  voice  of  history,  being  that 
the  See  of  Rome  has  never  erred  from  the  faith :  that  it  has 
a  'jure  divino  '  primacy  in  the  Church  of  Christ  according  to 
the  strict  sense  of  the  Florentine  definition:  and  is  the 
appointed  centre  of  unity  to  that  degree  that  no  two  Churches 
separated  from  it  have  ever  been  able  to  unite  with  each  other. 
I  have  said  again  and  again  in  public,  that  for  there  to  be  any 
true  re-union  of  Christendom  was  out  of  the  question  except 
under  the  Pope. 

"At  the  same  time,  my  writings  being  historical  and  not  dog 
matical,  such  statements  are  possibly  less  prominent  in  them 
than  some  may  think  they  should  be  :  particularly  when  I  take 
notice  of  so  much  in  practice  that  apparently  conflicts  with  them. 
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Yet  in  all  this  I  maintain  that  what  I  have  criticised,  has  been 
solely  the  governmental  action  of  Borne,  since  its  establishment 
as  a  Court  as  well  as  a  See  :  and  as  in  so  doing  I  have  never 
exceeded  what  has  been  urged  over  and  over  again  by  S.  Bernard 
and  other  saints  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  I  conceive  I  have  as 
good  a  claim  to  be  considered  a  loyal  and  devoted  son  of  the  Church 
as  they  had.  They  were  conscientiously  persuaded  there  were 
things  that  impeded  the  wholesome  action  of  the  Church  in  their 
day,  and  they  denounced  them  accordingly.  I  am  no  less  con 
scientiously  persuaded  that  there  are  things  in  our  day  which 
impede  the  re-union  of  Christendom  under  the  Pope,  for  which 
I  pray  daily,  and  therefore  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  denounce 
them  in  the  same  spirit  as  best  I  could.  If  any  thing,  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  my  opinion  is  that  I  have  said  too  little  rather  than 
too  much  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  I  beg  your  Grace 
to  reflect,  that  unless  I  admitted  a  'jure  divino  '  in  the  Popes  to 
govern,  it  would  be  sheer  nonsense  to  inveigh  as  I  do  against  the 
wrong  use,  which  in  certain  specified  cases,  according  to  my 

reading  of  history,   they  made   of  it At  all  events, 

there  is  one  measure  that  I  hope  your  Grace  may  never  see 
cause  to  adopt  in  my  case  :  viz. — that  of  interposing  any  bar  to 
my  admission  to  the  sacraments — I  should  submit  to  it  of  course 
if  you  did  :  but  it  would  necessitate  my  defending  myself  before 
the  public I  am,  &c." 

Your  Grace's  answer  reached  me  on  the  28th, 

"My  DEAR  MR.  FFOULKES, 

"  I  have  received  and  read  your  letter  of  the  16th  with 
a  very  sincere  sorrow  and  anxiety.  I  see  in  it  so  much 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  you  will  faithfully  and  humbly 
submit  your  whole  will  and  mind  to  the  grace  which  is  striving 
with  you,  that  I  cherish  a  strong  hope  that  the  great  danger 
which  now  besets  you  may  be  happily  averted.  But  I  see  also  in 
your  letter  expressions  which  make  me  fear  that  a  spirit  which  is 
not  of  God,  may  hinder  His  work  in  you.  Hitherto,  I  trust  you 
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have  neither  found  me  harsh  nor  cold.     For  the  future,  I  may 

assure  you,  I  feel  no  motive  or  temptation  to  be  so 

Let  me  beseech  you,  as  one  whom  you  have  long  known,  of  whom 
you  write  more  than  I  ought  to  accept,  and  as  one  who  bears  to 
you  a  true  charity  and  affection :  I  will  say  nothing  of  other 
claims  I  might  have  to  your  acquiescence,  to  follow  the  counsel  I 
now  give. 

"  1.  Write  to  me,  and  authorise  me  to  say  in  your  name  to 
the  Holy  Father,  that  you  submit  your  books  to  the  examination 
of  the  Holy  See. 

"2.  Send  whatsoever  you  have  prepared  for  your  second 
edition,  together  with  your  pamphlet  on  the  'Filioque,'  and  your 
letter  to  me,  and  ask  that  they  may  be  examined  by  theologians 
deputed  for  the  purpose. 

"3.  Take  no  new  step,  and  publish  nothing  until  an  answer 
shall  be  made. 

"  I  have  not  taken  any  official  step  on  your  letter  to  me  as 
yet,  in  the  strong  hope  that  any  such  duty  may  be  averted.  But 
I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  judgments  of  a  very  strong 
and  urgent  kind,  have  been  made  known  to  me  both  from  England 
and  in  Rome,  as  to  the  scandal  which  has  been  already  given, 
and  the  danger  both  to  truth  and  to  souls  which  has  been  already 
caused  by  your  act.  Let  me  hope  that  you  will  joyfully  and 
promptly  yield  to  the  counsel  and  invitation  I  have  given, 
for  which  I  will  both  pray  and  obtain  the  prayers  of  many.  May 
God  guide  and  keep  you  safely.  Believe  me,  &c." 

Why  should  I  shrink  from  avowing  it,  my  heart  yearned  to 
comply  with  advice  tendered  in  such  language  as  this,  and  had 
there  been  nobody  else  to  treat  with  except  the  Holy  Father  and 
your  Grace,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  for  a  moment :  but 
between  you  both,  and  distinct  from  either,  was  the  Index  :  and  . 
here  lay  my  repugnance — to  say  nothing  of  its  claims  to  my 
allegiance,  of  which  hereafter,  how  had  it  treated  me  ?  By 
ignoring  the  very  rule  that  it  was  especially  bound  to  regard  in  a 
case  like  mine.  I  quote  from  the  well-known  constitution  of 
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Benedict  XIV.,  issued  for  its  remodelnient  and  perpetual  guid- 
ice :  and  from  which,  if  it  had  never  departed,  it  might  never 
lave  descended  to  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  now  held.     And 
heg  your  Grace  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  words  in  italics, 

which  I  shall  again  refer. 

"  We  know,"  says  the  far-seeing  author  of  this  constitution, 
"  that  people  have  complained  occasionally  that  books  are  con 
demned  and  proscribed  without  hearing  their  authors,  or  allowing 
them  any  place  for  defence.  To  this  we  know  answer  has  been 
made,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  bring  authors  into  court, 
e  there  is  no  question  of  marking  or  condemning  their 
persons,  but  of  consulting  the  indemnity  of  the  faithful,  and 
averting  danger  from  them  which  is  easily  incurred  by  reading 
books  calculated  to  do  them  harm.  Should,  indeed,  any  stigma 
[  attach  to  the  name  of  the  author  from  thence,  it  would  do  so  but 
indirectly  from  the  condemnation  of  his  book.  On  this  account 
it  is,  that  we  consider  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  prohibi 
tion  of  books  in  this  way  decreed  without  hearing  their  authors  ; 
the  more  so,  as  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  whatever  the  author 
could  have  alleged  in  his  own  defence,  or  that  of  his  teaching, 
could  not  have  been  unknown  to,  or  unheeded  by,  his  judges  or 
censors."  It  was  to  obviate  this  very  objection  ever  being  made 
in  future,  that  he  had  in  the  preceding  section  ordained  as 
follows : — 

"  As,  however,  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  the  prohibi' 
tlon  of  books  is  alone  discussed,  we  have  decided  on  adding  some 
things  in  this  place  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  said 
congregation,  and  yet  must,  in  future,  be  observed  equally  by  the 
other  congregation  of  the  holy  office,  whenever  engaged  in  causes 
of  this  kind,  where  similar  circumstances  may  present  them 
selves.  As  often  as  the  question  turns  upon  a  work  written  by  a 
Catholic  of  good  character,  and  with  a  reputation  gained,  either 
from  other  published  works  of  his,  or  may  be  from  this  very 
work  which,  having  been  brought  up  for  examination,  7ms  to  be 
proscribed,  let  the  custom  that  has  long  since  obtained  be  kept  in 

c 
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view,  unless  from  any  grave  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  applica 
tion  to  the  case  in  point,  it  would  be  out  of  place,  of  prohibiting 
a  book  with  this  clause  annexed,  '  until  it  be  corrected.'  This 
condition  having  been  appended  to  its  proscription,  instead  of  the 
decree  being  issued  at  once,  let  its  publication  be  suspended, 
and  the  author,  or  some  one  else  acting  for  him,  at  his  request, 
be  communicated  with,  and  told  what  should  be  struck  out, 
changed,  or  corrected.  If  nobody  should  appear  in  his  behalf, 
or  he,  or  another  acting  for  him,  decline  to  make  the  required 
correction  of  his  book,  then  let  the  decree  be  issued  after  a 
suitable  defined  time.  But  should  he,  or  his  proctor,  in  com* 
pliance  with  the  commands  of  the  congregation,  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  his  book  with  fitting  changes  and  corrections,  let  the 
prohibitory  decree  be  suppressed  altogether,  unless  copies  of 
the  first  edition  should  have  been  dispersed  in  any  great  number ; 
in  that  case  the  decree  would  have  to  be  published  :  yet  so,  that 
all  might  understand  that  while  copies  of  the  first  edition  alone 
were  interdicted,  copies  of  the  second  and  amended  edition  were 
allowed." 

Arbitrary  treatment,  nobody  should  know  better  than  your 
Grace,  is  never  more  unlikely  to  succeed  with  Englishmen  than 
when  they  have  discovered,  in  addition,  that  it  is  the  reverse  of 
what  is  actually  prescribed  by  law.  This  consideration,  added 
to  the  equally  strong  views  I  entertained  of  my  inalienable  right 
to  be  judged  by  my  own  bishop  in  the  first  instance,  and  unless 
I  appealed  from  Ids  sentence,  by  him  alone,  constrained  me  to 
reply  to  your  Grace  as  I  did  on  February  2nd. 

'•'  I  turn  to  that  portion  of  your  letter  where  your  Grace  speaks 
of  seeing  expressions  in  mine  that  make  you  fear  that  a  spirit 
which  is  not  of  God  may  hinder  His  work  in  me.  I  trust  not.  My 
reserve  is  prompted  by  considerations  that  I  have  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  explaining.  If  I  know  anything  of  Church  law,  it  belongs 
to  your  Grace  and  your  suffragans  in  England  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  any  works  published  there  by  any  members  of  your  flocks 
supposed  to  contain  errors  against  the  faith.  Unless,  therefore, 
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"our  Grace  is  at  the  head  of  a  very  different  hierarchy  from 
'hat  I  have  supposed  it  to  be,  I  claim  both  as  an  English  subject 
id  resident  in  an  archdiocese  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that 
any  such  imputations  are  made  seriously  against  any  works 
published  by  me  in  this  country,  they  shall  be  examined  here 
)y  yourself,  or  any  to  whom  you  may  delegate  that  office,  in  con 
formity  with  the  laws  and  usages,  not  merely  of  the  Church  at 
rge,  but  of  this  country.  To  the  judgment  of  such  a  tribunal 
promise  beforehand  the  fullest  submission  in  all  that  concerns 
the  faith,  and  the  utmost  deference  in  other  matters.  I  say  this 
in  consequence  of  my  works  being  historical,  and  only  touching 
incidentally  upon  doctrine.  Should  there  be  any  reasonable 
ground  for  appealing  to  Eome  from  your  sentence,  which  I  do 
not  the  least  expect,  I  will  apply  to  your  Grace  for  leave  to  do 
so.  But  I  have  insuperable  objections  to  any  other  tribunal  than 

your  own  in  the  first  instance According  to  your  kind 

advice,  then,  so  far  modified  : 

"1.  I  cheerfully  submit  my  books  to  the  examination  of  your 
Grace  and  suffragans  in  this  country.  2.  I  engage  to  send 
'  Christendom's  Divisions,'  and  a  sketch  of  what  I  propose  for 
any  future  edition  of  the  same,  with  my  pamphlet  on  the 
'  F'dioque,'  and  my  letter  to  York  Place,  whenever  called  upon, 
with  a  request  that  they  may  be  examined  by  theologians  or 
others  deputed  for  that  purpose:  3.  I  engage  to  take  no  new 
step  and  publish  nothing  until  an  answer  shall  have  been 

made 

"  Likewise,  should  your  Grace_being  at  Rome,  think  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  request  to  have  the  principal  facts  on  which  I  have 
laid  stress,  examined  by  the  learned  at  Romero-historians,  allow 
me  to  suggest,  as  well  as  theologians — preparatorily  to  your  sit 
ting  in  judgment  on  me  at  home,  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  facilitate,  as  well  as  testify  my  respect  for, 
such  an  inquiry.  Your  Grace  may  indeed  remember  that  more 
than  a  year  ago  I  offered  to  place  all  my  papers  and  facts  in  your 
hands  for  that  purpose,  and  abstain  from  publishing  any  more  on 

c  2 
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the  subject  till  such  inquiry  had  heen  instituted.  I  shall  never! 
cease  to  regret  that  this  offer  of  mine  was  not  accepted.  How- 1 
ever  the  issues  between  us  being  now  narrowed  to  the  mere! 
question  of  the  'forum  externum,'  I  trust  your  Grace  will  not! 
object  to  use  your  influence  at  Eome  to  avoid  placing  me  in  any! 
dilemma  that  would  be  fatal  to  my  continuance  in  the  Komanl 
communion." 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter  I  had  made  free  to  tell  your! 
Grace  that  had  I  been  in  1855  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  Churchl 
history  most  prominently  brought  out  in  my  letter  of  1868,  they! 
would  most  certainly  have  prevented  my  joining  the  Roman  corn- 1 
munion  that  day  fourteen  years  :  and  that,  in  consequence,  I  had| 
felt  imperatively  called  upon  to  direct  public  attention  to  them  ini 
England  all  the  more,  that  others  at  any  rate  might  be  saved  from 
taking  the  same  step  in  the  ignorance  of  them  that  I  had,  and 
years  afterwards  being  reproached  as  "  bad  Catholics"  for  having 
discovered  them,  and  professing  to  be  terribly  scandalised  and 
perplexed  at  their  existence.  People,  I  added,  who  talked  of  my 
having  caused  scandal,  were  bound  in  fairness  to  consider  how 
far  I  myself  had  cause  to  be  scandalised  by  the  facts  to  which  I. 
referred  :  and  whether  what  had,  in  reality,  given  most  scandal, 
was  the  facts  themselves  being  only  too  true.  What  I  said  at  the. 
close  of  my  letter  related  more  particularly  to  the  subject  that 
was  filling  me  with  additional  qualms.  I  had  been  one  of  those 
who  were  dazzled  twenty  years  ago  with  the  flash  of  the  Bull  con 
stituting  our  existing  hierarchy,  though  I  contemplated  it  from 
afar  then,  neither  knowing  whether  it  was  needed  or  not,  nor 
what  it  was  to  effect.  But  coming  at  a  time  when  our  notions,  of 
Church  authority  were  at  their  highest,  and  when  the  intervention 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  matters  of  doctrine  looked  ugliest  for 
Anglicans,  it  seemed  exactly  the  effort  of  moral  courage  that  we 
so  desiderated  in  our  own  spiritual  rulers  just  then  :  exactly  the 
proof  of  ecclesiastical  independence  that  we  should  have  so  liked  to 
supply.  Now,  I  was  fast  drifting  to  the  conclusion  that  the  crea 
tion  of  our  hierarchy  had  not  been,  by  any  means,  the  mag 
nanimous  act  that  I  had  fondly  supposed. 
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Your  Grace  was  not  as  plain-spoken  in  your  reply  as  I  had 

hoped — and  "  you  had  been  slow  to  reply,"  you  said,  "  because  of 
the  pain  which  your  reply  must  give  to  yourself  and  me."  Till  the 
receipt  of  my  letter  "  you  had  cherished  the  hope — and  this  hope 

I  you  would  not  yet  abandon— that  I  should  promptly  and  unre 
servedly  submit  myself  to  the  judgment  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
See."  Then  you  continued  : 

"  In  duty  to  my  flock  I  can  no  longer  delay  to  proceed  in  the 
matter  of  your  late  pamphlet  '  The  Church's  Creed  or  the  Crown's 
Creed  ?'  but  I  desire  so  to  proceed,  as  to  avert,  if  possible,  the 

I  end  to  which  your  steps  are  visibly  carrying  you. 

"  1.  First,  I  am  bound  by  my  duty  to  declare  that  the  pamphlet 
is  heretical  :  and  I  hereby  formally  make  known  to  you  my  judg 
ment  to  that  effect.  It  was  my  desire,  if  possible,  to  avoid  pro- 

I  nouncing  this  judgment  upon  it,  or  to  pronounce  it  with  all 
candour  and  certainty.  I  therefore  placed  the  pamphlet  in  the 

I  hands  of  four  theologians.  They  all  alike,  without  communication 
with  each  other,  and  without  hesitation,  pronounced  it  to  be 

I  heretical.  2.  Secondly,  with  these  facts  before  me  I  have  no 
freedom  of  choice.  My  duty  to  you  for  the  salvation  of  your 
soul  is  to  entreat  you  once  more,  and  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  comply  with  the  following  counsels  : 

"  First,  that  you  will  not  resist  with  pertinacity  the  judgment  I 
have  here  made  known  to  you.  Secondly,  that  you  will  make 
reparation  for  the  scandal  you  have  given,  by  withdrawing  your 
books,  both  those  that  are  on  the  Index  and  also  your  last  pam 
phlet  from  circulation,  and  by  writing  to  me  a  letter  expressing 
your  sorrow  for  having  so  written  as  to  incur  this  judgment,  and 
for  having  given  scandal  to  your  brethren.  These  two  acts,  taken 
in  compliance  with  my  counsel,  will  I  hope  enable  me  to  avoid 
the  formal  and  judicial  steps,  which  I  shall  otherwise  be  com 
pelled  to  take  on  my  return  to  London." 

This  was  written  on  February  18th,  and  your  Grace  requested  me 
to  direct  my  answer  to  York  Place  :  though  you  were  not  to  leave 
Rome  till  March  1st,  Your  Grace  was  therefore  good  enough  to 
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give  me  time  for  reflection  :  and  you  besides  invited  a  mutual 
friend  to  confer  with  me,  of  whom  I  will  only  say  here  that  he  is 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  persuasive  influences  for  good,  and 
for  good  only,  that  anybody  could  picture.  But  to  return  to  your 
letter.  It  occasioned  me  little  surprise  to  find  your  Grace  passing 
judgment  on  my  pamphlet  in  this  fashion,  being  at  Rome  youi> 
self,  and  possibly  not  wishing  to  inaugurate  any  course  different 
from  that  of  the  Index  on  my  book.  At  the  same  time  I  felt  that 
in  speaking  of  the  "  formal  and  judicial  steps  which  you  would  be 
compelled  to  take  on  your  return"  unless  I  followed  your  counsels, 
your  Grace  must  have  had  the  author  as  well  as  his  book  in  your 
mind  :  so  that  the  justification  assigned  by  Benedict  XIV.  for 
condemning  the  one  without  hearing  the  other,  seemed  to  be 
wanting  in  this  case,  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  4th 
action  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon — one  of  the  largest  and  weigh- 
iest  tribunals  ever  convened  to  try  the  offence  charged  upon  me, 
we  read  :  "  All  the  most  reverend  bishops  exclaimed,  '  Nobody 
condemns  the  absent :'"  and  when  one  of  them  quoted  the  saying 
of  governor  Festus  to  king  Agrippa :  "  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the 
Eomans,  ^api^eadaL  TWO,  avdpcoTrov  ek  aircaXeiav,  before  he 
which  is  accused  have  the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  license 
to  answer  for  himself  concerning  the  crime  laid  against  him  : "  it 
was  received  with  applause.  I  remembered  the  laborious  exami 
nation  and  criticism,  again,  bestowed  at  the  fifth  Council  on  the 
three  chapters,  whose  authors  were  dead  and  past  hearing,  before 
they  were  condemned.  These  considerations  weighed  heavily 
upon  me,  as  another  can  testify,  during  the  interval  elapsing 
between  the  receipt  of  your  communication  and  my  reply  to  it 
sent  on  March  5th.  I  began  by  stating,  that  I  had  "  never  contem 
plated  the  possibility  of  your  Grace  passing  judgment  on  it  so  far 
away  from  England,  and  from  your  diocese.  This  however 
having  been  done,  you  would  not,  I  trusted,  decline  to  specify 
those  passages  in  it  which  you  considered  heretical,  and  any 
besides  which  you  might  deem  objectionable  on  other  grounds. 
I  was,"  I  said,  "already  pledged  by  my  last  letter  not  to  resist 
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your  judgment  as  regards  the  first,  and  to  defer  to  it  to  the  utmost 
as  regards  the  second.  Withdraw  my  pamphlet  I  could  not :  in  the 
first  place,  because  the  copyright  belonged  to  another  :  and 
secondly,  because  even  if  it  belonged  to  me,  the  pamphlet  recorded 
a  number  of  incontrovertible  facts  which  I  would  not  for  one 
moment  be  understood  to  unsay,  or  even  withdraw  from  public 
attention,  except  on  the  understanding  that  they  were  going  to  be 
gravely  considered.  On  that  understanding  I  would  gladly  with 
draw  the  whole  pamphlet  as  far  as  in  me  lay."  ....  Then  pass 
ing  to  the  other  part  of  your  letter  I  said  : 

"  As  regards  my  books  on  the  Index  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  drawing  a  distinction  between  them  and  my  pamphlet,  and  of 
requesting  to  be  much  more  formally  dealt  with  in  their  case  than 
I  have  yet  been.  1.  I  have  never  received  any  official  intima 
tion  that  they  have  been  placed  on  the  Index.  2.  The  decree 
relating  to  them  has  not  been  published  in  this  country,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn.  3.  Knowing  from  canonical  authorities  that  in 
France — where  I  joined  the  Roman  Communion — the  decrees 
of  the  Index  have  never  been  received,  I  beg  for  authentic 
evidences  of  their  having  been  ever  received  in  England.  Even 
should  there  be  any  formal  act  by  which  they  have  b6en  received 
here,  they  must,  I  submit,  have  been  published  here  to  have 
any  binding  force.  Till  this  has  been  done,  and  made  known 
to  me,  I  must  ask  to  be  excused  limiting  my  answer  to  the 
pamphlet  exclusively,  unless,  indeed,  your  Grace  should  call  on 
me  to  submit  them  for  examination  to  your  own  tribunal.  ,  .  .  . 

"  Your  Grace  may  rest  assured  that  I  have  weighed  every 
word  of  the  solemn  admonition  with  which  your  letter  con 
cludes  :  and  it  is  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  on  it 
systematically,  so  far  as  my  powers  will  admit,  that  sustains 
me  :  '  mistrust  yourself  ....  mistrust  all  others  who  would 
advise  you  to  resist  the  counsel  I  now  again  offer'  ....  I  have 
never  asked  one  word  of  advice  from  any  human  being  on  any  of 
these  matters — I  go  elsewhere  for  advice — I  know  in  Whom  I 
have  trusted— His  will  be  done  ....  would  that  I  could  look 
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upon  mistrusting  myself  and  trusting  my  authorities — in  their 
official  capacity,  that  is — as  correlatives.  But  with  the  use  still 
sanctioned  of  the  False  Decretals  in  the  Tridentine  Catechism, 
and,  must  I  add,  the  way  in  which  my  own  book  was  placed  on 
the  Index  before  my  eyes,  how  can  I  accord  them  the  unre 
served  confidence  that  I  would  otherwise  with  pleasure  ?  With 
out  intending  any  personal  disrespect  to  your  Grace  for  one 
moment,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  as  far  as  the  strictly 
official  treatment  hitherto  accorded  me  goes,  I  cannot  help  envy 
ing  the  worst  criminals  the  justice  shown  them  at  our  Assizes. 
For  whatever  the  amount  of  evidence  against  them,  they  are  held 
innocent  till  they  have  been  proved  in  their  own  hearing,  and 
after  the  best  defence  they  can  make  with  every  assistance, 
guilty." 

The  canonical  authorities  to  which  I  referred  are  given  in 
"Lequeux's  Manual,"  which  was  recommended  to  me  ten  years 
back  in  Paris  as  the  best  then  in  use,  for  what  follows  :*  "  Such 
judgments  emanating  from  the  Roman  congregations  have  no 
place  in  France,  because  of  the  express  provision  in  the  Concordat 
of  Leo  X.  '  We  ordain  that  all  and  singular  causes  within  the 
kingdom,  except  those  specially  known  in  law  as  the  greater 
causes,  shall  be  terminated  and  settled  by  those  judges  on  the 
spot,  before  whom  whether  from  prescription  or  privilege  they 
ought  to  come.'  Hence  ....  decrees  of  the  Index  are  not 
held  amongst  us  to  be  strictly  obligatory  :  because,  first,  only 
those  decrees  are  held  to  have  force  amongst  us  which  have  been 
promulgated  on  the  spot,  as  we  said  N.  19,  which  has  never 
been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Index :  and,  secondly,  because 
the  bishops  are  in  the  habit  of  allowing  even  heretical  books  to 
be  read  by  any  that  they  may  judge  fit."  And  Bouix,  writing 
on  the  Ultramontane  side,  whom  I  have  consulted  since,  cannot 
dispute  their  weight.  "  It  was  the  opinion" — but  unless 
M.  Lequeux,  who  was  Vicar-General  of  the  Bishop  of  Soissons 
in  1850,  if  not  now,  has  deceived  us,  it  is  still  the  opinion — "  of 
*  Tract,  de  Personis,  s.  1,  c,  v. 
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many  Catholic  doctors,  that  the  Index  was  altogether,  or  in 
part,  not  obligatory  in  the  said  countries^from  the  custom  of  not 
regarding  it  as  such  having  legitimately  acquired  the  force  of 
prescription.  We  grant  that  the  said  opinion  has  been  really  main 
tained  by  many  Catholic  doctors,"  ....  the  countries  intended 
by  them  being  France,  Belgium,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Germany. 
He  says,  indeed,  that  could  their  opinion  be  regarded  as  only 
probable,  the  Index  would  be  nowhere  obligatory  now  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Papal  territory.  But  the  strength  of  his  argument 
against  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Index  had  been  at  one 
time  received  in  some  of  those  countries,  and  that  in  others 
several  diocesan  synods  had  declared  for  receiving  it  within  the 
last  few  years.  Of  England  M.  Bouix  says  nothing.  Had 
he  said  anything,  he  could  not  have  said  either  of  these  two 
things  I  presume.  The  Index  had  not  certainly  been  received  in 
England  before  the  present  hierarchy  was  established :  I  much 
doubt  whether  any  book  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
England  had  ever  been  placed  on  the  Index  before  the  decree 
which  placed  mine  there  :  and  I  doubt  still  more  whether  a 
single  instance  could  be  adduced,  since  the  Index  was  estab 
lished,  of  any  Roman  Catholic  in  England  having  submitted  to 
it.  Your  Grace  might,  I  think,  have  condescended  to  resolve 
some  of  these  points  for  me  :  but  with  the  exception  of  "  re 
calling  to  my  memory  the  humility  of  Fenelon,  who  in  his  own 
cathedral,  and  with  his  own  lips,  read  to  his  flock  the  condemna 
tion  of  his  own  writings " — a  precedent  obviously  rather  for 
those  placed  in  his  position  than  for  me — your  Grace  passed  over 
the  subject  of  the  Index  without  a  word  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  my  letter,  which,  you  said,  "  gave  you  much  consola 
tion — as  it  assured  you  of  my  desire  to  comply  with  the  counsels 
offered  in  your  last  letter  from  Rome."  Your  Grace  likewise 
declared  yourself  unable  to  specify  what  passages  you  judged 
heretical  in  my  pamphlet. 

"  It  is  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  any  longer  in  my  power  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  your  pamphlet.     My  duty  now  is  to  the  truth 
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and  to  my  flock,  and  your  duty  now  is  to  submit  readily  and 
without  reserve,  either  to  the  judgment  which  I  have  been  com 
pelled  to  pass  ;  or,  if  you  will,  by  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Holy  See. 

"  Having  made  known  to  you  the  judgment  that  your  pamphlet 
is  heretical,  my  duty  on  returning  to  the  diocese  is  to  see  either 
that  the  scandal  it  has  caused  be  fully  removed,  or  that  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  that  judgment  be  formally  and  judi 
cially  carried  into  effect.  Your  letter  inspires  me  with  the  hope 
that  the  former  and  happier  result  will  be  attained."  .  .  . 
For  the  rest  I  was  to  call  at  York  Place  before  the  end  of  the 
week. 

What  I  understood  your  Grace  to  mean,  in  effect,  was,  that 
you  were  unable  to  copy  from,  the  administration  of  justice  at  our 
assizes,  or  even  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Fourth  or  any  similar 
Council.  Your  duty  was  to  the  system  in  which  you  bore  office ; 
as  I  fully  believed,  and  had  from  the  first  never  ceased  to 
exonerate  your  Grace  from  having  acted  in  any  way  towards  me 
differently  from  what  the  Index  had.  But  there  was  just  a 
glimmer  of  the  light  of  other  days  in  the  one  sentence  of  your 
letter  describing  my  duty ;  and  I  thanked  God  for  it,  and  prayed 
it  might  end  sooner  or  later  by  throwing  every  thing  else  into 
shade.  "Your  duty  now  is  to  submit  readily,  and  without 
reserve,  either  to  the  judgment  which  I  have  been  compelled  to 
pass  ;  or,  if  you  will,  by  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy 
See."  The  course  sketched  out  here  for  me  is  all  the  world  over 
the  course  prescribed  by  the  canons — the  canons  received  by  the 
whole  Church,  I  mean — and  your  Grace  stood  hereby  committed 
to  it  in  black  and  white.  My  sole  reason  in  coming  to  Yorjs 
Place  was  to  give  effect  to  it.  So  ended  the  second  act  of  the 
drama. 

From  this  point  I  must  condense  my  narrative,  as  it  would 
otherwise  involve  endless  repetitions ;  letters  in  answer  to  letters ; 
rejoinders  and  replications ;  journeys  to  York  Place  and  back : 
conversations  with  your  Grace ;  messages  from  your  Grace ;  con- 
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versations  with  him  on  whose  salutary  influences  you  depended 
for  moving  what  you  were  pleased  to  term  the  largest  part  of 
me — namely,  my  heart :  then  a  lull ;  then  a  fresh  start  again, 
spread  over  eight  months  in  all,  and  ending  where  we  commenced 
eight  months  back.  Such  a  labyrinth  as  I  never  in  all  my  life 
threaded  before,  and  was  at  last  thankful  to  escape  from,  beyond 
expression,  on  any  terms — 

"Parietibus  textum  caecis  iter  ....  qua  signa  sequendi 
Falleret  indeprehensus  et  irremeabilis  error."  * 

At  our  interview,  then,  on  March  19th,  I  went  at  once,  without 
preface  or  apology,  to  the  crucial  point,  and  said  I  had  fully  made 
up  my  mind  that  any  compromise  would  be  unavailing ;  that  my 
own  principles  were  fixed  and  definite,  and  that  I  should  go  on 
writing  in  accordance  with  them  to  the  end.  Hence,  whatever 
statement  I  made  calculated  to  satisfy  your  Grace  now,  would  be 
sure  to  be  construed  hereafter  as  indicating  a  breach  of  faith  on 
my  part  should  any  subsequent  work  of  mine  be  called  in  ques 
tion  ;  besides  which,  I  felt  sure,  from  what  I  had  read  in  some 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  newspapers,  that  almost  any  declaration 
that  my  conscience  would  allow  me  to  make  would  be  considered 
insufficient  by  those  who  had  taken  most  offence  at  my  pamphlet, 
and  therefore,  if  accepted  by  your  Grace,  would  only  have  the 
effect  of  transferring  some  of  the  ill-will  entertained  against  me 
to  yourself,  which  could  not  be  were  I  dealt  with  summarily,  as, 
in  fact,  seemed  required  by  the  judgment  you  had  deemed  it  your 
duty  to  pronounce  so  summarily  on  what  I  had  written.  Your 
Grace  replied  by  handing  me  a  declaration  which  you  begged  me 
to  read  over  while  you  left  the  room  for  ten  minutes,  but  to  which 
you  would  advise  my  making  a  retreat  of  as  many  days  with  the 
Jesuits  at  Koehampton  before  giving  my  final  answer.  The 

*  "  With  blind  blank  walls  its  secret  hid — 
A  tangle  of  a  thousand  ways — 
Which,  whoso  sought  by  signs  to  thrid, 
Went  wandering,  baffled,  and  involved, 
Through  paths  returnless  and  unsolved." 

Conington'a  Virg.  JEn.,  v.  589,  &c. 
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moment  you  came  back  into  the  room,  I  said  the  ten  minutes 
had  been  more  than  enough.  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  sign 
the  paper  before  me.  Your  Grace  requested  me  to  specify  the 
parts  of  it  to  which  I  demurred  most.  I  pointed  to  the  paragraph 
relating  to  the  censure  of  the  Index;  reminding  you  that  I  had 
already  refused  having  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  and  expressing 
surprise  that  it  should  have  been  brought  up  again.  I  added 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  with  my  views  ever  to  pledge 
myself  unreservedly  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  so  long  as 
the  Court  and  the  See  were  conjoined  and  acted  as  one.  This 
was  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  I  could  not  sign  the  paper 
as  it  stood,  let  alone  any  thing  else.  It  was  couched  in  these 
words : 

"  Having  learnt  that  a  pamphlet  lately  published  by  me,  entitled 
'  The  Church's  Creed  or  the  Crown's  Creed  ?'  has  been  examined  by 
my  bishop  and  pronounced  by  him  to  be  heretical,  I  desire  hereby 
to  submit  myself  to  that  judgment,  and  to  express  my  sorrow  that  I 
should  in  any  thing  have  erred  from  the  holy  Catholic  and  Roman 
faith. 

"  I  hereby  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See  my  books, 
which  have  been  placed  upon  the  Index,  and  I  will  not  republish 
them  unless  with  the  corrections  and  sanctions  of  the  Holy  See. 

"If  it  were  in  my  power  to  withdraw  from  circulation  the 
pamphlet  above  referred  to,  I  would  gladly  do  so.  As  it  has 
passed  into  the  legal  possession  of  another,  I  am  unable  to  with 
draw  it ;  but  I  hereby  desire  to  undo,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  the 
mischief  caused  by  that  pamphlet. 

"  Although  I  trust  I  have  not  intentionally  erred  from  the 
truth,  nor  wilfully  opposed  myself  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Church,  nevertheless,  I  am  well  aware  how  easily  I  may  have 
unconsciously  done  so.  I  therefore,  freely,  without  reserve, 
retract  all  and  every  thing  that  I  have  written,  which  has  been, 
or  shall  be,  judged  by  the  Holy  See  to  be  heretical,  erroneous, 
scandalous,  offensive  to  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  or  injurious  to 
the  Holy  See, 
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"  Having  learned,  also,  that  scandal,  offence,  and  pain  has 
been  given  hy  my  writings,  and  especially  hy  the  pamphlet  ahove 
named,  to  the  faithful,  and  that  the  same  pamphlet  has  heen 
used  hy  those  that  are  separate  from  the  Catholic  and  Roman 
Church  as  an  excuse  or  argument  for  not  submitting  to  its  divine 
authority,  I  hereby  declare  my  heartfelt  sorrow  for  the  same,  and 
I  ask  forgiveness  of  God  and  of  my  brethren. 

"  Lastly,  I  freely  and  from  my  heart  profess  and  declare  my 
faith  in  the  divine  unity  and  infallibility  of  that  one  only  Church 
ichicJi  is  Catholic  and  Homan,  in  the  following  words  prescribed 
by  the  authority  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  '  I  acknowledge,'  "  &c. 

I  got  the  first  inkling,  I  conceived,  of  the  "  heresy  "  charged 
on  my  pamphlet  in  the  underlined  words  of  the  concluding  para 
graph  ;  and  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  what  they  would  have 
made  me  profess  is  just  what  is  suppressed  in  the  creed  autho 
rised  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  the  most  marked  way.  I  came  home, 
therefore,  and  drew  up  a  paper  of  my  own  founded  upon  that  of 
your  Grace,  but  intended  to  express  how  much  I  thought  might 
fairly  be  demanded  of  me,  and  what  my  own  views  really  were 
on  the  points  on  which  your  Grace  seemed  to  have  laid  most 
stress.  But  this  paper  was  written  entirely  for  my  own  satisfac 
tion  :  nor  would  it  ever  have  been  offered  by  me  as  a  substitute 
for  that  of  my  bishop.  It  was  taken  to  York  Place  with  my 
consent,  however,  on  the  evening  of  March  22nd ;  and  the  next  day 
on  calling,  as  requested,  my  pleasure  was  great  indeed  to  hear 
your  Grace  express  yourself  so  well  satisfied  with  it  on  the 
whole,  that  you  had  made  some  corrections  in  it  with  your  own 
hand,  and  invited  me  to  make  two  or  three  more,  sketched  by 
yourself,  in  my  own  words.  On  Maundy- Thursday,  March  25th, 
you  gave  me  your  blessing  :  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  I  had 
every  reason  to  suppose  the  matter  at  an  end,  and  myself 
privately,  though  not  yet  publicly,  condoned. 

But  the  day  following,  as  I  learnt  afterwards — unknown  to 
your  Grace,  must  it  not  be  said  as  to  me  ?  a  decree  of  the  Index 
condemning  my  pamphlet  appeared  in  Rome.  On  the  1st  of 
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April  you  wrote  me  word  :  "  The  bishops  will  be  with  me  next 
week,  and  will  desire  to  know  what  steps  I  have  taken  in  the 
matter  which  engages  us.  It  is  obviously  necessary  for  the 
solidity  of  what  is  done  that  they  should  rest  satisfied,  I  would 
ask  you,  therefore,  to  send  me  the  paper,  or,  what  would  be 
better,  to  come  to  me  with  it  to-morrow."  On  that  day  we  dis 
cussed  the  alterations  that  I  had  made  in  my  paper ;  and  to  one 
of  them  your  Grace  took  exception  as  not  free  from  ambiguity. 
We  corresponded  on  this ;  and  after  I  had  explained  my  views  to 
their  full  extent,  your  Grace  .sent  me  some  extracts  from 
Perrone,*  on  which  you  wrote :  "  This  note  of  unity,  and  this 
endowment  of  infallibility  belong  exclusively  to  the  Church  in 
communion  with  the  Holy  See,  the  divinely  constituted  centre  of 
both."  and  then  added  :  "If,  as  I  hope,  you  can  either  incorpo 
rate  these  passages  in  your  declaration,  or  conform  it  to  them, 
no  substantial  ambiguity  can  remain ;  if  you  have  any  hesi 
tation  in  doing  so,  I  would  advise  that  you  should  make  no 
decision  or  reply  until  some  time  shall  have  elapsed."  To  this 
I  replied  in  substance,  that  there  was  no  cause  for  delay,  and 
that  in  many  senses  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  accepting 
what  you  had  written.  But  in  the  face  of  several  official  acts 
and  sayings  of  the  Popes  themselves  which  I  adduced,  and  of 
accomplished  facts  in  Church  history  that  could  not  be  gainsayed, 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  subscribe  to  any  statement,  or  any 
liable  to  be  so  interpreted,  that  churches  and  individuals  out  of 
communion  with  the  See  of  Home  for  any  conceivable  cause, 
thereby  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church  at  all.  Your 
Grace  laboured  in  vain  to  impose  a  statement  on  me  to  this 
effect.  Ultimately  I  returned  my  paper  into  your  hands,  em 
bodying  the  nearest  approach  that  I  could  devise  to  what  was 
required,  but  accompanied  by  a  note  containing  this  sentence : 
"  I  must  be  bold  to  explain,  in  conclusion,  that  I  shall  not 
consider  this  declaration  as  precluding  me  from  still  doing  my 
best  to  get  the  facts  on  which  I  have  so  often  insisted,  fairly 
*  Tract  de  loc.  Theoh  n.  112  and  164. 
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looked  in  the  face,  which  they  certainly  have  not  been  by 
Perrone  or  any  other  modern  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
as  I  am  solemnly  determined  not  to  rest  till  they  have  been." 

This  was  said  for  the  bishops  who  were  about  to  meet  at 
your  house,  rather  than  for  your  Grace.  To  your  Grace  it  could 
have  been  no  news,  as  it  had  been  this  determination  of  mine, 
announced  to  you  at  the  end  of  our  first  correspondence,  that 
had  produced  my  pamphlet.  Whether  it  was  communicated  to 
their  Lordships  or  not,  I  was  not  informed ;  but  on  the  llth  of 
April  your  Grace  apprised  me  that  you  had  "  foreseen  the  paper 
I  last  sent  would  produce  on  the  bishops  an  impression  very 
unfavourable  to  me ;  you  were  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  did  so ; 
and  that  their  judgment  was  now  added  to  your  own.  Your 
last  note,"  you  proceeded,  "  contains  also  another  passage,  which 
almost  closes  this  correspondence ;  I  mean  the  declaration  of 
your  determination  to  pursue  hereafter  the  same  course  you  have 
pursued  hitherto." 

I  had  been  rather  hoping  that  surrounded  by  your  suffragans 
your  Grace  would  have  invited  me  to  appear  personally,  and 
given  me  that  opportunity  of  vindicating  or  explaining  myself, 
which  had  been  denied  me  when  your  own  judgment  was  formed ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be.  Instead  of  this,  on  April  14th,  I  received 
a  fresh  paper  to  be  appended  to  my  own,  and  the  alternative  pro 
posed  once  more,  "  if  I  had  difficulty,  of  a  ten  days'  retreat  at 
Roehampton,  before  making  any  decision."  In  it,  your  Grace 
informed  me,  were  "  the  heads  of  the  matter  which  you  were 
compelled  to  require  in  my  declaration,"  at  whose  instance  you 
refrained  from  adding  :  I  thought  then  it  only  to  be  that  of  the 
bishops  ;  I  see  now  it  might  have  been  that  of  the  Index.  How 
much  more  satisfactory,  how  much  more  calculated  to  dispose 
me  to  a  right  judgment,  than  solitary  confinement  for  ten  days 
under  the  sole  direction  of  some  priest,  a  perfect  stranger  to  me 
till  then,  to  have  heard  your  suffragans  with  my  own  ears 
assenting  to  your  decision,  and  you  with  them,  and  them  with 
you,  repeating  unanimously  what  this  paper  affirms, 
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I.  "It  is  necessary" — Who  says  so?  "that  the  declarator 
should  comprise  the  following  points  : 

1.  "That  the  Catholic  Church  in  communion  with  the  Holj 
See,  is  the  one  only  Church  in  which  infallibility  resides. 

2.  "That  all  Churches  or  bodies  of  Christians  separate  froir 
that  one  Church  are  in  schism,  or  in  heresy,  or  in  both. 

3.  "That  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Fathei 
and  the  Son  is  a  truth  divinely  revealed  :  that  the  insertion  o 
that  doctrine  in  the  Creed,  by  the  word  Filioque,  was  made  by  th< 
infallible  authority  of  a  General  Council :  and  that  the  professioi 
therefore  of  that  doctrine  is  to  be  required,  as  of  divine  faith,  o 
all  the  baptised. 

4.  "  That  the  separation  of  the  Greek  Church  and  of  th< 
Anglican,  is  a  schism  from  the  divine  unity  of    the  Catholii 
Church,  and  is  an  heretical  opposition  to  its  divine  and  infallibli 
authority." 

The  remainder  is  of  course  from  your  Grace. 

II.  "I  have  hitherto   confined    our    correspondence  to  thi 
subject  of  heresy  :  but  I  am  compelled  to  require  an  expressioi 
of  your  sorrow  for  the  language  in  your  pamphlet,  which  ha 
given  scandal  to  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  and  is  injurious  to  th< 
Holy  See.     I  forbear  from  specifying  any  particulars,  and  I  dt, 
not  require  you  to  do  more  than  express  your  sorrow  in  th< 
terms  I  have  here  used. 

III.  "As  in  the  Sacrament   of  Penance,  the  propositum,  no 
to  offend  again  is  essential  to  the  sacrament,  so  in  this  case  it  ii 
essential  that  you  engage  not  to  repeat  the  acts  which  hav< 
caused  the  present  scandal.     I  must  require  you,  therefore,  t< 
promise  me  that  you  will  hereafter  publish  nothing  touching  0] 
theological  or  religious  subjects  without  first  subjecting  it  to  th' 
examination  of  persons  approved  by  me,  or  by  the  bishop  of  an; 
diocese  in  which  it  may  be  published.    I  do  not  require  that  thi 
engagement  should  be  expressedinyourpublicdeclaration.  linclud 
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in  this  engagement  your  two  volumes   on  the   'Divisions  of 
Christendom.' " 

Of  all  these  propositions,  I  could  only  subscribe  to  the  first 
as  it  stood :  and  this  I  had  at  no  time  denied. 

No.  2,  I  could  have  accepted,  had  the  word  "  ordinarily  "  been 
inserted  after  the  word  "  are  :  "  or  if  for  the  word  "  separate  " 
the  words  "  cut  off  by  formal  censure,"  were  substituted. 

No.  3.  contained  a  statement  historically  incorrect,  which  I 
bad  exposed  only  too  often  for  my  own  satisfaction,  in  showing 
how  the  Filioque  clause  really  came  in. 

No.  4,  I  declined,  as  never  having  been  affirmed  by  any 
General  Council  in  concert  with  the  Pope.  The  Council  of 
Basle,  before  ceasing  to  act  in  concert  with  Eugenius  IV.,  ex 
pressly  declined  asserting  it  of  the  Greek  Church;  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  deliberately  abstained  from  asserting  it  of  the 
Anglican  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though  pressed  to  do  so. 
Should  the  Council  about  to  be  held  take  the  initiative  in  assert 
ing  it  of  both,  on  the  reception  of  this  Council  in  England,  I 
might  be  called  upon  to  do  as  much,  but  not  before. 

As   to  the  remainder,  I   said  it   would  be   my  pleasure   to 
apologise  for  any  pain  that  my  pamphlet  had  occasioned  amongst 
my  brethren  through  any  fault  of  mine,  the  moment  I  could  do 
so,  without  seeming  to  retract  any  parts  of  it  that  were  really 
true :  and  that  my  wishes  at  all  times  were  to  defer  to  my  bishop ; 
but  in  the  uncertainty  in  which  matters  now  stood,  I  felt  pre 
cluded  from  entering  into  specific  engagements  of  any  kind.    My 
jonfidence  had  been  rudely  shaken  by  what  had  occurred :  and  I 
expressed  myself  determined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  breach  of  faith, 
f  any  thing  more  than  my  own  declaration,  altered  to  the  extent 
agreed  upon,  was  required  from  me  :  and  to  abide  by  the  conse 
quences.     To  my  great  joy  these  alterations  were  completed  in 
t  by  the  end  of  April :  and  I  print  it,  therefore,  as  last  amended. 
The  italics  with  crosses  are  your  Grace's  own  insertions,  which 
occur  twice,  No.  1  being  the  first,  and  No.  2  the  last  alteration 
rf  all,  in  point  of  time  and  place.     The  italics  with  stars,  are 
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insertions  made  at  your  instance.    What  your  Grace  cancelled  as 
superfluous,  has  been  omitted  altogether. 

"  Having  learnt  from  my  hishop  that  a  pamphlet  lately  pub 
lished  by  me,  entitled  '  The  Church's  Creed  or  the  Crown's 
Creed?'  has  been  examined,  and  pronounced  by  him  to  be 
heretical,  I  desire  hereby  to  submit  myself  to  that  judgment,  and 
to  express  my  sorrow  that  I  should  in  any  thing  have  erred  from 
the  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  faith. 

"Although  I  trust  I  have  not  intentionally  erred  from  the  truth, 
nor  wilfully  opposed  myself  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Church,  nevertheless,  I  am  well  aware  how  easily  I  may  have 
done  so. 

"  I  therefore  hereby,  without  reserve,  retract  all  and  every 
thing  that  I  have  written,  there  or  elsewhere,  which  is*  contrary8 
to  what  the  Church  has  defined  as  of  faith. 

"Having  learnt  also  from  him  that  scandal,  offence,  and  pain 
has  been  given  by  my  writings,  and  especially  by  the  pamphlet 
above  named,  to  the  faithful :  and  that  the  same  pamphlet  has 
been  used  by  those  that  are  separate  from  the  Catholic  andi 
Roman  Church,  as  an  excuse  or  argument  for  not  submitting  to 
its  divine  authority,  I  hereby  desire  to  explain  myself  categori 
cally  on  two  points  in  particular,  the  most  likely  to  have  caused 
such  results  of  any  that  occur  to  me,  from  not  having  been 
brought  out  as  prominently  there  as  they  might  have  been,  but 
on  which  it  never  was  my  intention  that  my  meaning  should  be 
ambiguous. 

1.  "  Whatever  I  may  or  may  not  have  been  called  upon  to 
profess  fourteen  years  ago  myself,  I  nevertheless  believe,  and 
believe  heartily,  in  the  inerrancy,  by  perpetual  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  all  ages,*  of  the  one  Catholic  Church  in  com 
munion  with  the  Pope,  and  of  which  the  Pope  is  head  by  divine 
right,  '  in  fidei  ac  morum  disciplina  tradenda,'  as  the  Catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches.  And  2.  as  regards  matter  of 
fact,  my  own  personal  investigations  enable  me  to  affirm  the 
a  In  the  original  draft,  "  which  he  may  point  out  as  contrary,"  &c. 
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jwrdict  of  history  to  be,  that  the  See  of  Rome,  as  such,  has 
been  preserved  in  all  ages  from  upholding  or  embracing  heresy. 
Z"  say  this  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  on  ivhich  I  fear  my  meaning  may 
nave  been  misapprehended.* 

"  Therefore,  negatively,  should  I  have  ever  seemed  to  say  or 
[imply  the  contrary  to  what  I  have  just  affirmed  :  or  else  to  say 
or  imply  that  the  true  Church  has  ever  ceased,  or  can  ever  cease 
to  be  one  visibly,*  or  that  the  See  of  Rome  was  not  constituted 
its  centre  of  unity  upon  earth,  so  that  communion  with  the  one 
should  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  participating  in  the 
unity  of  the  other0 — I  hereby  declare  my  heartfelt  sorrow  at 
having  in  any  of  my  writings  so  expressed  myself  on  these 
points,  as  to  have  offended  any  or  misled  any  by  seeming  to 
say  or  imply,  in  language  injurious  to  the  Holy  See,\  what  I 
never  meant  to  assert  and  hereby  repudiate. 

"And  as  the  best  reparation  now  in  my  power,  I  willingly 
undertake  that  this  explicit  declaration  of  mine  shall  be  printed 
and  distributed  gratuitously  by  my  publisher,  and  appended  as  a 
fly-leaf  to  all  copies  of  my  pamphlet,  of  which  the  copyright  is 
not  in  my  own  hands,  and  other  published  works  of  mine  that 
may  hereafter  be  sold,  should  it  be  desired. 

"  Lastly,  I  freely,  and  from  my  heart,  renew  my  assent  to 
what  follows,  taken  from  the  profession  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  '  I 
acknowledge/"  &c. 

On  this  declaration  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  make  two  remarks  : 
1,  That  I  accepted  and  embodied  in  it  your  Grace's  final  require 
ments  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  on  the  4th,  your  Grace  acknow 
ledged  to  have  received  it,  in  these  terms  : 

"  I  have  received  with  very  sincere  pleasure  the  declaration  as 
last  amended,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  complete  what  I  have  daily 
prayed  may  be  accomplished.  I  have  a  profound  conviction  that 
you  will  hereafter  return  thanks  to  our  Divine  Lord  for  the  grace 

a  In  the  original  draft,  "  Full  unity." 
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which  has  enabled  you  to  do  this  act You  will  no! 

misconceive  the  slowness  with  which  I  finally  accept  your  declara.j 
tion.  I  am  slow  that  I  may  make  a  sure  and  solid  work  of  it  I 
and  close  all  ways  to  future  misunderstanding.  With  this  motiv«ij 
I  must  take  certain  steps,  which  in  the  end  will  be,  I  believe; 

more  acceptable  to  you  than  to  any  one As  soon  a 

possible  you  shall  hear  from  me." To  which  I  replieii 

at  once  : 

"  That  it  should  be  necessary  for  your  Grace  to  move  slowl;  i 
to  some  extent  I  can  well  understand,  and  have  no  wish  to  disl 
pute;  but  I  think  after  the  protracted  correspondence  that  ha  I 
passed  between  us  on  this  subject,  and  the  innumerable  report  | 
daily  circulated  on  all  sides  to  my  prejudice,  it  can  hardly  b  I 
considered  asking  too  much  to  beg  your  Grace  to  favour  me  witlj 
a  distinct  expression  of  your  own  complete  satisfaction  with  thj 
declaration  as  it  now  stands,  and  to  authorise  me  to  communicat •} 
this  without  reserve  amongst  my  friends." 

My  request  was  evaded  :  but  I  was  given  to  understand  through 
another  shortly  afterwards,  that  the  delay  arose  from  your  Grac| 
wishing  to  communicate  with  Eome  before  making  my  declara' 
tion  public.  I  was  well  aware  that  your  Grace  was  bound  t<| 
Kome  by  ties  that  only  those  who  have  perused  the  oath  taken 
by  bishops  on  their  consecration  can  appreciate  ;  and,  therefore! 
ill  as  I  brooked  the  delay,  I  said  no  more.  I  knew  too,  by  thij 
time,  from  private  sources,  what  your  Grace  had  never  com} 
municated  to  me,  that  my  pamphlet  had  been  placed  on  th! 
Index. 

2.  Touching  the  declaration  itself,  I  regarded  it  in  subscribing 
to  it  as  in  part  explanatory  and  in  part  justificatory  :  explanatory' 
as  being  confined  to  those  points,  on  which  I  believed  my  mean 
ing  to  have  been  misapprehended  ;  and  then  justificatory,  becaus ' 
the  explanations  there  given  of  my  real  meaning  had  beeij 
accepted  by  my  bishop.  It  proved  me,  therefore,  to  be  what  \ 
had  been  so  loudly  denounced  as  not  being,  a  bond  fide  membej 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  And  that  those  explanation  | 
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ihad  not  been  coined  for  the  occasion  will  appear  from  reference 
no  the  first  of  my  letters  to  your  Grace,  dated  January  16th,  and 
iquoted  at  length,  p.  14.  My  paper  contained  no  retractation  for 
:the  best  of  reasons ;  because  though  I  had  expressed  myself 
jwilling  to  retract  every  thing  ever  written  by  me  "contrary  to 
jwhat  the  Church  had  defined  as  of  faith,"  nothing  of  this  kind 
ihad  been  proposed  to  me  for  retractation.  Hypothetical  retracta- 
Ition,  of  my  own  accord,  and  in  a  general  way,  of  any  thing  that 
jl  might  have  seemed,  but  never  intended,  to  say  contrary  to  this 
jor  that  principle,  or  else  injurious — "  id  quod  injuste,  immerito, 
\curn  injurid,  dicitur  " — to  the  Holy  See,  cannot  be  construed  as 
[though  I  pleaded  guilty  to  having  really  transgressed  either  way. 

My  reasons  for  this  remark  will  appear  shortly.  People  who 
Ihad  taken  interest  in  my  pamphlet  were  persecuting  me  daily  with 
kind  or  curiosity-prompted  inquiries  as  to  what  had  been,  or  was 
going  to  be  done,  in  my  case  by  my  authorities  or  by  me.  Others 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  me  were  circulating  stories  about  me, 
that  I  was  constantly  being  asked  to  contradict  in  the  news 
papers,  particularly  those  conducted  by  Roman  Catholics.  A 
word  from  your  Grace  would  have  saved  me  from  many  defama 
tory,  because  untrue,  paragraphs  in  these  last,  while  your 
reticence  had  an  ugly  look  of  unfairness  about  it  after  having 
imposed  silence  upon  me.  At  last,  on  the  17th  of  May,  I  had  a 
note  from  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  a  highly  esteemed  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  this  effect  : 

"  Will  you  think  me  very  impertinent  if  I  venture  to  ask  you 
if  a  report  be  true  which  has  reached  me  in  a  way,  and  from  a 
source,  which  seem  to  carry  with  it  an  appearance  of  truthful- 
fulness.  Ward  of  the  Dublin  told  a  friend  of  mine  very  lately 
that  you  are  now  writing  a  retractation  of  your  pamphlet ;  that 
Archbishop  Manning  had  offered  you  two  things  :  withdrawal  of 
the  pamphlet  or  excommunication  :  and  that  you  had  chosen  the 
former.  Is  this  so  ?  It  seems  so  unlike  you  I  can  hardly 
believe  it." 

To  which  I  replied  instantly :  nor  without  some  warmth  I  con- 
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fess :  "I  would  be  excommunicated  a  dozen  times  a  day  sooner 
than  retract  my  pamphlet :  and  Archbishop  Manning  to  his 
credit,  let  it  be  said,  never  proposed  any  such  thing.  What  he 
proposed,  however,  I  rejected ;  and  substituted  for  it  a  declara 
tion  of  my  own  which  is  merely  justificatory.  This  slightly 
altered  he  has  since  accepted  :  so  that  my  part  is  over.  I  can 
easily  account  for  his  slowness  in  acting,  when  he  has  such  critics 
(no  less  than  myself)  as  '  Ward  of  the  Dublin'  to  disappoint  and 
frustrate.  But  all  this  is  between  ourselves.  As  soon  as  it  is  all 
over,  I  shall  return  to  one  or  two  points  not  sufficiently  brought 
out  in  my  pamphlet,  and  retract  them  in  a  more  argumentative 
and  calmer  form." 

This  was  the  whole  of  my  note  copied  from  the  original  now 
before  me.  It  may  prove  me  to  have  been  wanting  in  diplomacy, 
but  it  is  every  word  of  it  strictly  true.  And  with  the  underlined 
injunction  "All  this  is  between  ourselves,"  I  thought  it  was  as  safe 
as  it  would  have  been  in  my  own  keeping.  Unfortunately  my 
kind  friend,  instead  of  considering  my  note  private,  and  com 
municating  its  contents,  if  at  all,  to  those  solely  for  whose  sakes 
he  had  elicited  it,  in  the  same  strict  confidence  in  which  it  had 
been  addressed  to  him,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  read  the  first 
paragraph  of  it  to  a  well-known  busy-body  on  the  Koman  side — 
the  same  probably  who  had  been  "  told  by  Ward  of  the  Dublin" 
what  I  was  then  engaged  upon  :  and  this  person  not  having  had 
any  thing  I  dare  say  so  authentic  to  communicate  for  a  long 
while,  rushed  off  triumphantly  to  a  public  gathering  and  informed 
your  Grace,  before  I  know  not  how  many  more,  that  a  note  had 
been  read  out  to  him  in  my  handwriting  "  containing  in  words  .or 
in  substance  the  statement  that  I  would  rather  be  excommuni 
cated  than  retract,"  as  you  wrote  me  word  on  the  30th.  Pre 
viously  to  this  your  Grace  had  made  a  demand  on  me  which  I 
imagine  few  in  this  country  would  credit,  if  it  were  not  capable  of 
proof  in  your  own  handwriting,  namely,  that  this  letter  of  mine, 
marked  private,  to  a  private  friend,  should  be  got  back  from  him, 
and  handed  over  into  your  keeping.  This  demand  came  in  the 
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form  of  a  message  in  the  first  instance  through  one  whom  I  much 
loved,  and  well  it  was  so  :  otherwise  I  might  have  possihly  for 
gotten  in  my  reply  the  respect  due  to  your  person.  On  my 
answer  being  reported  to  you,  no  douht  amiably  toned  down,  your 
Grace  seemed  to  think  there  was  still  some  hope  of  my  yielding. 
"  I  am  sorry,"  you  said,  "  for  any  pain  you  have,  and  trust  you 
will  bear  it  with  resignation  to  our  Lord's  Will ;"  after  which  you 

proceeded  :  "If  you  will  get  from the  letter  referred  to,  it 

would  enable  me  to  prevent  some  evil,  which  we  should  much 
regret."  .... 

In  other  words,  your  Grace  was  apprehensive  lest  this  loose 
statement  of  a  well-known  tale-bearer  duly  reported  to  Eome 
should  give  rise  to  your  being  inhibited  from  accepting  my  decla 
ration.  Though  I  thought  this  extremely  probable,  I  contented 
myself  with  assuring  your  Grace  by  letter,  that  if  the  individual 
in  question  had  reported  me  to  have  said,  "  I  would  rather  be  ex 
communicated  than  retract,"  (sic)  he  had  either  misrepresented 
me  wilfully,  or  stated  what  was  not  the  fact.  My  English  feel 
ings  would  not  allow  me  to  do  more.  Your  Grace  had  the  terms 
of  my  declaration  before  you,  and  might,  I  conceived,  have  gone 
bound  at  Kome  or  any  where  else  for  my  honesty  in  adhering  to 
them  without  compromising  your  own. 

Practically  our  correspondence  terminated  at  this  point.  It 
was  no  surprise  to  me  when  in  the  first  week  of  August  you  sent 
me  a  message — your  Grace  shrank  naturally  enough  after  all  that 
had  passed  between  us  from  putting  it  in  black  and  white — to  the 
effect  that  unless  my  declaration  included  what  it  had  been 
literally  drawn  up  to  exclude,  and  you  had  yourself  by  revising  it 
in  the  form  proposed  to  you,  countenanced  its  excluding  till  then, 
it  would  not  suffice. 

Only  the  manner  of  this  communication  remains  to  be  told. 
A  letter,  or  part  of  a  letter—  I  cannot  say  which — was  on 
August  6th  read  to  me  from  a  Monsignor  Nardi,  in  what  official 
capacity  I  am  not  sure,  to  your  Grace,  stating  that  my  declara 
tion  had  been  pronounced  defective  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
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Index  for  several  reasons,  and  particularly  for  not  containing  any 
mention  of  submission  to  the  judgment  of  the  Index.  He  then 
proceeded  in  the  kindest  manner  to  sketch  out  for  me  such  a 
declaration  as  would  be  accepted,  and  which  was  purely  general : 
a  form  of  submitting  unreservedly  to  the  judgment  of  the  Index, 
and  of  retracting  all  it  condemned.  This  declaration,  he  was 
good  enough  to  add  by  way  of  recommendation,  would  never  be 
made  public,  but  would  be  stowed  away  in  their  archives ;  and 
the  only  public  notice  taken  of  it  would  be  "  Auctor  laudabiliter 
se  subjecit"  in  the  usual  way.  "The  Holy  Father  would  then 
send  me  his  blessing,  and  all  further  proceedings  would  be 
stayed." 

I  can  perfectly  well  understand  your  Grace  forwarding  me  this 
overture  through  another.  You  must  have  felt  in  your  own 
mind  there  was  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  your  educated  country 
men  ever  likely  to  accede  to  a  compromise  of  this  description. 
It  was  one  way,  certainly,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  scandal  which 
my  pamphlet  was  said  to  have  caused  :  one  way  of  acquainting 
its  author  with  the  heresy  which  he  must  in  future  avoid.  To 
be  candid,  I  must  avow  that  I  pitied  your  Grace  from  my  heart 
in  having  to  be  the  instrument  of  a  Court  officially  styled  holy, 
whose  absorbing  idea  seemed  to  be  that  of  its  own  consequence  : 
whose  least  concern  the  interests  of  those  in  whose  behalf  it 
professed  to  act.  Now  I  realized  what  it  must  be  to  be  pledged 
to  such  a  system  ! 

I  called  on  your  Grace  the  next  day,  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
to  be  quite  sure  you  were  serious  in  recurring  to  the  Index,  after 
having  treated  with  me  for  five  whole  months  on  the  under 
standing  originally  traced  in  your  own  words,  and  since  then 
fulfilled  by  me  to  the  letter.  "  Your  duty  is  to  submit  readily, 
and  without  reserve,  either  to  the  judgment  which  I  have  been 
compelled  to  pass ;  or,  if  you  will,  by  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Holy  See'."  *  I  saw  at  a  glance  how  matters  stood.  Your 
Grace  was  in  a  vice  :  much  the  harder  pressed  of  the  two  :  and 
*  Letter  of  March  16th,  on  your  return  from  Rome,  quoted  p.  26, 
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|the  utmost  you  could  do  was  to  offer  to  give  me  time  for 
!l  deliberation. 

I  wanted  none.  On  returning  home  I  wrote  my  resolve, 
posted  it  August  8th,  and  then  went  off  to  the  sea-side  a  freer 
and  easier  man  than  I  had  been  for  months.  What  I  wrote 
was  to  this  effect : 

"  The  more  I  reflect  on  the  point  pressed  upon  me  by  your 

Grace  at  our  last  interview,  and  previously  through ,  of 

submitting  myself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Index,  the  stronger 
and  more  insuperable  I  find  my  objections  in  conscience  to  be 
to  such  a  step.  One  of  them,  as  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
intimate  to  your  Grace  some  months  back,  is  founded  on  the 
written  laws  of  the  realm  :  and  to  those  laws,  I  must  beg  your 
Grace  to  understand  most  distinctly,  I  shall  not  fail  to  have 
recourse  for  protection  and  redress  in  the  event  of  any  pains  or 
penalties  of  any  sort  being  imposed  on  me  for  non- submission  to 
it.  Possibly  the  authorities  at  Rome  might  be  unwilling  to 
press  their  sentence  so  far,  if  they  were  aware  that  any  steps 
taken  for  enforcing  it  if  resisted,  as  in  this  case,  would  entail 
a  conflict  with  the  laws  of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
they  have  foreseen,  and  be  not  indisposed  to  face  this  contin 
gency,  your  Grace  will  not  object  to  supply  me  with  the  means 
of  having  it  fairly  tried  early  next  Term.  But  even  if  I  appealed 
to  the  statutes  of  the  realm  in  vain,  my  objections  to  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Index  would  remain  as  strong  as  before :  so 
that  if  they  are  to  exclude  me  from  communion  at  all,  they 
may  exclude  me  for  ever.  However,  do  your  duty,  my  Lord, 
without  swerving,  by  all  means  :  and  I  will  do  mine  :  and  believe 
me  to  say  all  this  without  a  breath  of  rancour  or  disrespect : 
and  to  subscribe  myself  as  heretofore,"  &c. 

The  challenge,  or  menace,  such  as  it  is,  contained  in  this 
letter,  I  may  as  well  explain  was  intended  not  so  much  for  my 
bishop  as  for  the  authorities  at  Rome.  I  believed  I  knew  how  far 
the  powers  accorded  to  him  as  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  England  extended ;  but  I  judged  likewise  that  further  powers 
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might  possibly  be  placed  in  his  hands,  pro  hac  vice,  should  it 
be  thought  advisable.  There  were  these  two  points,  accord 
ingly,  that  I  wished  to  test:  1.  Whether  the  Court  of  Rome 
was  prepared  to  face  a  contest  with  the  laws  of  this  country 
by  a  public  act :  and  2.  What  the  action  of  my  bishop  would  be, 
left  to  himself.  As  just  a  month  elapsed  before  I  heard  again 
from  your  Grace,  I  may  presume  Rome  may  have  been  con 
sulted  and  heard  from  abundantly  by  then.  The  curious  part  of 
it  is,  that  other  business  having  unexpectedly  caused  my  return 
to  town  on  the  afternoon  of  September  8th  of  all  days,  I  found 
your  answer  on  my  table,  having  only  preceded  me  by  some 
minutes.  I  had  not  calculated  amiss.  In  the  letter  that  greeted 
me  Rome  was  not  to  be  seen  at  all ;  and  my  bishop  as  much  as  I 
had  supposed,  and  no  more.  His  action  was  confined  to  the 
forum  internum,  unless  my  Manual  had  misrepresented  it. 

Q.  77.  "  What  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  forum  internum  ?  * 

A.  "The  jurisdiction  of  the  forum  internum  is  a  power 
belonging  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  by  which  they  direct 

the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  regarded  as  individuals 

by  ministering  to  them,  or  refusing,  the  sacraments 

Q.  78.  "  What  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  forum  externum? 

A.  "  The  jurisdiction  of  the  forum  externum  is  a  power  by 
which  the  ministers  of  the  Church  govern  those  subject  to  them, 
as  members  of  a  visible  society,  and  in  order  to  the  good  of  the 
same.  To  this  jurisdiction  it  belongs,  therefore,  to  decree  public 
punishments,  to  require  that  satisfaction  should  be  made  to 
society,  and  so  forth." 

Agreeably  with  the  first  of  these  your  Grace  said  : 

"I  have  thought  it  better  to  allow  a  time  to  pass  before 
writing  again.  I  do  so  now  with  great  sorrow,  having  only  one 
course  open  to  me. 

"  At  Easter  and  at  Whitsuntide,  I  was  able  to  hope  that  all 
ban  between  you  and  the  Holy  Sacraments  was  morally  removed, 
or  at  least  in  process  of  removal. 

*  Lequeux,  sect.  I.    De  Hierarch.  Jurisd.  c.  1.  art.  2. 
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"  Your  last  letter  takes  away  this  hope :  and  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  make  known  to  you  that,  until  the  scandal  caused  by  your 
pamphlet  is  repaired  by  submission,  no  absolution  can  be  given. 

"  The  sorrow  with  which  I  write  this  is  very  great :  and  I  pray 
God  the  time  may  speedily  come  when  I  may  have  the  conso 
lation  of  seeing  you  restored  to  the  Holy  Sacraments.  For  this 

I  will  daily  pray  with  all  my  heart." And  then,  for  the 

first  time  in  our  correspondence,  you  subscribed  yourself, 
"  ffi  Henry  E.,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,"  as  though  this  could 
impart  a  different  character  to  your  sentence  from  that  attaching 
to  it  from  the  terms  in  which  it  was  couched. 

Taking  account  of  the  day  on  which  it  reached  me,  I  replied 
I  unhesitatingly: 

"Your  letter  of  the  7th  reached  me  but  yesterday— the 
I  day  on  which  so  many  prayers  are  yearly,  and  have  been  for 
years,  offered  up  for  the  re-union  of  Christendom,  a  subject  to 
which  I  have  devoted  more  prayer,  thought,  and  time,  than  to 
any  thing  else  through  life.  This  circumstance  was  an  unex 
pected  consolation  to  me  on  the  receipt  of  a  communication 
which  I  had  long  expected,  but  which  Providence  arranged  so 
tenderly  to  be  delayed  till  then. 

"  Your  Grace  tells  me  that  my  last  letter  left  you  no  choice 
but  to  act  as  you  have.  My  last  letter  was  intended  to  be  no 
more  than  a  distinct  resume  of  the  last  conversation  that  I  had 
the  honour  to  have  with  your  Grace,  as  that  conversation  was, 
on  my  part,  merely  the  resume  of  what  I  had  declared  all  along, 
both  at  Whitsuntide,  at  Easter,  and  before  your  Grace  left 
Rome  :  namely,  that  while  ready  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
my  bishop  at  all  times,  I  would  never,  as  an  Englishman,  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  Index. 

"  Consistently  with  this  I  had,  long  before  our  last  conver 
sation  took  place,  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  my  bishop  in 
terms  partly  dictated,  and  partly  revised  by  him,  as  your  Grace 
well  knows.  When,  therefore,  your  Grace  proceeds  to  tell  me 
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that  '  until  the  scandal  caused  by  my  pamphlet  is  repaired  by 
submission/  I  must  profess  my  inability  to  understand  entirely 
what  your  Grace  can  mean.  However,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say 
whether  your  Grace  might  have  been  more  plain-spoken,  under 
the  circumstances.  My  own  clearest  and  simplest  course,  under 
the  circumstances,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  to  accept  the  penalty  con 
tained  in  the  next  sentence :  reserving  to  myself  complete  liberty 
of  action  from  henceforth  :  and  to  subscribe  myself,  in  conclu 
sion,  your  Grace's  faithful  and  obliged  servant." 

So  ended  the  last  act  of  the  drama,  which  I  will  recapitulate 
diary-wise — 

Nov.  20th,  1867.  Sought  explanations  from  your  Grace  of 
points  afterwards  brought  out  in  my  pamphlet. 

May  25th,  1868.  As  good  as  threatened  by  your  Grace 
with  what  has  since  come  to  pass,  in  case  I  addressed  you 
publicly  on  those  points. 

Dec.  10th.  Pamphlet  addressed  by  me  to  your  Grace  came 
out. 

Dec.  18th.  Book  published  by  me  three  years  before,  not 
the  pamphlet,  placed  on  the  Index  at  Rome. 

Feb.  18th,  1869.  Pamphlet  condemned  by  your  Grace 
while  still  at  Home. 

March  22nd.  Declaration  drawn  out  by  me,  taken  to  your 
Grace  at  8  York  Place. 

March  25th.  As  good  as  told  by  your  Grace  that  all  "ban 
between  me  and  the  Sacraments  was  morally  removed :  " 
not  that  up  to  then  there  had  been  any,  unless  in  the  con 
sciences  of  some  priests. 

March  26th.  Being  the  day  following — pamphlet  placed 
on  the  Index  at  Rome. 

April  14th.     Additional  terms  required  of  me. 

May  4th.  My  original  declaration  with  corrections,  accepted 
by  your  Grace  all  but  officially. 

Aug.  6th.    Letter  read  me  from  Monsignor  Nardi  to  your 
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Grace  requiring  a  fresh  declaration,  in  which  absolute 
submission  to  the  Index  was  to  be  the  turning  point. 

Aug.  8th.  Wrote  my  absolute  refusal  to  submit  to  the 
Index  at  all. 

Sept.  8th.  Being  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Assosiation  for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom 
— absolution  formally  denied  me  by  your  Grace  for  such 
refusal. 

And  now  for  the  epilogue — 

In  justice  to  others  as  well  as  myself,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  which  I  have  advocated  honestly — whether  or  not  wisely 
— through  life,  I  cannot  conclude  without  expatiating  at  some 
length  on  the  treatment  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have 
experienced  at  your  hands,  but  without  charging  it  upon  your 
Grace  personally  for  one  moment.  With  equal  sincerity  let  me 
disclaim  charging  it  upon  the  Roman  authorities  themselves  of 
this  day,  who  have  been  born  and  bred  in  the  system  which  they 
administer,  and  who  may  well  be  presumed  to  have  dealt  with 
me  conformably  with  their  ordinary  practice  throughout,  and  not 
to  have  resorted  to  any  exceptional  measures  against  one  so 
little  known  as  myself  for  harm  or  good.  Similarly,  let  me  not 
be  supposed,  in  resisting  their  sentence,  to  deny  to  the  authori 
ties  of  the  Church  the  right  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  books  as 
intimately  connected  with  faith  and  morals  as  my  own,  for  to 
this  principle  I  subscribed  in  addressing  my  late  pamphlet  to  my 
own  bishop,  and  thus  inviting  his  judgment  on  it,  to  which 
I  have  since  submitted.  Neither  is  it  even  any  part  of  my  con 
tention  that  an  Index  is  either  not  needed  at  Home,  or  could 
not  be  administered  properly  there  as  a  Supreme  Court.  I 
ascribe  the  treatment  of  which  I  complain  to  the  actual  system 
upheld  there,  and  to  it  so  exclusively,  that  as  long  as  it  lasts 
I  cannot  imagine  anybody  certain  of  having  fairer  treatment 
accorded  to  him  let  him  be  whom  he  may.  Formerly,  I  could 
only  judge  of  it  at  a  distance  from  what  I  read  in  books,  or 
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heard  from  others  :  now  it  has  been  brought  home  to  me  by  the  i 
action  of  the  Index  in  my  own  case,  which  I  have  described ; 
accordingly  step  by  step,  so  that  he  may  run  that  reads;  andi 
I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  every  Christian  man  and 
woman  who  may  read  it,  whether  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church  are  not  imperilled  by  its  supreme  authority  being 
administered  in  this  fashion.  Your  Grace  has  more  than  once 
spoken  of  the  deep  sorrow  which  it  has  given  you  to  act  as  you 
have  ;  and  I  can  well  believe  it  for  more  than  one  reason.  Can 
you  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart  before  God,  and  say  that 
I  have  been  treated  righteously — treated  as  you  would  have 
treated  me  yourself  had  you  been  free  ?  Would  you  not  be  as 
ashamed,  as  I  know  your  Grace  to  be  proud  of,  your  country, 
was  justice  administered  similarly  to  us  all  here  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen  ?  Let  me  recapitulate  briefly  what  has  occurred. 
A  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  publishes  a  Tract  which 
for  some  reason  or  other  excites  wide- spread  attention  in  educated 
circles,  and  gets  him  a  name.  Well,  there  was  a  special  course 
traced  out  to  be  observed  in  such  cases  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Index,  in  a  constitution  framed  for  their  perpetual  guidance  by 
one  of  the  wisest  of  Popes.  It  was  utterly  ignored  in  this  case. 
The  Index  is  declared  by  the  same  Pope  to  be  a  tribunal  "  ex 
clusively  for  prohibiting  of  books,"  and  not  "  for  noting  or  con 
demning  their  authors  :"  yet  his  bishop  is  obliged  in  this  case  to 
inhibit  him  from  the  Sacraments,  exclusively  for  not  submitting 
to  it.  Who  delated  his  Tract  to  the  Index,  or  caused  it  to  be 
condemned  there  while  his  own  bishop  was  sitting  in  judgment 
on  it  at  home  with  his  full  assent  and  submission — who 
delated  his  other  works  to  the  Index,  or  caused  them  to  be  con 
demned  within  a  few  days  of  the  appearance  of  his  Tract,  though 
they  had  been  then  out  several  years,  he  is  not  told  ;  and  never 
will  know.  His  worst  enemy  may  have  done  both.  Yet  sunp 
marily  condemned  as  they  had  been  in  each  case,  he  is  apprised 
of  a  way  of  getting  relieved  from  all  consequences  as  summarily, 
provided  he  will  only  submit  without  reserve  to  a  tribunal  of 
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which  all  he  knows  is  that  it  has  judged  him  contrary  to  its  own 
laws  ;  and  of  whose  claims  to  his  obedience  he  knows  and  can 
learn  no  more  than  that  his  hishop  has  chosen,  or  been  compelled, 
to  summon  him  to  admit  them.  No  title  has  been  produced  for 
the  jurisdiction  which  is  assumed  ;  all  laws  applicable  to  it  have 
been  superseded  in  its  enforcement.  Viewed  dispassionately  too, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  or  his  bishop  has  been  the 
most  sinned  against.  The  case  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
bishop  while  his  bishop  was  engaged  in  adjudicating  on  it ;  and 
the  terms  accepted  by  him  were  pronounced  illusory — so  much 
for  his  intelligence  !  Neither  he  nor  his  bishop  courted  this 
intermeddling ;  some  busy-body,  some  fiery  zealot  or  private 
vindictiveness,  stepped  between  them  unasked.  All  are  welcome 
to  the  Index  who  invoke  its  interference.  And  all  approach  it  in 
confidence,  well  knowing  that  their  intrigues,  be  they  ever  so 
vile,  will  be  kept  secret.  Its  deliberations  are  clandestine ;  its 
decisions  arbitrary ;  of  law  there  is  not  a  vestige,  expressed  or 
understood.  Nobody  can  have  followed  its  proceedings  in  this 
case,  at  all  acquainted  with  Church  history,  without  recognising 
the  likeness— for  the  Index  is  but  one  of  a  family— and  feeling 
they  see  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Some  portrayed  in  it  to  the 
life — of  the  Court  of  Home,  just  what  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  this  difference :  that  its  sentences  being  no  longer  of  any 
concern  to  the  secular  power,  as  it  has  been  deprived  of  that 
support,  so  it  has  been  relieved  likewise  from  that  check.  It 
can  trample  upon  the  disestablished  Churches  of  Christ  and 
their  members  now  to  its  heart's  content  spiritually,  by  way 
of  compensation  for  the  power  it  has  lost  over  their  lives  and 
estates*  When  it  mixes  in  general  society,  it  must  be  as  well 
behaved  as  its  neighbours,  and  observe  the  laws ;  but  it  has  dis 
covered  that  it  may  be  still  as  tyrannical  as  ever  in  its  own  house 
hold,  where  the  slightest  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  any  of  its 
domestic  staff  would  lose  them  their  places. 

As  it  is  precisely  this  license,  and  the  system  in  which  it  has 
become  second  nature,  that  I  have  denounced  on  all  occasions 
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wherever  it  came  in  iny  way — and  this,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  principal] 
heresy  of  all  my  works  on  Church  history — could  anything  well 
be  more  craven  in  me  than  to  shriek  and  succumb  on  experiencing ' 
the  first  touch  of  it  in  my  own  person?  Yet  if  facts  will  not' 
condemn  it,  neither  will  I  ;  when  its  good  deeds  have  been1 
established,  I  will  cry  peccavi  myself.  There  must  have  been 
something  in  it,  however,  radically  amiss  beyond  dispute,  for  so ' 
many  saints,  and  doctors,  and  historians  to  have  denounced  it  in 
days  when  it  was  all-powerful,  as  "  the  fountain  and  origin"  of 
all  the  evils  they  saw  around  them — I  am  quoting  one  of  them*- 
without  a  hand  ever  being  held  up  in  its  favour,  so  to  speak. 
There  must  have  been  something  intensely  needing  correction  in 
it,  for  the  foremost  abuse  delated  to  the  Councils  of  the  15th 
century,  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle  to  have  been  "  circa  statuin 
Papa,  et  Romance  Curice;"  for  Pius  IV.f  to  have  told  the  Council 
of  Trent,  within  a  month  of  its  closing,  with  especial  reference 
to  his  own  Court,  that  in  his  judgment  the  reforms  hitherto  pro 
posed  there  would  prove  anything  but  sufficient.  I  advert  to 
these  facts  in  passing  merely,  without  developing  them  on  this 
occasion.  The  facts  to  which  I  shall  call  attention  concern  our 
selves  much  more  intimately,  and  my  text-books  for  them  shall 
be  Mr.  Simpson's  "  Father  Campion  :"  the  Kev.  J.  Berington's 
"  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Religion 
in  England  " — a  most  ominous  title  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Husenbeth's 
"  Life  of  Bishop  Milner." 

Mr.  Simpson  was  taken  to  task  some  years  back  for  having 
said  of  Paul  III.,  Paul  IV.,  and  Pius  V.,  "  Those  Popes  lost 
England  to  the  faith."  It  was  not  so  much  his  assertion, 
indeed,  as  that  of  William  Barclay,  a  well-known  jurisconsult, 
who  commenced  his  career  at  the  Court  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
but  preferred  exile  to  a  post  of  honour  offered  to  him  by  her 
son  James  I.,  on  condition  of  his  forsaking  the  Roman  Catholic 

*  Bishop  Grossetete's  Sermon  before  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  at  the  First 
Council  of  Lyons. 

t  Paleotto's  Acta,  by  Meudham,  p.  618. 
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Communion  for  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  He,  therefore, 
imay  be  allowed  to  speak  hoth  unbiassedly  and  from  experience  ; 
(and  his  words  are :  "  Of  the  last  two  Popes,  Paul  and  Pius, 
jl  may  venture  to  affirm  plainly — for  it  is  notorious  to  the  world 
(at  large — that  they  occasioned  the  ruin  of  our  religion  in  England 
by  endeavouring  to  assume  to  themselves  and  exercise  that  most 
invidious  and  portentous  power  over  the  sovereign  and  people  of 
that  kingdom."  .... 

Nor  was  he  the  only  person  who  then  thought  so  by  any 
means.  Mr.  Simpson  has  adduced  a  weightier  and  more  out- 
Bpoken  witness.*  "  We  know,"  said  Urban  VIII.,  in  reply  to  a 
similar  demand  made  to  him  by  Spain — "  that  Protestants, 
although  they  are  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  so  much  as 
concerns  the  faith  and  common  vows  and  suffrages,  yet  are  they 
not  in  point  of  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  we  may  declare  them 
excommunicate,  as  Pius  V.  declared  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
and  before  him  Clement  VII.,  the  King  of  England,  Henry  VIII., 
and  all  at  the  instances  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Spaniards; 
but  with  what  success?  The  whole  world  can  tell.  We  yet 
bewail  it  in  tears  of  blood !  Wisdom  doth  not  teach  us  to 
imitate  Pius  V.  or  Clement  VII.,  but  Paul  V.,  who,  in  the 
beginning  (of  his  pontificate),  being  many  times  urged  by  the 
Spaniards  to  excommunicate  James,  King  of  England,  would 
never  consent  unto  it."  t 

"  Tears  of  blood,"  literally :  but  what  of  the  hecatombs  of 
high-souled  devoted  men  like  Campion,  Sherwin,  Briant,  and 
the  rest  arraigned  with  them,  who  would  have  willingly  lived  and 
died  good  subjects,  and  attracted  and  edified  all  around  them  by 
their  fervent  piety,  had  not  enmity  been  sown  between  them  and 
their  fellow- citizens  by  the  ambitious  projects  and  political 
intrigues  of  the  Court  of  Home,  too  powerful  in  general  for 
the  Popes  themselves  to  resist.  The  moral  of  this  biography 

*  P.  370-1,  among  the  notes. 

t  State  Papers  (Foreign),  Charles  L,  Italy,  bundle  24.    Mr.  S.,  I  think,  mis 
takes  the  allusion  to  Austria,  which  no  doubt  refers  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  not 
I  of  Elizabeth. 

* 
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beyond  question  is,  that  it  was  not  England,  nor  yet  the  Popes, 
who  murdered  them. 

Excommunications  were  abandoned,  in  point  of  fact,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  not  before.  Even  so,  neither 
Urban  himself,  nor  Paul  V.,  whose  milder  councils  he  professed 
to  follow,  were  free  to  permit  the  faithful  few  who  adhered  to 
their  communion  in  England  to  be  good  subjects.  On  the  detec 
tion  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  in  1605,  Parliament  enacted  the 
oath  of  allegiance  known  as  that  of  James  I.  It  was  immediately 
denounced  by  Paul  V.,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  brief  addressed  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England  in  his  name,  "  as  containing  many 
things  obviously  adverse  to  faith  and  salvation ; "  and  a  second 
brief  forbade  their  taking  it.  Blackwell  the  arch-priest  or  head 
of  the  hierarchy  then  for  England  and  Scotland,  a  friend  of 
Bellarmine  and  of  the  Jesuits,  "  who  from  the  beginning  had 
approved  of  the  oath,  would  not  surrender  his  convictions  of  its 
propriety.  He  took  it  himself,  and  by  a  public  letter,  recom 
mended  it  to  his  clergy.  Many  followed  his  example."*  But 
it  cost  him  his  place.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  from  that 
time  those  who  clung  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Communion  in 
England  had  to  submit  to  be  called  and  be  treated  as  disloyal 
subjects,  who  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  their  sovereign  at 
any  price ;  persecuted  by  penal  statutes  made  purposely  to  rob 
them  of  every  privilege  worth  living  for  in  this  world,  or  goad 
them  into  abjuring  a  creed  which  they  prized  better  than  life : 
shunned  in  society  by  their  countrymen  and  fellow- Christians,  as 
those  in  whom  honour  and  honesty  were  extinct.  Three  parts 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  passed  away,  before  the  day  of 
their  release  dawned ;  and  how  was  it  ushered  in?  "In  regard  of 
the  bill  which  now  obtained,"  says  Mr.  Berington  of  the 
•  first  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1778, f  "there  was  a 
circumstance  that  merits  notice.  An  oath  was  annexed 

*  Berington,  pp.  78-9. 

+  Ibid.,  p.  427,  with  the  note  on  the  supposed  differences  between  the  two 
oaths. 
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to  it  to  be  taken  within  a  limited  time  by  all  who  would  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  bill,  which  oath,  in  its  principal  clauses,  was  the 
same  as  that  of  James  I.  which  Paul  V.  anathematised  in  1606, 
as  "  containing  many  things  obviously  adverse  to  faith  and  salva 
tion,"  which  anathema  he  afterwards  confirmed,  as  did  Urban 
VIII.  in  1626,  and  on  account  of  which  anathema  the  Catholics 
at  that  time  and  in  after  times  refused  to  take  the  oath,  thereby 
exposing  themselves  to  the  odium  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  laws.  The  chief  clause  objected  to  by  the 
Roman  Court,  and  which  probably  drew  its  curse  on  the  whole, 
was  that  which  abjured  the  deposing  doctrine  as  impious  and 
heretical,  pronounces  it  to  be  damnable.  In  the  oath  of  1778 
the  same  doctrine  is  abjured  without  any  qualification  of  its 
character  or  tendency.  But  it  was  the  doctrine  that  Rome 

laboured  to  save He  who  took  the  oath  of  James  declared 

the  deposing  doctrine  to  be  impious,  that  is  contrary  to  the  sound 
principles  of  morality  ;  to  be  heretical,  that  is,  in  the  language  of 
the  propounders,  contrary  to  the  written  Word  of  God;  to  be 
damnable,  that  is,  to  merit  the  strongest  abhorrence  of  language. 
He  who  takes  the  oath  of  George  III.  renounces  the  same 
doctrine,  and  by  implication  loads  it  with  the  same  weight  of 
imprecation.  What  is  false  in  the  sense  of  that  proposition,  is 
false  in  all  its  concomitant  analogies ;  that  is,  is  impious,  is 
heretical,  is  damnable.  At  all  events  in  1778  that  tenet  was 
abjured  by  the  Catholics  of  England,  clergy  and  laity,  which  in 
1606  a  Pope  of  Rome  had  forbidden  to  be  abjured  :  and  by  that 
act  it  was  declared  that  the  briefs  of  Pontiffs,  in  some  cases,  were 
unbinding  and  nugatory.  Then,  commenting  on  the  protestation 

almost  unanimously  signed  and  published  by  the  Catholics"  of 
this  country  the  year  following  :  "a  second  time  we  have  re 
nounced,"  he  says,  "  the  deposing  power,  calling  it  execrable  and 
impious  :  and  with  it  that  grand  foundation  of  all  abuses  which 
have  depraved  the  prerogative  and  power  of  Rome — the  personal 
infallibility  of  her  first  pastor." 

True  it  is  that  the  new  oath,  modelled  on  this  protestation  not 

E  2 
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being  approved  by  the  Vicars  Apostolic  was  abandoned  :  and  that 
eventually  the  oath  that  had  been  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  was  embodied  in  the  Relief-bill  of  1791.  However,  the 
declaration  of  the  Irish  themselves,  according  to  the  Act  of 
33  George  HE.  in  1792-3  was :  "I  declare  that  it  is  not  an 
article  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  neither  am  I  required  to 
believe  or  profess,  that  the  Pope  is  infallible."* 

The  moral  of  this  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  oath  attests 
that  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  here  comprised  more  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed.  It  was  emancipation  not  by  any  means  from 
the  draconian  oppressiveness  of  our  penal  statutes  alone,  but  from 
the  tyrannical  action  of  the  Roman  Court  equally  that  had 
occasioned  them.  Meanwhile,  how  fared  Church  government 
among  us  during  this  unhappy  period  ?  As  was  natural,  questions 
of  life  and  death  took  precedence  of  all  others  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  At  its  close  there  was  a  resolution  taken  at  Rome,t 
"  after  mature  deliberation  and  the  best  advice,  that  neither 
bishops  nor  the  form  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  as  established 
in  Catholic  countries,  should  be  permitted  in  England."  In 
other  words,  that  the  earnest  demands  of  the  secular  clergy  and 
laity  suffering  for  their  faith  there  should  be  refused.  Blackwell 
was  created  arch-priest  in  consequence  of  this  resolve  :  but 
before  long,  "  mature  deliberation  and  the  best  advice"  suggested 
it  should  be  set  aside  for  something  more  neutral :  and  accord 
ingly  Dr.  Bishop  was  consecrated  in  1623  to  the  see  of  Chalcedon 
by  a  Papal  brief  giving  him  jurisdiction  in  England  and  Scotland, 
"  ad  nostrum  et  sedis  Apostolicce  beneplacitum."  He  was  suc 
ceeded  in  the  same  see  with  the  same  powers  in  1625  by  Dr. 
Smith  ;  who  after  a  residence  of  four  years  here,  in  consequence 
of  a  controversy  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  explain  between  him 
and  the  regulars,  withdrew  into  France.  There  had  been  a  dean 
and  chapter,  however,  erected  by  his  predecessor,  which  survived 

*  De  la  Hogue,  De  Eccl.  note  to  p.  384. 

t  Berington,  Introd.  p.  66,  note.     Taken  from  the  MS.  Kelation  of  the 
Regulars. 
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him,  was  in  existence  when  the  first  Vicars  Apostolic  were  in  con- 
jtemplation  half  a  century  later,  and  had  the  courage  and  the  honesty 
to  protest  against  their  appointment  in  a  memorial  presented  to 
James  II.,  July  23rd,  1685,  containing  amongst  others,  these 
j  striking  objections  to  their  official  character  in  the  abstract  : 

1.  That  the  Vicar  being  obliged  to  act,  not  by  the  known  laws 
rules  of  the  Church,  but  by  special  orders  and  injunctions 

)m  his  delegant,  the  government  will  be  arbitrary  and  un- 
rtain,  which  must  be  of  a  pernicious  consequence  as  well  in 
clesiastical  as  in  civil  affairs. 

2.  That  divers   laws   enacted  by  his   (the   King's)    Catholic 
icestors  in   providing  against  the  inconveniences   of  foreign 

ztences  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  viz.,  Ed.  L,  Ed.  II.,  Ed.  III., 
lich.  II.,  stand  still  in  force  :  and  an  ordinary  bishop  will  be 
sliged  to  espouse  his  Majesty's  and  kingdom's  interest  in  the 
le  execution  of  the  said  laws,  which  a  Vicar  cannot  be  expected 

do  :  but,  if  enjoined,  act  contrary  to  them. 

3.  That  the  very  name  of  a  Vicar  Apostolic  will  raise  in  his 
ajesty's  Protestant  subjects  an  apprehension  of  the  kingdom's 

sing  subjected  to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  court, 
against  the  pretensions  of  which  court,  either  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  all  his  Catholic  ancestors  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
stand  upon  their  guard. 

4.  To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  it  is   humbly,  therefore, 
offered  to  his  princely  consideration  to  provide  that  the  bishop 
to  be  sent  for  be  declared  true  and  proper   ordinary  of  the 
Catholics  in  England,  with  command  to  govern  them  as  other 
ordinaries  do.* 

Had  James  listened  to  these  wise  counsellors,  it  might  have 
been  better  for  his  religion,  and  he  might  never  have  lost  his 
crown.  But  Vicars  Apostolic  harmonising  entirely  with  his  own 
notions,  they  were  appointed.  And  this  is  the  character  given 
of  them,  after  more  than  100  years  had  elapsed,  by  those  who 

*  Berington,  Introduction  p.  66. 
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had  to  look  up  to  them  for  every  thing  that  concerned  their 
faith : 

'  The    mode    of   government    by   Vicars    Apostolic,"    says 
Mr.  Berington,  speaking  for  others  as  well  as  himself,*  "was 
an    economy   in    its    obvious    nature    most    extraordinary    and 
dependent,  in  which  they  who  styled  themselves  bishops  were 
but  the  delegated  agents  or  stewards  of  another,  while  that  other, 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  was  himself  the  ordinary  or  immediate  bishop 
of  the  English  Catholic  Church.     This  bishop  apportioned  out 
to  his  delegates  the  quantum  of  jurisdiction  it  seemed  expedient 
they  should  exercise,  which  he  could  recall,  limit,  or  modify,  as 
his  own  will  or  their  conduct  might  direct.     The  agents  were 
independent  of  each  other  in  their  respective  offices 
*  moving  equally  abreast/  it  has  been  said  with  some  wit,  '  without 
any  mutual  relation,    coherence,   or  order   among  themselves.' 
....     To  the  disorganised,  or  rather,  anomalous,  state  of 
things  of  which  I  am  speaking,  no  primitive  legislation  could 
appty— nor  did  Home  wish  it  should  be  so—'  for  aU  canons  are 
thrown  out  of  doors,  or  deemed  insignificant,  when  a  government 
comes  in  that  guides   itself  by  the  placita  Curia  Romanes: 
....     Its  evils  are,  first,  dependence  on  the  Roman  Court, 
or  rather,  on  one  of  its  congregations.     So  entire  is  this  depend 
ence,  as  to  the  Vicar's  whole  commission  and  its  exercise  that  the 
placita  Curia  Romarue  are  the  sole  rule  of  their  conduct ;  of 
which  conduct,  and  of  aU  persons  subject  to  their  inspection, 
they  are  bound  at  stated  times  to  give  in  an  account."! . 
"  Being  thus  dependent  themselves,  they  were  tempted  to  govern 
others  also  without  law.     'Because  you  maintain  principles  that 
I  disapprove;  said  the  Senior  Vicar  to  Mr.   Wilks,  a  highly 
respected    Benedictine,    'I  declare   your    missionary    faculties 
to   cease.      Nor  was   I  bound  to  give    any    reasons  at   all,' 
he   afterwards   observed,    'either   by  ecclesiastical  law  or  the 

*  P.  373;  his  quotations  are  from  Mr.  Serjeant's  MSS.,  a  great  champion  of 
the  secular  priests, 
t  Berington,  p.  461. 
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practice  of  the  mission.'  Grounding  this  arbitrary  declara 
tion  on  the  placita  Curice  Romance,  that,  as  his  own  powers 
were  revocable  at  will,  so  were  those  of  his  clergy."*  .  .  . 

No  wonder  that  "  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  "  should  have 
"  declined "  under  a  system  Eke  this,  in  a  country  where 
reverence  for  law  is  proverbial,  and  trial  by  law  vindicated  even 
for  the  negro !  Again  and  again  were  the  Vicars  Apostolic 
petitioned  by  the  patient  and  devoted  remnant  enthralled  in  such 
bondage  "  to  solicit  the  Roman  See  for  the  establishment  of  a 
succession  of  ordinary  episcopal  jurisdiction  so  necessary  for  this 
country  above  all  others  f  ....  to  exert  their  endeavours 
to  procure  that  in  future  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  this 
country  may  be  settled  according  to  the  known  rules  and  canons 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  which  the  clergy  may  possess  the 
rights  of  a  parochial  clergy."  t 

Two  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  intrigues  that  went  on  under 
this  regime  may  be  told  here,  the  more  so  as  they  reflect  small 
credit  on  the  side  to  which  my  own  sympathies  may  be  supposed 
to  lean ;  but  what  could  men  do  when  there  was,  in  reality,  no 
other  way  of  obtaining  redress  within  their  reach  ? 

Dr.  Milner  was  a  prelate  of  whom  his  countrymen,  whether 
agreeing  with  him  or  not,  might  well  have  been  proud.  He  was 
earnest,  fearless,  and  uncompromising  to  a  fault ;  art  and  artifice 
were  unknown  to  him.  He  was  as  vigilant  a  guardian  of  the 
sheepfold  as  could  have  been  desired,  but  a  noble  watch-dog — for 
he  never  skulked,  or  lay  in  wait  for  his  foe.  Any  body  coming 
forward  on  any  pretence  whatever  with  opinions  that  he  deemed 
dangerous  or  erroneous,  was  certain  to  hear  his  bark ;  and  any 
body  venturing  to  do  so  within  reach  of  his  chain,  to  feel  his  bite. 
All  who  opposed  him  knew  where  to  find,  and  what  to  expect 
from  him  :  a  resolute  adversary,  but  one  who  abhorred  subterfuge ; 
one  who  said  what  he  thought,  and  meant  what  he  said,  and  did 
exactly  what  his  sense  of  duty  told  him  to  do  without  turning  to 
the  right  or  left ;  without  asking  any  body  to  do  his  work  for 
*  Berington,  p.  462.  t  Ibid.,  p.  386.  {  Hid.,  p.  465. 
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him,  or  share  his  responsibilities  ;  without  caring  a  straw  for  con 
sequences,  least  of  all  those  likely  to  affect  his  interests.  He 
was  an  Ultramontane — to  the  full  extent  of  the  Ultramontanism  in 
vogue  then — without  compromise,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
scarcely  another  in  England.  Single-handed  he  fought  for  the 
Pope  as  nohody  else  cared  or  dared  to  do  then.  Several  of  the 
French  clergy  who  had  sought  an  asylum  amongst  us  having 
attacked  Pius  VII.  furiously  for  reconstituting  the  Church  in 
France  to  please  Napoleon,  he  denounced  and  proscribed  them  as 
rebels.  The  Rev.  J.  Berington,  author  of  the  history  last  quoted, 
and  other  works  of  high  merit ;  the  Rev.  J.  Eustace,  author  of 
the  "Classical  Tour; "Mr.  C.  Butler,  the  well-known  antagonist 
of  Southey,  and  the  late  Bishop  Philpotts,  he  stigmatised  as 
"  betrayers  of  their  religion,"  mainly  for  what  they  had  said  of 
the  Pope  and  his  Court.  Of  Lingard's  History,  soon  after  it  had 
commenced  coming  out  in  1819,  he  said  :  "  The  History  of 
England  which  has  lately  appeared  is  not  a  Catholic  history 

such  as  our  calumniated  and  depressed  condition  calls  for 

It  is  a  bad  book,  only  calculated  to  confirm  Protestants  in  their 
errors."  He  was  thus  out-spoken  ;  still  nobody  could  complain 
that  he  denounced  authors  without  exposing  their  errors,  or  con 
demned  them  till  he  had  given  them  full  opportunity  to  retract  or 
explain.  Vehement  as  his  tone  and  his  procedure  may  have  been 
at  times,  it  was  all  above-board ;  he  had  done  nothing  that  should 
have  exposed  him  to  a  stab  in  the  dark  from  his  worst  foe. 
Nevertheless,  it  came.  Suddenly,  without  a  hint  of  danger,  or 
one  word  of  warning,  he  received,  in  1820,  a  letter  from  the 
Propaganda,  written  to  him  by  command  of  the  Pope,  reprobating 
his  connection  with  a  periodical  called  the  Orthodox  Journal,  as 
most  calculated  to  perpetuate  dissensions  amongst  the  Catholics 
of  Great  Britain,  and  bidding  him  abstain  from  any  further  sup 
port  of  it  directly  or  indirectly,  under  pain  of  being  deprived  of 
his  Vicariate. 

ft  Thus,   by  means  of  misrepresentation  and  political  influ 
ence"  says  his  biographer,  "  is  Dr.  Milner,  who  for  forty  years 
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has  used  the  weapon  of  his  pen  in  defence  of  truth,  and  waged 
an  honourable  war  against  the  enemies  of  religion,  required  to 
throw  away  his  arms  and  retire  from  the  field  of  battle  covered 
with  laurels  which  he  had  plucked  from  the  brows  of  his  adver 
saries  ;  but  rewarded  by  those  in  whose  cause  he  had  been 
exposed  with  disapprobation  and  reproof  instead  of  applause  and 
gratitude."*  Milner  detected  the  intrigue  at  a  glance,  and 
awaited  its  issues  in  disdainful  silence.  "  For  my  own  part,  if 
I  am  dismissed  from  my  apostolic  vicarship  by  Cardinal  Consalvi 
to  gratify  Mr.  C.  Butler  and  his  ministerial  friends,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  take  the  situation  at  Norwich,"  was  all  the  notice  that, 
according  to  his  biographer,  it  ever  received  from  him.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  trick  played  upon  him,  I  regret  to  say,  in  this 
unworthy  manner  by  the  same  hand.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
charged  his  clergy  not  to  admit  Mr.  C.  Butler  to  the  sacraments, 
without  requiring  from  him  a  public  retractation  of  his  opposition 
to  his  ecclesiastical  superior.f  But  Mr.  Butler,  unknown  to  his 
bishop,  despatched  a  memorial  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda, 
which  elicited  a  reply  from  Cardinal  Consalvi  in  praise  of  his 
moderation.  A  second  memorial  followed,  equally  concealed 
from  his  vicar ;  and  it  is  possible  that  had  Cardinal  Consalvi 
lived,  Milner  might  have  been  subjected  to  a  second  indignity. 
All  my  sympathies  are  with  the  bishop  on  both  occasions. 
With  all  my  predilections  for  the  writings  of  Mr.  C.  Butler  and 
his  school,  I  can  assure  your  Grace  most  positively  that  I  can 
see  nothing  in  this  part  of  his  career  to  imitate  or  admire.  If 
I  designated  it  at  all,  I  should  call  it  a  dirty  trick.  I  mention 
it  in  order  to  show  what  the  practices  of  the  Court  of  Eome  are 
to  this  day  ;  that  a  simple  layman  may  intrigue  there  for  years 
in  secret  against  his  ecclesiastical  superior  at  home  with  unfailing 
success ;  and  let  his  ecclesiastical  superior  occupy  what  rank  he 
may,  have  what  character  he  may  for  zeal  or  orthodoxy,  get  a 
severe  reprimand  administered  to  him  when  he  least  expects  it,  get 
him  threatened  with  removal  unheard  on  an  ex  parte  statement. 
*  Life,  p.  423.  t  Ibid.  p.  450. 
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Such  anecdotes  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  of  his 
torians  ahove  all  others.  Berington,  the  two  Butlers,  and 
Lingard,  of  our  countrymen  and  immediate  predecessors,  all 
incurred,  or  narrowly  escaped,  censure  for  the  facts  they  brought 
out.  In  1825,  Dr.  Gradwell  could  write  from  Eome  and  tell 
Lingard  that  his  history  was  spoken  of  there  as  one  of  the  great 
causes  that  had  altered  public  opinion  in  this  country  so  much 
for  the  better  on  Catholic  matters.  Yet,  in  1829,  he  discovered 
himself  that  he  was  being  surreptitiously  described  there  as 
"  the  most  dangerous  enemy  who  had  assailed  the  rights  of  the 
Church  in  the  present  century."*  Your  great  predecessor 
happily  described  this  attack  as  "  the  drivelling  of  a  mad  ultra ;" 
but  had  the  historian  not  happened  to  have  two  such  champions 
as  Drs.  Gradwell  and  Wiseman  in  Rome  then,  it  might  have 
been  worse  for  his  book.  None  are  so  likely  to  bring  Rome 
down  upon  them  as  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  Church 
history ;  and  to  show  what  views  are  taken  of  it  in  the  most 
enlightened  quarters,  where  "the  Roman  Spirit''  is  affected, 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  repeated  statements  of  the  Month,  that 
a  man  should  go  through  a  course  of  theological  training  in 
order  to  be  qualified  to  state  facts  of  that  sort  honestly,  and 
estimate  them  at  their  proper  worth.  No  doubt  one  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  Roman  schools  would  be  more  likely  to  avoid 
getting  into  trouble  there  than  one  who  had  not ;  but  mainly  for 
this  reason,  that  one  would  be  more  conversant  with  Roman 
ways  than  the  other.  What  is  wanted  is  even-handed  justice  for 
all  there,  whether  theologians  or  not ;  and  trial  by  law  in  all 
cases  against  which  intrigues  should  be  powerless.  Intrigues  ! 
but  was  it  not  to  have  been  expected  that  they  would  have  been 
effectually  disarmed  once  for  all  here  by  the  substitution  of  a 
regular  hierarchy  for  Vicars  Apostolic,  according  to  the  prayer  of 
our  forefathers,  untrammelled  by  concordats  or  organic  articles, 
and  free  as  the  air  we  breathe  for  any  control  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  by  the  state  ?  Most  of  us  can  remember  in  what 
*  Memoir  by  Tierney  in  vol.  x.  of  his  "  History  of  England." 
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high-sounding  terms  it  was  announced:  and  with  what  true 
courage  defended ;  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  few,  perhaps, 
have  any  distinct  idea.  Your  Grace  may  rememher  my  calling 
your  attention  two  or  three  years  ago  to  some  receipts  and  dis 
bursements  in  the  Keport  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  that,  as  a  suhscriber,  I  thought  far  from  satisfactory. 
My  notion  in  subscribing  to  it  had  been  that  I  was  giving  my  money 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  amongst  the  heathen,  as  when  I 
gave  to  the  S.  P.  G.  formerly.  I  found  from  its  Keport 
in  1856  that  while  the  money  subscribed  in  England  for  that 
purpose  amounted  to  47,062  francs  or  £1882 ;  a  sum  of  172,423 
francs  or  .£6896,  was  disbursed  out  of  the  general  fund  to 
England  alone  :  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  instead  of  the  Koman 
Catholics  of  this  country  contributing  one  penny  towards  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  we  were  literally  subtracting  from 
this  society  for  our  own  domestic  purposes,  the  large  sum  of 
£4000  a  year— £4000  a  year  !  I  am  far  from  grudging  it : 
but  I  should  have  noticed  it  less  had  it  been  subscribed  expressly 
for  that  purpose,  and  least  of  all  had  the  hierarchy  which  has 
been  given  us  been  all  it  professed  to  be.  For  its  shortcomings 
and  their  attendant  evils,  I  am  far  from  making  those  charged 
with  their  administration  responsible.  But  in  plain  English,  this 
is  about  the  truth.  In  1850  it  pleased  the  Court  of  Rome  to 
reward  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  for  their  unswerving 
loyalty  to  their  faith  through  good  and  evil  report  for  three  long 
centuries,  by  granting  them  a  hierarchy  that  was  three  parts  a 
sham.  It  risked  embroiling  them  with  their  fellow- citizens  for 
the  third  and  last  time,  by  parcelling  out  their  common  kingdom 
into  dioceses,  without  leave  from  the  Crown,  and  then  rewarded 
them  by  appointing  bishops  to  those  Sees,  shorn  of  their  powers, 
restricted  to  work  with  one  hand,  and  their  best  hand  tied  behind 
them,  as  Archbishop  Whately  would  say— and  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  clergy  in  the  same  helpless  and  abnormal  condition  of  which 
they  had  so  long  complained.  The  resolution  taken  at  Rome 
so  far  back  as  1598,  "that  neither  bishops,  nor  the  form  of  an 
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ecclesiastical  hierarchy  as  exhibited  in  Catholic  countries,  should 
he  permitted  in  England,"  was  rescinded  just  so  far  as  concerned^ 
the  appointment  of  the  hishops  and  no  more.  They  were  to 
have  regular  dioceses  of  their  own,  and  he  canonically  elected, 
and  canonically  dealt  with  in  future.  They  were  no  longer  to  be 
"  tenants-at-will  " — ad  nostrum  etsedis  Apostolicce  beneplacitum 
— as  the  Bishop  of  Chalcedon  and  after  him  the  Vicars  Apos 
tolic  were.  This  was  the  one  reality  bestowed  in  the  Bull  of 
1850,  that  made  so  much  noise.  In  all  other  respects  there 
was  no  change  at  all.  The  hishops  of  course  had  the  forum 
internum  made  over  to  them  :  and  whatever  else  may  have 
been  absolutely  required  for  administrative  purposes.  The  forum 
externum,  without  which  no  bishop  answers  to  his  description  in 
Canon  Law — but  is  a  nondescript  literally — was  withheld  from, 
them  so  far  at  all  events,  that  the  placita  Curia  Romance  might 
continue  to  be  law  here,  and  not  a  finger  raised  amongst  us, 
after  the  manner  of  school-boys,  as  before,  without  leave  from 
Eome. 

Could  there  have  been  imagined  any  policy  more  truly  Roman 
than  this  :  to  withhold  a  power  from  our  bishops  which  the  laws 
of  England  would  never  interfere  with  their  exercising,  but  on 
the  contrary  would  uphold  them  in  exercising  over  their  respec 
tive  flocks,  so  long  as  it  was  wielded  with  justice  :  and  to  bind 
them  hand  and  foot  to  the  sentences  of  a  foreign  Court — a  posi 
tion,  which  could  not  fail  to  lower  them  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  and  may  sooner  or  later  bring  them  into  collision 
with  the  laws  of  the  Eealm  ? 

Has  Rome  no  faith  in  bishops  who  have  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  Pope  on  their  consecration,  and  are  responsible  to  him  ever 
afterwards  for  all  they  do,  that  she  cannot  trust  them  to  rule 
their  flocks  except  through  the  confessional,  or  administer  justice 
to  them  in  broad  day-light,  and  conformably  with  the  Canons, 
as  members  of  a  community  ? 

Here  we  are  still,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  by  our 
forefathers  in  depreciation  of  it,  victims  to  the  same  intrigues, 
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to  the  same  back-stair  practices,  to  the  same  secret  and  irregular 
agencies  that  they  were  :  invoking  Rome  over  the  heads  of  our 
bishops  when  we  want  a  thing  stopped,  of  which  we  are  not 
sure  that  they  will  not  approve :  plotting  at  Rome  against  our 
brethren,  where  we  think  our  bishops  should  have  spoken  and 
have  not :  plotting  at  Rome  against  our  brethren,  whose 
opinions,  not  whose  articles  of  faith,  conflict  with  our  own. 
These  are  no  visionary  sketches  of  my  own.  I  am  speaking  of 
three  notorious  intrigues  of  late  years — and  there  may  be  many 
more  for  aught  I  know — that  I  could  not  help  knowing. 

1.  Your  Grace  may  remember  my  conferring  with  you  in  1863 
on  a  Roman  Catholic  Hall,  which  I  was  hoping  a  Bill  then  before 
Parliament  would  enable  me  to  open  at  Oxford.  My  scheme  had 
been  favourably  entertained  by  your  predecessor,  as  I  could  show 
from  letters  in  my  possession,  but  he  referred  me  to  you  on 
your  return  from  Rome  :  and  your  views  turned  out  to  be  not  as 
his.  However,  at  your  instance,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of 
his  suffragans  on  the  subject,  whose  replies  merely  went  to  the 
extent  of  recommending  me  to  act  with  caution.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  whom  I  consulted  personally,  was  kind  enough  to  be 
more  explicit.  He  told  me  frankly  that  it  was  useless  for  me 
to  apply  for  his  sanction,  without  having  secured  Rome  first : 
and  he  supplied  me  with  a  form  of  petition  which  I  have  by  me 
still,  but  would  sooner  have  starved  than  use.  This  was  the 
first  inkling  I  had  of  our  real  condition  ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  legislative  measure  passing  to  enable  me  to  take  my  own 
course,  I  remained  passive  from  that  time.  I  felt  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  was  more  respectful  to  abstain  from  any 
further  appeal  to  our  bishops,  than  to  ask  them  to  act.  Others 
forced  on  the  question :  and  we  all  know  how  it  went.  Rome 
was  invoked :  and  Rome  decided,  or  purported  to  have  decided, 
in  the  negative.  In  vain  a  memorial  bearing  one  hundred  and 
seventy  tolerably  well-known  signatures,  and  the  good  will  of 
many  times  that  number,  who  from  various  motives  withheld 
their  names,  respectfully  deprecated  her  interference  just  then. 
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The  Cardinal-Prefect  objected  to  the  memorial,  "that  it  had 
not  been  signed  by  a  single  prince,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
signatories  were  mere  gentlemen:'  Also,  "  that  as  in  England, 
when  the  Queen  and  the  House  of  Peers  had  made  a  law  it  could 
not  be  set  aside  :  so  when  the  Congregation  had  gone  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  Pope  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  there  was  no 
further  proceeding  open.":  No  wonder  that  one  so  perfectly 
familiar  with  English  affairs  as  his  Eminence,  should  have  taken 
a  different  view  from  those  who  approached  him  of  their  real 
interests.  Afterwards  the  same  cardinal,  or  another,  is  said  to 
have  visited  Oxford  in  the  long  vacation.  I  presume,  to  see 
what  it  was  like  :  whether  the  health  of  Koman  Catholic  students 
would  be  likely  to  suffer  there,  and  so  forth.  The  whole  thing 
reminded  me  of  what  a  French  priest,  to  whom  I  had  confided 
my  scheme  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Hall,  and  asked  his  concurrence 
in  case  I  wanted  a  theological  professor,  said  with  exquisite 
naivete,  "Monsieur,  y-a-t-il  la  bibliotheques  suffisantes  ? "  only 
he  was  not  sitting  in  judgment  on  my  plan. 

2.  Again,  your  Grace  may  remember  a  letter  of  the  Cardinal- 
Prefect  of  the  Inquisition,  issued  in  1864,  against  the  "  Associa 
tion  for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom."  Well,  I  was  not 
one  of  the  original  members  of  that  association ;  but  I  joined  it 
on  learning  that  among  its  members  were  several  of  the  most 
esteemed  of  my  Roman  Catholic  friends,  and  also  that  it  was 
looked  upon  far  from  unfavourably  by  your  predecessor.  Through 
whose  representations  the  letter  condemning  it  was  procured,  I 
will  not  inquire.  This  I  ascertained  from  himself:  that  it  was 
not  merely  not  his  doing,  but  that  he  had  not  even  seen  it,  when 
I  informed  him  of  its  being  circulated  in  his  diocese.  To  my 
request  to  be  informed  whether  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  with 
draw  from  the  Association  in  consequence,  he  never  returned  any 
answer  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

3.  Whether  your   Grace    knows  anything   of  the   remaining 
intrigue  to  which  I  shall  allude,  it  is  not  competent  for  me  to 
*  "  Statement  of  Facts,"  dfec, 
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say  :  the  intrigue,  or  series  of  intrigues,  namely,  that  has  for  so 
long  doomed  to  comparative  retirement  and  inaction  one  of  the 
master-minds  of  his  age :  when  for  the  genius  with  which  God 
has  blessed  him,  and  the  influence  which  he  wields  over  count 
less  multitudes  in  all  communions  —  above  all,  for  the  crisis 
through  which  we  are  passing — he  ought  to  have  been  raised 
aloft  on  a  pedestal  as  the  S.  Bernard  of  Europe.  Characters  that 
it  takes  ages  to  produce,  we  should  make  the  most  of  while  we 
can :  therefore,  when  they  are  condemned  to  unmerited  obloquy 
year  after  year,  of  their  mature  prime,  it  becomes  a  national,  if 
not  a  world-wide  calamity.  Now  I  have  seen  and  read  a  pam 
phlet  written  by  one  scarcely  his  inferior  in  ability,  and  full  his 
equal  in  honesty,  detailing  this  intrigue  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  disclosing  such  conduct  in  some  cases— in  one  case  compar 
able  with  the  behaviour  of  Lady  Nottingham  to  Lord  Essex— as 
would  have  made  all  concerned  in  it,  however  exalted  their 
positions,  colour  crimson  had  it  been  made  public.  The  noble 
nature  that  had  been  assailed  stepped  in  between  this  pamphlet 
and  the  world,  just  as  it  was  ready  for  circulation  :  a  presentation 
copy  gave  him  the  first  tidings  of  what  was  contemplated,  and  he 
replied  by  telegraph  begging  that  it  might  be  suppressed.  Should 
your  Grace  desire  that  its  contents  should  be  made  public  after 
my  pointed  allusions,  its  author  may  possibly  be  induced  to  defer 
to  your  wishes. 

What  I  desire  to  submit  to  your  Grace  is  whether  it  can 
possibly  be  for  our  honour  or  advantage  that  such  intrigues 
should  continue ;  and  whether  their  continuance  is  due  to  any 
thing  else  than  the  arbitrary  control  arbitrarily  retained  over  our 
hierarchy  by  the  Court  of  Borne,  withholding  from  our  episcopate 
their  inherent  right  of  sitting  as  judges  over  their  respective 
flocks,  interfering  in  their  dioceses  with  or  without  their  know 
ledge  ;  leaving  the  rest  of  our  clergy  without  any  rights  at  all, 
and  incapacitating  us  all  from  appealing  to  Eome  conformably 
with  the  canons,  by  exercising  a  jurisdiction  amongst  us  utterly 
opposed  to  the  canons.  Look  at  the  sketch  traced  in  the  well- 
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known  letter  of  Pelagius  II.  to   the  sjoiod  of  Constantinople, 
which  he  wrote  to  reprove  John  the  Faster  for  allowing  himself  to 
be  styled  (Ecumenical  patriarch,  and  which  there  are  grounds  for] 
thinking  S.  Gregory  the  Great,*  our  founder,  then  his  archdeacon,  ] 
may  have  inspired.      Except  for  the  principles  laid  down  in  it, 
one  might  have  supposed  it  intended  for  our  existing  hierarchy.] 
I  am  not  indeed  vouching  for  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  letter, 
but,  interpolated  or  not,  it  must  have  been  all  written  in  primitive 
times  comparatively  to  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
which  might  copy  to  advantage  now  and  then  even  from  the 
Pseudo-Isidore.     «  A  state,"  the  Pope  says,  "  is  that  which  has] 
ten  or  eleven  counties  and  one  king,  with  as  many  subordinate 
rulers  under  him  ;     and   one   bishop  with  ten  or  eleven   more 
suffragan  bishops  as  judges.      To  their  judgment  all  causes  con 
cerning  the  bishops  and  priests  and  all  others  in  the  several 
countries  should  be  referred,  that  by  their  collective  wisdom  they 
might  be  settled  equitably,  provided  those  to  be  judged  should  not 
appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal.     Wherefore  it  is  not  fitting  that  any 
state  should  be  degraded  or  dishonoured,  but  each  should  have 
judges  within  itself,  bishops  and  priests  to  wit,  according  to  their 
rank.     And  every  body  that  is  impleaded  should  be  judged  by  his 
own  judges,  and  not  foreigners  :  that  is,  by  the  regular  judges  of 
Ms  own  country,  and  not  those  of  another  :    unless,  as  has  been 
said,  he  that  is  judged  should  appeal"  f 

This  all,  I  should  imagine,  will  concede  to  be  sound  law  ;  it 
may  turn  out  to  have  been  enunciated  by  the  great  founder  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  ;  it  is  just  what  is  wanting  to  make  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation  in  this  country  complete.  This  would  not  • 
merely  secure  justice  for  us  all,  but  true  episcopal  jurisdiction  to 
the  heads  of  our  existing  hierarchy,  and  canonical  rights  to  their 

*  From  his  pointed  allusions  to  it,  and  treatment  of  the  same  subject  •  Ep 
v.  18,  which  is  to  John  himself:  v.  21,  v.  43,  and  ix.  69.  He  is  generally 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  3rd  letter  of  Pelagius  to  the  bishops  of 
j-Strift. 
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Subordinate  clergy.     Your  Grace,  may  it  not  be  permitted  to 
hope,  will  never  come  back  from  the  Council  that  is  about  to 
beet  without  having  secured  this  charter  of  rights  and  liberties 
ttor  your  entire  flock.     Even  the  meanest  may  claim  to  be  re- 
tnstated  in  the  possession  of  what  is  due  to  them,  before  any 
ttresh  honours  are  decreed  to  the  chiefest.    And  this  one  principle 
(gained  for  ourselves,  and  ordered  never  to  be  withheld  again  from 
others  throughout  Christendom,  would  effect  without  noise  or 
violence  that  reform  of  the  Court  of  Home    which  has  been 
agitated  and  supplicated  for  so  many  centuries,  but  never  accom 
plished  hitherto.     Could  it  fail  to  be  fraught  with  advantage  to 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  ?     I  have  noticed  with  intense  satisfaction 
that  even  those  who  have  contended  most  warmly  for  his  personal 
infallibility  of  late  years,  are  unanimous  in  restricting  it  to  him 
as  head  of  the  Church,  and  not  of  his  congregations ;  in  other 
words,  of  his  court.     "  To  his  congregations,"  says  M.  Bouix, 
"  he  can  delegate  jurisdiction,  but  not  infallibility."  •   Neverthe 
less,  can  it  be  doubted  that  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  in 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  reception  of  the  dogma  of  his  infalli 
bility  would  not  be  removed,  if  either  he  were  to  be  from  hence 
forth  quite  dissociated  from  the  action  of  his  court,  or  the  action 
of  his  court  took  a  completely  new  turn :  ceased  to  be  what  it 
has  been  systematically  for  ages,  and  began  to  be  systematicaUy 
what  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been  at  all  times. 

These  may  be  large  matters  for  one  in  my  position  to  be  so 
outspoken  about ;  nevertheless,  speak  I  will.  I  am  a  Christian, 
and  have  been  taught  from  childhood  to  love,  or  at  least  desire  to 
love,  my  neighbour  as  myself.  I  am  a  Christian— and  if  there 
is  any  that  I  love  dearly— crazily  let  it  be  called  for  aught 
I  care— it  is  the  Christian  religion.  One  of  the  earliest  recol 
lections  of  my  school-days  which  has  never  left  me  is  a  passage 
of  Xenophon,  which  says  that  Persian  law  treated  ingratitude  as 
a  heinous  crime.  My  own  feelings  are  that  no  punishment  would 
be  too  great  for  me  were  Christianity  to  cease  to  be  my  fondest 
*  Quoted  by  Dr.  Ward:  "Doctrinal  Decisions,"  p.  119,  comp.,  p.  129. 
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object  in  life.  It  alone  stands  between  me  and  a  yawning  abyss 
to  which  I  can  see  no  end.  It  alone  prevents  me  hourly  from 
cursing  the  day  on  which  I  was  born.  Go  where  I  will,  look 
where  I  will,  past,  present,  and  future  stare  me  in  the  face  with 
a  picture  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  of  sin  and  misery,  that  but  for 
Christianity  I  should  not  have  strength  to  contemplate,  or  be 
able  to  reconcile  with  the  existence  of  a  just  and  merciful  God. 
Christianity  will  not  answer  all  my  difficulties ;  but  it  answers 
so  many  of  them,  and  so  satisfactorily,  that  I  can  well  afford  to 
wait  in  confidence  for  the  solution  of  the  rest,  which  it  intimates 
is  for  purposes  of  my  probation  withheld  now,  which  it  assures  me 
will  be  vouchsafed  hereafter,  when  we  ourselves  shall,  if  faithful, 
be  admitted  with  glorified  faculties  into  visible  fellowship  with 
Him  by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  to  hear  them  explained. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  experience  which  I  have  of  it  in  my  own 
person,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  in  others,  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  it,  and  those  who  have  never  known  it,  or 
cast  it  off,  I  am  morally  convinced  that  its  influences  are  of  the 
most  humanising  description  of  any  within  man's  reach  ;  having 
a  direct  tendency  to  develope  aU  that  is  high  and  capable  of 
improvement  in  us,  if  it  had  our  full  co-operation,  to  a  point 
incredible ;  and  to  eradicate  or  keep  in  check  all  that  is  debasing 
in  us,  but  in  resisting  which  our  probation  consists :  inspiring  us 
with  a  desire,  based  upon  the  purest  motives,  to  relieve  the 
wants,   inequalities,  and  miseries  that  we  see  around  us,  and 
making  our  own  homes  aU  the  happier,  the  better  ordered,  and 
more  respectable  the  more  we  can,  each  one  of  us  who  compose 
them,  regulate  our  lives  by  its  precepts. 

All  which  notwithstanding,  it  is  impossible  to  blink  the  fact 
that  Christianity  is  far  from  being  as  much  prized  as  it  should 
be ;  and  that  in  our  own  days  men  having  become  civilised  and 
enlightened  beyond  all  former  precedents  through  its  instrumen 
talities,  seem  possessed  with  the  idea  that  it  may  be  thrown 
aside  with  impunity;  that  it  acts  as  an  impediment  to  their 
present  enjoyment  and  further  progress ;  and  that  those  who 
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come  after  them  would  be  no  losers  if  it  were  voted  obsolete. 
Miserable  delusion  !    But  who  is  to  blame  for  it  ?    As  Plato  said 
long  ago,  could  men  only  see  wisdom   as   she  is,  they  must 
inevitably  fall  in  love  with  her.    So  it  is  with  Christianity.    What 
men  see  before  them  is  not  the  ideal;  it  is  the  concrete  mass 
called  Christendom-a  wrangling  and  divided  household— from 
whose  interminable  family  quarrels  they  are  flying  in  reality, 
when  they  seem  to  be  tiring  of  Christianity,  and  seeking  to  find 
peace.     They  cannot  see  their  way  to  retain  Christianity  without 
identifying  themselves  with  some  part  or  other  of  this  seething 
mass,  out  of  whose  bewildering  and  exciting  controversies  nobody 
was  ever  known  to  have  emerged  a  wiser  or  a  better  man.    Every 
body  who  thinks  on  such  subjects  at  all,  feels  that  its  strife  now  is 
of  an  internecine  character,  and  must  end  in  the  destruction  of  one 
or  more  of  the  contending  parties.     Accordingly,  numbers  of 
those  who  are  resolved  on  clinging  to  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
religion  to  which  they  wish  to  attach  themselves  more  closely 
than  ever,  in  consequence  of  the  defections  that  are  taking  place 
from  it,  have  thought  their  best  security  lay  in  rallying  round 
that  part  of  it  whose  unity  never  having  given  way  hitherto  is 
likely  to  endure  longest.     And,  therefore,  their  watch-word  has 
been  Eome  or  infidelity.    Nobody  was  more  stirred  by  this  cry 
than  I  was  when  it  was  first  raised;  and  there  is  one  sense  in 
which  I   wish,  above  all  things,  it  may  turn  out  true.     But 
nobody  that  has  ever  confronted  his  neighbour  with  this  dilemma 
can  be  dispensed  from  asking  his  own  conscience  the  further 
question:  Are  Eome  and  Christianity  convertible  terms?    And 
this  in  spite  of  all  my  best  wishes  that  they  were  or  might  be,  I 
am  unable,  in  honesty,  to  profess  they  are. 

On  the  contrary,  while  granting  theoretically  that  Rome 
what  she  claims  to  be,  my  own  experience  will  not  allow  me  to 
doubt  that  practically  those  who  speak  and  act  in  her  name  are 
drivin^  men  into  infidelity  by  tens  of  thousands  who  would  have 
much  preferred  of  the  two  to  have  lived  and  died  good  Christians. 
For  what  drives  men  into  infidelity  need  not,  on  any  Christian 
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principles,  be  the  freedom  of  speculation,  or  the  cultivation  of 
science,  considered  in  themselves  ;  but  it  is  the  pursuit  of  both 
unchecked,  unchastened  by  religion.     And  ordinarily  speaking, 
men   abandon  religion  when  they  abandon  its  practice  ;    and, 
ordinarily  they  abandon  its  practice  when  they  cease  frequenting 
the  Sacraments,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  their  mainstay. 
Here  therefore  we  are  brought  to  the  root  of  the  mischief.     Is  it 
that  men  cease  frequenting  the  sacraments  in  most  cases  of  their 
own  accord,  where  they  have  been  taught  to  frequent  them  from 
childhood,  or  that  they  are  driven  from  them  ?    And  I  maintain 
unhesitatingly  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  driven  from 
them.     For  such  is  the  system  established  by  Rome  of  interfering 
on  all  subjects  and  in  aU  places  arbitrarily,  and  not  according  to 
any  fixed   law,  and  of  exacting  from   all  local  authorities  the 
blindest  obedience  to  her  mandates,  whatever  their  own  senti 
ments  or  the  wishes  of  their  flocks  may  be,  that  every  body  may 
distrust,  and  nobody  can  possibly  feel  safe  under  it.     And  as 
under  existing  circumstances    Rome   can   only    reach    laymen 
through  the  Sacraments,  on  this  account  it  is  that  laymen  are 
driven  into  absenting  themselves  from  the  Sacraments  to  avoid 
being  subjected  to  her  caprice.     Ecclesiastics  being  bound  to  her 
in  other  ways,  and  liable  to  be  summarily  debarred  their  pro 
fession  at  any  moment,  have  no  such  escape.     Laymen  sooner 
than  risk  being  refused  the    Sacraments,   for  objecting  to  be 
treated  like  schoolboys,  and  threatened  or  refused  absolution  in 
the  confessional  for  a  hundred  other  matters  besides  their  sins, 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  stay  away.     Then,  if  they 
happen  to  be  absorbed  in  other  pursuits,  or  are  tempted  to  become 
sceptical  or  forgetful  of  their  religion  upon  other  grounds,  or  are  ' 
from  mere  constitutional  temperament  incompetent  or  averse  to 
be  at  the  increased  pains  of  adhering  faithfully  to  it  under  diffi 
culties,   they  settle  down   into    indifferentism,  exclaiming  that 
religion  has  been  made  impossible  so  far  as  concerns  its  practice 
for  any  but  women  and  children. 

And  is  not  this  the  conclusion  to  which  my  own  case  points  ? 
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I  ain  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  my  writings  immaculate  ;  far 
from  it.  All  I  ever  stood  out  for  has  been  a  fair  trial  for  their 
author.  That  your  Grace  gave  me  the  best  you  could  is  quite 
possible  :  that  I  might  have  been  much  worse  off  had  I  not  had  a 
polished  gentleman  and  first-class  man  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  to  deal  with  in  my  bishop  is  still  more  possible  :  but  that 
ninety-nine  educated  men  out  of  a  hundred  would  never  have 
tolerated  the  vexatious  procedure  to  which  I  have  been  subjected, 
is,  and  I  think  most  Englishmen  will  agree  with  me,  the  most 
certain  of  all.  My  bishop  had  called  me  to  account  for  a 
pamphlet  addressed  to  him,  and  I  had  given  him  satisfaction  : 
suddenly  there  steps  in  between  us  the  arbitrary  sentence  of  a 
foreign  Court,  that  will  not  even  regulate  its  proceedings  by  its 
own  laws,  and  I  am  cast  for  not  submitting  to  it,  which,  as  long 
as  it  acts  thus,  I  never  will.  I  resist  it  on  principle,  for  the  sake 
of  others  as  well  as  my  own.  Your  Grace  may  be  relieved  to 
know  it  has  never  cost  me  a  moment's  disquietude.  Arbitrary 
sentences  can  do  nobody  the  smallest  harm,  save  those  who 
inflict  them  :  and  suffering  unjustly  is  a  lot  by  no  means  un 
recognised  or  condemned  in  the  Gospel.  Please  God,  I  shall 
live  to  contribute  my  quota  towards  being  the  death  of  the  system 
from  which  it  proceeds — 

"  Sed  periit  postquam  cerdonibus  esse  timendus 
Cceperat  :  hoc  nocuit  Lamiarum  cade  madenti — "* 

Please  God,  one  of  two  things — for  which  I  shall  continue  to 
labour  through  life — either  that  Christianity  and  Rome  may 
become  convertible  terms,  which  it  is  my  sincere  wish  they  should 
be  :  or  else  that  fresh  halting  places  for  sober  ordinary  Christians 
between  Rome  and  infidelity  may  be  developed  amongst  us,  and 
new  life  be  vouchsafed  to  those  which  exist  already. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  my  Pamphlet  and  I  have  done. 
Unquestionably  there  are  passages  in  it  which  I  regret,  and 
should  wish  unsaid,  or  said  differently,  seeing  what  pain  they 

*  "When  he  assailed  the  people,  then  he  fell, 

Dukes  he  had  slain  by  thousands,  and  done  well." — Juv.  iv.  153. 
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have  caused  in  some  quarters,  and  misunderstanding  in  others. 
But,  when  people  talk  of  being  scandalised  at  me  for  having 
written  it  at  all  as  a  Koman  Catholic,  I  feel  tempted  to  reprint 
part  of  a  Tract  I  published  on  joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  1855,  which  was  as  outspoken  as  any  thing  that  I  have  ever 
written  on  some  of  the  points  most  strongly  dwelt  upon  in  my 
late  Pamphlet.  For  instance,  "  The  supremacy  of  the  Pope,"  I 
say  there,*  "  is  countenanced  in  the  New  Testament  exactly  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  is 
countenanced  in  the  Old.  And  as  regards  history,  both  the  one 
and  the  other  came  about  in  the  same  chequered  way.  Popes 
did  not  always  increase  their  power  by  means  either  the  most 
amiable  or  justifiable ;  and  there  can  be  no  sort  of  question  but 
that  in  point  of  fact  it  came  to  them  by  a  gradual  process. 
Again,  it  is  no  less  incontrovertible  that  some  Popes  have  not 
been  at  all  the  characters  which  they  ought  to  have  been,  but 
abused  their  authority  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Church." 

I  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  saying  all  this,  and  a  good  deal 
more  to  the  same  effect,  and  was  received  with  open  arms.  Is  it 
not  all  of  a  piece,  virtually,  with  what  I  have  said  in  my  pamphlet  ? 
Either,  therefore,  my  Tract  of  1855  ought  to  have  caused  scandal, 
and  proved  a  bar  to  my  being  received  into  the  Roman  Church, 
or  else  my  Pamphlet  of  1868  ought  not  to  be  considered  scan 
dalous,  or  a  bar  to  my  remaining  in  it.  Nobody  can  call  upon  me 
to  surrender  at  one  time  the  liberty  which  I  claimed  and  was 
allowed  at  another.  Either  I  ought  not  to  have  been  received 
into  the  Roman  Church  in  1855,  or  I  am  a  true  member  of  it 
in  1869. 

I  have  still  to  see  what  several  answers  that  have  been  made 
to  my  Pamphlet  contain ;  as  I  abstained  from  reading  them  while 
my  case  was  pending.  Whether  their  authors  behaved  hand 
somely  to  me  in  publishing  them  at  a  time  when  they  must  have 
known  my  lips  were  closed,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say :  however, 
may  be,  they  will  solve  some  of  my  difficulties,  answer  some  of 
*  "  One  more  return,''  &c.,  p.  2. 
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my  facts,  supply  me  with  qualifying  facts  that  I  had  not 
noticed,  in  which  case  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
thanking  them  publicly.  But  there  is  one  fact  which  I  fear 
nobody  will  ever  be  able  to  set  aside,  with  the  authorities  now 
before  me,  which  I  discovered  since  writing  my  Pamphlet,  and 
shall  make  public  in  any  case  shortly,  chapter  and  verse,  so  that 
all  may  judge  of  them ;  and  it  was  my  crucial  difficulty — namely, 
that  all  we  of  the  West  are  lying  under  more  than  one  solemn 
anathema  of  more  than  one  Pope,  speaking  as  head  of  the 
Church — if  Popes  have  ever  spoken  as  heads  of  the  Church — 
for  having  changed  a  syllable  in  the  creed  authorised  by  the 

Fourth  Council. 

% 

I  remain, 

My  Lord  Archbishop, 

Most  respectfully,  your  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 
EDMUND  S.  FFOULKES. 

St.  Luke's  Day,  1869. 
7,  Campden  House  Road,  W . 
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